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ABSTRACT  0 

Presented  are  course  'materials  from  a  competency 
based  education  program  in  special  education  administration.  It  is  - 
explained  that  the  .Special  Education  Administration  Training  Program 
(SEA TP)  is  designed,  for  continuing  education  of  administrators. 
Haterials  are  divided  into  three  self* contained  curriculum  areas: 
fiscal  management,  personnel  managements  and  program  development. 
Each  area  is  further  broken  down  into  color-coded  objectives  which 
provide  the  following  types  of  information:  preface,  table  of 
contents,  presentation  of.  concepts,  suggestions  for  implementing 
concepts,'  reading  resource  materials,  a*\d  reference  list.  Among  the' 
topics  addressed  are  sources  of  revenue,  -budgeting  expenditure^, 
managing  funds,  and  recordkeeping  and, reporting  (fiscal  management); 
staff  relations  and  administration,  recruitment  and  selection,  human 
resource  planning,  staff  development,  and  evaluation  of  staff  and* 
administration  (personnel  management);  and  organizing  for  planning* 
and  administration;  assessment  of  program. needs,  program  design,  ana 
evaluation  of  program  data  (program  development).  (CL) 
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foreword; 


in  September,  1973,  the  University  of  Minnesota  begap  operating 
*  a  new  training  program  for  special  education  admin  is  tratbrs.  Known 
as  the  [Special  Education  Administration  Training  PrqgMm  (SEATP)  , 
the  project  was  a  joint  venture  between  two  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity:   Departments' of  Special  Education  2nd  JJrfucdtional  Adminis- 
tration.   It  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  th^Burea6  of  Education 
_for  the  Handicapped,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  by  funds 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  y       -  s 

The  program  was  designed  to  meet  jL  current,  pressing  need  in 
"  Minnesota  and  also  to  serve  as  a  model  that  could  be   replicated  in 
,'the  training  of=  administrators  £nd  jnractitioners  in  other  areas  of 
the  human  services. 

The  Special  Education  Administration  Training  Program  (SEATP) 
_  was  created  as  a  competency^b^sed  education  program  developed  from 
a  systems  orientation  mod&l/to  be  used  for  continuing  education  of 
professional  administrafcbri  to  promote  educational  effectiveness 
and  efficiency.  / 

:  /  i 

■  The  participant's/ instructional  program  requires  the  completion 
of  course  materials  appropriate  to  his/her  needs,  provides  -periodic 
'consultant  assistance  In  improving  performance,  and  allows  opportuni- 
ties for  small  group  ihteraction  and  problem  solving  exercises. 

As  a  result  of  needs  assessment  activities  ,^ijie  course  materials 
are  divided  by  tabs  into  three  self-contained  curriculum  areas: 


•  Fiscal  Management, 

•  Personnel  Managerant,  and  %  '  .  ' 

•  program  Developnfent.  r  > 

Under  each  of  the  above  nameqt  tabs,  there  are  further  breakdowns  of 
the  curriculum  areas  into  Objectives.  Each,  objective  is  a  separate 
laodule  which  *Ls  color-codpd  in  the^f  ollowirig  manner;' 

Objective  1— White:,  % 
Objective  2— Pink. 

Objective  <3— -Green.     k  * 
Objective  4— YelJ^w.  * 
Objective  S^Blue.    -  * 
Objective  6~- -Salmon. 

Objective  7 — Cqcoa.  *   *  *        »  '  -  . 
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Within  each  color-coded  objective — which  is  numbered  Internally — 
there* is  a  preface,,  a  table  of  contents,  a  presentation  of  concepts, 
alternative  Suggestions  for  methods  of  implementing  the  concepts', 
summarised  reading  resource  materials,  and  a  reference  list.  .The 
participant  uses  only  those  materials  and  activities  for  each 
objective  on-  whiofi  a  pretest  has  indicated  his/hef  performance  to 
"be  below  the  criterion  level. 

Participants  then  complete  an  exetcise  demonstrating  their 
ability  to 'implement  the  concept  as  it  applies  to  their  job*  These 
exercises  are  assessed  by  field  consultants  who  base  their  judgments 
on  evidence  that,  the  pafticipant  has  correctly  understood  the  con% 
cept  and  application  of  the  concept  as  appropriate  to  the  partici- 
pant's ^situation. 

After  a  participant  satisf actoriJLy  Completes  instruction  in  a 
curriculum  area,  the  assessment  process  is  repeated,  using  posttest 
versions  of  both  the  performance  simulation  and  the  cognitive  post- 
test  for  an  objective.'  * 
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All  grantees  with  awards  from  programs  listed  under  "General  Instructions"  above  respond. 


1.  Date  of  Report: 


.c  August  ft,  1976 


3.  Period  cf  Report:  From: 


June  1.  1975 


4.  Grantee  Name  and  Descriptive  Name. of  Project: 


2.  Grant  Number: 
-  G0073y  096 


To: 


,    1«    Mav  31.  1976 


A  Model  for  Continuing  Education  for  Special  Education  Administration 


Certification;  1  certify' -that  to*  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  this  report  (consisting  of  this  and  subsequent  pages  ^and 
attachments)  is  correct  and  compete  in  all  respects,  except  as  may  be  specifically  noted  herein. 


Typed  Narneof  Project  Directors)  of  Principal  Investigators) : 
Richard  Weatherman,  Principal  Investigator 


Signature  of  Project  Director (s)  or  Principal  Jnvestigator(s): 


Part  II  ("AccomplisJiment"  Reporting) 


~>Afl  grantees,  except  for  those  v/ith  awards  under  13.443^ 
and  13.4^7  are  io  respond  to  this  Section  A.  Grantees 
under  13.443  and  ri.447  go-  to  B  of  Part  II. 

The  grant  application  for  programs  13.445,  13.446, 
13.450,  and  13.520  provided  for  the  following  functions 
or  activnies  a*  cticioncA  hcaiLigs  in  ilic  budget  and  ' 
iiamtive  sections: 

Research  and  Developme^P 
■Demonstration/Service 
f  Evaluation  * 
,  Dissemination 
"lnservice"  Training 

*>  « 

Programs  1 3.448,  J  3  451,  and  13  452  do  not  usually  re- 
quire a  breakout  since  the  primary  function  or  activity  is 
intrinsic  to  the  respective  program. 


For  each  oW>e  above  prolan's,  functions,  or  activities* 
(as  well  as  Those  of  special  import  for  certain  programs; 

replication,  advisory  councils,  parent  involvement) 
discuss  the  objectives  and  subobjectives  presented  in  the 
approved  application  (in  narraih  e  format)  in  terms  of: 

(i)  Accomplishments  and  milestones  me,t.  ^  '  ^  * 

(b)  Slippages  in  ait^nrrfent  and  reasons'  for  the  slippages. 

Refej  back  to  your  application  and  utilize  your  quantita- 
tive quarterly  projections,  scheduled  chronolotpcaJ  order  * 
k  and  target  dates.  >nd  c?!a  ccllecied  and  maintained  as  well 
is  criteria  and  methodologies  used  to  evaluate  results  for 
(a)and(b). 

Ako  fugblight  thos^Jjases  of  the  plans  of  action  presented 
s  in  your  application  th*it  proved  most  successful,  as 


well  as  those  that  upon  implementation  did  not  2ppear 
fruitful,  * 

Grantees  finishing  this  portion  of  Part  II,  go  to  C  of 
Part  II. 

B.  Reporting  for  Grantees  under  13.443  (Research  and  Dem- 
*  onstration)  and  13.447  (Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion Research).  *  v 

Rscuss  major  activities  carriod  out,  major  departures  from 
the  original  plan,  problems  encountered,  significant  pre-, 
liminary  findings,  results,  and  a  description  ,and  evaluation 
of  any  final  product.  Either  include  copies  of,  or  discuss: 
information  materials  released,  reports  in  ^newspapers, 
magazines,  journals,  etc.;  papers  prepared  for  professional 
rneetings;  textual  and  graphic  materials,  completed  curri- 
culum materials  and  instructional  guides,  or  drafts  if  in  a 
developmental  stage,  special  methods,  techniques  and 
models  developed;  tests,  scales  and  other  measunn^erv- 
„  ices4ised.  r 

When  finished  with  this  portion  of  Part  II,  13.443  and, 


C. 


13.447.  grantees  go  to  C  of  Part  II. 

AU  grantees  are  to  respond  to  this  Section  C.  Discuss 
the  following: 

(J)  Unanticipated  or  anticipated  spinoff  developments 
(i.e.,  those  whid^wcre  not  part  of  your  originally 
approved  suhobjecmes,  but  which  are  contemplated 
within  the  purpose  of  the  EJucatiqn  for  the  Standi- 
capped  legislation,  such  as  new  cooperative -inter* 
agency  efforts,  a  decision  by  volunteer/ s)  to  pursue 
a  career  w  zpeeiql  education,  new  public  school  poU 


IPaft  II,  Section  C,  continued  from  reverse) 

fey  to  integrate  handicapped  children  into  regular 
classrooms,  enactment  of  mandatory  or  other  State 
.  -  legislation  affecting  early  f ducat jon.  relevant  new 
coune  offerings  at  universfiies,  etc.).  ' 

(2)  Where  outputs  are  quantified  in  response  to  any  por* 
•  t    tion  of  Part  II,  relate  quantifications  t&  cost  data 


fps  computation  of  unit  costs.  Analyze  and  explain 
high-cost  units. 

(3)  Indicate  ojher  matters  which  you  would  like  OE  to 
know  about  (e.&,  community  response  jo  the  pro- 
ject, matters  concerning  the  project's  working  rela- 
tionship with  OE,  technical  assistance  of  OE  staff 
warty  other* relevant  subject.) 


PthlH  * 

f  9  -  t  » 

4 

,  All  grantees  with  aJDemonstratron/Service  function  or  activity  are  to  complete  Table  I.  All  grantees  under  13.488  and 
13.451*  as  well  as  those  under  other  handicapped  programs  with  a  Training/"In«rvice"  Training-activity  are  to  complete 
Table  II,  m  9  \ 


T 


NOT  APPLICABLE 


Table  IA 

Demonstration/Service- Activities  Data 
OriWren 


Enter  actual  performance  data  for  this  report  period  into  the  appropriate  boxe$:  Use  age  as  of*the  time  of  the  original  applica- 
tion, or  the  continuation  application,  whichever  is  later.  On  lines  above  ltne  11,  count  multihandicapped  individuals  only  once, 
by  primary  handicapping  condition,  and  indicate  the  number  of  muiyhandicapped  in  line  12.  Data  for  lines  1^  through  1 1  are 
for  those  directly  served;  i.e.,  services  to  those  enrolled  or  receiving  major  services,  and  not  those  njerely  screened,  referred  or 
given  minimal  or  occasional  services.  *  *  '  1 


Type  of  Handicap 

Number  of,  Handicapped  Served  by  Age  * 

Ages 

Ages 

Ages 
6-9 

Ages 
J<>12 

Age*' 
13-18 

Age  19  - 
and  Over 

1.  Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

2.  Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

< 

3.  Specific  Learning  pisabilities 

4.  Deaf  Blind 

 1  ■  — 

\  

,5*  Deaf /Hard  of  Hearing 

• 

6.  Visually  Handicapped 

* 

7.  Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbefl 

V 

8.  Sperfh  Impaired 

_    __  j 

\          <  * 

/ 

d 

-  \ 

9.  Other  Health  Impaired  ♦ 

—  J*—  

10.  Crippled 

\   i 

11.  Total 

9 

12.  Multihandicapped 

I 

-4  1  

^  Jf  the  dafa  in  the  above  table  differ  by  more  than  10  percent  from  the  data  originally  presented  in  your  approved  application, 
please  explain  the  difference. 
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Table  IB 


NOT  APPLICABLE 


Type  of  Staff 

i  t^i  

,                Number        *      ,  j 

Full-time 

 *  /  •  - 

Part-time 

(As  Full-time  Equivalents) 

r  roiCT5iOr»3*»  r  cr  >onnci 

(excluding  teachers) 

 — — 

Teachers 

* 

Paraprofessional 

s 

TablClC 


SOT  APPLICABLE. 


Service 

*  * 
Number  of  Handicapped 

Screened 

 ;  

^Diagnostic  and  Evaluative 

Found  to  Need  Special  Help 

4 

Other  Resource  Assistance 

Table  II 

Preservice/lnservice  Training  Data 


Handicapped  Area  of 
Primary  Concentration  » 

Number  of 
Persons  Received 
iraervice  Tra mirtg 

Number  of  Students  Received 
Preservice  Training  by  Degree  Sought 

*  AA 

BA 

MA 

Post-MA 

Multihandicapped 

Administration 

» 

20 

20 

Early  Childhood 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

Educabfe  Mentally  Retarded 

 9  1 

-\  

Specific  Learning  Disabilities 

Deaf/Hard  of  Hearing  * 

\ 

J 

Visually  Handicapped 

* 

Seriously  Emotionally  Disturbed 

 » — ■ 

Speech  Impaired 

Dipped  and  Other  Health  Impaired 

• 

TOTAL 

20  ' 

/ 

/  - 
20 

If  data  in  Table  H  above  differ  by  more  than  10  percent  from  those.in  your  approved  application,  explain. 

— ■  ■  i-  I,    :        ,        ■  — k-  : — —  - 
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PA£T  II 


sroanfcs 


NARRATIVE  OF  PROJECT  ACCOIJPLISffiffiNTS  •  , 

•  .  *. 

Special  Education  Administration  Training 

Program  (SEATP) 


A*    Objectives  and  Subobjectives  ,  . 

Previous  reports  have  dealt  with  the  project  accomplishments  of*  FY  74 
and  FY  75.    The  first  two  years  will  be  summarized  here.    The  focus  of 'this 
report"  will  be  upon  specif  i&>  accomplishments  of  the  third  year  objectives, 
and  upon  accomplishments  of  the  full  project.  .  ^ 

Year  One  df  .the  project  (1973-74)  -was  devoted  to  fobr  main  priorities. 

*  »  *  t 

The  first  of  these  was  the  development  of  a  field  centered,  competency  based 

t 

model  of  education.    A  document,  Special  Education"  Administration  Training 
Project  Program  Description,  was  prepared  to  describe  t^t  model  and  is 
dated  September,  1974.  V>  •  • 

The  second  priority  of  Year,  One  was  the  identification  of  competencies, 
using  , a  procedure  described  in  the  September  document.    The  procedure  con- 

*  *  \ 

sisted  of  combined  goal  analysis,,  job  analysis  and  an  anthropological  field 
study.    Competency  statements  were  generated  on  the  basis  of  these  procedures. 
The7 development  of  program  evaluation  procedures  was  deferred  priority. 

An  assessment  model  was  produced  as  a  second  1974  document.  t 

« 

The  fourth  priority' of  Year  One  was  ,to< present  and  develop  instruction 
for  program  participants.    Implementation  of  this  priority  consisted  of ^ two 
major  components:    three  workshops  based  in  the  initial  identification  of  ^ 
objectives;  and  the  planning  and  development  of  field  centered  instructional 
materials,  assessment  instruments  (domain  referenced  test  and  sittfulation) .  ♦ 
An  interim  evaluation  report  was  prepared  In  February,  1974,  describing 


the  evaluation  design  &id  the  program  description  documents. 

During  Year  One  aflnd  continuing  with  development  iri  Year  Twpf  th^  train- 

% 

ing  model  was  devised  an  (Elaborated,  c 

r  • 

In  Year  Two  (1^74-75),  field  test  was  begun  of  the  program  model,  mater- 
ials  and  assessment,  system.    The  resultant  model  ana  the  Special  Education 
Admlnl&tratiQn  Training  Prograto  (SEAT?/)  will  be  described  at  the  end  of^his 


narrative  as  product  of  the  total  thr^e  year' project, 

-  ■  :  Not  previously  reported  and  therefore  detailed  here  at  feome  length  alre^ 
the  objectives  iuid  accomplishments  of  Year  Three,  FY  76.    The  objective* 
given  below  are  organized  by  quarter  as  was  done  in  the  year's  gtant  appli- 
cation.   Only  those  objectives  which  were  approved  by  the  grafting  authority 

are  covered* in  this  report,     ,      *      * —  .  *  * 

Summer,  1975  !  '  '        4  • 

Objective:   ttontimxe  to-coordinate;  field  -instruction; -and  delivery  aystenu. 

f  * 

in  pilot  application,     t  * 


Objective:    .Confining  in  Minnesota,  modification  and  refinement  of  course 
material  delivery  and  assessment  systems  based  on  feedback.  * 

Objective:    Begin  utilization  .of  anthropological  study  results  as  ready. 

Objective;  Conduct  goa^  analysis,  job  analysis  apd  begin,  anthropological 
study. 

Objective:    Finalize  total  project  timeline. 

(fc)    These  objectives Irere  met  by  tfBNp^pject.    Much  of  the  activity 
was  in  the  second  objective,  that  of  course  lfiodif icsttion  and 
refinement.    The  anthropological  study  was  available  in  the 
form  of  a  prospectus  and' backgrounding  which  was  useful  in 
i         structuring  some  of  the  other  approaches  to  jo1>  description 
(goal  analysis  and  job  analysis). 


+     ♦  .1      ,  vf 

0>)    Slippage:  *  Th^  overaJLl  project  tlaellne  was  not  finalized  1 

during*  this  quarter  buy  rather  in  the  succeeding  quarter. 

Pall,  JL975  *  \  •  — 

Objective:    Plan  for  second  pilot  implementation  of  course  materials, 

assessment  system  and  delivery  system. 

6bjec'tive:    Continue  pilot  delivery  of  instruction  in  Minnesota. 

♦      *  *  * 

Objective t    Modify  Instruction,  assessment  system  and  delivery  system 
based  ugon  first  year  feedback. 

Cbj'ective:    Continue  utilizing  anthropological  data  as  report  is  *tcom-  * 
pleted.  f  ^ 

(a)    The  objectives  listed  for  the  fall  quarter  were  also  attained. 
Arrangements  were  begun  with  the  Mankato  ^*id  St.  Cloud  State 
Universities  with>^gard  to  the  second  pilot  implementation. 
V     Fleli delivery  of^  instrtrction  continued -id.th  extensive  in£i~  . 

m 

vidual  consultation  being  given  to *the  20  special  education, 
alminiArators  in  the  pilot1  group.    Very  extensive  modification 
of  the  SEATP  system  ^Instruction,  assessment  and  delivery 
systems)  was  l^egun  and  carried  forward  irjfo  the  succeeding 

quarter.    Reference  will  be  made  later  to  the  final  results 

»  .  » 

of  this  modification. 

,    (b)  *  Slippage:     The  finding  of  the  anthropological  study  were  npt 

•  ^ 
made  available  to  the  project  due  to  difficulties  in  insuring 

V 

I 

the  adequate  safeguard  of  this  data.    The  effort  was  even- 
•    tually  terminated,  although  substantial  insight  was  gained 
and  was  incoifporated  into  dther  approaches  to  job  descrip- 
^  Clon*- 


Winter  1975-76     '  t  '  *    *  v 

Objective:    Complete  Minnesota  ^ttf\ropoiogic^  report  at^d  utilize  Jor* 
'competency  validation  and.  as  (fata  foY  instruction  and  simulation.  '  . 

Objective:  First,  gr^^ ;0f^»paf^c^|>lnts  sKduld- complete  pilot  test*  oAf  . 
instruction  near  end  of  this  period?  4  ^  ' 

*  fa)    Instruction  afid  assessment  with  the  pilot  gtoup  of  participant 
was  the  major  achievement  of  this,  quarter.'   During  the  ptojecft 
year,  field  instruction  w^s  carried  out  by  individual , consul - 
tfction.    In  addition,  three  assembled  >vork$hops  were  held  with 
i  the  participants,  one  workshop  eAch  on  fiscal,  personnel  and* 

program, planftiftg  competencies.   JPhere  were  some  unanticipated 

v  »  ,*  ^_ 

*'    *  .  ^ 

aiyi  beneficial,  spinoffs  of  this  as  Mil  be#  noted  in  C  below. 

-  _  '  ^«  < » 

Additional  modifications  were  made  in  the  <pourse  content  and  ' 
„    t  particularly  in  improvement  of  the  assessment  system.  The 
assessment  system  developments  were  sufficiently  ^i^v^f icfnt 
as  to  ^warrant  a  separate  description  which. i?  appended  to 
.  *  '      this  repta.  *  /  *  * 

0>)    Slippage:    Further  work  on  trfe  anthropological  study 'was  not 

'  I  >^ 

carried  out  as  is  noted  above^    -  .  ^ 

Spring,  1976  *  \ 

< 

Objective:    Materials  will  be  duplicated  after  appropriate  review.* 

Objective:    Minnesota  cours'e  authors  Vili  complete  modifications. 

Objective:    Materials  will  be  duplicated  in  quantity  aft^r  appropriate 
.review.      »  *  \  "        ^  "  < 

Objective:   ^Minnesota  question  authors  wiy.  complete  their  work  and 
questions  will  be  entered  into  system  after  appropriate  staff  review. 

Objective:    Write  yearly  report.  , 

'  -    '  \  '  i#  \ 

(a)    The  several  objectives  that  relate  to  completion  and  reprojfuc- 
*  * 


tjon  of  the  materials  were  met*    The  authors,  of  course  materials 

4  '         *  '  '  ' 

♦   .  an*  qaestions/fcompleted  their  w&rk  and  the  review  and  editing 

was  carried  out.^  The  resulting  document  ^representing,  one  of 

-    *  the  major  products  of  this  project,  is  appended  tp  this. report  as 

a  participant's  notebook;,  ,This  document,  divided  into  three 

major  sections  (fiscal  managetoent,/personner.manageraent,  program 

-  development),  is  so  arranged  that  (the  partJjy^jMMfc  use  *eaoh 

section  thpt  d&rresponds  to  a  competency  as.  identified  by  pre-# 

te£t'.  /Tn  additip^to  the  material  reproduced  or  referenced 

in  the  course  notebook',  af>pepded  to  thig  report  >  the  project 

*  V  -  •  ' 

produced  a  computer  managed  pool  of  assessment  questions  that  > 

are  stored  on  magnetic 'tape.    Fir  each, of  objectives "indicated 

in  the  course  document,  50  questions  are  in  the  pool  and  are 

dratm  upon  randomly  and  i,n  a  quantity  determined  by  the  pretest. 

A  Baysian  program  determines  the  number  of  questions  to  be  used 

*  •  *  « 

*  otrpostttest  or  any  successive  Resting  of  com^tence.  The: 
«    t  objective  regarding  the  yearly  report  ts  met  in*  tfie  portion  of 

the  final  report  "  that  relates  to  project  Year  Three.  J» 

B.  \  (This  narrative  section  woulcl  apply  only  to  grants  undfcT:13.443  ,and 
13.447.),  *    .  ^ 

C.  Other  outcomes  and  developments  .      __  * 

A  number'  of  othfr  matters:  relating  to  the  SEATP  Project  are  Worthy  of 
note.      ^>  .  *  4  - .  \  -* 

*  *    (1)    Spinoff  developments  *  . 

There  were^everal  spinof  fs,from  the  SEATP  activity  ..Those 
•  ,  tfiat  were  primarily  local  will  be-  described*  first . 
<-  t      a*    All  20  members  of  the  pilot  grpup  o£  special  education  adminis- 


trators  have  been  certified  as  supervisors  of  special  education* 

« 

by  the  State  of  Miiftiesota.    Whfle  tttis  kind  of  recognition  was 

'     ■  *  *■ 

within  the  expectations  o£  possible  project  effects,  it  was  not 

•  t  *  ^ 

a  specifically  planned  objective.    It  is  interpreted  as  evidence 

that  the  $E£TP  me^  one  of  the  major  tests  of  its  utility  and 

credibility. 

About  1/3  of  the  participants  in  the  pilot  group  have  enrolled 
in  graduate  degree  programs  in  specii^education.    This,  enroll-. 
meat  is  not  required  for  their  credentials  and  is  interpreted 
as  evidence  of  interest  and  personal  ^dedication  to  continued 
inservice  training •  ^ 

# 

During  the  course  of  the  project,  approximately  1/3  of^the  par- 
ticipaiits  have  tjeen  promoted  in  theij  work,  some  of  them  into 
administrative  ^positioas  in  genera!  education/  This  moves, 
trained  personnel  and  those  with  an  orientation  ^to  tl^educa-* 
tional  needs  of  the* handicapped  into  positions  of  increasing 
policy  influence. 

On  their  own  initiative,  the  pilat  participants* organized  them- 
selves into  five  regional  ,gr&ups  for  the  purpose  of  joint  study 
andTnutual  support.    This  facilitated. field  instruction  an4 
should  be  cdnsiderpd  as _a  possibility  for  replication. 
The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Arizona,  Vermont  and  Washington 
have  shown  interest  in  replicating  the  SEATP  *and  participating 

in  further* field  testing. v  Definite  replication  plans  are. 
*  * 

being  worked  out  with  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  ♦ 
Beginning  as  a  working  paper  of  ,  the  proj^c*  and  passing  through 


•      •  » 


a  second  editing  and  a  second  "printing  of  500  copies,  a  project 
*  *  * 

publication  entitled  Competency  Based  Educations    A  Generic  t  * 

9 

Mjfoel  has  been  p^duced.    This  publication  has  brought  about 

*  •      x  *  * 

a  number  6f  contacts  by  persons  interested  in  applying  the  m  w 

mo4el.    Noteworthy  has  been  the  invited  participation  of 
project  personnel  in  receiving  a^  gift  from  t$m government  of 

i 

Norway  to  the  government  of*  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
*•  tff  one  million  kronei-  ($200,000).    In  t urn, f Fres ident  Ford  ' 
S  ';  delegated  the  gift  to  the  Vinland  National  Center,  a  planned 

facility  in  Minneapolis  that  will  emphasis  healthful  living 
for  disabled  and  retired  persons.    Continued  participation 

*  is  anticipated,  including  application  of  the  generic  model. 

g.  Other  departments  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  (Hospital 

Administration,  Public  Health,  and  Adolescent  and  Child 

Psychiatry)*have  worked  with  project  staff  for  the  purpose  of 

translating  the  genetic  model  into  their  oWn  training  of^ 

♦  * 
administrators. 

■•  # 

h.  The  mod^l  has  been  incorporated  into  a  university  course  on 
edrly  child-hood  education.  "  v  — ^ 

(2)  The  project  output  is 'not  quantified  into  cost  units. 

(3)  Other  matters  v 

*  ~*  , 

sAmong  the  spinoffs  indicated  above,  two  of  the  most  noteworthy 

are  (e)  planned  replication  of  SEATP  and  (t)  partirtf^tion  in  the 

Vinland  National  Center,  lln  addition/project  staff  have  given* 

technical  assistance  related  to  slXTS  to,  such  organizations  as 

the  National ^Associat ion  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education. 
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PREFACE 


FISCAL  MANAGEMENT  is  one  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special  '    -  - 
Education  Administrator  Training 'Program.    The  training  was  developed  „ 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  d&  the  first  application  *• 
of  the  competency-based  education  model, /  It,  i£  designed  so  that 
revi^ions  cpn  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional  • 
.needs  of  the  participants.    'ThS  student,  course  author  and  pre/post 
test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  pxla  material. 

The  competency  areas  for  the  Jiscal  management  course  were 
empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  .special  education  administratorr 
And  although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific  f 
position,  the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your 
performance  on  the  job: 


Sources  of  Revenue 
Budgeting  Expenditures 
/Managing  Funds 
\  Recordkeeping  *-%nd  Reporting 


Each  of  the  afcove  has  been  independently  desijped  so  that  the 
fiscfal  management  course  can  he  tailored^to  meetf^your  needs.  In 
addition,  the  competency  areas  contain  th£  necessary  material  fbf 
instruction — including  course ^author  material,  written  questions, 
evaluation,  sample  forms,  and • required,  readings.  % 

'Any  questions  youfiave  or  problems  you  encounter  with  the  in- 
structional ^aterial  should  be  discussed  vith  the  field  consultant. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provide  input  for  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better:  meet  your  nfcfeds  as  a  spec ial< education 


administrator. 
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EVALUATION 

>  ♦ 


SOURCES    O.F  REVENUE 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give  you  some  ipsight  into 
who  pays*  the'bill  and  how  they  do  so.    It  also  describes  the  source 
of  this  revenue,  flow  through  funds  ("federal,  state  and  private), 
and  some  regulators  of  this  flow. 

There  is*  a  real  frustration  in  wanting  to  do  a  good  job  and 
being  limited  by  what  caa  be  financed  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
If  you  think  it  over,  you  have  the  same  kind  of  restraints  in  your 
personal 'life  as  a  school  district  has  with  limited  resources.        v  ' 
However,  to  know  these .limited  resources,  you  must  know  what  sources 
are  available.  . The  following  material  will  do  just  that. 

t 

All  of  your  required  reading  materials  are  included  in  these 
pages.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  material  is  intended       be  con-*- 
ciae  and  directed  toward  administrators  working  specifically  ir/ 
special  education.    For  additional  information  regarding  general 
background  in  school  finante,.  you  should  pursue  the  broader  area 
of  public  finance . 


A.    Principlesdf  Finance  for  Special  .Education  Programs 


1.     .NATURE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

t  ' 

Because  of  specialization,  one  generally  thij^ts  of^gducation 
and  its  financing  as  separate  entities.     This  is  to  some  extent, 

bat  the  roots  of  special  education  school  finance  we  based  on  the 
broader  area  of  public  finance. 

Sincethe  federal  constitution  is  mute  regarding  public  educa- 
tion, this  function  is  oftentimes  conceded  to 'be  a  basic  responsibility 
of  the  individual  states.    Despite  this  uninvolvement »  a  good  case 
can  be  made  for  federal  support  of  educational  activity.     In  fact, 
the  federal  government  has  moved  in  that  'direction  in  recent  years* 
Although  federal  participation  in  public  School  financing  is  relatively 
small,   in  terms  of  the  total  picture  its  impact  on  ;LndividMal  school 
districts  can  be  very  significant  and  may  yet  represent  a  potential 
for  the  futm-e. 

FM  I-£  J  . 


'  Public  school  districts  are  products  of  the  state.     State  laws 
give?  them  their  existence,  their  authorities,  and  their  limitations. 
It*ls  important  to  recognize  that  education  is  one  among  many  functions 
or  services  competing  for  limited  resources  of  the  state  and  local 
governmental  structure.    Thus,  the  pure  mechanics  of  public  school 
"financing  is  only  a  part  of,  and  subject  to,  the  genaral^ social  and  t 
economic  concerns  of  public  finance. 

Minnesota  school  districts  have  two  major  sources  of  revenue:' 
those  in  the  form  of  state  aic^fe  and  those  coming  from  local' property 
taxj^feion.    Minor  sources^of  revenue  include  federal  aids,  county  aids,  « 
rental  and  ffees,  investment  income^  and  nonresident  tuition.  Receipts 
from  the  sale  of  bonds  are  not  classified  as  a  revenue,  but  these  funds 
are  the  major  financing  mechanism  for  new  building  projects.  While 
there  will  be  some  variations  among  districts  depending  on  progtam, 
a  typical  funding  pattern  woulj^  be  as  illustrated  below., 


t 


Sources  of  Revenue'by  Fund 
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*The  state  does  no^t  provide  aid  programs.    However,  the  state  does 
♦  participate  in  payment  of  property  tax  levies,  and  the  receipts  are 
classified  as  state  aids.        '  t 
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2.     FUND  ACCOUNTING — DEFINITION  AND  USE 


Governmental  .accounting  systems  should  be  Organized  and  operated 
on  a  fund  basis.    A  fund  is  defined  as  an  independent  fiscal  and 
accounting  entity  with  a  self-balancing  set  of  accounts  recording  cash 
and/or  other  resources  together  with  all  delated  liabilities,  obligations 
reserves,  and  equities  which  are  segregated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  specific  activities  or  attaining  certain  objectives,  in  accordance 
with  special  regulations,  restrictions,  or  limitations. 

The  diverse  nature  of  governmental  operations  land  the  necessity 
of  determining,  legal  compliance  preclude  a  single,  unified  set  of 
accounts  for  recording  and  summarizing  all  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  a  governmental  unit.    Instead,  the  required  accounts  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  funds,  each  "of  which  is- completely  indepen- 
dent of  any  other.    Each  fund  must  be  so  accounted  for  that  the , 
identity  of  its  resources,  obligations,  revenues,  expenditures,  and 
fund  equities  is  continually  maintained.    These  purposes  are  accomplished 
by  providing  a  complete  self-balancing  set  of  accounts  for  each  fund 
which- shotf  its  assets,  liabilities,  reserves,  fund  balances  or 
retained  earnings,  revenues,  and  expenditures.    This  requirement  of  a 
complete  set  of  accounts  for  each  fund  refers  to  identification  of 
accounts'  in  the  accounting  records  and  does  not  necessarily  extend 
to  ^physical  segregation  of  assets  or  liabilities.    For  example,  it 
is  not  essential  to  have  a  separate  bank  a£cogoit  for  the  cash  of  each 
fund,  unless  such,  is  required  by  law,  bond  indenture,  or  other  con- 
tractual agreement. 

3.    BURKE'S  PRINCIPLES  r  _ 


Special  education,  school  finance  is  a  subdivision  of  the  broader 
field  of  public^  finance.    However*  there  are  special  areas  of  concern 
pertaining  to  school  finance  which  should  be  recognized.    Burke  (195?) 
classifies  these  areas  into  the  following  groups  of  principals: 
government  responsibility ,  decentralization,  initiative  and  adaptabili- 
ty, equalization,  fiscal  independence,  and  state  supervision'. 

*  *■  *  > 

Although  these  principles  stated  by  Burke  in  1957  are  still 
applicable  today,  many  new  factors  now  exert  considerable  impact  on 
public  school  finance.     For  instance,  while  the  principle  of  equali- 
zation remain*  a*  desirable  goal,  the  .concept  has  undergone  significant 
changes  in  recent  times  due  to  recent  court  decisions  (see  subsection  d) • 

The  following  material  (subsections  a-f)  will  review  current  trends 
and  status  *f  public  school  finance  in  Minnesota  school  districts  and 
will  discuss,  these  developments  within  Burke's  broad  principles.  ' 

a#    GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY .    Jh^  historical  development  of  education 


in  the  United  States  placed  the  t&Sfc  responsibility  for  education 
with  the  individual  states.    Related  to  this  are*  two  issues  with  which 


Burke  concerns  himself — tijf  role  of  church  and  ^othef  private  schools,  * 
and  the  need  for  federal  government  participation  in  school  financing.  * 

a 

Inflation,  growing  educational  costs,  and  their  resulting  impact 
on  tax  resources  have  ,tende<f  to  Increase  preoccupation  with  nonpublic  * 
school  issues.    For* instance,  church  schools  were  usually  able  to 
operate  at  a  lower  cost  with  no ^Irain  on  the  tax  dollar;  that  picture  / 
has  changed  drastically.    Ap  the  church  schools  found  it  necessary  to 
hireWsre  lay  personnel,  new  concerns  arose.    These  concerns  focus 
on  how  the  public  school  system  might  handle  the  financial  impact 
should  private  schools  be  forced  to, close.     Furthermore,  while  direct 
aids  to  parochial  schools  are  unconstitutional  under  the  federal  consti- 
tution an,d  many  state  constitutions,  means  are  being  devised  to  offset 
parochial  unit1  costs  through  the  "child  benefit"  and  "general  welfare" 
provisions  of  those  constitutions,  .  - 

The  question  of  federal  participation  in  the  financing  of  public  ' 
education  no  longer  centers  on  whether  or  not  federal  appropriation  Is 
desirable.    Today,  issues  deal  with  the  method  and  scope  of. federal 
financing.    At  the  present  time,  the  federal  input  is  relatively  small, 
and  the  primary  sburce  is  categorical  aids.    The  important^fact,*  however 
is  thatf  the  trend  is  toward  increasing  federal  money  contributions. 
Significant  steps  in  this  direction  wereyt^ken  with  the  National  Defensd 
Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965.    Both  of  these  programs  fund  categorical  services.    As  indi- 
cated by  the  proponents  of  increased  federal  funding,  the  federal 
government  collects  two-thirds  of  all  taxes,  yet  pays  only  6  percent 
of  th£  cost  of , education*-    Besides,  the  federal  tax  system.is  viewed 
as  the  only  tax  structure  which  is  broad  enough  to  collect  the  large 
amounts  of  money  needed  for  public  education,  and  the  federal  income 
tax  is  less  regressive  than^the  local  property  tax'.    Thus,  if  the 
principle  of  equalization  is  to  apply  on  a- national  level,  the 
proponents  of  increased  federal  funding  argue  that  this  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  through  some  form  of  federal  foundation  program 
aid.  " 


b.     DECENTRALIZE TION .    Public  education  in  Minnesota,  as 'well  as  in 
most  other  states,  is  decentralized  through  local  School  boards  and 
districts.    Local  school  board  members  are  viewed  as  state  agents  with 
special  dtities  and  responsibilities.     This  structure  allows  them  to 
operate\  relatively  free  from  political  pressure  but  still  recognize 
the  unique  requirements— of  public  education,  as , compared  <to  other 
governmental  functions.-  Public  education  must  be  responsive  to  local 
needs. 


The  major ^problem  of  decentralization  deals  with  its  size  and* 
scope,  and  current  efforts  to  consolidate  "school  districts  are  aim^d 
at  solving  this.    Minnesota  reduced  the  number  of  its  school  districts 
from  7,685  in  1940,  to  less  than  450  in  1974.    A  district  should  be 
large  enough  to  offer  a  complete ^iuc^tional  program,  yet  should  not 
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be  bo  large  as  td  prevent  loeil  responsiveness:'  From  the  fiscal  view- 
point, a  small  geographical  fcize  may  provide  a  vety  restricted  type  of 
tax  bas£,  while  a  latger  area  tends  to  yield  a  more  adequate  and  -  * 
diversified  tax  bas^/ 

c.    INITIATIVE  AND  ADAPTABILITY.    -Of  all  the  principles  outlined  by  - 
Burke,  th^  area  of  initiative  and „ adaptability  seems  most  infringed 
upon  by  the  present  trend  .of  public  school  financing  in  Minnesota. 
This  principle  assumes,  a  standard  of  good, ' "average"  schools.  It 
permits  some  school  districts  to  pwvide  opportunities  well  above  the 
rtorm  in  order  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  .raising  the  average,  and  it 
encourages  *high  expenditure  levels  which  do  not  make  the  fiscally 
able  conform  to  some  norm.     In  contrast,  the  current  Minnesota  system 
predetermines  a  fiscal  average  and  directs  all  districts  to  the  level 
of  that  norm.    Noted  later  (subsection  d) ,  this  procedure  was  stimu- 
lated by  recent  court  ^cisioris  .and  is  how'  a  national  trend.  * 

'  w 

f    The  decentralized  st^uotute  of  public  edugation  t>covides  a  frame- 
work for  local  &eo±s£ppi^p^§%  .and  this  permits  a  degree  of  initiative 
and  adaptability.    However*  tills  option  must  be  exercised  within  the 
boundaries  of  fiscal  restraint!    This  situation  presents  some  form  of 
dilemma  tp  educators.    They  are  constantly  urged  to  provide/ innovative 
and  exemplary  programs  yet  .often  reminded  that  they  must  operate 
within  %a  restrictive  fiscal  policy. 

Ii^l  the  past,  efforts  t6  finance  a  better  educational  program  vere 
made  possible  because  local  school  boarda^were  able  to , set  property- 
tax  levies.    This  ability  to  tax  is  /low  restrictjfcjh  aiid  has  been 
coordinated  w^th  state  aid  levels  to  limit  the  mMimunf  resources 
Available  to  school  districts*    Only  those  districts  bellow  the 
fiscal  average  may  receive  additional  aids.    Although  the  law 
provides  an  exception  to  these  restrictions  in  the  form  of  a  local 
referendum  to  increase „ tax  levies,  most  attempts  to  use  this  means 

have  been  unsuccessful. 

* 

Taxes,  in  general*  have  never  been  favored;  and  the,  property  * 
tax,  specifically,  has  been  subject  to  a  ^teat  deal  of  criticism. 
Regardless  of  its  fatalts,  the  property  tax  remains  the  most  practical 
means  of  local  fiscal  sypRort  to  the' school  districts.    While  there 
aj£  some  exception^  local  school  boards  generally  set  their  tax 
levies  in  terms  of  dollars  rather  than  mill  rates.    However,  the 
basis  used  in  determining  the  dollars  available  for  levying  is  a 
prescfibed  number  of  mills  per  present  statute.     In  Minnesota,  the 
dollar  levies  are  certified  to  the  county  auditor,  Who,4etermines 
a  "mill  rate  by'  dividing'  the  dpllar  levies  by  the  assessed  valuation  - 
of  all  tSkxable  property  contained  within  the 'school  district 
boundaries.    The  mill  rate  ia  expressed  in  tei^ns  of  one-tenth  .of  a  » 
cent  per  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.     It  is  merely  a  mathematical 
factor  used  to#  apply  the  tax  rate  to .  individual  pieces  oftflproperty. 


d.    EQUALIZA TION .    It  is  obvious,  that  all  school  districts  do, not  have  ^ 
equal  fiscal  resources,  thus  "the  i&ea  of  equalization.    Tfie  basic  idea 
at  providing  some  ojpans  j>f  equalization  has  been  around  for  a  loqg  time* 
Minnesota  made  Its  f irajt  attempt  at  fiscal  equalization  in  1915  when 
-it  provided  funds,  known  atf  supplemental  aid,  to,  school  districts  with 
low  valuation  and  high  tax  rates; 
'      §  - 

Burke  -(1957)  points  out  the  barriers  in  attempting  to  reach  de  facto 
equalisation!  *  Even  where  dollar  resource^  are" identical,  there  can  *. 

>e  no  guarantee  of  absolute  equality,  efforH  6r  opportunity.  Also, 
the  idea  oT  totally  maintaiheAeqyality  excludes  the  pqssibility  of 

-"competitive  betterment r1'    It  was,  perhaps,  for  thege  reasons  Chat  a^* 
program  of.  equalization  through  a  acinjjgOm  foundation  program  found 
acceptance  for  many  yearat^  The*  founSition  program  for  public  school- 
aids  in  Minnesota  was- adopted  inJL957;    In  brief,  the  *pr6gram  provided 
a  stated  amount  per  pupil  in  average . daily  attendance  less  a  calculated 
"local  effort"  based  on  local  district  property  valuation.  However, 
to  meet  needs  beyond  this  minimal  provision,  local  districts  were 
usually  allowed  to  tax  above' this'  level.    The  courts  tiave  since 
concluded  that  opttimal  equality  is, not  achieved  through  this  approach 
(Johns,  Kern,-&  Jordan,  1972).    A  series' of  court  decisions,  spear-  * 
headed  by  the  Serrano  and  Rodiquez  cases,  indicated  that  a -child's 
educational  opportunities#cannot  be  dependent  upon^he  wealth  of 
his  school  district.    These  court,  decisions  also  presumed  that 

•  ediicfcfcional  equality  is  positively  related  to  spending  equality.' 

*  * 

'    Major  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Minnesota  state  aixTprogroa 
beginning  with  the  1971  legislative  session.    Although  the  foundation 
program  still  exists,  ,it  now  directs  all  districts  toward  a  pre- 
"i  determ&ed  average  amount  of  resources  for  general  program  purposes. 
Levy  limit  walls,  placed  areueni  capital  outlay  by  the  1971  Legislature, 
ifere  iimited  further  by  the  1973  legislature.    The  1973  Legislature 

*  alio  equalized  bus  transportation  levies  and  took  further  action  td 
'  restrict  significant  income  sources  not  covered Iby  the  1971  action, 

•  ' '    "•  '."  '  -  .  •  i   ■  ■ 

•  e.    FISCAL*  fNDEPENDENCE .    Fiscal  independence  refers  to  independence 
of  school  districts  from  review 'of  their  Actions  (usually  fiscal)  by 
other  kgeribies.    This  is  not  a. current  problem  in  the  state  of  Minnesota 
In  fact,  »o#t  Minnesota  .school  districts  are  classified  as  independent 

•  School  Districts.    The  practice  of  fiscal  review,* however,  has  a 
negative  background,  especially  .in  reference  to  city  school  districts.. 
J*  the  past*  movement  against  fiscal  independence  was  led  by  a  group 
of  political  scientists  w^o  felt  that  the  effect- of  school  district  . 
taxilfc  power  should  be  coordinated  with  the' effects  of  other  local 
taxinf^tftfts.   'This  ha*  resulted,  at  least  in  parts,.,  to  the  ^present 
system  of  fiscal  monitoring  by  the  ftatfe  education  AgShcy. 

In  some  jarfeas  of  the  country  whq§  f  iscal  independence  is  not  so  * 
prevalent,  school  districts  mUsttake  their  amnual  budget  tp  the 
electorate  for  approval.,    In  Minnesota  the  only  fiscal  issues  which 
must  Be  brought  to  *y  Vote  of  thelpeople  are  bond  issues  "for  buij/iing* 


( 


programs  and  a  referendum  to  exceed  taxing  limitation.     It  should  be 
noted  that  the  state  legislature  has  placed  a  great  deal  of  fiscal 
restraint  on  Minnesota  school  districts  since  1971.    As  a  result,  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  added  the*  roles  of  review,  guidance, 
and  control  .in  relation  to  the  local  district's.    They  have  been 
handling  these  responsibilities  in  a  manner  that  assists  local 
districts  to  meet  their  financial  requirements. 


f.    STATE  SUPERVISION . ,  Burke  (1957)  discusses  various  typep  of  state  re- 
views and  controls  in  the  principle  of  state  supervision  which  include "the 
^following:    taxing  limits;  budgetary  review;  mandatory  legislation^ 
st£te  approval  of 'expenditures;  debt  limits;  and  preaudits.    All  are 
strong  restricting  measures,  but  apt  all  are  in  force  in  .the, state  of 
Minnesota.  >  ^  0  f 

Minnesota  school  districts  are  not  subject  topreaudit  or  to 
budgetary  review  in  the  sense, that  Burke  suggests.    The  State  Department 
of  Education  recently  discontinued  a  report  form  which  asked  for  annual 
budget  figures.    When  it  was  in  operation,  the'  form  was  used  as  a 
reporting  and,  not  a  controlling  device.    Although  there  is/a  law  wfiich 
requires  school  districts  to  publish  a  summary  statement  of  their 
budget,  it  jnay  not  be  qtiite  accurate  to  view  such  publication  as  a 
•  seripus  control  since  it  is  not  understood  as  -such  my  many.    By  like 
token,  the  state  fs  not  involved  in  approval  of  expenditures.  Some 
individual  programs  are  subject  to  preapproval  in  order  to  qualify 
for  aids;  however,  no  formal  process  is  in  existence  for  expenditure 
approval  other  than  the  normal  post-aud^t.  ^  * 

*•  i  S 

The  three  controls  very -much  an  actuality  in  Minnesota  are 
'mandatory, legislation,  tax  levy  and  debt  limitations. 

*  m 

Mandatory  legislation  can  be  a  control  that  poses  serious  problems. 
This  .is  especially  true  with  the  ne^limitations 'on  resources  imposed 
by  the  1971  and  1973  legislatures.    If  a  newly  mandated  program  is  ' 
enacted  without  additional  forms  of  aid  to  cover  its  cost,  tjhe  local 
school  district  is  forced  to  reduce  some  parts  of  Its  existing  school 

-  program  to  finance  the  activity.    By  placing  levy  limitations  on 

-  school  district^  .(which  also  quite  directly  affects  expenditure  levels),' 
the  legislature  is  indirectly  forcing  school  disti(Jcts  to  develop 
educ^atlorial  priorities  and  formalize  cost-benefit  relationships. 

Ta$  levy  limitations  and  debt  limitations  are  discussed  later  in 
greater  jjepth  (SectiorA32) ,  but  it  will  suffice  to  note  that  they  are  < 
basic  to  fiscal  procedure  in  Minnesota  school  districts.    Also,  the 
tax.  levy  limits  are  the  most  restrictive  elements  in  the  fiscal  scene  ** 
today.  \  '* 
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B.    Special  Education  Budgeting  Resources 

1.  .AIDS  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCATION     t  . 

«  C 

a.    STATE  A  J 135  AND  TUITION      Special  education  aids  are  paid  only 
on  programs  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  State 
aids  partially  reimburse  sphool  districts  for  costs  incurred  in 
conducting  an  &pptpved  program  of  special  education.    Basically, * 
they  apply  to  instructional  costs  for  salaries,  equipment  and  sup-  - 
plies,  examinations,  contracted  services  and  residential  placement. 
The  following  material  provides  an  overview  on  current  special 
education  funding  guidelines.. 

The  maximum  reimbursement  for  full  time  teachers  is  $10,000.00 
■  for  the  regular  school  year.    This  will  affect. the  special  education 
aids  generated  during- the  current  school  year  spd  paid  during  the 
next  school  year.         -  *  ^ 

The  state  will  also  assume  the  full  cost  of  the  education  of 
a' handicapped  pupil  for  whom  parental  rights  have  been  terminated 
by  a  court  order  or  for  whom  no  district  of  residence  can  be  deter- 
mined providing  the  pupil'  residesyin  a  state  institution  or  a 
licensed  residential  facility.    This  does  not  include  pupils  resid- 
ing inl^fos,ter  home  or  a  foster  group  home.    School  districte^will 
generate  aid  on  such  pupils  during  the  current  school  term  and^will 
,-be  reimburses  for  the  remaining  costs -after  other  aids  are  paid 
-'during  the  next  school  year*.    ^  • 

School  districts  vhicb  assumed'  the  costs  of  trainable  mentally 
retarded  pupils  for. whom  parental  rights  have  been  praxinated  or 
for  whom  no  district  of  residence  could  be  determined*  residing  in  a  9 
state  institution  or  a  licensed  residential  facility  during  the 
current  school* term  will  be  reimbursed  $550.00  for  each  such  pupil  b 
served.    Payment  will  be  made  during  the  next  school  term.. 

The  st?a£e  will  pay  transportation  aids  directly  to  school  dis- 
tricts providing  educational  prograips  for  jionresident  handicapped- 
pupils  residing  in  state  institutions  rattier  than  to  the  school 
districts  residence  of  the  pupils^    This  is  effective  for  aids 
*  paid  during*  the  current  school*  terta  "in  accordance  with  present  1 
legislation.^  This  lJaw  is  too  complicated  to  be 'completely  ex- 
plained; however,  the  law  brief ly  provided  for  the  following; 

The  iaj*  presently  provides  fbr  the  state  to  assiAne  80  percen^ 
of  all  transportation  cos,ts  with  no  limit  for  Minneapolis  and  St.1 
Paul  on  a  current  basis.    All  oth^r, school  districts  will  be  paid 
the  difference  between  the  per  pupfl  in.qome  from  a  one-mill  tevy 
*on  the  district  EARC  valuation  and  the  average  per  pupil  cost  on 
a  turrent  basis.    The  average  per  pupil  j cost  for  each  district  iS 
calculated  according  to  a  formula  whicH^  in  effect,  places  a  limit 
on  such,  costs.    For  example,  transportation  aids  paid  in  1976-77 
wiji  be  J>lreed  on  1976-77  transportation  costs.    s  *t  '*  - 
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When  a  pupil  is  enrplled  in  a  special  class  in  a  school  district 
other  than  his  district  of  residence,  the  school  district  providing  the 
service  makes  a  tuition  charge  to  the^child's  resident  district-*  This 
tuition  charge  is  not  reimbursed.    The  special  education  reimbursement 
is  paid  only  to  the  district  providing  the  service;  however,  the  child's 
resident  district  benefits  since  the  reimbursement  lowers Mthe  tuition 
charge.    The  resident  district  con tinue^Tto  draw  the  foundation  aid. 

The  tuition  fate  to  be  charged  for  any  handicapped  child  shall  be 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  Special  instruction  and  services  to  the 
child  including  a*%roportionate  amount  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service  minus  the  amount  of  .aid  for  handicapped  children  received  on 
behalf  of  that  ctfild.  * 

b.    FEDERAL  AIDS.    The  use  of  federal  funds  requires  completion  of  ' 
certain  Report  fiSrms.    While  the  fiscal  nature  of  these  reports  may 
seem  of  secondary  important,  they  do  have  a  legitimate  purpose.  /-Reports 
assure  uninterrupted  funding  of  work  and  account  for  any  afid  all  ttederal 
dollars  expended,   ^Fiscal  reports  for  all  federal  projects  are  basically 
the  same/    Consequently,  if  you  have  followed  any  single  program  through 
from 'start  to  finish  and  filed  the  necessary  reports,  yod^have  gained  * 
useful  expedience*,  * 


2.     STATUTORY  LIMITATION 


The  1971  Legislature  greatly  altered         tax,  levy  limits  as  a 
result  of  strong  taxpayer  concerns*    At  the  safffe  time,  a  series  of 
court  decisions  (See  Section  A3d)  put  a  new  definition  on  equaliza— ' 
tion  which  st«rongly  affected,  the  form  of  the  new  legislation.  All 
school  districts  were  to^be  headed  toward  a  state  average. 

In  order,  to  understand  the  situation,  it  is  helpful  to  view  a 
simplified  framework  of  a  school  district's  fiscal  structure: 

•  state  and  local  financed  maintenance  cost,  including  most  normal 
general  operating^  costs  of  the  district  except  as  noted 

•  general  opefatirf£  co£ts  excluded  -from  state  and  local  maintenance 
costs  are  primarily  community  services  and  federally  financed  programs. 
An  attemptis  made  to  approach  net  cost  by  reducing  expenditures  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  self-supporteS  by  receipts  from  lunchesf 
materials,  school  auxiliary  activities, • etc*  . 

•  transportation  costs*  which  have  been  stated  separately  because 
of  *the  variability,  of  these  costs  among  school  districts, 

•  capital  outlay  costs 

•  debt  service  costs  fc  * 

The ^1971  Legislature  Attacked  the  problem  from  several  angles,  ^nd 
only  debt  service^as  left  without  some  tax  limitation  action.  Debt 
service  varies  among  districts  and  entails  the  legalities  of  a  commit- 
ment to  pay.     The  level  of  total  debt  itself  has  a  limitation  which  is  , 
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expressed  as  10  percent  of  the  actual  market  value  of  all 
exempt  property  within  the  district1 s  corporate  limits, 
by  the  county  auditor. 

v 

The  capital  outlay  levy  was  limited  to  an  increase  of  two  Equali- 
zation Aid  Review  Committee  fEARC)  mills  above  the  previous  year's 
levy  to  a  total  of  eight  EARC  mills.    The  purposes  for  which  the  money 
might  be  spent  was  restricted. 

Transportation  costs  were  removed  from  the  General  Fund  and     ,  \ 
funded  separately.    A  separate  tfcc  levy  was  authorized  for  trans- 
p6rtation  withonly  a  loose  restriction  that  the  levy  reflects 
estimated  eligible  pupil  (living  one  mile  or  more  from  school) 
coats,  less  state  reimbursement t    No  ^provisions  were  m^de  forjp  v 
ineligible  transportation  costs  or  for  excess  costs  in  the  arra  of 
general  operating  costs  which  were  excluded  from  state  and  local 
maintenance  costs.    Since  federal  programs  have  their  own  aids, 
the  effectvof  this  action  w^s  to  leave  the  cooaimity  service 
activities  unfunded  except  receipts  from  summer  school  aids  and 
adult  education  fees. 

The  state  and  local,  maintenance  cost  information  was  compiled 
based  on  data  from  its  two  major  resources:    property  taxation  and- 
state  foundation  aids.   'All  school  districts^in  the  state  were 
classified  as  low  cost  or  hij^*  cost  districts,  in  relation  to  their 
1970-71  maintenance  cost*  per  pupil  unit  as  compared  to  a  level  of 
$663.00  per  pupil  unit.  *  % 

j 

For  1972-73,  ail  districts  were  allqwed  to  increase  their 
resource  level  by  $87.00  to  a  level  of  $750#.00.    "High  cost"  districts 
were  allowed  to  grandfather  their  excess  maintenance  cost  level  as  a 
constant  amount,  less  handicapped  aids    JlLow  Cost"  districts  were 
allowed  additional  financing  to  permit^ their  movement  toward.. the 
predetermined  average  level.    For  the  -19.73-74  fiscal  year,  this 
level  was  set  at  $788.00.    The  attainment  of  the^e  levels  was 
permitted  by  a  tax  levy  limitation  oi  30  EARC  tiills^or  "high  cost" 
districts  and  a  proportionally  lower  limit  for  "JUjw  cost"  districts 
witti  the  difference  being  provided  by  state  foundation  aid. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are  not  restrictions  on 
spending  per  se»,  although  they  may  imply  restrictions  on  availability 
of  resources  to  spend.     In  this  application  of  the  1971  legislation, 
the  format  controlled  only  the  major  revenue  sources.  Categorical 
aids  (other  than  handicapped  aids),  aids  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and 
mi^ellaneous  income  sources  were  not  applied  to  the  concept..  The 
1973  Legislature  further  stressed* limitations  in  the  same  direction.* 
Capital  putlay  tax  liqiitations^ were  further  restricted  or  enhanced 
(depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  district)  by  stating  the  limita- 
tion in  the' lesser  of  either  $65.00  per  pupil  unit  or, 10  EARC,  " 


Transportation  was  "equalized"  by  a  consistent  one  l5kRC  mill  ^ 
levy  limitation  plus  estimated  net  bus  depreciation,  with  the  remainder 
of  eligible  .costs  to  be  provided  through  state  aid.    Generally,  it 
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canrfJe  stated  that  no  real  provision  was^  made  for  covering  ineligible 
transportation  cbsts^a^though  a  token  appropriation  of  $7QQ<000  Was 
made  to  cover  transportation  of  ineligible  elementary  -students  because 
of  extraordinary  traffic 'conditions*    State  aids  for  transportation 
for  1974-75  were  restricted  to  the  lesser  of  actual  cost  and  110  V 
percent  o^f  1972-73  average,  cost. 

Community  services  received  some  consideration  at  the  1973  sessl 

A  school  .district  was  permitted  to  levy  dp  to  one  dollaf  per  capita  for 

community  services,  if  it  established  &  community  school  advisory  ^ouncil 

and  had  such  cauilfcil  approved  by*  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

This  may  or  may  not  cover  program  cosfes,  but  it  did  receive  some 

recognition  in  financing.  1 
r  *  • 

1 

,In  the  area  x>f  state  arid  local  maintenance  cost ,  some  minor 
revenue  iteips  we're  repealed.    The  aids  in  li?u  of  taxes  were  started 
on  a  phase-out  schedule,  and  t;he  high  CQSt  district  grandfather  levy 
was  started  on£^  longrrange  elimination  schedule.    Financing  levels' 
were  set  at,  $820*00,  for  1974-75,  vhich  was  aninc^earfe  of  approxi- 
mately 4  percent,  and  at  $860/QiD~£or  1975-76.    However,  these  were 
further  adjusted  for*the  1974,  session.    For  low  cost  districts  the 
phase-out  schedule  permits  them  to  recoup  one-sixth  of  their  differ- 
ential from  predetermined  cost  in  1973-74,  one-third  of  the  remainder 
in  1974-75,  and  one-half  of  the  remainder -in  1975-76. 

Apparently,  the  19*74  Legislature  recognized  that  some  of  the 
ljevels  *set  in  1973  were  unrealistic,  especially  in^view  of  rampant 
inflationary  costs.    Consequently,  transportation  aid  provisions 
for  1974-75  were  raised  from  11&  percent:  to  115  percent  of  1972-73 
costs,  and  an  additional  levy  was  permitted  to  cover  future  costs  of  » 
bussing  ineligible  elementary  students  for  safety  reasons ► 

The  financing  levels  of  state  and  local  maintenance  costs  were 
adjusted  to  ,$825.00  for  1974- ?5,  and  to  $875.00  for  1975-76.  Despite 
these  measures,  the  adjustments  represent  under  5  percent  increase 
in  1974-7*$  and  just  over  6  percent  in  1975-76;=  these  hardly  parallel 
current  inflationary  trends.     In  addition,  the  1974  Legislature    ^   '  V 
eliminated  the  factor  of  the  handicapped  aid  reduction  so  -that  it^  „^ 
can  be  added  into  the  grandfather  le\^  for  "high  cost"  districts. 

This  has  been  a  general  presentation  of*the  legislation  through 
the  last  few  years.    Some  special  adaptations  of  the  concept  apply 
to  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  districts  because  of  their  size  end 
character.   ,A  school  district  could  gain  additional  taxing  authority 
by  passing  a  public  referendum  on  the  specific  question  of  raising 
additional  taxes,  but  this  provision  is  usually  seen  as  politically 
unrealistic.    The  referendum  may  be  he^d  at  any  time^  but  no  more 
frequently  than  once  "a  year. 
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3.    PRIVATE  SOURCES 


By  far,  the  greaf est  part  of  a  school  district's  income  comes 
from  tv<?  major  sources.    These  are  taxation  and  aids  from  other  units 
of  government.-  Tlie  possibilities  of 'supplementing  these  sources  with 
significant  amounts  of  income  from  other  areas  is  quite  limited. 

a.  FEES.    One  source  of  private  funds  is  mate  possibj*  by  the  delega- 
tion of  general  management  of  the  school  system  to  the  local  school 
board.    The  board  has .the  authority  ,to  charge  fees  for  the  occasional 
use  of  building  facilities,  sell  surplus  or  obsolete  supplies  and 
equipment,  rent  entire  buildings  or  parcels  of  land,  anji  charge  fees 
for  certain  courses  or  supplies.    It  should  be  noted,  Jpwever,  that  ft 
the  rental  of  buildings  err  parcels  of  land' for  purposes  other  than 
educational  can  endanger  the  tax  exempt  status  of  thdt 'property 

The  ability  to  charge  tuition  and  fees  is  severely  restricted 
by  lav  and  state  regulations.    School  districts  are  under  a  mandate 
to  provide  a  free  education  through  the  normal  twelfth  grade  level 
program  for  the  residents  under  its  jurisdiction.    A, district  cannot 
charge  a  resident  child  tuition  for  required  program  offerings,  but 
it  can  charge  a  nonresident  either  through  the  resident  district  or 
directly  through  the  parents  if  the  placement  is  by  the  parent's 
choice  alone.    This  is  a  general  statement  of  tuition* application*  ^ 
Note  that  requirements  in  the  area  of  special  education  are  defined 
separately  in  the  laws  and  regulations.    Because  programs  such  as 
adult  education  are  beyond .normal  requirements,  tuition  may  be  charged 
tp  residents  and  nonresidents' alike. 

The  prohibition  against  charging  for  textbooks  for  normal  programs 
has  been  specifically  stated  in  the  law  for  some  time.    However,  some 
school  districts  require  a  student  to  provide  his  own  course  materials, 
to  pay  for  materials  when  a  student  makes  and  retains  an  iteni  (such  as  * 
in  woodworking) ,  and  to  pay  fees  for  certain  services  (such  as  towel 
service  in  physical  Education).    These  have  produced  some  form  of  source 
of  private  funds,,  but  the  legislature  has  enacted  legislation  which 
would  further  restrict  these  practices. 

b.  GR/&TS  AND  GIFTS*    Another  possibility  of  income  from  ptivate 
sources  is,  in  the  area  of  grants  or  gifts.    Grants  or  gifts  may  generate 
from  individuals,  local  organizations,  or  foundations.    An  individual 
may  Like  the  local  hockey  .ream  and  donate  funds  for  skates  or  uni- 
forms, the  PTA  may  donate  funds  for, trees  and  shrubbery  around  a 
school  building,  or  a  philanthropic  foundation  may  provide  a  grant 

to  conduct  a  research  project.    For  example,  the  Bush  Foundation, 
the  Hill  Foundation  and  the  Huestad  Foundation  4re  wellNknown  for 
their  generous  funding  of  special  eAcation  projects  andVther 
educational  activities  in  Minnesota. 

A  gift  or  grant  should  be  accented  formally  by  the  schoo]^ 
board,  not  only  because  that  body  is  the  only  one  with  authority 
to  do  so,  but  because  there  could  be  strings  attached  which  require 
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consideration  of  the  public  interest,    A  gift' or  grant  which. forces 
schQol  district* expenditures,  such  as  providing  one-fourth  of  the 
cofct  of  new  uniforms  if  the  schdol  district  pays  the  rest,  may  not 
be  ip  tune  with  the  best  use  of  funds  under  *a  situation  of  restricted 
finances.    After  the  monies  have  been  formally  accepted  by  th^  school 
baa^d,  it  lb  recorded  asjrevemje- in  the  proper  fund.  Subsequently, 
the  money  ik  expended  Jby 'foHav^ng  established  purchasing  and  expen- 
diture procedures^         ( m4  m  4 ,4. \    .  *•  * 

v 

4.  LEGAL  FUNCTIONS 

As  an  agency  of  state  government,  the  local  school  district 
.draws  its  power^f&id  authorities  from  state  law.    That  body  of  law 
sets  limits  on  the  activities  for  which  the  school  district  can  expend 
monies. 

The.  state  law  generally  gives  the  local  school  board  Aa  .broad 
power  to  manage  the  district  and  conduct  its  educational  functions.*. 
However,  the  law  does  specify  certain  activities,  and  in  such  instances, 
it  is  made  quite  clear  whether- the  activity  may  or  may  not  be  pursued. 
There  are  two  opposing  legal  views  regarding  .the  situation  where  the 
law  is  silent  on  a  specific  activity.     One  suggests  that  since  the 
activity  is  not  specifically  authorized,  it  cannot  he^ done.   ;The  other 
suggests  that  since  the  activity  is  not  specifically  prohibited,  it 
can  be  done  under  the  broad  general  powers  of  the  schopl  board.  These 
situations  must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  the  total  law  and 
are  normally  settled  by  the  Minnesota  Attorney ^General.  ** 

/In  any  event,  a  school  district  cannot  do  everything  for  "wtiich 
it  knfay  have^a  penchant.     For  instance,  a  school  district  may  desire 
public  sidewalks  for  the  safety  of  children  walking  to  a  given 
School,  but^t  cannot  build  them  because  this  activity  is  a  function 
of  thfes~loca£  municipality.     The  school  district  can  petition  the 
local  municipality  to  T>uild  the  sidewalks  and  may.  share  a  proportion 
of  the  total  assessment,  but  the  school  district  cannot  legally  spend 
funds  to  conduct  activities  which  are  outside  of  its  functional  * 
jurisdictions  % 

5.  PteOGRAM  COMPETITION  * 

lit  a  situation  of  limited  resources*,  any  given  program  withiiV  the  • 
system  will  find  itself  restricted  to  the  extent  of  demands  made  by 
other  programs.     In  the  budgeting  process  "he^J"  is  a  very  relative  word 
and  is  influenced  by  varying  biases.    After  mandated  programs  and 
inescapable  fixed  costs  are  subtracted,  the  competition  between  programs 
for  the  remainder  can  fye  intense* 

3>his  also  has  application  at  a  broader , level.    The  local  school 
board  is,  after  all,  a  representative  of  the  public.     If  locai  political 
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pressures  are  /'strong  enough,  the  Board  may  .not  even  levy  the  restricted 
amounts  possible  under  the  law,  thus  reducing  the  total  available  funds 
Likewise,  the  local  school  board  has  every  right  to  accede  to  local 
biases  and  political  pressures  to  favor  a  given  program,,  even  if  this 
must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  other  programs.    There  is  no  "pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,11  and  thera  is  no  amount  of  unlimited 
resources  available  to  public* education  in  Minnesota  today. 


C.    Review  of  Material 


The  introduction  before  Section  A  stated  the  general  purpose  of 
Objective  I,  "to  give 'insight  into  who  pays  the  hill  and  how  they 
do  so."    TKis  *was  accomplished  by  'covering  the'  following  material: 

•  principles  of  finance  for  special* education; 

•  state,  federal,  public  and  private  funding  sources  for  special* 
education;      •  ~   '        %  *    '  f~ 

•  reimbursement  procedures  in  calculating  projections  fort  use  in 
budgeting  planning  in  special  education;  and  k 

•*  districts'  legal  responsibilities  av$  restraints  for  serving 
the  resident /nonresident ^and  handicapped  student  In  special  education. 

Since  the  sources  of  revenue  were  of  prime  importance  to  the 
accomplishment  of  Objective  I, . they  have  "been  included  in  the  required 
readings.  , 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENTS 

1,  Using  the  project  budget  provided  with  required  reading 
materials,  reduce  the  annual  local- expense  on  this  project  t 
by  utilization  of  revenue  sources  outside  of  reimbursements. 
Present  a  case  for  the  continuation  of  this  project  using 
this  cos,t  reduction  as  an  argument.  ^  j 

2.  Decide  whether  or  not  your  district  is  in  accord  with  the 
current  interpretation  of  equalization  as  expressed  by  the 
courts.    State  the  reasons  for  your  position.    Suggest  alter- 
native sources  of  revenue  and/or  manner  of  distribution  by 
which  public  education  might  be  financed  in  today's  economy. 

3*     Identify  the  organizational  unit  in  your  school  district 
tfhich  is  responsible  for  special  education.    Explain  the 
procedures  by  which  budget  funds  are  allocated 'to  this  func- 
tion.   List  and  discuss  the  restraints  placed  on  allocation 
of  funds  to  this  section. 
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REQUIRED  READINGS  ■  fi 

i 

1.  Bright,  F.D. ,  Harvey,  S.W.,  Bernat,  *L.A. ,  et  al.  Minnesota 
*    education  1973:    An  overview.    Update,  1973,  H7) ,  1-7* 

2.  Burke,  A.J.    Financing  public  schools  in  the  United  States . 
New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers ,  .1957 . 

3.  Education  Research  Policy  Institute  of  Educational  Testing 
Service.    The  implement ation  of  change  in  education  of  the 
handicapped:    Three  policy  papers  on  the  implementation  ok 
P.L.  94-142  (report).    Washington,  D.C.:    Bureau  of  Educa^Y 

^         tion  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  1976. 

4.  Minnesota  federal/state  program  guide  for  elementary  an4 
secondary  schools.    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Department 
of  Education,  197&! 

5.  Minnesota  Session  LawiP;L973. 

6.  Proposal  writer's  handbook.    Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  1976. 

7.  Reimbursement  pattern.    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Departr 
ment  of  Education,  Special  Education  Section,  1973. 

A 

8.  Sources  of  funding.    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  .Department . 
of  Education;  Office  of  Developmental  Disabilities,  1976. 

9.  Understanding  grant-making  foundations.    Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, 1976. 
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MINNESOTA  EDUCATION  1973:     AN  OVERVIEW* 


At  the  end  of  the  1971  legislative  session,  a  review  of  the  % 
financing  problems  in  education  indicated  difficulties  which  could 
and  did  occur.     In  1973,  the  legislative  session  had  more  time  to 
deliberate  on  a-  final  bill  because  of  two  emerging  major  trends 
which  wej££  of  concern  to  the  legislature:     children  in  low-cost 
districts  receive  the  maximum  feasible  educational  opportunities/ 
under  increased  financing,  and  declining  incomes  because ^of  the 
combination  of  state  aids  and  levies- which  were  determined  by  or 
greatly  dependent  upon  school  enrollments . 

In  general,  recent  programmatic  changes  have  been  fully 
financed.    Current  financing  has  been  introduced  for  transporta-  1- 
tion  and  coul4  s£rve  as  a  model  for  special  education  legislation  .1 
in  following  sessions* 

A  general  review  of  educational  laws  reveal&  the  following 

areaa  which  deserve  more  study:  ,  *  „  . 

?*  ^ 

;  •  (the  adequacy  and  equity  of  agricultural  payments  used  to  reduce 
local  levies  for  operating  costs;  \ 

•  the  justification  for  using  inlieu  payments  for  the  further  * 
reduction  cfi  local  levies  for  operating  costs-;  *. 

•  update  of  the  aids^  ftormula  replacing  the  1970-71*fcase  and 
allowing  for  other  differentials,  especially  the  higher  cost  of 
special  education;  \  f • 

•  provision  of.  flexibility  in  financing  by  which  new  programs; 
critical  in  providing  all  children  with  broad  educational  exposure, 
can  be  initiated;  \\  -0  r  ~ 

•  adoption  of  a  means  by  |wttich  districts  having  excessive  tax 
delinquencies  can  be  helped;  7 

•  improving  the  liquidity  position  of  many  districts  which  suffer 
from  cash  shortages  in  meeting  cash  flow  problems;  s 


Bright,  fYd.,  Harvey,  S.W.,  Bernat,  L.A.,  et  al.    Minnesota  ^duca- 

4ffonl973:    An  overview.    Update,  1973,  7(7),  1-7.  (Sumniary) 
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•  simplification  of  educational  law*  by  establishing  only  one 
type  of  school  district; 

•  resolving  the  nature  "of  financing  local  innovative  programs 
other  than  by  state  and  federal  limited  sponsorship—possible  by, 
using  a  power  equalizing  formula  so  that  districts  both  rich  and 
poor  in  property  valuation  can  innovate;  and         ^  ) 

•  resolution  of  the  problem  where  enforced  cutbacks  in  the  high 
cost  districts ,may  impair  quality  programs  in  the  quest  for  equal 
educational  opportunity.  ,  t 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  UNDERLYING  EXPENDITURES* 


Public  school  finance  policy  in  the  United  States  generally 
presumes  governmental  responsibility  for  education,  decentraliza- 
tion, initiative  and  adaptability,  equalization,  fiscal  -independence* 
for  school  government,  and  state  oversight.    Since  emphasis  upon  any 
one  of  tt^se  concepts  easily  can  impinge  upon  others,  policy  re- 
quires a  delicate  balancing: of  principles.    Governmental  resppnsi- 
bility  and  decentralization  require  reappraisal  as  economic,  social, 
and  international  conditions  change.    Decentralization  which  does 
nc5t, promote  the  national  and  state  interests  in  education  as  well 
as  the  local  is  a  policy  of  dubious  value.    The  national  and  state 
governments  cannot  neglect,  education  by  creating  a  decentralized  "* 
structure  for  its  goverment  and  operation.  *  They  must  take  positive 
leadership.     State  oversight  and  supervision. should  help  and  strength- 
en local  government,  rib*  weaken  it.    Adequacy  of  provisipns  £s  1^ 
test  of  federal,  state,  and  \o£al  policy  in  education.  V 

0  T 

Initiative-  and  adaptability  in  education  matters  and~e*qualiza- 
tion  efforts  must  be  considered  together.     Improvement  and  adapta- 
tion require  operational  freedom,  access  to  resources,  haterogeneityj - 
and  encouragement  for  those  who  are  Villing  to  pioneer  tend .take  risks. 
The  able  are  encoura'ged  to  move  ahead— inequality  is  not  aft  evil. 
The  true  function  of  the  equalization  principle  is  the  leveling  up 
of  educational  opportunity^  without  leveling  down  opportuaities. 
Equalization  is'  the  gradual  attainment  of  higher"  and  ^higher  levels 
of  adequacy  as  the  4ynami^  princime"  reveals  the  potentialities  of 
sch6ols.  ^  ~  .     *  « 

4  * 

Education  generally  is  considered  a1  state  /unction  -administered 
by  state  agencies  of  local  jurisdiction  independent  of  loeal^govern- 
uient.    Th'is  policy  is  not  consistent  with  the  principle  of  Unified 
local 'government  over  a  given  area.    FJ^fcal'  independence  shouid  be 
accompanied  by  fiscal  responsibility  anfl  maximum  coordination  and  *9 
cooperation  with  local  government.       \  '  m 


Burke,  A.J.     Financing  public  schools  in  the  United  States >    New  York 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1957.     (Summary)  „ 
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*  The  maintenance  tof  separate  publicly  financed  schools  increases 
overhead,  precludes  maximum  use"  of  Riant  personnel  and  materia Is <  ^nd 
dupli-catfes  services^  Where  government  hVi^ps  ffna'nce  schools  owned 
and  operated  by  private  corporations  or  groups,  serious  issues  of 
control  arise^V    '  •  *  ^ 
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THE  IMPLEMENTATION  >  OF  CHANGE-  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  H*N0f  CAPPED : 
THREE  POLICY  PAPER^N.THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  P.L,  94-142**; 


Dpriat 


capped  Childr^, 


Act  b 

nd  cf^nprehens weness 
that  all 


Public?  Lsm' 94-142,  EdGcation  ft>r  All 
of  1975, -provides  a^new  standard  in  magnitS 
in  federA}aid  t&^eaucation.     It  is  %ntended^|  assure 
handicapjJffl  chi^art^ji  h»re *a  freehand  appropriate  education  geared 
to  their  individual  nee4s..-   States  are  entitled  to  3  substantial 
portion  of  federal  support'  to  cover  (the  cos^ts  of  meeting  those, 

^ambitious*  goals .    Whetber^tjiat  law  will  accomplish  its  ^urpoSes, 
however , *will  depend  upon  far  more  Chan. the  careful  policy  develop-, 
ment  an$l  legislative  draf  tmanship  that  its 'proponents  and  sponsors 

-have  provided.  «-E#f  ective  impiemeritation/wiir  b^fthe  key,  and 
effective  implementation  involves  identifying  po.tential*  issues 
implicit  in  the  legislation  and ^developing  approaches  to  meeting  m 
them  that^will  best  selve  the  law?-s  purposes.    These  policy  papers  t 
have  been  designed  to  assist  in  that  process  by  seeking  to  provide 
a  systematic  analysis  of  th$  iss\te$  in  three  central  jjpvisions  of  , 
the*  law.:      •  ,  ;  *  *  < 

•  the  identification  of  all  handicapped  children.  - 

•  the^ development  of  individualized  educational  programs,  and  *j 

•  the  financing  of  full  services.    1  *     '       '    *  . 

In  developing  this  ia*ue  statement,  attention  has  b^en  given  to 
state  <i|yelo*pments , /procedure^  and^fui^ing  practices;  *an£  research"* 
has  ^nvffl.vjfl^4n  analysis  of  federal  legislation,  a  review  of  selected 
state  p^^g^ams.,  an  examination  df  the  .prof essional •  ^i^ferature,  and 
numerous  discussions  with* scholars  and  ^ractitio^er^  in  tfi^  field . 
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*Education  Research  Policy  Institute  of  Educational  Te" 
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The  implementation  of  change  in  educatiQn  of  the  handicapped: 
Three  policy  papers  on  the  .implementation  6f  E.L.  94-1A2  (report) 
Washington,  D.C. :    Bureau  of  Education  fgr  the  HandicaJJged,  U.S. 
Office , of  Edueatiqjtf  1976,    (Summary)^  * 
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MINNESOTA  FEDERAL/ STATE  .PROGRAM  QUIDE  FOR 

'ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS*  «  :  - 

STATE  ADMINISTERED  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN,  P  L  89- 

*  10,  Elementary  %nd  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  Part  A,  as  amended.  • 

Purpose:  To  provide  aid  to  children  in  public  or  nonpublic  schools  who  are  achieving  a  year  or  more 
below  gradeMevel  through  financial  assistance  which  encourages  and  supports  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  special  programs  for  chimren  in  need  of  supplemental  instruction  in  the  basic 
skills,- 

Eligible  Participants:  Local  school  districts  may  submit  applications.  Children  eligible  to  be  served  are 
those  who  reside  in  attendance  areas  having  an  incidence  of  poverty  greater^Han  the  district-wide 
average  and  who,  on  the  basis  of  a  needs  assessment,  appear  to  have  the  greatest  need  for  services. 
In  Minnesota,  emphasis  is  placed  on  providing  instructional  services  in  thfebasic  skills  for  eligible 
»    children  in  grades  1-3.  -  * 

,  Application  Procedures:  The  local  school  district  plans, and  submits  a  project W>licatipn  to  the  St*4 
Department  of  Education.  \. 

Deadline:  Deadlines  for  suotnission  of  project  proposals  are  determined  yearly  by>he  Department, 
usually  sometime  in  the  summer  months. 

*  Basis  for  Award:  The  StateJs  annual  allocation,  and  consequently  a  school  district's  entitlement  is  based 

on  the  number  of  children  aged  5J7  from  families,  whose  income  is  below  the  poverty  level,  using 
the  Orrfhansky  poverty  index  pluA  the  number  of  children*  from  families  receiving  more  than 
$4,250  in  £FDC  payments,  plUs  tne  numfcer  of  children  in  foster  homes.  This  number  is  then  mul- 
tiplied by  a  percentage  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expenditure.^ 

Basle  Provisions:  Fimdsroay  be  used  to  finance  any  State  approved  educational  project  desfgned  to  aid 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Specific  expenditures  may  include  monies  for  administration 
purposes,  educational  maUfcials,  and  teacher  salaries  and  training  programs  for  teachers  of  disad- 
>    ^;  vanned  children.  < 

Federal  Support:  100%  of  program.  No  matching  funds  necessary. 

State ^lan  Submitted:  The  initial  State  Plan  was  submitted  in  19fc6  and  is  amended  yearly  to  reflect 
changing  state  needs  and  priorities.  ■ 

Funding  Levels:  ^*  ^ 

,  ,       Federal  Appropriations*         State  Allocations  f 

1974  41,653,750,000  »  421,o2l,021 

1975  1,820,550,000  25,155,468* 

*  ;  *         1976  1,882,212,001^  24,645,701 

1977       ,    2,050>000,000t  , 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Fonda:  Monies  are  drawn  State  Administrator:  * 

as  needed  from  United  States  Government  ac-  T  . 

counts  fhrough  the  letter.^tt^Ut>system,  by  J*cjc  Wm.  Hanson 

*7  Xhe  State  Department  Jpfx  Education  \nd  dis-.  ,          *  Administrator 

bursed  monthly  to  school  districts  as  requested*  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

for  current  operations.     f  ,  ,  807  Capitol  Square  Building  ■ 

_    **.       ^  •     St  Pad,  Minnesota  55101  \  ' 

^TcSpJruS        actions  Polished  .       Telephone :  (612)  296-2181 


fToUJ  Grant*  for  DiiadttnUced 


j*ttinnesota  federa^LAstate  program  guide  for  elementary  and  secondary 
~     schools.'^  St  7  Paul:    J^nnesot^State  'Department  of  fctf^lfcatioir, 
1976v'    <Reprinted  in  pa*t;  by  permissi&n)  % 
§         »    -  '  w  . 
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EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN —  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS,  FX. 

89-10,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  I,  fart  B>  as  amended  > 

Purpose:  To  provide  an  incentive  for  an  increase  in  state  and  local  funding  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  in  the  states. 

Eligible  Participants:  State  educational  agencies*  Local  educational  agencies  receive  grants  from  the 
state. 

Application  Procedures:  State  education  agencies  apply  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  LEAs 
apply  to  the  Title  I- Administrator,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  Contact  the  Title  I  office  for 
information  and  application  forms.  *  \  * 

DeadHnes: 

Basis  for  Award:  States  are  entitled  to  grants  if  the  state  effort  index  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal 
year  exceeds  the  national  effort  index  for  such  year. 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  special  projects  which  meet  the  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children.  No  state  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  special  incentive  grant  in  excess  of  15  percent  of  the1 
total  grant  for  Part  B. 

Federal  Support:  A  state  may  receive  up  to  $1.00  per  eligible  child  for  each  one-hundredth  of  a  percent 
by  whjjph  it  surpasses  the  national  effort  index. 

Funding  Levels:  ~  • 

Federal  Appropriations  State  Allocations 

1974  :%       $17t855fH5  $2,346,017 

1975  M         14,000,000  •  1,739,156 

1976  16,538,000*  2,0Q0,O00' 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:..  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  makes  awards  to  the  state 
education  agency,  which,  in  turn,  grants  funds 
to  local  education  agencies. 

♦ 

Publications,  Regulations:  Regulation  published 
tn  Title  45  CFR  Part  116. 


State  Administrate?: 

Jack  Wm.  Hanson  t 
Title  I  AtimjtaistratbX 
Minnesota"  Department  of  Education 
807rCapitol  Square  Building 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)«296-2181  - . 


EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN— SPECIAL  GRANTS  FOR  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  SCHOOLS,  P.L.  91-230,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  Part  C, 
as  amended.       c       "      .  ^ 

"*  *       '  *  •       .   "  * 

Purpose:  To  meet  the,special  educationafepeeds  of  educationally  deprfYeo^cJjfl&to*  concentrating  on  pre- 
school and  elementary  programs.  *  \  ,  ' 

Eligible  Participants:  The  Office  of  ^Education  se&gts^ligible  districts  using  theWate  conducted  coqepre- 
hensive  survey  of  areas  with  the  highest  concentration  of  children  from  low  Womc  areaa. 

Application  Procedures:  LEAs  submit  proposals  ^  t<he  Title  I  Administrator  in  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Contact  the  Title  1  frf&ce  <br  inf prmation  and  application  forma. 

Deadlines):  •  r        v  ,  ■>  *'  -  . '  j  * 

Baals  for  Award :  The  award  may  hot  exceed  40  pBcent  of  the  grant  to  an  LEA  under  title  I,  Part  A. 

Basle  Provision*:  Emphasis  is  placed  on  .preschool  and  elementary  school  programs. 

Federal  Soppocfr:  No  matching  of  funds  is  required.-  •  j 

Funding  Levels:  , 

Federal*  Appropriations 

1  1974   /         147,701,044  % 


1975  '^j  88,000.000 
1976"  «  NotAn(I|i 

I&bursement  of  federal  Fundst  Grants  are  made* 
to  SEAs  by  OE  and  in  turn  to  LEAs. 

'Publications.  Regulations:  Regulations  are  pub- 
lished in  Title  4£  CFR,  Part  116.  ' 


State  Allocations  * 

.  >  (546,523 
,  556,894 


SUte  Administrator:  - 

o  Jack  Wm.  Hanson 

-  Title  I  Administrator 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
"807  Capitol  Squarfc  Building  ' 
St  Panlr  Minnesofl  55101 

.  Telephone :%612)  296-2181 
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GRANTS  TO  CHILDREN  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED,  PX. 

89*10,  Elementary  and,  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I,  as  amended. 

Purpose:  To  provide,  |p«ial  and  remedial  educ&tional  services  to  children  who  reside  in  state  institutions 
for  handicapped  children.'  Programs,  are  designed  to  help  these  children  acquire  competency  in  the 
t basic  skills  or  to  acquire  necessary  learning-readiness  skills.  - 

Eligible  Participants:  Any  State-supported  residential  institution  for  handicapped  children  may  apply. 
Handicapped  children  may  include  those  children  who  are  mentally  retarded*  blind,  deaf,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  or  orthppedically  impaired.  Local  school  districts  which  have  assumed  responsibility 
for  serving  those  children  who  reside  in  state  institutions  may  also  apply  as  of  FY  1975. 

Application  Procedures:  Institutions  submit  proposed  projects  to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare.  Local  education  agencies  apply  directly  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Baals  for  Award:  Both  tiu^Bition's  and  the  local  school  district's  entitlement  is  based  on  the  aver- , 
age  daily  attendance  ^HEse  children  ages  5-21  whp  are  receiving  services  in  educationally  oriented 
programs.  The  amount!!  the  entitlement  is  equal  to  40%  of^the  per  pupil  expenditures  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  ' 

Federal  Support :  iO0%  federally  funded ;  no  matching  necessary. 

in  1966  and  is  amended  yearly  to1  reflect 


State  Allocations 

1554,423       ,/  . 
678,289  ■ 
578,538 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  are  paid      State  Administrator:/ 
to  institutions  through  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. Funds  are  paid  to  local  school  districts 
*  through  the  Department  of  Education. 

Publications,  Regulations:  Regulations  published 
In  45  CFB,  part  116 


State  Plan  Submitted:  The  initial  State  Pkp  was  submitted 
changing  state  needs  and  legislation^^ 

Funding  Levels : 

Federal  Appropriations 

1974  $85,777,779 

1975  *  88,000,000* 

1976  90,000,000» 


John  Groos,  Director  * 
Special  Education  Section 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Sixth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101  * 
Telephone:  (612)  296-8179 


GRANTS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NEGLECTED  OR  DE- 
LINQUENT  CHILDREN,  P.L  89-10,"  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Title  I, 

1  Secondary  Education  Act,  as  amended.  •  ^  . 

Purpose ;  To  expand  and  initiate  educational'  programs  for  children  in  treatment  centers  for  neglected 
\  or  delinquent  children. 

Eligible  Participants:  Any  treatment  center  directly  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Corrections 
having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  10  or  more  may  apply.  Local  school  districts  which  serve 
adjudicated  children  in  private  treatment  centers  or  children  assigned'to  facilities  for  thfnegiected 
located  within  their  district  may^fc  apply,  if  they  serve  an  average  daily  population  of  te\»  or  more. 

Application  Procedures:  State  operated  treatment  centers  submit  project  applications  to  the  Department 
of  Education  -through  the  Commissioner  of  Corrections.  Local  school  districts  apply*  directly  to  the 
v    State  Department  of  Education.  ^  'J 

Basis  for  Award:, The  entitlement  of  both  the  state-operated  treatment  centers  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts is  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance  of  such  children.  Grants  are  made  for  40%  of  the  per 
pupil  expenditures  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Basic  Provisions:-  Grants  are  made  for  educational  projects  of  sufficient  size,  scope, and  quality  to  insure 
Impact  on  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  children.  Specific  costs  allowable^include  instruction,  eval- 
.  nation,  administration,  and  some  equipment  m  •  • 

Federal  Support:  100%  of  the  program  is  federally  supported;  no  state  or  local  matching  is  necessary. 

State  Plan  Submitted:- The  initial  State  Plan  was  submitted  in  1966  and  is  amended  #eanjy~  to  reflect 
changing  state  needs  andJegislation. 

Funding  •  < 

'^F  *     %  t  Federal  Appropriations   .       State  Allocations 

1974  $26,448,869  '$636,815 

1975  26,820,749,.  510,069  r 

1976  s  27,000,000  4p819,131 
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1*4 Federal Funds:  Graft*  are  made      State Admbristratar: 

to  institutions  through  the  Deper|*nent  erf  Cor-  %       -  -f   . 

wetiom.  Grants  are  made  to  local  .school  dJs.         e^Tr!?'  DJf^2f^ 
trfcta  directly  through  the  Department  ef  Cor-         Special  Education  Section  • 
rectkms.  •  0  *  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  * 

^   ^  t        '    Sixth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

Publications,  Reflations:  teguUtioiuTpubllahed         mt,Pa,ul'  M^!S?t5?i?L 
in  16  CF^  jfcrt  116.     ,  .  Telephone:  (612)  296*179  • 

EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN — MIGRANTS,  P.L  89-10,  Elementary  *nd 
Secondary  Education  Act,  as  amended 

Purpose:  To  expand  and  Improve  educational  programs  J6  meet  the  special  need*  of  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen.     •  *  )r- 

legible  Participants:  State  education  agencies,  local  education  agencies  and  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations with  migrant  educational  programs.  w  4 

Application  Procedures:  The  state  submits  its  migrant  educational  program  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
LEAs  and  private  non-profit  organizations  should  contact  the  Migrant  Director  for  information  and. 
application  forms. 

Deadlines:, 

Basis  for  Award:  The  award  to  states  is  based  on  the-number  of  full-time  migratory  children  aged  6-17 
times  a  percentage  of  the  stjs^es  per  pupil  expenditure.  The  state  allocates  funds  to  eligible 
applicants.  * 

Bask  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  to  identify  and  meet  specific  needs  of  migrant  children  through 
*   remedial  instruction,  health,  nutrition,  psychological  services,  cultural  development,  and  pre-voca- 
tional  training  and  counseling. 

Federal  Support:  100% 

Funding  Levels: 

s  Federal  Appropriations         State  Allocations 

n     1974  $  78331,437  $634,671 

1976  ."^  94,229,000  %  767,734 
1976  100,000,000*  ,814,666 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:    Funds  are  State  Administrator:  / 
,  •  awarded  to  state  educatiSnsl  agencies j  who  in         j  Peter  M<WK)>  Director 

.    turn  allocate  funds  to  eligible  applicants,  Migrant  Education  Section 

* ,  ,  .  A,  ,  .  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

Publications,  Regulations:  Regulations  are  pub-         807  Capitol  Souare  Building 
bshed  In  Title  45  CFR  Part  116.  st  pau|>  Miyfoesota  5510i 

,  Telephone:  (612)  296-2181 


FOIXOW  THROUGH,  PJL         Headatart-Folkr#T^^         Title  V,  Part  B.  » 

Purpose:  To  provide  special  programs  obstruction^  health,  nutrition,  and  other  education-related  serv- 
ices which  will  aid  children  in  develdping  their  full  potential,  and  suatain  gains  maffe  from  Headstart 
and  other  quality  preschool  programs. 

Eligible  Participants:  Communities  with  a  full-year  Headstart  or  similar  preschool  program  and  the  re- 
sources to  provide  Follow  Through's  full  range  of  services.  Grants  are  usually  awarded  U>  LEA, 
but  may  be  awarded  to  local  community  action  agencies  or  other  qualified  agencies. 

Application  Procedures:  Contact  the  Title  I  Administrator  for  further  information. 

Deadlines:  Applications  for*FY  1975  were  due  March  10,  1975.  ■ 

Basis  for  Awar<jT:  Qwnm unities  recommended  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  submit  appli- 
cations to  OE.  No  additional  projecls  are  being  added.  x 

Baaft^terisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  projecrtctivities  not  included  in  services  provided  by  the  school 
^^^^fcnt  such  as  remedial  teachers,  teacher  aides,  materials/ physical  and  mental  health  services,  s% 
*  '^B^fcrvices,' staff,  and  pi£grramt  nutritional  improvement  and  parent  activities.  Funds  may  not  be 
usJPfor  regular  teachers*  salaries,  .construction,  ana*  for  other  purposes  normally  the  fiscal  respon* 
*  aibility  of  the  school  system. 
Federal  Support :  A  local  contribution  of  26  percent  of  the  FoDow  Through  funds  may  be  required 
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PeferaJ  AptroprlaOes* 

1&74  |53t000,000 

1975  63,000,000 

1976  41,500,000« 


/ 

State  AUoeatiew 

9427,550  ' 
464,431 
360,908 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  are  dis-      State  Administrator S 


bursed  directly  to  the  applicant 

Publications,  Regulations:  Regulation  published 
in  Title45  CFR,  Part  158. 


Jack  Wm.  Hanson 

Title  I  Administrator        -  * 
Minnesota. Department  of  Education  ' 
807  Capitol  Square  Building 
8t  Paui  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-2181  * 


PROJECTS  TO  ADVANCE  CBfATSVTTY  IN  EDUCATION,  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Part  G.  Educational  Innovation  and  Support,  P.L  93-380  (Form- 
erly ESEA  Title  III).  % 

Purpose:  To  stimulate  the  development  of  creative  and  innovative  programs  fn  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools,  to  establish  supplementary  education  services  centers,  and  to  provide  for  guidance 
and  counseling  proposals  which  are  not  necessarily  exemplary  or  innovative,  but  which  meet  the 
conditions  of  establishment,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  guidance,  counseling  and  testing 
programs. 

Eligible  Participants:  Local  education  agencies. 

Application  Procedures:  The  local  education  agency  prepares  and  submits  an  application  to  the  State  De« 
t  partment  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  FY  1972, Minnesota  State  Plan  for  ESEA,  Title  III. 
Before  the  final  propcpals  are  submitted,  a  letter-of -intent  is  forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Planning 
■  and  Development.  Projects  may  be  funded  for  a  maximum  of  three  years, 

|n  the  case  of  application  for  discretionary  grants  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  local  school  district  submits  a  letter-of-intent  form,  followed  by  a  pre-proposal  directly  to  USOE 
'  in  accord  with  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Title  til  Guidelines.  Forms  and  guidelines  are  available  on  t 
request  from  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Development 

Deadlines:  Letters  of  intent  have  been  due  in  October  or  November,  final  proposals  in  January  or  later. 

Basis  for  Award:  Each  state  is  allocated  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  ESEA,  Title 
III,  based  on  a  per-pupil  ratio.  Proposals  for  state  administered  funds  are  reviewed  competitively 
-  followed  by  selection  of  projects  for  funding.  Prc-proposals  submitted  for  USOE  administered  funds 
are  also  reviewed  competitively,  and  those  ranked  highest  are  awarded  short-term  planning  grants, 
^  to  develop  full  proposals  which  seek  long-term  funding. 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  to  establish  and  further  innovative  and  exemplary  pnjfttams  and 
services  oh  the  local  level.  Funding  may  cover  planning  and  administration  eo3ts,  flPrucUonal 
costs,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and  lease  of  facilities.  Funds  may  not  be  used  to  cover  construction 
,  costs. 

Federal  Support:  Up  to  90%-federal  support  in  the  first  year  of  operation.  School  districts  must  show 
increasing  local  financial  commitment  to  the  project  in  subsequent  years. 

8Ute  Plan  SubmfRlL:  State  Plan  for  ESEA,  Title  III  was  initially  submitted  June  25,  1968,  and  is 
amended  pearly.  The  administration  of  Title  V-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(Guidance,  Counseling.  an^Testing)  was  incorporated  into  the  administration  of  ESEA,  Title  III 
daring  FY  1971.  ,  •  i 

Funding  Levels: 


Federal  Appropriations 

1973  _  $170,000,000 

1974  146^93,000 
*  1975  120,000,000 

1976  172388,000t 

1977  .  184,521,852t 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Minnesota's  aU 
lotment  is  distributed  through  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  thfe  form  of  grants  to 
local  education  agencies.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
state's  allocation  is  reserved  by  the  VS.  Com-g 
.miss  loner  of  Education  for  discretionary  grants 
made  directly  to  school  districts. 

Fbeal  friwMmm:  Transfer  of  funds  to  school 
fTttal  Pfcrt  C  CtatttitfatSoB 


State  ABocaikma 

$8,182,499 
2,707,642 
2^00,052 

3,204,387  (combined  total  for 
Part  C  programs) 

districts  wffl  be  made  as  a  monthly  advance 
prior  to  actual  expenditures  for  approved  Title 
III  projects.  Allotments  are  determined  for  the* 
fiscal  year. 

Programs  m  Operation:  Eleven  Minnesota  proj- 
ects have  received  national  validation,  including 
the  following  which  were  validated  in  1974:  St, 
Paul,  "K-12  Open  School,"  Wayne  Jennings, 
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project  director;  Minneapolis,  "Urban  Genters 
for  Quality  Integrated  "Education/*  Marshall 
Kaner,  project  director;  Mora,  "4&-15  Day  Ele- 
mentary School  Schedule,"  Richard  Smith,  proj- 
ect director;  Winopa,  "Individualized  Instruc-\ 
tion  in  an  Elementary  School/'  Richasd  Hank, 
*  project  director.  Guidance  programs  include 
Osseo,  "Opymizing  Child  Development  Through 
Adults;"  St.  Paul,  "Establishing  Elementary  . 
Guidance  Specialists;"  Granite  Falls,  "Integrat- 
ing Affective  and  Cognitive  Deyelopment"  '•  - 


State  Administrator: 

Gregory  J.  Waddick,  Assistant  Commissioner 

Division  of  Planning  and  Development 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education' 
,  Seventh  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 
St,  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-6061 


Publications,  Regulations:  Proposed  rules  for  con- 
solidated'programs  sre  published  in' the  FR 
March  12,  1875,  Part  ir;  "PACE  —  Projects  to 
Advance  Creativity  In  Education;"  brochures 
are  available  for  eacfc  funded  project* 


READING  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS,  National  Reading  Improvement  Program,  PI* 

93-380,  Title  VII,  Part  A,  as  amended  by  P.L  94-194. 

Purpose:  To  develop  innovative  methods;  systems,  materials,  or  programs  which  show -promise  of 

overcoming:  reading  deficiencies  in  elemcntiry  and  prc-elemcntary  school  programs. 

> 

Eligible  Participants:  State  education  agencies  or  local  education  agencies,  or  both  in  elementary  schools 
with  large  numbers  or  a  high  percentage  of  children  with  reading  deficiencies.  State^cducation  agen- 
cies, local  education  agencies,  and  non-pro&  educational^)?  childcare  institutions  in  areas  where  such 
schools  are  located  for  pre-clemcntar^chro!  children.  ■ 

Application  Procedures:  Applications  are  submitted  to  the  State  Director  of  the  Minnesota  Right  to 
Read  Program  for  initial  approval  and  then  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

Vr  ' 

Deadlines:  Deadlines  will  be  announced. 

Basis  for  Award :  Approval  by  the  State  Education  ^gency  and  Office  of  Education  Is  necessary. 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  testing,  planning,  pre-service  and  c  in-service  training,  evalua- 
tion, and  involvement  of  lay  and  community  resources.  Each  application  mu3t  set  forth  a  reading 
program  which  provides  for  the  fourteen  criteria  established  in  the  legislation  and  amplified  in  the 
regulations.  The  state  agency  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  compliance  of  these-critcna  by  the 
grantee.  *  > 

Federal  Support:  100%.  * 

State  Plan  Submitted:  The  State  Education  Agency  shall  authorize  the  State  Reading  Advisory  Cound! 
to  designate  priorities  for  grant  applications  under  program. 

Ponding  Levels:  Pending  for  FY  1976. 


Publications,  Regulations:  Regulations  being  de- 
veloped. To  ba*announced  in  the  FR. 
"Spbtlighton  Minnesota  —  The  Ambitious  Goal  of 

Right  to  Read,"  COMPACT,  Education  Com7 

mission  of  the  States.  . 
^Minnesota's  All-out  Drive  on  Reading."  Amer- 
ican Education..  ~* 
"Minnesota  Right  to  Read  Education  Reports." 

No.  I-XV. 
Also  see  articles  in  following: 

Minnesota  School  Board  Journal 

Minnesota  PTA  News 

The  Elementary  Principal 

Minnesota  Libraries 

Minnesota  English  Journal 
Other  publications  available  from  the  'Minnesota 

Right  to  Read  Office. 


State/Federal  Administrator: 

Dr^HughsSchoephoerstcr,  State  Director 
Minnesota  Right  tc&Read  Program 
663  CapitolSquare  Building 
650  Cedar  Street  C 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  56101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-4058 
or 

National  Right  to  Read  Office  • 
VS.  Office  of  Education  ,  . 

*  400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W.       *  \ 
Room  2131 

Washington,  D.C.  20202 
Telephone:  (202)  245-8537 
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STATE  READING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS*  National  Reading  Improvement  Pro- 
grams,  P.L.  93-380,  Title  VII,  Part  B,  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-194 

Purpose:  To  provide  financial  assistance  for  projects  designed  to  achieve  National  Reading  Improve- 
ment Program  objectives,  to  develop  comprehensive  'programs^  to  improve  reading  proficiency 
and  Instruction  inriie  elementary  schools,  and  to  provide  state  leadership  in  the  planning,  im- 
proving, executipn,  an^  evaluation  of  reading  programs  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  arrange 
for  and  assist  in,  the  training  of  special  reading  personnel  essential  to  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  legislation. 

Eligible  Participants:  State  departments  of  education- and  local  education  agencies.  Not  less  than  60% 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  State  shall  be  used  to  provide  grants  \p  local  education  agencies. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public,  non-profit  agencies  are  also  eligible  for  grants. 
^  * 

Application  Procedures:  Local  education  agencies,  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  non- 
profit agencies  may  receive  information  and  application  forms  from  the  State  Right  to  Read  Direc- 
tor, Minnesota  Department ,of  Educati^. 

Deadlines:  Deadlines  for  project  grants  will  be  announced. 

Basis  for  Award:  Each  state  shall  receive  an  allotment  based  on  a  ratio  of  the  number  of  children 
(aged  5  to  12)  in  that  state  to  the  total  number  of  sucTi  children  in  all  states, 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  projects  designed  to  develop  comprehensive  reading  .programs, 
'provide  state  leadership  in  elementary  school  reading  programs,  and  train  special  reading  personnel 
Any  state  desnnng  to  participate  in  ihis  program  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  which  assures  that  a  state  advisory  council  on  reading  shall  be  appointed, 
that  a  criteria  of  excellence  for  reading  programs  is  formulated,  and  that  a  series  of  procedures  and 
criteria  as  called  for  in  the  legislation  is  accomplished. 

Federal  Support:  100%.  * 

Funding  Levels:  Pending  for  FY  1976.  To  be  announced. 


Publications,  Regulations:  Regulations  -being  de- 
veloped. To  be  announced  in  the  FR. 


State  Administrator; 

Dr.  Hugh  Schoephoerster,  State  Director 
Minnesota  Right  to  Read  Program 
663  Capitol  Square  Building 
* 560  Cedar  Street  ? 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  29G-40M 


j. 


STATE  GRANTS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED,  Education  of  th« 

Handicapped  Act,  P.L.  91-230,  Title  VLB,  as  amended. 

Purpose:  'To  make  grants  available  to  states  for  the  initiation,  expansion,  and  improvement  of  prograxrii 
and  services  for  the  education  of  handicapped  children  at  the  pre-school,  elementary,  and  secondary 
school  levels. 

Eligible  Participants:  Public  school  districts,  groups  of  such  districts,  and  the  state  departments  of 
education  may  submit  project  proposals.  Private  and  parochial  schools  may  participate  in  projects 
initiated  by  public  school  districts  or  the  state*  ,  * 

Application  Procedures:  School  districts  are  Invited  to  fabmit  project  proposals  to  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Education.  Tl?e  proposals  are  reviewed  by  the.  Special  Education  Section  stafT,  outside 
readers,  and  the  Special  Education  Advisory  Board.  Awards  are  made  by  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Education.  * 

Deadlines:  Applications  are  usually  received  in  February  or  March. 

Basis  for  Award:  Awards  arc  based  on  the  extent  to  which  the  project  program  meets  the  identified 
needs  of  handicapped  students,  the  potential  success  of 'the  project,  and  the  possibility  of  achieving 
a  broad  impact  orv^ducational  prograrn^for  handicapped  children. 

Basic  Provisions:  Grant  awards  may  be  used  to  initiate,  expand,  or  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  handicapped  children^.  Costs  may  include  expenditures  for  planning  and  development,  personnel, 
equipment,  materials,  construction,  and  administration.  Because  of  the  limited  funds  in  this  pro- 
gram, projects  which  include  construction  or  extensive  remodeling  costs  are  not  likely  to  be  fimded. 

Federal  Support:  Projects  are  usually  awarded  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  year  with  an  annual  appli- 
cation* required.  Initially,  projects  are  funded  infull  from  Title  VI-B  grant  awards  and  special  edu- 
cation aids.  During  the  term  of  the  project  the  local  share  of  the  costs  increases  and-  the  federal 
share  decreases  annually. 

State  Plan  Submitted:  The  State  Plan  was  initially  submitted*  to  the  ILS.  Oroce  of  Education  and  ap- 
proved November  20, 1967,  and  is  amended  as  needed.  % 
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Federal  Approprfctleai 
1078  I  47,600,000 

1974  47,600,000 

1976  100,000,000 

1976  100,000,000 

1977  0  110,000,000 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  state  for  disbursement  to  approved 
local  and  state  initiated  projects  and  for  neces- 
sary administrative  expense.  Funds  are  ad- 
vanced to  LEA's  on  a  quarterly  basis** 

Fiscal  Procedures:  School  -districts  submit  a  quar- 
terly estimate  of  t^heir  fiscal  needs.  State  initi- 
ated projects  arc  handled  through  regular  fiscal 
channels     the  Department  of  Education. 

Records  and  Reports:  All  approved  projects  are 
required  to  submit  an  annual  evaluation,  quar- 
terly fiscal  reports,  and  a  final  fiscal  report  at 
the  end  of  the  project  year. 

Publications;  Regulations:  State  Administrative 
Manual  for  ?.U  91-230  Title  VI  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  AcfPart  B  (Title  VI,  ESEA 
a*  amended).  Federal  regulations  Title  46  CFR, 
part  121. 


State  Allocations 

f  893463 
893,363 

1,889,000 
1,889,000 
1,900,000 


State  Administrator: 

.    Roy  f.  Anderson,  Administrator  . 
State/Federal  Programs 
Special  Education  Section, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Sixth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101  • 
Telephone:  (612)  29G-2547 
or 

Levi  Young,  Program  Consultant- 
Special  Education  Section, 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
*  Sixth  Floor,  Capit<^quare  Building 
St!  Paul,  MinncsotaoSlOl 
Telephone:  (612)  296-2011 


HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN'S  EARLY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (HCEEP).  Education 

of  the  Handicapped  Act,  P.L.  91t230,  Title  VI-C,  Section  623. 

Purpose:  To  promote  programs  which  demonstrate  the  conditions  of  exemplary  comprehensive  services 
to  youn&  handicapped  children  from  birth  to  age  8,  including  meaningful  involvement  of  parents  and 
other  family  members  of  a  handicapped  child  in  the  services  to  be  provided  each  chiid  under  the  pro- 
posal, so  that  other  agencies/organizations  wishing  to  replicate  the  programs  have  visible  and 
available  models  to  examine. 

Eligible  Participants:  Public  agencies  and  private  non-profit  organizations  (ratio  of  applicants  Co 
grantees  approximately  15  to  1). 

Application  Procedures:  For  information  contact:  Project  Officer,  HCEEP;  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handicapped;  400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W.;  Washington, D.C.  20202.  [ 

Deadline:  For  1075  proposals,  applications  were  to  be  received  by  USOE  by  December  19, 1974. 

Basis  for  Award:  Proposals  are  reviewed,  approved,  and  grants  awarded  based  upon  availability  of  funds* 
Results  offreview  by  BEH  returned  May  11. 

Basic  Provisions:  Priorities  for  proposals  selected  have  Seen  identified  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
,      the  Handicapped,  USOE:  1)  infants,  0-3;  2), children  integrated  into  settings  with  non -handicapped 
children ;  3)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  model  pre-school  and  early  childhod  education  ob- 
jectives which  can  serve  as  demonstration  models  for  replication.  Projects  are1  ficouraged  which 
motivate  community  screening  and  provision  of  referral  services. 

Federal  Support:  Most  projects  are  funded  for  a  period  of  three  years  with  annual  reviews.  The  project 
may  be  funded  fully  by  Federal  funds  the  first  year  and;  require  some  matching  of  funds  in  subsequent 
years 

Funding  Levels: 


Federal  Appropriations 

1973  $12,000,000 

1974  12,000,000 

1975  13330,000  . 
'1976  22,000,000 


State  Allocations 

$  50,000t 
85,000t 
135,642f 
149,352t 


fFnida  received  by  U»  Mmnetot*  Department  of  Education  for  handicapped  early  e<hc*tion  terricea. 
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graatee. 


•f  Federal  FmU;  Dimtly  to 


Pabfieatiea*,  Regulations:  Proposed  rules  pub- 
lished in  the  FR  October  11, 1973. 


State  Admiaislrator: 

Roy  Anderson,  Adminiatrator 
State/Federal  Programs 

SpecialJCducation  Section 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Sixth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  290-4164 
or 

Winifred  Northcott,  Consultant 

Early  Childhood  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Special  Education  Section 

Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

Sixth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Telephone:  (612)  296-4164 


HANDICAPPED  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  Education  ^  the  Handicapped  Act,  P.L  91- 

230,  Title  VI-D. 

Purpose!  To  improve  the  competencies  of  teachers  of  handicapped  pupils. 

Eligible  Participants  r  This  is  a  state  operated  program  with  assistance  from  the  Special  Education 
Regional  Consultants  (S.E.R.C.'s).  Training  needs  are  determined  on  a  statewide  and  regional  basis. 
Programs  are  planned  to  meet  the  training  needs  either  on  a  statewide  or  regional  l^sis. 

Application  Procedures:  Proposals  may  be  submitted  to  the  S.E.R.C.  ef  a  region  for  in-service  training. 
However,  such  proposals  must  meet  regional  rather  than  individual  school  district  needs. 

Deadlines:  Proposals,  when  submitted  and  approved,  usually  J&ecome  part  of  the  state  plan  for -the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Basis  for  Award:  There  is  no  award  grant  in  this  program.  If  a  proposal  is  accepted,  the  proposal  will  be- 
come part  of  the  state  plan  and  will  be  implemented  by  the  state.   •  >T 

Basic  Provisions:  Training  is  limited  to  persons  working  directly  in  the  education  of  handicapped  pupils. 
Included  arcteachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  support  staff,  and  paraprofessionals. 

Federal  Support:  100% 

State  Plan  Submitted :  The  State  Plan  is  submitted  annually  to  USOE,  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handi- 


capped which  becomes  the  basis  fi 
* 

Funding  Levels: 


funding. 


1973 
1974 
.1975 
1976 


Federal  Appropriations 

$36,910,060 
39,615,000 
|  37^00,000 


40,375,000 


State  Altocations 

$120,000 
123,000 
173,000 
*  110,000 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Through  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 


Publication*,  Regulations; 
lished  In  the  FR  October  1 


Proposed  rules  pub- 
,1973. 


State  Administrators 

Roy  J.  Anderson,  Administrator 

State/Federal  Programs 

Special  Education  Section 

Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
v  6th  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
<  Telephone:  (61 2>  296-4164 


HANDICAPPED  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTERS,  Education  of  the  Handicapped 

Act,  PX.  91-230,  Title  VI.     •  ' 

Purpose:  To  establish  regional  resource  centers  which  provide  advice  and  technical  services  to  educators 
for  improving  education  of  handicapped  children. 

Eligible  Participants:  Higher  education  agencies,  state  education  agencies,  and  local  education  agencies 
in  combination  with  a  higher  education  agency  or  state  education  agency. 
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Appikatkm  Procedures:  Thirteen  Regional  Resource  Centers  have  been  funded  for  a  three  year  period. 
No  new  requests  for  funding  will  be  accepted  until  at  least  1977.  For  services  from  the  Great  Lakes 
~  Regional  Resource  Center,  contact  and  work  through  the  Regional  Resource  Center  Coordinator  at 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  The  Great  Lakes  Regional  Resource  Center  will  act  as  a 
funding  and  fiscal  agent  for  states  in  the  region. 

Deadlines:  For  state  grants,  date  to  be  announced  in  Update.  ^  < 

Basis  for  Award :  Local  education  agencies  which  adequately  demonstrate  both  need  and  capability.  ^ 

Basic  Provisions:  Priorities  for  fund  allocation  from- the  Great  Lakes  Regional  Resource  Center  are 
evaluation  and  diagnosis,  descriptive  programming,  and  inter-state  cooperation  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

Federal  Support:  100%.  * 
State  Plan:  State  Plan  is  being  developed. 
Funding  Levels: 


Federal  Appropriations 

1973  I  7,243,000  , 

1974  .      -  •  7,243,000 

1975  "  7,0*7,000 

1976  r  10,000,000 


State  Allocations 


1103,000 
242,000 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  The  existing  Re- 
gional Resource  Centers  are  funded  through 
1977. 


Publications,  Regulations: 
in  the  FR  May  25, 1973. 


Regulations  published 


State/Federal  Administrator : 
BobWedl 

Minnesota  Coordinator 
Handicapped  Regional  Resource  Center 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Square  Building 
_  St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone;  (612)  296-2012 
or 

Dr.  John  Coole 
Project  Director  *  _ 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Resource  Center 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Education 
126  Langdon  Street  C 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53702 
Telephone:  (608)  266-0115 
or 

Ms,  Gail  Beaumont ' 

Project  Officer,  Region  VI 

Division  of  Media  Services 

Learning  Resources  Branch 

Bureau  o'f  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

VS.  Office  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W. 

? Washington,  D.C.  20202 
elephone;  (202)  245*2987 


/ 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  PHYjrfCALLY  HANDICAPPED,  P.L.  89-522,  Act  to 

TS-Avirlo  Rnnka  fnr  tfie  Blind.  "  \ 

1  physically  handicapped  residents  of  the  UJ&.  and 


Purpose:'  To  provide  library  services  to  the  blind 
its  Territories, 

Eligible  Participants :  Applicants  otany  age  must  provide  a  certificate  of  their  inability  to  read  or  manip- 
ulate conventional  printed  material  ^rom  a  competent  medical  or  other  relevant  authority.. 

Application  Procedures:  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  appropriate  regional  library  for  services  nr  _ 
to  the  Communications  Center,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  1745  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  55104.* 

Basis  for  Award:  Library  service  will  begin  when  the  (regional  library  receives  the  ^certification  of 
disability. 

Bask  Provisions:  The  program  provides  talking  books,  music, "books  In  braille,  magazines,  and  magnetic 

tapes,  ^  » 

Federal  Support:  100%., 
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1973, 
1974 
1976 
1976 


Appropriations 

$  8,874,000 
9,894,000 
11,490,000# 
16,000,000 


Programs  tn  Operation:  63  region*!  libraries; now 
•em  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped. 


Stale 
AOocatles* 

125,263 
25,26^ 
25,263  ' 
NA 


8UU 
ApproprlatioM 

$  98,431 
110,600 
120,000f 
NA 


State/Federal  Administrator: 

Mrs,  M.Wright  * 
Regional  Library  for  Blind  and  Physically 

Handicapped 
Braille  and  Sightseeing  School 
Faribault,  Minnesota  55021 
Telephone:  (507)  3^-6411  ext,  279 
or 

Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  m 

Handicapped 
Library  of  Congress 
■n-_J291  Taylor  Street,  N.W. 
,  Washington,  D.C.  20542 
Telephone :  -  (202)  8824500 


BASIC  GRANfcS  TO  THE  STATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  Vocational 

Education  Ac^Amendmente  of  1968,  P.L  9fc576,  Title  II,  Part  B,  as  amended. 

Purpose:  To  provide  grants  to  states  to  assist  local  education  agencies  in  conducting  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  for  ^fc(»S.of  all  ages  to  insure  that  education  and  training  programs  for  career 
•  vocations' are  availat^^Eall  individuals  who  desire  and  need  such  training. 

Eligible  Participants:  Sto!etR>artmenta  of  education,  local  education  agencies,  and  area  vocational  tech- 
nical ejhools.  ,        _  '  '  ' 

Application  Procedures:  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  prepares  and  submits  a  State  Plan 
which  projects  a  five  year  plan  for  vocational  education  program  development  withm  {he  State. 
A  State  Advisory  Council  appointed  by  the  Governor  advises  and  evaluates  the  State  Program, 
The  Plan  contains  an  annual  program  plan  which  describes  specific  services,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams for  that  year,  as-well  as  estimations  of  vocational  and  manpower  needs  and  analysis-of  eco- 
nomically depressed  and  high  unemployment  areas  ^within  the  State.  The  State  Plan  is  subject  to 
public  hearing,  usually  held  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Local  education  agencies  prepare  district  applications  for  those  parts  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  under  which  they  have;  programs  which  include  a  needs  assessment  of  the  district,  a 
description  of  .the  proposed  program  designed  tojneet  these  needs,  and  a  projected  five  year  plan 
to  meet  tho  vocational  education  needs  of  potential  students  in  the  area.  District  plans  are  re- 
viewed by  staff  personnel  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Deadlines:  Deadline  for  submission. of  district  application  is  April  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  program.  -  , 

Basis  for  Award:  State  allocations  are  determined  by  a  formula  based  on  population  by  age  groups 
and  per  capita  income*  after  approval  of  the  State  Plan.  District  allocations  are  based  on  number 
of  students  served  and  acceptability  of  the  districfs^plaju 

Basic  Provisions:  Grants  may  be  usefl  for  vocational  education  programs,  vocational  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, vocational  training  through  arrangements  with  private  vocational  training  institutions, 
ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  training,  special  demonstration  programs,  development  of  in- 
structional materials,  state  and  local  administration,  and  program  evaluation. 

Federal  Support:  Up  to  50%.  State  and  local  matching  is  required  in  most  programs: 

State  Plan  Submitted  f  The  first  State  Plan  under  the  VEA  Amendments  of  1968  was  submitted  in 
itme,  1969.  The  State  Plan  is  amended  yearly  to  reflect  changes  in  State  needs  and  priorities. 

Ponding  Levels: 

Federal  Appropriations  Stale  Allocations 

1973  1433,843,455  $8,269,030  , 

1974  412,508,455      _  „  7,891,817 
"1976             420,978,000  ~^  8,228,426 

1976             426,294,000  *  8,128,704 

i 
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■t  of  Federal  Funds r  Fundi  are  dis- 
bursed in  the  form  of  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
States  must  allocate  out  of  their  total  allotment : 
15  percent  for  vocational  education  for  the'  dis- 
advantaged, 15  percent  for  twst-seconTSary  pro- 
grama,  and.10  percent  for  vocational  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 
Fiscal  Procedures:  Generally,  school  districts  are 
reimbursed  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  percent  of 
reimbursement  is  determined  according  to  the 
availability  of  funds. 

^Publications,  Regulations :  Rules  published  in  Title 
45  CFR,  part  102.  "Guide  for  the  Development 
of  a  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Voca- 
tional Education,"  no  charge. 


StaUAdninlst  rater: 

Robert  ?t  Van  Tries,  Assistant  Commissioner 

Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  % 
Minnesota  Stale  Department  of  Education 

Fifth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building  ^ 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101  w 
Telephone:  (612)296-3994         -    ,  « 
sor 

Robert  Madson,  Director' 

Programs  Operations  Section 

Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 

Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 

Fifth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101       ,  •  , 

Telephone:  (612)  296-8387  ' 


VOCATIONAL  PROfJfeAMS  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS,  Vocational 

Education  Act,  Amendments  of  1968,  P,L,  90-576,  Section  102b,  as  .amended,*  i 

Purpose:  To  provide  assistance  programs  for  persons  (other  than  mentally  or  physically  handicapped 
persons)  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding 
in  the  regular  vocational  educational  programs,  "  ^ 

Eligible  Participants:  State  departments  of  education,  local  education  agencies,*  and  area  vocational  tech- 
nical schools  that  serve  disadvantaged  youth  in  areas  of  high  dropout. 

Application  Procedures:  The  State  Department  of  Education  outlines  activities  under  this  section  in 
their  regular  State  Plan.  Local  school  districts  who  are  providing  services  to  disadvantaged  youth 
should  include  provisions  in  their  annual  program  application.  (See  Basic  Grants),  ^ 

Deadlines :  Applications  may  be  submitted  on  a  continuous  basis  throughout  the  fiscal  year, 

Basic  Provisions:  This  special  authorization  is  designed  to  provide  additional  ^unds  for  programs  deal- 
.  ing  with  the  disadvantaged  under  Part  B,  %  » 

Basis  for  Awards:  State  allocations  are  determined  by  a  formuhrbased  on, the  population  by  age  groups 
and  per  capita  income.  School  district  allocations  are  based  on  number  of  studentsa  served  and 
acceptability  of  the  district's  plan. 

Federal  Supoort:  Up  to  100  %.  There  are^no  Federal  matching  requirements  for  programs  funded  under 
,    this  authorization. 

State  Plan  Submitted:  The  first  State  Plan^nder  the  VEA  Amendments -of  1968  was  submitted  in  June. 
1969.  The  State  Plan  is  amended  yearly  to  reflect  changes  in  State  needs  and  priorities.  /  * 

Funding  Levels:  v#  - 


Federal  Appropriations 

1973  ,  $29,898,000. 

1974  20,000,000 

1975  r-  20,000,000 

1976  '  20,000,000 


State  Allocations 

$371,815- 
382,436  ~ 
382,436 
382,436 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  are  dis- 
bursed in  the  form  of  grants  to  local  education 
agencies  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Fiscal  Procedures:  Generally,  school  districts  aft 
reimbursed  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  percent  of 
reimbursement  is  determined  according  to  the 
availabilityof  funds. 

Publications:  WE/CEP  Guidelines.  Rules  pub- 
lished in  Title  45  CFR,  part  102  ami  in  the  FR 
May  9,  1970.  "Progress  Report  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Program  Development  for 
Persons  with  Special  Needs£  no  charge.  "A 
Guide  to  the  Development  of'VbcationaJ  Educa- 
tion Programs  and  Services  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged," no  charge. 

Programs  in  Operation:  65  WE/CEP  programs 
1974-75,  correctional  programs,  curriculum  re- 
search. ^ 


State  Administrator:, 

^Birkland 

Coordinator  Special  Needs*-- 
Division  of  Vocational-Techahical  Education 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Fifth  FJ66r,  Capitol  Square'Buildmg 
St.  Pa/,  Minnesota  55101  *  * 
^WanMone:  (612)  296-5707 


o  . 
ERIC 
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RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  IN.  VOCATIONAL*  EDUCATION,  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  P.L  90-576,  Part  C,  aa  ^mended. 

Ptorpose:  To  provide  assistance  to  state, and  locafecfaoation  agencies  In  the  development  of  curricula 

,*  *   fornewand  changing  occupations  to  develop  research  programs,  and  to  disseminate  the  results 

of  eurriculunvand  'research  projects.  _____  * 0 
  *      *        *                                *  * 

Ettfible  Participants:  .State  departments  of  education,  local  education  agencies,  colleges  and  univer- 

:,.         .  v-.*.  .  '  "  \  •  - 

Application  Procedures:  State  ffoartmentis  of  education  outline  priorities  for  these  types  of  projects  hi 
the  annual  program  plan.  (Sc^Basic  Grants)  Local  *  education  agencies  should  prepare  a  project 
proposal  describing  tjie  proposed  activity,  its  significance,  and  the  estimated  cost.  This  proposal  is-  - 
^submitted  to  the  5tat$  Department  of  Education,  for  review  and  approval.  Applicants  may  submit 
proposals  directly  to  USt)E  for  discretionary  funding.  However,  priority* areas  for  funding  under 
* '      this  procedure  are^estasjished  by  USOB.  l/ocal  education  agencies  must  receive  a  recommendation 
^^_^_from  the  State  goard  of  Vocational  Education^  before  submission  to  USOB}  allothcf  agencies  must 
y  file  sjjeopy 'of  the  proposal"  with tee  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education., 

■  Deadlines ^  LEA  proposals  ^fcder.  IhWmfkrpgram  plan  are  to, be  submitted^  April  1.  Deadlines  for^ 
\         submission  of  proposals,  and  pH  Hp&iorities  for  discretionary  funding  are  set  yearly  by 
\Jhe        Commissioner  «of  EducatioTHnVsririounced  in  the  Feotral  Register. 


Basis  for  Award:  Projects  are  funded  on*  individual  merit  of  the  proposal  and  availably  of  funds.  Cri- 
teria^*- ^valuation  ijriude;  educational  significance,  soundness  of  Resign,  adequacy  of  personnel, 
and  ecmmunicability  ^results.  \  $  \ 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  curricjilar  materials,, 
•    research  and  training  activiiies^state  research  coordinating  units,  and  experimental  or  pilot  pro- 
grams designed  to  mee£  special  vocational  needs. \-'  J  * 

Federal  Support:  Up  toJK)%"of  the  co^torthe  project  » 

State  Plan  Submitted :  The  State  Plan  under  the  VEA  Intendments  of  1968  was  submitted  in  June, 
g   f?6?.  The  Sta^te  Plan  is  amended  yearly  to  reflect  changes  in 'State  needs  and  priorities. 

Funding  levels; 


4  *^ 


,  Federal  Appropriations  4 

1073..  -  f 18,000,00(1 

*1?74  ,  18,000,000 

,    1970  *  18,000,000 

'.1976    *  18,000,000 


SUt^ADocations  ^ 

.:  £71,390 

171,390     * . 

171,390 

171^90 


c 


Uisjuirsemeiit  of  Federal  Funds :  Vunds  are  awards 
ed_  as  gragt*  to  local  education  agencies  by 
*  either  SWte^f)cpa£tmen1&  of  Education  or> 
^^jgOE.  On«>jalf  61  the  total  appropriation  un 
^Hss  part  of  the  ^ocational-rEdtfaiistri lrf 
Amend mentsOd ,  retained  baa  the1  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner* of  fiducaV'on  for  Mm t  discretionary  ' 
grants^-  ^ 

Fiscal  Procedures:  A  grant'  award  docunpent  la  ^ 
*  issued  when  the  project  is  approved  by\h0*State* 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

PublicaininSvlle^ntaMons:  Rules  publish e^TrTTi tie' 
v  45  CFR,  parts  f 02  and  103  and  in  the  FR  May 
9,19^  and  July  24, 1970:  ' 


'SUte  Administrator:     *  ' 

Hobert  P)  "\%n  Tries,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  ■ 
*    Minnesota  Department  pf  Education  .  . 
Fifth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 
Telepfione:  (612)  296-3994  * 

or   *  ' 
Melvin  Johnson,  Director  ^ 
Program  Planning  and  Development  Section 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

>  Fifth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Buildirig  " 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  63101 
Telephone:  (612)  296.2421  , 


l!XEMf*LAUY  PROGRAMS  AKP  PROJECTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Education  Amendments  *6f  1968,  P.L.  90-576,  Part  D,  as  amended. 

**  Panose.:  To  develop,  establish,  and  operate  exemplary  and  innovative  occupational  education  projrranii 
i*a     Or  projects  deslgnetUo  ser^as  models  for  usrin  vocational  education  protfrspis.  *  — 

Eligible  Participants:  St#te  dsptrtments  of  education,  local  educational  agencies,  and  area  vocationakJr 
tochnJcalschobls.     *  4  , 


.  ■  ),r 


4  AppBcaUon  Procedure*:  State  departments  of  education  outline  priorities  for  these  types1  of  projects  in ' 
the  annual  program  plan.  (See  Basic  Grants)  Local  education  agencies  should  prepare  a  project  , 
proposal  describing  the  proposed  activity  its  significance,  and  estimated  costs.  This  proposal  ia  sub- 
mitted to  the  StateiDepartment  of  Education  for  review  and  approval.  Dlscretionaryjpdirig  directly 
>  from  USOE  is  also  availably  The  thrust  or  focus  of  such,  funding  is  established^  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  USOE,  Firial  proposals  must  receive  recommenfcUon:  from  the  k 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  before  submission  to  USOE,         *  v 
Deadlines:  Under -the  Basic  Grant  Program  proposals  must  ^submitted  by  April  1.  Dewplnej  lor  the* 
submission  of  proposals  and  proposal  priorities,  under  Part  P  for.  discretionary,  funding  are  set'  ■ 
yearly  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  oiEfucation,  and  announced  in  the  Federal  Register, 
Basis  fox  Award:  Projects  are  fu/fcicd  on  individual  merit  of  the  proposal,  priority  is  given  to  the  proj- 
ects giving  special  emphasis^0  youths  who  have  academic/ socio-economic  or  other  handicaps,  and  0 
projects  which  show  promise- of  reducing  youth  unemployment,  j  N    %  . 

Bsjfcrovisions:  Grants  may  be  used  for  projects  which  provide  for  brlfad  orientation  at  ,the  clcmen- 
^^feV  md  secondary  levels,  specific  training 4» job  entry  skills  for  students  not  previously  enrolled 
^In  vocational  programs  w,ho  arc  planning  to  drop  out  of  school,  intensive 'guidance  and  counseling  ■ 
™  and  other  activities  designed  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  gainful  employment  for  young  - 
people. 

federal  Support:  Up  to  100%.  However,  the  applicant  must  be  prepared  to  assume  support  of  programs 
funded  under  this  part  of  me  act  into  its  regular  vocational  program  after  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  m  -  \ 
*  State  Pian.Suhmitted:  The  first  State  Plan  under  the  VEA  Amendments  of  196?  was  •ubmittei'in  June 
of  1969.  The  Plan  is  amended  yearly  to.  reflect  changes  in  State  needs  and  priorities. 

Funding  Levels:  * 

Federal  Appropriations , 

1973  ^|16,000,000  . 

1974  ^16,000,000 

1975  •  16,000,0$) 

1976  16,000,000 


State  Allocations 
(162,084 
'    162,084  , 
162,084, 
. .     162,084  A 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  are 
awarded  as  grants  to  local  education  agencies, 
by  either  state'  Apartments  of  education  or 
USOE.  One  half  of  the  total  appropriation  under 
this  part  of  "the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  is  retained*  by  the) U.S.  Commis- 

'    sioner  of  Education  for  direct  discretionary  m 
grants.  ■  »    '  * .  *j  ~* 

Fis&l  Procedures;  A  grant  awa^f  document  is 
issued  when  the  project  is  apprbved  by  the 
*-State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Publications,  Regulations:  Rules  published  in 
Title  45  CFR  part  102  and  103  and-in  the  Fg 
May  9,  1970  and  July  24,  1970.  Manual  for 
Project  Grants/Contracts  Proposals  must  be 
submitted  in  accordance^  with  "Application  for 
Federal  Assistance  (Non^Construction)"  OMB  ■ 
No.  80-K018$.  1  , 


State  Administrator:  *  • 

Robert  P.  Vaft  fries.  Assistant  Commissioner 
Division  of  Vocatioaal-Technical  Education  | 
Minnesota  EJepa/tment" of  Education  *  ; 
Fifth  Hewr,  Cipitol  Square  Building>^  Jtf 

P£uJ, Minnesota  55101  y         /  j '  . 
elephone:  (612)  296^3994  _    .  ; 

Mehrin  Johnson,  Director     '  ' 
Program  Planning  ana  Development  Section 
Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Educatioi 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Fifth  Floor,  Capitol  Square  building 
St.  PauJTMinnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)296-2421  . 


on* 

J* 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  WORK-STUDY;  Vocational  Eduction  Act  Amendmvta  of 

1968,  P.L.  90.576?  Part  H,  as  amended.  • 


4# 


F  To  provide  grant  support  to  states^  for  work-study  programs  which  are  designed^'  help 
economically  disadvantaged  full-time  vocational  students  remain  in  school  by  providing  parWtime, 
employment  with  public  employers'.  •  ^ . 

Eligible  Participants:  In  Minnesota,  only  area  vocational-technical  schools  are  eli^h^f^mp^^ 

Application  Procedures:  A  State  Plan  is  submitted  yearly.  Area  vocational-technical  schoou  should  in- 
*  elude  an  ^plication  for  this  section  of  the  act  in  their  annual  program  plan.  (See  Ba^ic  Grants), 

Deadlines:  Applications' must  be  submitted  Jby  April  1.  i. 

Basis  for  Award:  State  allocations  are  determined  by  a  "formula  based  on  population  by  age  groups  and 
*     peVcapita  income.  Area  vocationa^echnical  school  allotments^are  based  on  need. 

Bask  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  ft*  thj  development  anp1  administration  of  the  program  and  for 
eon>pensatian  6f  students  employW  by  the  local  educational  agency  o>  other  public  agencies  or 
-Institutions.-         *  I  • .  '  %' 


v 

-ft 


.1 
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State  Plan  Snbmttted;  The  first  State  Plan  tinder  the  VEA  Amendment*  of  1968  wis  submitted  In  June 
•f  1069.  Jhe  State  Plan  is  amended  yearly  to  reflect  chlfffges  in  State  needs  and  priorities. 

Federal  Sep  pert:  30%.  The  area  vocational-technical  school  must  provide  20%  of  the  compensation  paid 

•  tostudenjta^"   \    •  4  *•  * 


Funding  Levels  ^*  , 

•  * 

• 

Federal  Appropriations 

,  State  Allocations 

•  * 

197S 

$10,624,000 

$150,300  \ 

• 

» 

1974 

>          .  7,649,000 

118,996 

"  1976 

9,849,000 

163,000 

1976- 

.    -  .9,649,000 

•    ♦  163,000 

« 

^  Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  /  Grants  are 
™    awarded  to  area  vocational-technical  schools  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  Funds  'are 
then  paid  to  students  as  comperisaion  for  work 
performed. 

Fiscal  Procedures:  Generally,  schoojs  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  yearly  basis.  Jhe  percent  of  reim- 
burse menljs  determined  according  to  the  avail- 
ability  of  funds. 

Publications,  Regulations:'  Rules  published  in 
Title  45'CFR,  part  1V2  and  in*  the  Fit  May  9, 
♦  1970.  "Vocational  Education  and  Occupations," 
Gov't  Printing  Office.  $2.25;  "Learning  for 
Earning,". Gov't  Printing  Office,  $.15;  "Career 
Education"  Gov't  Printing  Office,  $-20? 


State  Administrator: 

k    B.  J.  Kersteter         '~\s  - 

Supervisor  of  Student  Financial  Aids 
,progi>am  Operations  Section 
Division  oj^ocational-TJechnical  Education 
Minnesot^fcpartment  or  Education 
Fifth  Fld^Hfftol  Square  Building 

.   SaJPaul^Heso^ta  55101 
Te!ephoH^tl2)  296-6516 


COMPRfcHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING^CT  OF  1973  (CEtX),  P.L,  98- 
203.    •  \       *■  ' 

Purpose;  To  provide  the  economically  disadvantaged,  the  unemployed,  and  the  underemployed  jvith  the 
assistance  they  need  to  compete  for,  secure,  and  hold  jobrchallenging  thei*  fullest  capabilities. 

Eligible  Participants:  Unemployed  persons  and  underemployed  school  districts  and  employers  through  a 
ptime  sponsor.  Prime  sponsors  are  usually  local  units  of  government,  compilations  thereof,  or'n 
state  or  portion  thereof  desiring; to*  serve  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

Application  Procedures:  Application  forms  and  a  list  or  prime  sponsors  njay  be  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernor's- Manpower  Office  or  any  prime  sponsor. 

Deadlines:  Prime  sponsors  renew  thfeir  agreement  each  year.  Individuals  may  apply  for  assistance  at. 
t      anytime.  •  - 

Baafs  for  Award:  Assistance*  is  provided  through  a  formula  biased' on  the  unemployment-rate  and/or 
through  direct  grants.  %  *  :  I 

BaaiciProviaions :  Funds  may  be  esed  for  Title  I  recruitment,  orientation,  counseling,  placem«|^Jaas^ 
room  instruction*  on-tl>e^job  training,  allowances;  Title  II -public  employment  jobs;  Title  l  IT  man- 
power  programs,  Indians,  migmnts,  offenders,  older  workers;* Title  IV  jlfc  corps;  Title  V  National 
Commission  for  Manpower  Policy ;  Title  IV  housekeeping  provisions.  i  • 

-federal Support:  l<fc%  a 

U&tate  Plan  Submitted:  Each  prime  sponsor  submits  a  yearly  plan. 

f  Funding  Leveb:      '  T 

y  Federal  Appropriations  State  Allocations 

*    "  1975  $2,389,000,000      '    -     -  $29,500,000 

"       *    *      1976  *  2,400,000,000 


J 


Publications,  Regulations;  A  New  Approach  to 
Manpower  —  U.S.  Department  bf  Labor,  Man. 
power  Administration,  Washington,  DC-  Pro* 
posed  rules  published  in" the  TH  March  7,  1975. 

Programs  In  Operation :  Classroom!  On^The-Jo'b 
Training,  Work  Experiepce,  Publifc  Seprice  Jobs, , 


7* ' 


S8,969,59G 

^State  Administrator: 

David  Johnston,  Deputy  Director  „ 
-  Governor's  Manpower  Office1 

«0  AmericamCenter  Building 
0  East  Kellogg  Blvd.  ) 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65iOX 
Telephone:  (612)  296-6050  ' 

•  .  0r 
"Arthur  E.  Vadnais 

CETA  Supervisor 

VocationaUTechnical  Education 

FifthtfToor,  Capitol  Square  Building 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
,  ,  Telephone:  (612)  £96-3753 


mi1  tjiq 


5 


•  BASIC  SUPPORT#0R  Y<K3ATI0NAL  REHABILITATION*  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  as  Amended,  P.L.  mi£,6$cUpn  1}0.     ,  ;  ^  / 

Purpose ;  TV  provide  funds  ,f  oifrthe  ^rorlsloipfof  Vocational  rehabUitatlon  services  4o  persona  with  phys- 
ical, mental,  or  emotional Jiandteaps  which  interfere  with  flieir  ability  to  get  and  keep  gamfuf  em- 
ployment suited  to  their  motk  potential.  The  goal  is  to  successfully  assist  socfc  persona  ,to  prepare 
for  and  secure  suitable  employment.  Services  are  provided  through;  ,  W' 

a.  State  vocation  rehabilitation  agency  field  offices,  regionally  located. 

b.  Cooperative  programs  between  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  other  agencies, 
such  as  public  school  districts,  state  hospitals  for'the  disabled,  and  state  correctional  institu- 
tions*        ■  *  m 

EHfible participants:  Designated  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  are  eligible  for  these  funds. 
These  agencies  may  contract  with  public  or  private  agencies  to  provide  needed  services  to  their 
clientele.  In  Minnesota,  there  are  two  designated  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies:  * 

*  a?*TbeJ)ivisjon  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  which  serves 

■  physically  handicapped  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  vision-impaired,  and*  mentally  or 

emotionally  handicapped  persons. 

b.  State  "Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Minnesota  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  wtoichT  serxes  the  vision-impaired  ,  t  * 

Client  eligibility  requirements  are  that  a  person  has  a  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  disability, 
9    that  is  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment;  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  provisions 
of  services  will  enable  the.  person  td  engage  in  gainful  employment. 

-  Application  Procedures:  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  make  initial  application  with  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Individuals 
should  contact  the  nearest  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen<?Hfteld  office,  which  wiireither  serve  y 
the  individuals  directly,  or  refer  them,  where  appropriate,  to  cooperative  programs  operative  in 
geographic  area.  *  » 

Field  offices  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are  located  in:  Anoka,  ;Bemidji, 
y         Brainerd,  Crookston,  Duluth,  Fergus  FtfHs,  Grand  Rapids,  International  Falls,  Mankato,  Marshall, 
Minneapolis,  Rochester*  St.  Cloud,  St.  taut,  Virginia,  Wadena,  WillnTar  and  Worthington. 

Field  offices  of  State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped  are  located  in :  Duluth, 
Mankato,  Marshall,  Moorhead,  Rochester,  St  Cloud,  St  Paul  and  Wadena.         •  » 

Deadlines'  Individuals  may  apply  for  servjpes  at  any  time.  Agencies  interested  in  providing  rehabilita^ 
tion  services  may  contact  the  Divisjpn  of  .Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  any  time. 

Baals  for  Award:  The  primary  basis  of  award  to  State  agencies  is  that  they  operat^  vocational  rehab- 
*    ilitation  service  programs  of  scope  and  merit,  effectively  serving  handicapped  individuals  in  the  State. 
The  States'  allocations  are  de\ennined  by  a  formula  principally  involving  the  population  and 
per  eapiU  income  of  the  States.  *  a  ** 

Basic  Provisions:  The  grants  may  be  used  for  administration  of  the  program  and  the  provision  of  direct 
services  to  clients —  to  include  medical  and  vocational  evaluation  ^counseling  and  guidance;  train- 
ing (to  include  personal  and  work  adjustment  training) ;  maintenance  and  transportation  support; 
medical  treatment;  job  placement  and  follow-up  service.  Facilities  aid  also  is*authoroed. 

Federal  Support:  Program  funding  is  80%  Federal  funds,  and  20%  State  matching  funds.  '* 

SUte  Plan  Submitted:  The  program  operates  wwftr  an  on-going  State  Plan.  Revisions  can  be  made  when 


needed. 
Fandini  Ltrde: 


Federal  Appropriations  State  Allocations 

1973 .  $690,000,000  $11,077,678 

1974    -         650,000,000  *  12,011,927  ■ 

1976  670,000,000  12,612,932 

1976  670,000,000  12,526,025 


•Other  Grants  Under  the  Vocation*!  Rehabilitation  Act:  Tba  bask  rapport,  Se&fon  110  program  ilmiS^J  abort  ft  the 
principal' grant  program  under  the  WsUonai  Rehabilitation  Act.  However,  tinder  various  oth/>r  Sections  of  tho  Act,  ape- 
cial  grant  » wards  qnsy  be*  ma  fie  to  Stste  vocational  rehabilitation^  agencies  tor  such  purpoaes  aa  expansion  of  specific 
tarries  programs;  research'  and  development  projects,  grant  aid  to  private  rehabilitation  facilities t  and  trsininsr  of  rs- 
kabilitaUoa  personnel.  Most  of  these  special  grant  programs  are  funded  HWr*Sute  momes,  U0 '^Federal  monies,  Admin- 
sstntson  is  by  tba  Sute  ag snots,  •         #     .  • 


ef  federal  Funds:,  Fundi  far  serv 
Tin  to  the  physically  Handicapped,  with  the 
exception  of  the  vision-impaired,  and  to  the 
^  mentally  and  emotionally  handicapped,  are  dis- 
bursed to  and  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Behabilitation.  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Funds  for  service,  to  "the 
vision-impaired  are  administered  by  State  Ser- 
vices for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
Minnesota  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  f 

Publications,  Regulations;  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Regulations,  Title  45  CFR.  jiart  401.  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Manual.  Programs —  Re- 
habilitation Services  Admin^tration. 


SUUAdslaMraier: 


Aufust  W.  Gehrke,  Assistant  Commissioner; 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 
802  Capitol  Square  Building  * 
SUP^ul,  Minnesota  55*101  -  * 

Telephone:  (612)  296-5619  < 
or 

C.  Stanley  Potter,  Director  , 

State  Services  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  '  - 

Handicapped  \  \ 

Minnesota  State  Departemnt  of  Public Welfare 
1745  University  Avenue         .         /.  § 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55104  I 
Telephone:  ($12)  221-2687 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM,  P,L^*398  Nttiohal  School 'Lunch  Act  sod  P.U 
Child  Nutrition  Act,  &  amended. 

Purpose:  To  safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  nation's  children  and  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consusnpUnoof  nukjtfous  agricultural  commodities. and  other  food,  by  assisting  states;  through 
grants^ifwtflind  other  means,,  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  other  facilities  for  the 

%     establishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and  expansion  of  non-profit  school  lunch  programs. 

*     •  *    *  ~~~~  w  * 

^ligible  Participants!  All  public  and  non-public  schools. 

Ap'jrtication  Procedure*:  The  School  Food  Authority  (Governing  Body)  mskes  written  application  to  the  -< 
Department  of  Education,  Child  Nutritiorkfeection,  for  anyMchool'  it  desires  to  operate  -a  program. 
If  .the  schootoperateda  program  in  t^e  prior  fiscal  year  a  renewal  application  must  be  completed  and 
Ns;pproved  by  the>Chila  Nutrition  Section  each  year  on  or  before  "school  opens.  Each  ,School  Food, 
^  Authority  must  also  submit  for  approval  a  tree  and  reduced  price  policy  statement.  Schools  selected 
for-participation  must  abo  enter  into  written  agreement  with  the  State  Agency. 

Deadlines;  Applications  may  be  submitted  as  needed.  Reimbursement  Claim  repofts  must  be  ia  by  the 
10th  of  the  month  for  the  previous  reporting  period  (e.g.  January  10th  for  December  operations). 

Basis  for  Award:  Federal  funds  available  for  gerH^ratcs^h-for-food  assistance  are  allocated  in  an  amount* 
/  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  Type  A  lunches  servad  each  fiscal  year  in  schools  under 
agreement  with  the  State  Agency  by  the  national  average  payment  per  lunch.  'Federal  funds  , 
available  for' special  cash  assistance  (free  and  reduced  lunchesK  are  determined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  free  and  reduced  price  Type  A  lunches  served  each  fiscal  year  by  the  special  cash 
assistance  factor  or  factors  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  such  fiscal  year.  P.L.  95-150  mandates  that  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Apiculture  must  prescribe;  on  July  I  and  on  January  ltof  each  fiscal  year  semi-annual  adjustments 
-in  national  average  rates  of  reimbursement  for  generalcash-for*food  assistance,  and  rates  for  special 
cash  assistance,  that  must  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  operating.a  school  lunch  program. 

Basic  Provisions:  General  cash-for-food  assistance  payments  must  be*  used  by  schools  to  finance  the  cost 
of  obtaining  food.  Special  cash  assidUnce*t>ajffnents  must  be  used  to  assist  schools  in  financing  the 
cost  of  providing  fi£e  and  reduced-priced  lunches  served  to  eligible  children  for  such  Punches. 
•Federal  Support:  The  Apartment  cf  Education,  Child  Nutrition  Section  matches  each  dolfar  of  gen- 
eral cash-for-food  assistance  fund3  pani  to  it <each  fiscal  yearly  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USD A)  with  $3  of  funds  from  sources  withwi  the  State  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  expended  in  connection  witb  the  School  L'mch  Section.  - 

■For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  4uly  1974  State  revenues  Constitute  at  least  6%  of  the 
matching  requirement  set  forth  tn'the  paragraph  abovi.  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1. 1975 
and  July  1,  1976  the  matching  requirement  will  be 'at  least  £Sc  ;  and  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 

*    '  July  1,  1977  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  at  least  10%.- . 

State  Plan  Submitted:  -Not  later  than  January  1  eacji  year,  the  State  Agency  submits  to  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  USDA  for  approval  a  State  Plan  of  Child  Nutrition  Operations  for  the  following 


fiscal  year. 
Funding  Levels: 


Federal 

State 

Appropriations 

Allocations 

1973 

$  938,922.116  ' 

$15,912,725 

1974 

1,157.851,000  ' 

18,638<000» 

1975 

1,212,325,000 

,  4  21,288,000* 
21,615  036 

1976 

1,5 19,000,000 

Disbursement  of  Federal  funds:  The  School  Food 
•  Authority  submits  to  the  State  Agency  a 
monthly  Claim  for  Reimbursement.  The  claim 
'   ts  filed  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month 
following  the  month  covered  by  such  claim. 

Pvblicatkm,  Regulations:  Regulations  published 
In.  Title  7  CFR  parts  210,  24*.  'The  National 
School  Lunch  Program,"  PA- 19,  no  charge, 


State 

Appropriations 

?'  650.600 
1,416,394* 
1,4*6,394*  r ; 

1,493,212         ,  ■ 

State  Administrator: 

Charles  L,  Matthew,  Director 
Child  Nutrition  Section  / 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
509  Capitol  Square  Building 
St.  Paul,  MinnesoU  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-6986 


JUYENItE  JUSTICE  ANt)  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION^ SPECIAL  EMPHASB 
PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS,  PI*  93415,  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency PrevertUoti  Act  of  1974,  TiUe  II,  Part  B,  Subpart  IL  . 

Purpose:  -To  provide  funds  for  special  emphasis  prevention  and  treatment  programs. 
BUgiUe  Participants^  Publifc  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  individuals.  * 
Application  Procedures:  Application  forms  and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  poVeriiory Com- 
mission on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control. 
Deadlines:  To  be^announced  through  the  Governor's^ Commission  on  Crime  PrevenUon  and  OontroL 
lis  for  A  wart I:  Projects  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merit  and  relationship  to  the  pri- 
orities of  the  State  Plan.  At  least  20%  of  the  funds  shall  be  made  'available  to  private  non-profit 
*  agencies  or  individuals. 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  for  the  development  of.  innovative,  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
juvenile  delinquency  programs,  community  based  alternatives  to  the  traditional  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem, and  programs  which  keep  students  in  school.  Up  to  bQ%  of  the  cost  of  tfce  construction  of  in* 
novative  community  based  facilities  for  less  than  twenty  persons  may  be  funded. 

Federal  Support:  No  specific  matching  requirements,  but  \oc*\  funds,  faculties,  or  services  may  be  re- 
quired as  contributions.  *  ,  #  , 

State  Plan  Submitted;  Will  be  part  of  State  Plap  under  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  . 

Finding  Levels:  Funds  available  for  this  program  are  derived  frqm  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
*    Safet  Streets  Act  Appropriations.  ,  */ 

*  .  •  *  ' 

Disbursement  of  Fecial  Funds:  Grants  will  be  State  Administrator^ 

paid  in  such  installments  as  deemed  appropriate.  Robert  Crew 'Executive  Director  * 

Governdr's  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention 

Publications,  Regulations:    Regulations^  to  be  and  Control    -    *•  ^ 

amended,  the  same  as  those  for  the  Omnibus  6th  Floor,  444  Lafayette  Road  • 

Crime'  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  ^        Minnesota  56101,       *  %\ 

*  '  :       Telephone:  (612)  221-3052  * 


PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY,  P.L  89-564,  National  Highway.Salety  Act  frf  1966, 
an  amended ;  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  Standard  No.  17. 

Purpose:  To  Improve  State  programs  for  transporting  pupils  safely  by  setting  requirements  for  proper 
and  safe  equipment;  maintenance  of  equipment,  selection,  training,  and  supervision  of  ^drivers  and 
*      maintenance  personnel ;  and  jadministf  ative  provisions  in  the  field  of  pupil  transportation.  , 

Eligible  Participants:  State  education  agencies,  ^tocal  school  districts,  and  private  $us  contractors,. 

Application  Procedures:  The  Slate  Department  of  Education  submit*  and  administers  an  annual  plan. 

*  School  districts  and  contractors  are  notified  of  training  activities  available  iff  their  areas.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  training  activities.  1  *    4  ^ 

Deadlines:  The  traffic  an^safety  center  will  contact  each  school  in  their  ate*  and  set  deadlines. 

Basil  for  Award:  Trailing  workshops  are  offered  1 

Materials  developed  are  distributed  free'  on  a  1 

Safety  Cwttnfn  Mankato,  St  Cloud,  and  Winona, 
Basic  Provisional  Training  workshops  have  been  provided  for  school  bus  drivers  arid  for  school  Jjus 

safety  instructors.  A  curriculum  hai  been  developed  and  distributed.  Plans  are  to  develop  training 

workshops  for  school  bus  mechanics,  and  transportation  supervisors.  Materials  will  be  developed-  $r 

*  mechanics,  transportation  supervisors  *and  for  pupil  m3truction  progfltas.  4  *  , 

FederatSupport:  100%,  -  v  „  "  •    £s  'I  ' 

SUte  Plan  Submitted:  The  first  State  Plan  was  submitted  in  FY  1972.  The  State  Plan  U'amenda! 
annually  tq  reflect  changes  in  state  needs  and  priorities. 

Funding  Levels:  - 


•ed  topupil  transportation  personnel  on  a  **no,  fee**  basis, 
a  limited  basis.  Workshops  are  conducted  bytfrafnc  and 


1973 
1974 
1975 


Federal 
Appropriations 

$91,307,0001 
76,241,000* 
83,T&S,767f 
85,000,000* 


State  * 
Allocations 

$2,126,377 
.  1,639,143 
1,789.296 


Department  of 

Education . 
Administered 
Funds  *  * 

$  33;  000 

100,000  h 

160,000 

113,400 


fFoUJ  N*tkm*i  HlgbwAjr  S*i«ty  Act  Appropriation 


FM  1-42* 


f  Federal  Funds:  Funds are admin-      State Administrate*: 
irterad  through  the  Department  of  Education.  FUchtf>  Aondn*rator 

Pi^Uone,  Refubtlons:  Minnesota  School  Boa  SJ^SS^^Son  . 
^er^Safa  Driving  Curriculum,  others  to  be  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
developed.      x  „  803  Capitol  Square  Budding 

6*0  Cedar  Street 
St  Paul,  MinnesotanolOl 
,  -  1  Telephone:  (612)  293-2899 

ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  EARLY  INTERVENTION,  P.L 

91-^27,  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 

Purpose;  To  fund  demonstration  projects  in  drug" abuse  prevention.  In  1975  grants  will  be  provided  to 
train  additional  school-baaed  teams  ta  assist  them  in'  developing  programs,  within  their  school 
*      settings,  7 

Eligible  Participants:  Local  education  agencies  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Application  Proced ores V  Applications  are  obtained  from  and  submitted  to  the  Minnesota  Department  of4 
Education  for  reviewed  forwarding  to  the  Division  of  Drug  Education,  U*8.  Office*  of  Education.  . 

Deadnmes:  For  FY'1975  applications  were  due  by* June  30. 

Baals  for  Award*:  Grants  of  not  more  than  $10,000  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  by  August  £0, 

1975.  • 

Basic  Proyiskms:  Funds  may  be  used  for  training  school  teams  for  drug  abuse  programs  which  might' 
mclude  .counseling,  group  experiences,  family  education,  alternative  educational  and  leisure  time 
pursuits,  referral  services,  and-teacher  in-service  training  and  adult  education.  Funds  may  be  used 
/or  released  time  salary?  costs,  travel,  and  consultant  fees. 

Federal  Support:  100%        *  , 

Funding  Levels:  »  „  % 

"   Federal  Appropriations         State  Allocations 

1973  $16,991,542  '     ,      fS5,150  » 

i     1974    ,  18,085,000  85,150  ^ 

*  1975  *  *  4,000,000    '  90,000 

1976  2,000,000  66,000 

'*  •  '  ^  ,  ' 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Finds:  Directly  to  the      State/Federal  Administrator: 


grantee. 


Carl  Knutson,  Supervisor 


iwi.il   n       t>     t  #t     '   A_n   i    /     /  _jim  Health,  Phy.  Ed.  and  Safety 

PubBcationa,  .^attona:  Criteria for.  funding         Minnesot|l  Department  of  Education 
available  with  application  packet  upon  request.         m  rioo^Ca^o]  ^w  Buil<jing 


St.  Paul,  MN  55101 
Telephone:  <612>2?6-4059 
or 

Dr.  Helen  H.  NowUs,  Director 
Division  of  Drup  Education/Health  and 

Nutrition  Programs 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  * 
Washington,  D.C.  20202*" 
Telephone:  (202)  245-8156 


STATE  SUPPORTED  VROGRAMS 
.  COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  BILL 

ripssjs   To  provide  funds  for  State  Department  of  .Education  technical  assistance  to  school  districts 

relative  to  in-service  education  and  cuxricultim  development  in  alcohol  and  drufr  abuse  education. 

»  ft 

Eligible  Participants:  Public  and  non-public  schools. 

App&emtioa  Procedures:  Contact  Carl  Knutson  or  Judy  Lee  at  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

for  Award:  After  consultation  with  Stats  Department  otEducatW  the  forma  of  assistance  ism 
.be  arranged. 


$  .  FM  1-43  C  \ 
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To,  provide  consult!  ve  services  regarding  speakers  and  material  on  drag  awl  alcohol 
abase  most  aaeful  in  in-service  programs. 


Federal  BepfKnrt' 
Fnading  Levels: 


Provided  through  StaU  Drug  Anthoa^r. 


1*7* 
1975 
1976 

Programs  In  Operation;  Duluth  Public  Schools, 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools  Jtobbmsdale  Public 
Schools,  and  Mankato  Public  Schools. 


State  Appropriations 

135.160 
65.673  ♦ 
69,000 

State  Administrator: 
CaH  Knutson,  Supervisor 


Health,  Physical  Education  endj^fety 
»  ,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 

'  6th  Floor.  Capitol  Square  Building 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101  < 
Telephone;  (612)  296-4069' 

COUNCIL  ON  QUALITY  EDUCATION  (CQE),  GRANTS  FOR  INNQVATIok 


innovative  and  cost-effective  solutions  to  educa- 


Pnrpose:  To  promote  research  and  development  of 
tional  problems  in  local  school  districts. 

Eligible  Participants:  Local  educational-agencies  in  Minnesota.  v 

Application  Procedures:  Application  forms  and  information  are  available  from,  and  submitted  to,  the 
CQE  Coordinator  in  the  Department.  Recommendations  for  funding  are  made  to  the  State  Board  by 
the  Council /^hich  ia  composed  of  nine  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  represent  each  of  the 
eight  congressional  districts  and  one  for  the  Sta^te  as  a  whole.  The  remainder  of  the  17  member  Coun-  . 
cH  is  appointed  by  a  variety  of  State  educational  organizations. 

Deadlines:  Applications  in  the  form  of  preliminary  (two-page)  proposals  are  accepted  annual??,  usually  • 
•    in  January.  These  are  followed  by  submission  of  more  detailed  proposal  applications,  solicited  from 
writers  of  preliminary  proposals  judged  by  the  Council  to  have  the  most  merit.  Proposal  authors 
may  be  interviewed.  - 

Basisfor  Award:  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  after* review  by  members  of  the  Council  and 
staff.  The  major  thrust  is  toward  fading  innovative  and  cost/effective  projects  in  accord  with  pro- 
visions in  the  enabling  legislation  of  the  council.  Proposals  may  apply  for*  up  to  36  consecutive 
months  of  funding.  ^  * 

■    '  J  ' 

Basic  Provisions:  Grant  funds  maj*be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  connected  with  the  support  of  - 
projects,  including  salaries,  pre-  and  in-service  training,  and  contracting  with  outside  agencies.  Gen* 
t  erally,  not  more  than  10%  of  a  grant  may  be  expended  for  the  combined  costs  of  equipment,  ma- 
.  terials,  and  supplies.  No  funds  are  available  for  construction  or  remodeling.  The  Council  contracts 
with  independent  agencies  for  all  evaluation  and  dissemination  of^>roMto.  y 

riPtta 


Federal  Support:  NONp.  All  CQE  funds  are  State  revenues.  There  is  n^Satchlng  requirement,  bat 
local  commitments  to  the  project  may  be  considered ja  reviewing  the  proposals.  %t  * 

Funding  Levels: 

'State  Appropriations  y  s 

1360.000'.'  ,  • 

625,000  - 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


625,000 
625,000 


7* 


/ 


Fiscal  Procedures*  State  funds  are  disbursed 
directly  from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
LEA's.  There  is  no  set  percentage  allowed  for 

*  project  administration  costs.  Grant  amounts  and 
budgets  are  negotiated  and  approved  through 
the  Office  of  the  CQE  Coordinator.  Grant  award 
documents  are  issued  cm  a  yearly  basis.  Projects 
may  request  funds  quarterly. 

Records,  Reports:  Evaluation  is  required  and  per- 
formed by  an  outside  agency  under  contract 
directjv  to  the  Council.  Project  reports  on  re- " 
quest  to  the  CQE  Coordinator. 


Publications,  Regulations:  Project  brochures,  ap- 
plication forms  and  information,  enabling  legis- 
lation, slide-tape  presentations. 

Programs  in  Operation:  32  projects,  FY  73;  28 
projects,  FY  74;  31  projects,  FY^S,  22  projects, 
FY  76. 

State  Administrator: 

Eugene-Kairies,  Coordinator 
Council  on  Quality  Education 
Division  of  Planning  and  Development 
KinnesoU  Department  of  Education 
71S  CapltdT  Square  BuHdfngT     "  - 
St  fcsul.  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-5072  ^ 
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COUNCIL  ON  QUALITY  EDUCATION  (CQE),-  GRANTS  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
AND  FAMILY  EDUCATION, 

Perpoe* :  To  initiate  a  minimum  of  ten  pilot  programs  in  early  ellldboqd  and  family  education  in  elemen- 
tary school  attendance  areas.  \ 

EHgible  Participants:  Local  educational  agencies  in  Minnesota,! 

Application  Procedures:  Through  the  office  of  the  CQE  coordinator  upon  announcement  only.  Solicit*- 
>  <km  of  proposals  for  new  programs  not  anticipated  in  fiscal  years  1976  on  977. 

for  Awerdarf-Grarfts  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  distributed  as  equitably  as  possible 
between  urban,  suburban,  and  out-state  communities.  Proposals  are  reviewed  by  members  of  the 
Council,  its  advisory  committee  on  esxly  childhood  and  family  education,  and  staff.  Six  pilot  programs 
were  initiated  in  fiscal  1975.  In  fiscal  1976,  five  were  continued,  and  seven  received  initial  grants. 
The  Council  will  present  an  overall  report  on  the  programs  to  the  1977  Legislative  aeSlion.  -Proposals 
for  new  programs  will  .not  be  solicited  unless  one  or  more  of  those  currently  funded  projects  is  ter- 
minated, or  the  legislature  increases  the  number  of  pilot  programs  by  augmenting  the  appropriation. 

Basic  Provisions:  Grant  funds  may  be  used  lor  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  salaries,  in-service  train- 
ing, health  and  other  screening,  instruction,  materials  and  toy  libraries,  parent  and  pro-parenthood 
education,  and  contracting  with  outside  and  community  agencies  for  other  services.  Generally,  not 
more  than  10%. of  a  grant  may  be  expended  for  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies.  No  funds  are 
available  for  construction  and  remodeling.  The  Council  is  conducting  an  audited  evaluation  of  the 
programs,  and  is  responsible  far  their  dissemination.  *. 

Finding  Levels:  - 


1975 
1976  j 

JFiseal  Procedsres:  State  funds  are  disbursed  di- 
rectly from  the  Department  of  Education  to 
LEA's.  There  is  no  set  percentage  allowed  for 
jlroject  administration  costs.  Grant  amounts  and 
budgets  are  negotiated  and  approved  through 
the  office  of  the  CQE  coordinator.  Grant  award 
documents  are-issued  on  a  yearly  basis.  Projects 
may  request  funds  quarterly. 

Records,  Report :  Evaluation  is  performed  by  the 
CouncD.  The  Council  reports  annually  to  the 
Legislature.  Local  programs' report  on  request 
to  the,  CQE  cordinator. 


State  Appropriations 

$250,000 
500,000 

Publications:  F*Y  1975  and  1976  evaluation  reports. 

Programs  in  Operation:  Six  local  programs  in  fis- 
cal l£75.  Twelve  local  programs  in  fiscal  1976. 

Stale  Administrator: 

Eugene  Kairies,  Coordinator 
'Council  on  Quality  Education  * 
Division  of  Planning  and  Development  * 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
71S  Capitol  Square  Building 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 
.  Telephone:  (612)  296-6072 


MINNESOTA  STATE  INDIAN  SCHOU^pP  PROGRAM. 

Purpose:  To  assist  Indian  students  in  post-seconSn^  educational  programs  at  approved  institutions  in  or 
out  of  state.  The  Indian  scholarship  committee  reviews  applications  and  awards jrranta  based  on 
need-  «, 

Eligible  Participants:  Scholarships  are  available  to  any  eligible  Indian  student  in  Minnesota  who  (1)  is 
one  fourth  degree  or  more  Indian  ancestry ;  (2)  is  a  resident  of  Minnesota  and  a  member  of  a  recog- 
nized Indian  tribe;  (3)  is* a  mgh  school  graduate  or  has  an  apprdved  equivalent  certificate;  £t)  has 
the  ability  to  benefit  from  advanced  education;  <5)  is  accepted  by  an  approved  college,  university  or 
vocational  school  in  Minnesota  and  (6}  is  accepted  and  recommended  by  the  Minnesota  Indian 
Scholarship  Committee.     '  "  * 

Application  Procedures:  Information  and  application  foms  may  lie  secured. from  the  Indian  Education 
Guidance  Consultant.  Address  requests  to:  Mr.  Erwifl  Mittleholtz,  Indian  Education  Guidance  Con- 
'  sultan t,  410  Minnesota  Building,  Benjidji.  Minnesota  56601,  '  '  ^ 

Dead^ea:  Deadlines  for  applications  are  April  15  or  May  1  for  the  following  school  year.  *  - 

Basis  for  Award :  Scholarships  granted  are  based  on  eligibility  (see  above)  and  need  as  determined  by 
the  Indian  Scholarship  Committee. 

Basic  Previsions  ^  Funds  may  be  used  for  tuition  and  fees  at  approved  istfti  tut  ions  and  for  living  ex- 
penses while* attending.  Grants  must  be  returned  if  the  studentjjgee^iot  enroll  in  a  college  or  voca- 
tional school.  Pro-rata  returns  must  be  made  if  a  s^adaa**-tfrops  out  before  the  completion  of  a 
BJL  degree,  Indian  Scholarship  funds  are  not  useerfor  post  graduate  study,  ,  , 
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Federal  Support:  The  Minnesota  Indian  Scholarship  Program  if  supportedby  sUte  fundi.'  However, 
,p*ct*g*  grants  are  often  put  together  which  Indude  BJLA.  funds,  private  schfatoshipa,  and  tribal 
fundi.       .  I        f  '  \ 

State  Plan  Submitted:  A  State  Plan  is  submitted  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature  each  bienriium.  Support- y 
ing  evidence  of  i^sexlu^coliected  for  each  fiscal  request. 

Funding  LeTtla: 


1974 
1975 
1976. 


State  Appropriations. 

$225,000 
235,000 

400,000*  (requested) 


Disbursement  of  Federal  and  State  Fonda:  Indian 
Scholarship  awards  are  granted  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  student's  choice  for  disbursement  to 
the  student.  Since  funds  may  come  from  Minne- 
sota* BIA,  tribes,  and  private  sources  this  meth- 
od is  deemed  most  efficient.  Some  administrative 
coats  are  included  in  BIA  funds. 

Fiscal  Procedures:  Scholarships  are  awarded  on  a 
quarterly  or  semester  basis,  '  i  * 

Records,  Reports:*  Colleges  or  schools  report  the 
4nroUmentor  lack  of  enrollment  of  -scholarship 
students.  The  BIA  or  tribes  may  request  tran- 
scripts after  quarter  or  semester  reporjUl  ' 


Publications;  Potential  scholarship-recipients  are 
apprised  of  the  program  through  their  high 
sSool  counselors  or  by  the  Indian  Education 
Guidance  Consultant  who  visits  many  of  the 
states'  high  schools. 

State  Administrator;  0       #  , 

ErwinMittleholtz 
.  Indian  Education  Guidance  Consultant 
Minnesota  Building 
410  Minnesota  Avenue 
Bemidjr,  Minnesota  56601 
Telephone:  (218)755-2926 


FOUNDATION  AID  PROGRAM  , 

Purpose:  To  provide  to  the  school  districts  a  guaranteed  amount  of  basic  maintenance  revenue  per 
pupil  unit,  regardless  of  the  property  valuation  in  the  district.      '  < 

Eligible  Participants;  Minnesota'  Public  School  Districts. 

Application  Procedures:  Not  applicable, 

Basic  Provisions:  Elementary-Secondary  Foundation  Aid  is  paid  on  a  current  estimate  basis,  with  month- 
ly payments  made  throughout  the  school  year.  The  amount  paid  each  district  is  dependent  on' the 
number  of  pupil  units  and  the  amount  of  the  adjusted -assessed  valuation  (EARC)  in  the  district. 

■•  In  determining  the  payments,  each  district  is  assumed  to  have  levied  the  maximum  in  basic  main* 
tenance  levey  permissible  (in  1975,  29  mills  on  the  EARC).  The  foundation  aid  is  then  computed  as 
^ .  the  difference  between  thejevy  proceeds  and  the*  tola*  guaranteed  amount  of  basic  revenue  based 
on  the  district's  total  pSpifunits.  The  pupil  units  are  of  four  kinds!  (1)  actual  pupil  units,  credited 
each  district  at  the  rate  of  0.5  per  kindergarten  average  daily  membership  (A.D.M.),  1.0  per  elemen- 
tary A.D.M.,  and  1.4jpcr  secondary  A.D.M.  (2)  support  pupil  units  (also  called  declining  enrollment 
units)  where  a  district  is  crqgited  with  6/10  of  the  decline  in  actual  pupil  units  fre-m  the  previous 
year,  (3)'  fast  grdwth  pupil  units,  where  districts  are  provided  extra  pupil  units  far  high  percentage 
of  growth  as  well  as  the* absolute  number,  and  ranges  from  .2  to  .5,gxtra  units  per, increased  unit. 
And,  (4)  AFDC  pupil  units,  where  a  district  is  granted  from  0.5  to  1.1  extra  pupil  units  per  AFDC 
stadent,  dependent  on  the  percentage  of  students  under  the  AFDC  program. 

The  total  basic  maintenance  revenue  is  equal  to  the  "formula  allowance"  £imes  the  total  pupil  units. 
The  formula  allowance  varies  by  district  and  is  based  upon  1970*71  state  and  local  adjusted  main- 
tenance costs  per  pupil -unit.  The  formula  allowances  are  gradually  being  jnade  equal  in  the  state. 

The  total  amounts  of  iouttdition  aidxpaid  for  elgjnentary  and  secondary  programs  has  been: 
F.Y.  1915  $522,982,000 

F.Y.  1974     >$513,404,000       '  . 
F\Y.  1973      f 490,830,000  •  'x  , 

ion  aid  is  also  paid  for  post-selcondary  students  attending  area-vocationaUechnical  insti- 
feginning  in.  1976,  the  state  will  pay  $2,000  per  average  daily  membership  (minus  tuition, 
rical  aids,  and  minimum  permitted  levy). 

State  Administrator: 

Gary  Garland 
State  Aids  Supervisor 

State  Aids,  Statistics,  and  Research  Section 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 


Procedure?:  Foundation* aid  is  paid  on  a* 
Went  estimate  basj3  with  a  final  adjustment 
payment  made  in  the  fail;following  the  regular 
school  year. 

Publications,  -Regulations'    ITnHatft  'publications  _ 


contain  changes  in  foundation  aid  program. 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone:  (612)  296-4431 
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SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION  AID  ^ 

:To  ensure  that  all  districts  provide  equity  adequate,  safe,  and  efficient  transportation  for  all 
eligible  pupils  : 

Eligible  Partldpants:  Public  school  districts  providing  transportation  to  eligible  public  and  nonpublic 
pupils. 

Application  Procedures:  Transportation  section  supplies  forms  necessary  for  prior  approvals  and  re- 
ir  en<repo 

calculated. 


newals,  and  year  enireports  on  actual  number  of  pupils  transported  and  cost  so  earned  aid  can  be 


Deadlines:  Year  end  reports  due  July  31s£ 

Basis  for  Award :  A  statutory  formula  determines  the  amount  of  aid  paid  each  school  district 

Bask  Provisions:  Extra  curricular  and  field  trips  not  eligible  for  funds.  Npnhandicapped  pupils  must 
reside  one  mOe  or  more  from  school  attended.  Nonpublic  pupils  attending  school  dtitside  resident 
district  limited  to  transportation  to  boundary  line.  District  owned  bus  depreciation  aid  to  be  used 
for  purchase  of  replacement  or  additional  buses.  Funds  may  be  used  for  "to  and  from"  school  except 
special  approved  programs  that  pr&vide  transportation  between  school  buildings.  Pupils  served  and" 
costs  to  schxxM  districts  during  the  1973-74  sxhoeLyear  were  as  follows :  * 


Category 

Pupils 

*  Cost 

Begular  ^ 

564,214 

•  149,966,661 

Sec  Vocational  Center 

7,437 

K  722,728 

Handicapped 

8,870 

2,918,169 

DAC  _ 

*  1,767 

468,7o*4 

Board  *nd  Lodging  , 

116 

156,199 

TOTALS'         ,  * 

672,464 

154,232,644 

Funding  Levels: 


1978 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


State  Appropriations 
138,000,000 

63,700,000 
62,31»,000 
67,173,000 


Fiscal  Procedures?  Starting  with  1974-75  school 
year  districts  will  be  on  current  payments.  Pay- 
ments of  30/o  of  estimated  aid  pai$  in  Septem- 
ber, December  and  Marfch,  In  August  of  follow- 
ing current  year,  final  payment  (10^ >  or  — ) 
is  made.  Depreciation  aid  payment  made  in  Sep-, 
tember. 

Records,  Reports:  District  shall  maintain  records> 
on  all  pupil  transportation  and  report  number 
of  pupils  and  costs  involved  for  eligible  and 
noneligibie  state  funded  transportation. 

Publications,  Regulations:  State  department  reg- 
ulations. Uniform  Financial  Accounting  Manual. 
Memorandums  and  special  instructions  which 
explain  changes  or  interpretations  of  laws  and* 


State  Administrator: 

Gerald  Pavek,  Director 
School  Transportation  Section 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
•Capitol  Square^Building  : 
St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 
Telephone :  (612)  296-2839 ' 

or 

Donald  Pfiffner 

State  Aids  and  Statistics  Section  ■ 
.  Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Square  Building 
St.  Paul,  Mmesota  65101 
Telephone:  (612)  2§6r4436  * 


regulations* 


STATE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AID  PROGRAM; 

Purpose:  To  assure  special  instruction  an(L  services  for  all  school  age  handicapped  children  as  defined  in 
Mi>.  120.03  and  120.17.  Also  to  assis/local  school  districts  in  financing  the  costs  of  special  instruc- 
<   tion  and  services  according  to  M.S.  124.32;  % 

Eligible  Participants:  Minnesota  Public  School  Districts  and  formal  cooperative  agencies  of  Minnesota 
Public  School  Districts. 

Application  Procedures:  The  Special  Education  Section  sends  out  application  forms  .each  year.  . 

Formal  application  for  approval  of  programs  to  be -offered  during  the  school  year  must  be 
submitted  in  September.  Applications  for  aid  are  submitted  after  the  'close  of  the  regular  school 
term,  By  TuTyTTSeparate  applications  for  program  approval  and  claims  Tor  aid  must  oe  suommed 
lor  summer  programs  by  September  1.  School  districts  are  notified  of  specific  deadlines  by  memo. 
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m  tor  Award:  State  aids  are  based  on  the  formula  stated  in  UJ&.  124.82;  i.e.  65%  of  the  malarias  of 
essential  personnel  nat  to  exceed  $10,000  per  f  ull  time  person  and  60%  of  the  costs  pf  ■pedal  sup* 
plies  and  equipment  not  to  exceed  $60  per  pupil  on  the  average.  Ji  proportionate  amount  of  aid 
may  alsQ  be  paid  for  summer  school. 

Funding  Levels ; 

8tate  Appropriations 

*  ^  1973  125,700,000  ^ 

1974  27,700,0<to 

1974  *  57,500,000  •  ■ 

1976  *  88,600,000 

Fiscal  Procedures:  The  special  education  aid  cur*   ^  State  Administrator; 
rently  is  a  reimbursement  md  paid  in  the  year   *     John  c  Groogf  Dircctor  * 
following  the  year  in  which  the  aid  is  earned         Special  Education  Section 
by  the  district  A  new  distribution  formula         Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
which  pays  aids  currently  rather  than  as  a  re-         suth  p,      c   ito,  ^  Bullding 
imbursement  is  being  developed.  Aids  payments         gt  pau,  Minnesota  B5101 
for  the  regular  school  term  are  usually  paid  in  «       Telephone:  (612)  296-2547 
.December  and  summer  school  aids  are  paid  in 
March* 

Publications,  Regulations:  Program  guidelines  for 
disability  areas. 


/ 


;       FEDERALLY  ADMINISTERED  PROGRAMS 

HEAB  START/  Economic  Opportunity  and  Community  Partnership  Act  oi  1974. 

Purpose;  To  provide  funds  for  comprehensive  early  childhood  education  programs  for  disadvantage 
children  and  their  families.  The  comprehensive  program  includes  health,  nutrition,  family  involve-  >  * 
men t  and  qareer  development  components,  as  well  as  educational  programs.  Programs  must  be  de- 
signed by  the  local  community  served  within  federal  guidelines. 

Eligible  Parti/ipants:  Community  action  organizations  are  the 'usual  applicants.  Other  eligible  appli- 
cants incjtude  groups  which  have  received  previous  Head  Start  grants,  a,  local  education  agency,  or  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  At  least  90%  of  the  children  enrolled  in  any  Head  Start  program 
must  bf  from  families  who  meet  HEW  poverty  guidelines.  At  least  10%  of  the  children  enrolled 
must  be  children  with  one^iagnosed  handicapping  condition. 

Application  Procedures:  The  agency  wishing  to  submit  a  Head  Start  project  must  first  Insure  the  sup- 
port and  participation  of  the  parents  and  the  community  through  a  policy  committer  which  assists 
-  In  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  program*  The  agency  then  develops  a  proposal  for,  fund-  ( 
Ing  through  the  HEW  A-102  procedures  and  submits  it  to  the  appropriate  Regional  Office  of  HEW 
for  APProv&J*  4 

Deadlines:  Contag^the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Basis  /or  Award:  Grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  individual  program  merit.  A95  Clearinghouse  review 
required.  No  new  programs  wjll  be  funded  in  an  area  where  any  other  program  is  currently  being, 
funded.  -  \  * 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  must  be  used  for  comprehensive  services  which  fire  not  already  available.  Sped- 
Tflc  costs  may  include  instructional  prograjns,  food,  social,  dental,  medical  and  psychological  services, 
/  salaries  of  personnel,  instructional  materials  and  rent,  utilities,  and  limited  renovatp)  of  the  center. 
/  Funidi  may  not  be  used  for  construction. 
Federal  /Support;  •  Grants  up  to  80%  of  the  total  program  costs  aro  made.  Assistance  averages  $1,060  ' 
/    per  child  for  a  full  year' program,  and  $210  for  a  summer  program. 

funding  Levels:  . 

\        -  Federal  Appropriations  State  ^locations 

1073  1367,026,291  $6,677,347 

'  1974  392,100,000  %  6,676,000 

1976  .  462,000,000*   ,  6,675,000* 
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if  Federal  TmSii  Gjant*  are  ad- 
ministered  through  the.  Office  of  Human  De- 
veJoptaent  Grant*  art  awarded  directly  to  the 


MfcBcatloaa,  Regulations: 
A.  Head  Start  Manual  6108-1  (particularly  the 
requirement*  /regarding  purpose,  reeruit- 
mjent,  adult  to  children  ratios,  staffing  pat- 
tern*, administrative  requirements,  etc) 

.  B.  Read  Start  Program  Performance  Standards 

a  Services  to  Handicapped  Children  (N-S-S33- 

1)  > 
D.  Program  Options  for  Project  Head  Start  (N- 
50-534*1) 

EL  Locally  Designed  Option  Review  Process  (H- 
S0-221,a-l)  - 

F.  Use  of  Head  Start  Funds  to  provide  Full  Day 
Services  (N-30-S36-1) 

G.  I^D-Year  Head  Start  Plan  for  Career  Devel- 
,  opment  (6902-1)  * 


H.  The  Parents,  Instruction  141,  Section  B-S 
L  FK,  Volume  38,  Number  181,  Part  n,  Admin- 

is^ration  of  Grants  /— v 
J.  HEW  Audit  Guides  September  1978,  Amend- 
ment June  19, 1974 

A095*'Clearinghouse  Director^  and  Proce- 
dures OCD  Memo,  July  2, 1974 


State  Administrator: 

Beverly  J.  Gleesori,  Field  Services  Administrator 
*    Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

4o4  Metro  Square,  7th  and  Robert  Streets 
.    St.  Paul,  Minnesota  65101 

Telephone  :  (612)  296-5746 

<^     or  .  * 

Jon  Boiler,  Director  . 

OCD-BEH  Head  Start  Project  Director 

Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
-   404 Metro  Square,  7th  and  Robert  Streets 

St  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

Telephone:  (612)296-6758 


HANDICAPPED  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS— DEAFjBUND  CENTERS,  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  ^ct,  P.L  91-23<J,  Title  VI-C,  as  amended: 

Purpose:  (a)  To  provide  grants  and/or  contracts  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional  cen- 
ters fpr  the  deaf -blind,  (b)  To  provide  grants  and  services  through  the  existing  Regional  Deaf -Blind 
Centers.  v 

Eligible  Participants:  Public  or  nonprofit  agencies,  organisations,  or  institutions. 

Application.  Procedures:  Contact  the  Coordinator,  Centers  and  Services\£6r  Deaf-Blind  Children,  for  ap- 
*  plication  information  on  part  (a)  grants.  For  part  (b)  Information  on  grants  or  service  referrals 
contact  the  Coordinator  of  the  Midwest  Regional  Center. 

Deadlines:  Due  dates  for  Part  (a)  proposals  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  For  program  year 
1976-76  proposals  were  due  in  the  spring  of  1975.  For  deadlines  in  part  (b)  contact  the  Coordinator 
of  the  MidwestfRegiona!  Center.   .  %  *  > 

Baals  for  Award:  A  field  reader  panel  will  review  part  (a)  proposals.  '  \ 

Basic  Provisions:  Part  (al  and  (b\  funds  may  &e<£sed  fox  compreh§psive^diagnostiQ  and  evaluative  ser- 
vices! programs  for  "deaf-blind  children's  education,  adjustment,  and  orientation,  effective  consulta- 
tive services  for  their  parents,  teachers,  and  others  involved  in  their  welfare,  in-service  training,, 
dissemination  of  materials-and  information,  and  construction, 

Federal  Support:  100%      *  » 

Funding  Levels: 


%  Federal  Appropriations 

1974  $10,000^000 
1974  14,055.090 
1976  12,000,000 
1976  .16,000,000 


State  Allocations 

$169,5611 

•  -  165,0001 
164,44P> 
175,000*  - 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Part  (a)  contract 
or  grant  awards  will  be  made  directly  to  the 
contractor.  1        ^  -* 

Publications*  Regulations:  Rules  published  in  the 
Title  45  CFR  part  .251  and  in  the  FR  October  It, 
1973. 


Programs  in  Operation:  Minnesota  is  part  of  Re-  . 
gion  VI,  the  Midwest  Regional" Service  Center^*.  <Q 


Federal  Administrator: 

'  'J  v 

Mr.  Robert  Dantona,  Coordinator 
—Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 
Bureaq  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Division  of  Educational  Sarvifes 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue  S.y . 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
Telephone:  (202)^45^3:34  < 


Mr.  George  Monk,  Coordinator  . 
Mid  west' Regional  Center -Services. 

-to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
6th  Floor  Davenport  Building 
Ottawa  and  Capitol  Streets 
Lansing  Michifa44S*63 
Telephone;  ((517)  373-0108 


9 

ERLC 


grant*!  to  SUU  of  Mtan— oU. 
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HANDICAPPED  —  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION,  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  PX,  91-230,  Title  VI-E,  as  amended.  . 

•  ^ 
Purpose;  To  provide  grants  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  handicapped  children  throjigh 

research  and  demonstration  projects'. 
Eligible  Participants:  State  education  agencies,  local  education  agencies,  higher  education  agencies, and 

other  educational  or  research^organizations. 

Application  Procedures:  Contact  the  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  for 
application  forms.  '  i 

Deadlines:  Proposals  for  1976  projects  du*  in  early  fall  of  1975.  Specific  dates  to  be  announced  in  thfe 
Federal.Register.  ; 

Bash  for  Xward:  Applications  are  reviewed  by  field  readers  jpd  consultants.  Annual  renewals  possible:  ( 

Basic  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  to  support  research  and  related  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  In  1974  priorities  for  funding  were  in  the  areas  o£  career  educa- 
tion training,  teacher  training,  pre-school  day  care  programs,  and  appropriately  designed  education 
(e.g.  in  physical  education  and  recreation). 

Federal  Support :  Cost-sharing  required  on  all  research  projects. 

Funding  Levels: 

Federal  Appropriations         State  Allocations  * 

1973 '  1^9,566,000  .  ;       $800,268  . 

1974  .  9,916,000  ,  785,392 

1975  9,341,000  765,197' 

1976  11,000,000  850,000*  - 

Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Direct  from  Of-  *  Federal  Administrator: 

fice  of  Education  to  participant.  ^  Max  Mueller,  Chief  , 

„     .          _     ,  Af     w  ...  .  n  _    Research  Projects  Branch        4  * 

Publications,  Regulations:  Regulations  published  DiviBion  o£  fetation  for  the  HanSicapped 

in  the  gR  May  25, 1973.  U^.  Office  of  Education 

400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W. 

-*     ,  Washington,  D.C,  20202 

n  7    .  Telephone:  (202)  245-2275 


HANDICAPPED  MEDIA  SERVICES  AND  CAPTIONED  FILMS,  Education  of  tha 

Handicapped  Act,  P.Lo  91-230,  Title  VI-P,  as  amended.  ^ 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons  by  providing,  through  films  and  other  Instruc- 
tions* media,  enriched  educational,  vocational,  and  cultural  experiences,  to  provide  for  the  acquistion, 
•    and  distribution  of  media  materials  and  equipment,  to  train  persons  in  the  use  of  these  media,  and  to 
carry  on  research  on  educational  media  specifically  related  to  the  education,  of  the  deaf  and  on  the 
^of  these  media. 

Eligible  PutltiflanU:  tfor  borrowing  services.  State  or  local  public  agencies  and. schools,  and  organiza- 
tions or  grcups^f  deaf  persons  may'apply  to  the  Media  Services  Branch  anfl/or  the  Captioned  Films 
Branch.  Thirteen  Ar*a  Learning  Resource  Centers  are  now  being  set  up  to  service  the  me„dia  needs 
of  the  handicafeed.  Minnesota  will  be  in  area  six,  headquartered  ih  Michigan. 

Application  Procedures:  Contact  the  Captioned  Films  Branch  and/or  the  Media  Services  Branch  Cen- 
ters for  information  on  materials  available  and  loan  procedures.  Contract  awards  wilf  be  govelned 
by  the  new  regulations  published  in  1276.  For  information  on  Learning  Resource  Center  services  in 
Minnesota,  contact  Bob  Wedl  in  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education,  Telephone  (612)  296-2547. 

Deadlines:  Project  proposal  due  dates  will  be  published  with  the  new  guidelinesSn  the  Federal  Register 

Basis  for  Award:  To  be  outlined  in  the  new  regulations. 

Basic  Provisions:  Borrowing  services  have  been  limited  to  uses  for  demonstration  and  evaluation. 
Federal  Support:  100% 

Federal  Appropriations  ,  "  j 

#197S  v  ^  *18,000.000 

1974  13,000,000 

1975  18,250,0^0  i 
1078  -  16,250,000 
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tf  Federal  Funds:  Disbursement  of 
project  grant  fundi  to  be  announced  in  regula-  • 


PpMkatkms,'  Regulations:  ReguUtfcms  published 
In  Title  45  CFR,  part  150,  and  the  proposed  rules 
were  publishefrm  the  FR  October  11, 1973.  Pub. 

>  libation,  Catalog  of  Captioned  Films  for  the 
Deaf,  no  charge. 


Ceseral  Adatiakfra^^  1  v 

Dr.  Malcolm  Norwood,  Chief 
Cautioned  Films*  and  Telecommunication! 
Branch  , 

n  X  Division  of  Education  Services      *  4 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
U.S.  Office  of  fiction  ,  •        V  ' 
Washington,  D.CT 20202 
%    Tdepndne:  (202J  2*5-96<H> 

or  <M 
-  Pr.  Erwood  Blano^hief  4 

H4dia  Services  for  t^  Handicapped  Branch 

Division  of  Education  Services 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Washington,  D.C.  20202  * 

Telephone:  (202)245-2987  f 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIFIC  LEARNING  DlSABIU- 

TIES,*  Education  Qf  the  Handicapped,  Aet,  RL.  91-230,  Title  VI-G,  as  amended.  VI 
m  * 

Pmrpoae:  To  provide  funds  for  the  establisb/nent  and  operation  of  model  centers  which  provjtfe  compre- 
hensive services  for  chWren  with  specific  learning  disabilities, 

EHrible  Participants:  •friblicot  pstoate  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  inducting  local 
education  agencies,  higher  education  agencies,  and  state  education  agencies.  * 

Application  Procedures: "Contact  tfce  Program  Development  Branch  for  informatiotL  ^     %  . 

Deadlines:  Deadline  date  for  contract  proposal  submission  will  be  announced  in  February,  1076.  Nor- 


mally, proposals  are  submitted  up  to  45  dafla^fter  the*ennouncement  * 

[  be  given  to 


states  or  areas  with- 

*  4 


Basis  for  Award:  Awards  are- made  on  ay competitive- basis.  Priority  will 

out  model  centers.  Minnesota  currently  baa^nohe,  m  "  4 

Bask  Provisions:  Funds  may  be  used  to  helptestablisfc  and  operate  model  center  programs*  providing 
•  for  comprehensive  early  identification,  dWioslic,  prescriptive,  and  educational  services  for  all  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  disabilities,  as  pp  as  support  technical  assistance,  research,  and  train- 
'    ing  activities.  No  restrictions  on  fund  uses,  • .  * 

Federal  Support:  100%  /  ,  *  .  #»  .  *  . 

Funding  Revels: 
^  Federal  Appropriations 

$8,250,900 


%    *  1978 

;  *  ■  *  »74 

^  1975 
%  1976 

DUburjEement  of  Federal  Funds: 
contractor  from  O.E. " 


\.  8,250,000 
3,260,000 
.  6,000,(MKT 

.Directly  to  the  » 


State  Allocations 
-0- 

v 

4. 


|126,000' 
Federal  Administrator : 


Publications,  Regulations:  Proposed  rules  pub- 
lished in  the  JTt  October  11, 1973.    ,  M 


* 


> 


^9hAr*.  j^ky'Calkms,  Coordinator, 
Learsj^Disabilities  Program 

Division  of  Innovation  and  Development 
Program  Development  Branch  % 
Bureau  of  Educatielf  for*the  Handicapped 
ILS,  Office  of  Education  t  * 

4%  Maryland  Avenue  S.W. 
Washington,.  D.C.  20202  fc 
Telephone :  (202)  246-9722  * 


GIFTED  ^Ns#r/LENTED  EDUCATION*  §pedal  Projects  Act  of  1974,  P.  L  98-880,  m 

TiUelV.  ^  .  /       ~  % 

t*   ~  %  *    ^1    •  v 

Purpose:  TO  piwVlde  grants  to  assist 4n  the  development  of  comprehensive  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children  from  pre- school  age  through  secondary 
v    1  levels.  In*the  funded  Region  V  plan  under  ESEA,  Title  V,  to  help  condurffTn-service  education 


„  workshops  which  educate  teachers  andadministon  in  how  to'teach  high  potential  students  K-12. 
i  ParUdpaaU:  State  education  agencies,  local  education  agencies,  and  higher  education  agencies. 


6tJ  ■ : 


Application  Procedure*:  Co 
formation  on  the  Regio 


oJ^Pla 


_|he*St*te  Department  of  Education*  Office  of  Gifted  Education  for  in- 
  _      ^pian.  Special  Project  application  procedure*  to  he  established  1 

Deadlines:.  Deadlines  for  Special  Project  proposals  to  be  detennined^er  Aral  appropriations  for  FY 
197/have  been  determined.  '  ' 

1  Basis  for  Aw*rd:  State  approval  required  afcpart  orRetfon  V  Interrelated  s!Re  Education  Design  for 
the  Gifted  and  Talented!  Title  V  6Q§  Grajit.  State  review  also  required  for  Special  Project  proposal. 
Bask  Precisions:  Region  V  funds  may  be  used  for  paying  honoraria  to  speakers  at  in-sarvlct  -sessions. 
Special  Project  funds  may  be  used  for  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  innovative  programs 
for  the  gifted.  Equipment  may  be  purchased  with  these  funds,  and  person neUratoed(>hrougti  state 
°  education  agencies  and  higher  education  agencies,  - 


State  Plan  Submitted :  Minnesota  prepared  a  joint  application  with  representa 
state  education  agencies  uneW  ESEA,  Title  V. 

Funding  Levels: 


iresentat^eW from  all  ! 


Region  Y 


1975 


Federal  Appropriations, 

J12,250,000*  , 


State  ABotatlona 
$10,640 


Disbursement  of  Federal  Funds:  Funds  sent  Jp^ 
*    Minnesota  Department  of  Education  for  use  by  t 
Gifted  Education  Coordinator  for  paying  hon- 
oraria to  speakers.  •  > 


Publications,  Regulations:   Proposed  rules 
Special  Projects  to  be  published  in  the  FR, 


for 


programs  In  Operation:  Fourteen,  regional  ten- 
*  ™  hour  workshops  and  five  three-hour  district 


workshops  in  Minnesota. 


State/Federal  Administrator: 

Lorraine  Hertz,  Coordinator 
Gifted  Pupil  Program 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education 
6th  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Building 
•    St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101       '  . 
Telephone:  {612)  296-4072  - 
,  or 

Dr_.  Harold  Lyon,  Director 
ed  and  Talented  Education 
au  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
_  £  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue  S.W.     %         •  - 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 
0  Telephone:  (202)  245-8020 


FEDERAL  INFORMATION  SERVICES  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

%  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  ',       "  '';  . 

Authorisation  J-  antount  of  funds  that  m^fbe  allocated  for  aerogram  (appropriation  ity'toil  figure, 
oaualiy        °*  authorization).  *  *  "* 

Conthibtog  Resolution  —  Congressional  resolution  which  allows  programs  ft)  continue  tQ  operate  at  the1 
level  of  spending  of  the  prior,  fiscal  year  for  the  next  three  months  pending  passage  of  an  appr6pria- 
tionsbilL  * 

Contract'— federal  agency  awards  contract  to  recipient  to'accomplish  a.task  described  fc>-detail  in  the 
document.  Usually  awarded  on  the  basie*bf  Request  for  Proposals.  '  , 

Deferral  —  when  the  President  desires  to  defer  spending  on  some  budget  Jtems,  r  special- message  is 
sent  to  Congress.  The  President  may  defer  spending  unless  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  passes 
an  impoundment  resolution  disapproving  the  intended  deferral.  » 

DHEty  or  HE^  —  U.S.  Department  of  Health?  Education  and  Welfare. ' 
fllferetfonary  Fundi  —  funds  aet  aside  for  awards  to  eligible  applicants,  us 

tive  basis.  _  ' 

Federal  Appropriations  — funds  allocated  to  program  by  Congress  and  preside: 

Formula  Grant —  when  a  formula  is  used  to  allocate  federal  funds,  funds  are  ui 
on  the'basis  of  the  number  of  students  in  a  category  or  other  criteria* 

FY  -^fiscal  year ;  currently  the  Federal  FY  is  July  1-Jifne  30.  Beginning  wijjh'  FY  1 
tober  1  to  September  30. 

HEA!  higher  educational*  agency  or  Highgr  Education  Act. 

LEA     local  education  agency.  4  , 

Matching  or  Cost  Sharing  —  portion  of 'project  cogts  not  borne  by  Federalgov&^ime 

ing'of  cash  or  in-kind  contributions  .of  SEA  and  LEA, 

M-S,  —  Minnesota^S  tatutes.  f  f 

N-A*  ^  not  applicable  or  available.  *  . 
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'  Neaproftt  Institution  —  any  corporation,  foundation,  trust,  association,  cooperative,  or  other  organiza- 
tion ether  than  educational  initiations,  hospitals,  and  state  and  local  government  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, or  departments,  which  is  operated  primarily  for,  scientific,  educational,  service,  charitable, 
or  similar  purposes  in  the  public  interesj,  which  is  not  organized  primarily  for  profit. 
Program  Consolidation  — when  one  application  suffices  for  programs  previously  separate;  fund  use  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  recipient  within  broader  guidelines  (e.g.  Parts  B,  C,  Consolidation  of  93-380). 

Project  Grant  —  awarded^ma  competitive  review  basis  fronAacretionary  funds. 

Reciaslon  — when  the  Preaiefent  want»to  impound  funds  special  message  to  Congress  is  sent  sote- 
•  questing.  Congress  has  45  days  to  pass  a  new  bill  aUeiyig  the  original  appropriations  figures;  if  a 
new  bUUs  not  Massed,  the  funds  must  be  disbursed  by  the  Federal  agencies  as  originally  appropri- 
ated. *  }  p 

KetuUtytes  —  eligibiHty,  gufdelines,  and  funding  and  award  criteria  for  programs.  Proposed  rules  and 
regulations  ate  subject  £b  revision  before  finalized.  Published  in  the  FR>  CFR,  or  in  special 
publications. 

SEA — state  educational  agency  , 

SUte^ABocations  -j  portion  of  funds  appropriated  to  program  by  Congress  set  aside  for  Stateof  Minne- 
sota and/or  'awarded  tc*  Minnesota-based  applicants. 
State  Appropriations— funds  allocated  to  program  by  kinnesota  State  Legislature  an^Govcmor. 
Supplemental  Appropriations  —  additional  appropriations  not  Included  in  the  regujar  appropriations  bill. 
USOBecOB  — U.S.  Office  of  Education  * 

REVISED  TITLE  I  DISTRIBUTION  FORMULA  . 

Title  t  of 'the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  extends  through  June  30,  1978  all  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Elementary  and^econdary  Education- Act  of.  1965,  excluding  Correction  Education 
Services.  .         *  J  » 

''The  magni?ude'  of  funds  distributed  under  iTitle  I  o'f  ESEA  and  their  distrAtion  to  almosjb  every 
school  district  in  the  Nation  Ijelped  tb  create1  vigorous  debates  preceding  the  bill'sTHoption  in  connection' 
with  the  method  by  which  Title  I  funds  are  distributed.  Th>t  distribution  method  wa#  substantially  * 
changed  fbr  the  first  time  since  1965.  *  - 

Under  th*  1965  Act,  funds  were  allocated  to  the  schools  on  the  basis  of  three  factors:  (1)  the  num- 
ber of 'students  whose  families  fell  below  the  set  poverty  Jevel,  (2)  the  number  of  families  whose  AFDC 
payments  exceeded  £h  at  poverty  ■ievel,  and  (3,)  the  average  expenditure  for  elementary  and  secondary  , 
education  per  fluid  in  a  state.  These  tbcei  factors  remain,  but ihe  way  »thgyF  jus*  uaed>  is>changed  ■> 
substantially.  /  / 

/ .  t*or  the  first  factor,  the  poverty  level  is  now  variable  and  is  determined  !n  accordance  with  the  so- 
csHecf"Ors^apsk!y'f6rmula/r  Tins  formula  goes  beyond  family  income 'and  considers  family  size,  and 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  whether  a  farmer  non-farm  family  is  involved  Apd  the  sex  of  the  head  ot 
tke  household.  The  poverty  level  under  the  drshanslc?  formula  works  out  Ifapproximataly  $3,750  for 
a  non-farm  family  of  four  atone  time  ot  the  1970  census.  * 


^  Under  the  second  factor,  the  new  formula  considers  only  two-thir4s  ofjh^j  AFDC  children  in 

vel.  ir  ------  — 

oams 


ofthL 

families  in  the  "current"  Orshansky  level,  instead*of  all;AFDC  children*  The  "^prent"  level  for  this  year 
for  a  non-farm  familWf  four  is  approximately  $4,500. 


In.the  case  of  the  thircj  factor,  the  formula  now  uses  40  percent  of  the  state  average  expenditure  per 
child  rather  , than  the  50j>ercenf  used  in  the  origin^  formula.  Previously,  states  could  also  use  the 
national  per  pupil  ex^penditure  if  this  exceeded  that  of  the  state.  Now  no  state  per  pupil  expcndirfre*tactor 
can  be  less  than  80  p$rcent,of  the  national  average'  nor  greater  than  120  percent,  thus  providing  a  floor 
for  the  poorer  states  'and  a  ceiling  fontfhe  wealthier.     '        <,     ,  t 

To  summarize  the  method  of  calculating  Title  I  funds:  first,  determine  the  number  of  low-income,, 
children  in  the  district.  Secondly,  add  to  this  figure  twojthirds  of  the/AFDC  children  above  the*  low- 
income  figure.  Multiply  this  total  by  40  percent  of  the  state's  average  Expenditure  per  pupil. (or  by  80 
percent  of  the-  national  figure,  if  that  is  greater  but,' in  turn,  n$  higher  than  l£o  percent).  Again,  the 
product  of 'this  calculation  is  thtf  authorized  amount.' The  actual  allocated  amount  would,  be  a  prorated 
fts»nr  based  on  the  level  of  appropriations  for  the* State  of  Minnesota.  , 
i    .  *  %  ,  "  . 

There  are  also  three1  other,distrii>utions  of  Title  I  fundus.  The  largest  distribution  goes  to  state  edu- 
ction agencies  for  m programs  serving  handicapped,  migrant  and,  negjeoted  ana\  delinquent,  children. 
Other  distributions  come,  under  the  Incehtive^prant  (£art  B)«u3^ram,  .which  allotates  funds  to  states 
on  the  basis' of  the  extent  to  which  they  exceed  the  nationa^»rage  expenditure  pej  pupil  and  the 
£ped*J  Grants  (Part  C)  program  aJlocating  funds  to  areas  high  concentrations'  of  low-income 
children.  *  *  %  • 
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In  order  to  assure  an  orderly  transition  to  the  new  funding* approaches,  payments  under  all  of  these 
programs  are  controlled  by  what  is  ailed  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  of  the  law.  This  stipulates  that 
local  education  agencies -ere  guaranteed  at  least  85  percent  of  their  previous  year's  allocation  and  the 
state  agency-programs  100  percent  oJStheir  ?Y  1974  allocation*. 


CONSOLEDATIOrt  OP  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Title  Htof  the  EducattoV^fih^dments  of  1974,  P.L.  93-380  deak  with  "consolidation"  of  education 
programs,  PX.  93-380  includes  threeHypes  of  consolidation:  (1)  administrative  consolidation,  (2)  pro- 
*gram  consolidation,  and  (^consolidation  of  the  Cornmisioner  of  Education's  discretionary  authority. 

"Administrative  consolidation  provides  for  a  single  state  application  for  the  various  formula  grant 
programs  administered  by  the*sta^ca.  States  would  also  submit  an  anntmliy.  updated  program  plan  for 
each  authorized  program ^area.  M  state  plan  program  requirements -would  continue  in  force  but  states 
will  have  to  .file  so-called  Vboiler  pate"  assurances  only  once,     *  *  . 

«  .  Program  consolidation  calls  for  program  funding  mergers  in  the  library  and  learning  resoureeaarea 
and  in  educational  innovation  and  s^pporlterea  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.4n  the^library  and  learning 
resources^area  (Part  B).  threeaeparate "programs  would  be  consolidated  —  Title  II  of  the  Elementnr^and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1955  (textbooks  and  library  materials) ;  Titlejll  of  Jhe  National  Defense 
Education  Act  (equipment  and  minor  remodeling) ;  and  ESEA  fitle  III  (guidance  counseling  and  test- 
ing). The  innovation  and  support  area  (Part  C)  consolidates  four  existing  categorical  programs^  JTitle 
III  of  ESEA  (supplementary  education  "centers  and  services  excluding  guidance,  counseling  and  test- 
ing) '  the  Strengthening  State*and  Local  Educational  Agerrfies  program  (ESEA  Title  V) ;  Dconput  Pre- 
vention <Section  807  ESEA) ;  and' School  Nutrition  and  Health  ServiceV^Section'SOS  ESE£).% 

For.  FY  19*76,  only  halt  of  the  funds  for  these  programs  win*  be'  co^solidated^wrth  tlje  other  hatf 
of  the  funds  being  distributed  in  the  same  categorical  manner  as  before  conaoUdatipn.  Fun  consolidation 
will  take  place  in  FY  1977.     f     ^   '  1  .  ■        *  \ 

%  "What  does  consolidation  igfnto  the  local  education  agency?  In  .brief,  the  local  educational  agenJ 
ilea  will  be  able.fb  get  thei^own  funding  priorities  within'lhe^f  ucational  purposes  of  the  consolidated 
programs,  shifting  funds  from  one  program  area  *>  another  when  desired.  Foirtexample,  in4he  libraries 
and  learning  resource  area  the  LEA  may  decide  tha£  school  libra^  resources  have  higher  priority  than 
textbooks  or  equipment, «anq^proceeo^  to  allocate  its  funds  in  that  direction.  ^ 

In  the  innovation  and  support  area  ibis  the  state  that  determines  the  priorities  for  finding  the  vari- 
ous projects  At  least  15  pe*ent  of  theMnnovfyonMnd  sup$K>r"t  frnds  must  be  uspd  for  handicapi>ed  £hil- 

-  1J73  under  the  present  Title  V  of  ESEA.  whichever  is  higher,«can  he  used  to  strengthen  state  and  local 
♦  leadership  resources  of* state  agencies.  *j 

.  'Children  in  nonpublic 'sc^ls  must  be  served  under  both  areas.  Fundsfor  both  program  consolida- 
tion areas  are  distributed  to  states  based  on  the'numberof  children  aged  547. 

The  third  form  of  consolidation  calls  for  a  new  approach  to  the  authorization  of  thosffunds  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  maj^allocate  at  his  own  discretion.  Under  the  "Special  Projects  Act';  portion 
of  PX.  93480,  broad  authority  la  given  to  the  Commissioner  to  conduct  new  and  experimental  programs 
within  a  limit  of  $200  million  —  subject,  of  course,  to  available  appropriations.  *  ^ 

However,  for  every  dollar  applied  by  the  Commissioner  to  priorities  he  may  establish,  at  least  ^bne 
other  dollar  must  be  applied  to  the  priorities  established  by  Congress  under  P.L.  93-380  —  use  of  the 
metric  system  oj  measurement,  gifjed  and  talented  education,  community  schools,  career  education, 
consumers  education,  women's  educational  equity,  elerftentary  and  secondary  school  education  in  the  arts* 
and  schooj  health  and  nutrition  services  for  children  from  low  income  famines. 

Regulations  foz-the  canstadatfcniT  required  by  PX.  93-880  may  be  foun>ifr  the' Seders!  Register. 
Programs  included  ih  the  consolidation  may  be  found  on  pages  9,  10,  11, 13, 14  and  123.  * 
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MINNESOTA,  SESSION  LAWS,  1973, 


CHAPTER  683— S.F.No.l62fr  . 

\    .  r      [Coded  in  Part] 

J  A/3  act  relating  to  o^ration  of  government f^providing  {or  aids 

\  to  educationr  tnp  levies,  and  the  xlistribuiion  6i  tax  revenues; 

authorizing  an  experimental  school  in  independent,  school  djslrict 
No,  SO?  and  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  independent  school  district 
ATo,  625;  appropriating  money;  amending  Minnesota  Statutes  J971, 
.  Chapter  124,  by  adding  sections;  Sections  120.17;  Subdivision  7,  and 
;  •  by  adding  a  subdivision;  124.04;_  l<?U7f  Subdivision  *1;  124212, 
" %  -Subdivisions  1,  4,  and.  10,  and  by .  adding  .subdivisions;  12128, 
SiibdtYiifon  3;  124.32,  Subdivisions  1  and  5,  and  by  adding  a 
subdivision;  275.125,  .Subdivision*  3  and  by,  adding  subdivisions; 
276.11;  and  360ff!Mt,  Subdivision  2;  repealing  Minnesota  Statutes 
1971, 'Sections  120.17,  Subdivision  8;  12&.212,  Sulxlivisions  3,  6,  7 
and  8;  1^4.22;  124.31;  124.32,  Subdivision  3;  275.125,  Subdivision  2; 

*^mn33^sttbamibw¥:^>t 

Be  it  enacted  by.  the :  ^"pst^revtrf^^Ws^Si^  °f  Minnesota;  • 

*      Section  1.   Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Sectfon"l2ai7,  Sufedjvi- 
ston  7,  is  ^mended  to  r£ad:  ■  \  v 

Subd.  7     EDUCATION;  STATE  AIDS;  PLACEMENT  IK 

x>mHbih^y  for 


V 


T  _ 


STATE".  INSTITUTION;  RESPONSIBILITY.  Respond 
special  instruction  and  services  for  a  handicapped  child  i>iace3  in  a 

state  institution  tm  a  temporary  basis  -sh^ll  be  determined  in  the 
follo^H^manner: .  ^  f 

■**.•«  *  • 

(a)' The  legal  residence  of  such  child  shall  be  the  school  district* 
in-  wnich  his  parent  resides?  if  living,  o&*his  guardian  if  neither  . 
paront  ,i8'tiving>  .wiU<%.- thti  state  ontno  district  1\p&gmf&4-ty  the 
fcQmmieftionW  of  education  if  neither  parent  -or  guardiart  is  fiving? 
within  tho  state;  *  *  .  *  -<* 

*     (b)  When  the  ,edtteational  needs  of  'such  child  can  be  met  t 
through  the«<ttstitutional  program,  the  costs  for  such  instruction 
shall  oe  paid  by  the  'department  'to  whicH  the  institution's 
assigned;        f  -  i     '        .    *%    *       \>     *  * ,  9 

*  v  *  -» 

or  addttiom'indfc*t«d  bv  urtderline,  detetkmt  by  • 

'  ♦  .  •     ,  '  "    .,  '  r  . 

"  v.  -        •  _  '  *  "  V 


*         1  i ' 
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fc)  When  it  is  determined  that  such  child  can  benefit  from 
public  school  enrollment,  provision  for  such  instruction  shall  be 
made  in  th?  following  manner:  f  \ 

(1)  .Determination  of  eligibility-  for  special  instruction  and 
services  sha^  be  made  by  the  ^eem  missions  of  education  and  the 
commissioner  of  the.<<}epartment  responsible  fdr#ihe  institution; 

(2)  The  school  district  where  the  institution*  is  located  shalf, 
-  provide  an  appropriate  educational  program  fcfr  the  child  and  shall 

make  a  tuition  cnarge  to  the  chikfs  oistrict  of  residence  for  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  th£  program;  ' 

,    (3)  The  district- of  the  child's  residence  shall  pay  the  tuition  and 
other  program  costs  iftclttdrng  the  ^unreimbursed  transportation' 
costs  and  may  claim  foundation.aid  for  the  child.  Special  transf>or- 
tation  shall  be  provided^bv  the  district -providing  the  education 


sropram  and  t 
imits  provided 


,tate  shall  reimburse  such  district  ,  within  -  the 

*  :  (. 

Sec,  Z  Minnesota  Statute*  1971,  Section  120.17,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  subdivision  to  read:  ^ 

'SuM.  8a.  RfcSIDE#E  OF  CHILD  UNDER  SPECIAL  CON\ 
DITIONS.  The  l^gal  residence  'of  a  handicapped  child  t>]aec<Hn  a 
fojtpr  facility  for  care  and  trfgitmenfe  when:  (I)  parental  rights* 


naVe  been  .terminated  fly  court  order;  J(2)^parent or  guardian  is  not 
living  within  the  state;  vrm{3)  ntT^therechool  (nslrici  residence,  can 
be  established,  shall  be  thc\  school  xliatrict  in  which  the  child  resales. » 
The  school  l>oanLof  the  district  of  residence  shall  provide  the  sarnie 
educational  program  lor  such  cHild  as^it  praytes  1  ~ "  " ' 
handicap[>ed  children  in  the  district. 


read; 


'  Sec'  3.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  SectionSl-24.04,  is  amended  to* 


'addition  to  the  tax  levy  presci^l*eil  by  law  for  general  and  smecial 
school  purposes,  the  I  ward  of  any  district  may  levy  annually  an 
amount  equal  to  oi^'not  to  exceed  $05  |>er  pupil  unit  an<l  not  to 
exceed  10  mil  Is  oo  each  dollarof  as^er,sed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  district  as*  adjusted  for  the^  preceding  year  by  -the 
equalization  aid  peview  commjttee  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
*6l  sections  272,64  'and  27*49,  provided  that  sain  levy  may  not 
exceed  by  more  than  two, mills  (three  mills  if  the  district'  adds  units 
pursuant  to  section  124  17,  subdivision  1.  clause  (7))  the  levy  under 
this  ^section  in  the  previous  vearl  The  ta#  so  levied  shall  be 
collected  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of  other 
school  taxes.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  ma/ be,  used  only  to  acquire 
land,  improve  ^nd  repair  schbol  sites  and  to  erect,  equip?  rc-equip. 
repair  and  improve  buildings  and  permanent  attached  fixturesi-^wd. 
tect  to  the  comroi>Honer.s  approval,  the  tax  .proceeds  may  also 
used  to. rent  or  lease  buildings  for  school  purj>oses  and  to  acquire- 
**pr  construct  buildings.  The  hoard  to  shall  establish  &  fund  in 
wliich  the  proceeds  of  this  tak  may  CTiall  be  accumulated  until 
,  expended- by  the  boards        * ,  *  m 

/    ,  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  shall  not  bemused  for  custodial  or  tither 
maintenance  services.  .      *  '  1  *  '       f**      \  *• 

Changes  or  additions  indicated  by  underline,  deletions  by  wttu»Mf 
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.Sec  4.  'Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section  124,17,  Subdivision  1, 
it  .amended  to  read: 

124.17  DEFINITION'OF  PUPIL  UNITS,  Subdivision  1.  Pupil 
unita  for  each  resident  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  shall  De 
counted  as  follows: 

■  (I)  In  an  elementary  school,  for  kindergarten  and  for  handi- 
capped pre-kindenrarten  pupils  as  defined  in  section  120.03,  and 
enrolled  in  one-hay  day  "sessions  throughout  the  school  year  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  approved  bynhe  commissioner  of  education, 
one-half  pupih  unit  and  other  elementary  pupils,  one  pupil  unit 

(2)  In  secondary  schools/  pupils  in  junior  high  school  or  a 
.six-year  schoorand  all  other  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  oj^^nd 
four-tentKs  pupil  units.   Pupils  enrolled  in  the  seventh  anef^pith 
grides  of  *a  middle  school  shall  £e  counted  as  secondary  pupils. 

(&)  In  area  vocational-technical  schools  oneTfCT^fic-half  pupil** 
unita.  v 

(4)  To  meet  the  problems  of  educational  overbunlen  caused  by 
broken  homes,  poverty  and  low  income,  each  pupil  from  families 
«£eceiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  or  iU^ycccssor 
V*)grarrv  shall      countetf  as  an  additional  five-tenths  pBp^J  unit 
The  department  of  public  *welfai£  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the 

department- of  education  that  information  concerning  children  from 
families  with" dependent  children  %"ch  $  necessary  to  calculate 
mipil  unita.  Additional  aids  to  a  district  for  such  pupils  may  be 
distributed  on  a  delayed  basis  until  the  department  of  education 
publicly  certifies  that  the  information*  needed  for  paying  such  aids 
»  available  on  such  a  timely  basis  that  such  aids' may  be  paid 
concurrently  with  other  foundation  aids. 

(51  In  every  district  where  the  number  of  pupils  from  families 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  or  its  successpr 
program  exceeds  ten  percent  of  >the  total  actual  pupil  units  in  the 
^stric^-fer-t-he^Tne'Vig .'as^qprmnftCTt  wtfam^flVand  (2).  each 


such  pupil  shall  be  counted  as  an  additional  35/100  of  a  pupi  unit; 
for  those  district^  where  the  number  of  such  pupils  is  more  tharj 
fight  percent  but  not  more  than  fen  percent  of  the  total  uupil  units 
in  the  district  for  the  same  year,  as  computed  in  clause*  (1)  and  ipt 
each  such  uunil  shall  be  counted  as  art  additional  t^o-tenths  of  a 
pupil  Wit  and  -for  those  districts^  where  the  number  of  such  pupils 
iarat  least  five  percent  hut  hot  more  than  eight  ;>ercynt  of' the  total 
'pupil  ynibjjLtllLiiiitr^^  year,  as  computed  in  dallies 

(IV  and  (2)t  each  such  puj>il  shall  be  counted  a*  an  additropal « 
flic-tenth  of  a  pupil  una.  Such  weighing  .shall  t>o  in  addition  to  th<g 
weighing  provided  in  clauses -H),  (21  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  section. 
School  districts  are  encouraged  to  allocate  a  maior  portion  of  Hie 
.aids  tnat  they  receive  on  account  of  clausc<K4)  and  IsTto  primary 
grade  programs  and  sen  ices,  particularly  to  programs  and  services 
-that  involve  participation  of  naretrts.  -  * 

(5)  (6)  Where  tho  totfri. pupil  units  of  a  district-are  used  As  «a 
multiplier*  in  determining  foundation  aids  and -spending  and* levy 
limitatiGns  and  '\yhere  the  actual .  number*  of  pupil  units  has  de- 
creased from,  the  prior  year,  the  number  of  pupil  units  for  such 
district  shall  .equal  the  average  of  actual  pupil  units  "for ,  the  prior 
and  current  jyyua&p/ 

Changes  or  Wttfons  indicated  by  underhrfe.  deletion*  by  rtttfcteyr 
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.  (7)  Where  the  actual  number  of  pupil  unita  has  increased  from 
the  prior  vear<by  more  than  lour^crcent.  a  number  of  "pupiLumU 
uat  to  one  fourth  of  the  diffcrcflft?  between  the  units "as  commit* 
|n  clauses  (1)  knd  (2)  for  the  two  years  shall  be  added  to 'the 
other  units  for  the  district.  ^ 
^  - 

(8)  This  adjub^nenl  ahull  not  be  made  "Only. pupil  units  in 
clauses  (1).  (2)  and  (3)  shall  l>e  used  in  computing  adjusted 
maintenance  cost  per  pupil  unit. 

Sec.  5.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  ^Section  '124.212, 
Subdivision  1,  is  amended  to  read:  % 

c  124.212  FOUNDATION  AID.  Subdivision  i.  The  foundation 
aid  progTam  for  school  districts  for  fisoal  school  years  W2  1973- 

1974  and  i£J3  1974-1975  shall  be  governed  by  the  terms  And 
provisions  of  this  secti6n.  * 

Sec.  6  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section  124.212,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  read;  * 

Subd  3a  AID  GUARANTY.  Notwithstanding  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  thi>  section,  for  the  19734974  school  year 
neither  the  >um  nor  The  sum  |>er  pupil  pnit  of  the  aggregate 
foundation  aid  earned  1>\  a  di>tn ct  maintaining  a  classified  secjmi- 
ary  school  and  the  amount  raw)  1>\  the  maximum  le\\  authorized 
'  by  Minnesota  Statute^  11)7  U  Section  275.123.  SulttlivKsion_.^CLa\jsr 
(2)  and  for  tin*  1974-lU7r>  school  year  neither  the  sum  nor  the__s.u_m 
|>er' pupil  unit  oi  the  a^gregata  foundation  aid  earned  l>_y/£uch_a 
district  and  the  ami>u nt  rai>ed  b\  the  maximum  levy  authorized  for 
1973  by  section  1^1)  of  this  act,  ^hall  l>e  less  than  the  sum  or  the 
sum  per  pupil  unit  iv^pcctivch  of  the  aggregate  foundation  aid 
earned  for  the  4972-11*73  school  uar,  any  payments  carneVi-for 
1972-1973  w  hich  hut  for  the  operatioh  of  Minnesota  Statute ,1971, 
Section  121212,  SuIkIia ismn  3,  uould  not  have  been  earned,  and  the 
amount  rau^ed  In  the  levy  at i t )v )nzed  In*  Minnesota  Statutes  _1_97_L 
Section  27o  123.  SulKliviHoiTY,  Clause  n^yAg^egate  foundation 
aTd -includes  foundation  aid  lor  all  pnffilun^ 
computation  pupil  units  jfscd  a^  a  divisor  shall  include  only  those 
units  identified  in  clauses  (1),  (2)  and'(3>  of  subdivision  1  of  section 
124.17. 

Sec.  7  Minnesota  Statutes  19  Jl,  .Section  124.212,  Subdivision 
4,  is  amended  to  read:  \        .  ^ 

Subd.  4.  '*  Notwithstanding?  any  of  the' other  provioioTui  of  this* 
seotion,  foundation  aid*  computed  under  subdivisions  6  and  7  ahall 
boVedueed  by  the  amount  ot  roqnfiyf.  receive!  hy  the  dt^iot  from 

afrvHjnt  of  sates  lax  -f^r — ©»j »iU*  payments  made  to  the  district 
pursuant  to  hoelionfi  '297A  57  and  297 A. 55  The  amount  of  money 
received  by  'a  school  di<tnct*as  mcofrie  from  the  permanent  school 
fund  for  am  year,  shall"  l>e  deducted  from  the  foundation  aid 
earned  by  the  district  ,fdr  the  -^amc  year  including  aid  earned 
pursuant  to  .section  6  of  thi>  actVr  from  aid^  earned  from  other 
state  sources.  4 

Sec  8  Mmn^ota  Statutes  lQ7f,  Section  124.21^  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  reald: 
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-Subd.  6a.  For' the  1973-1974  schdol  year  a  district  shall  receive, 
in  foundation  aid  the  lesser  of  (lT  j?88  per  pupil  unit  less  30  mills 
times  the  1971  adjusted  assessed  valuation  of  the  district,  or  (2)  the 
amount  that  bears,  the  same  relatiofi  to  the  difference  in  (1)  as  .the 
sum  of  the  1970-1971  adjusted  maintenance  cost  per  pupil  junit 
jncrcased  hv  887.  and  the  greater  of  (q)  one-sixth  of  the  difference 
that  results  when  the  adjusted  maintenance  cost  per  pupil  unit,  so 
increased,  is  subtracted  from  $788.  or  (b)  £38.  bears  to  S788. 

Sec.  9.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section  124.212,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision*^  read:, 

Subd.  7a.  For  the*  1974-1975  school  yfear  a  district  shall  receive 
ip  fecundation  aid,  the  lesser  of:  (1)  $820  per  pupil  unit  less  30  mills 
"times  the  1972  adjusted  assessed  valuation  of  the  district,  or  (2) -the 
aynount  that  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  difference  in  (1)  as  the 
sum  of  the  greater  sum  computed  pursuant  to  section  8.  clause"(2) 
of  this  ad.  and  the  greater  of  (a)  one-third  of  the  difference  that 
results  when  such  greater  sum  is  subtracted  from  $82Q.  or  (b)  $32. 
bears  to  $820!      "  "         I  . 

$  1 

Sec.  10.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971',  Section  124.212,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  read; 

Subd,  8a.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of  any  other  law  to 
the  contrary. -the  adjusted  assessed  valuation  used  in  calculating 
foundation  aid  shall  Include  only  that  property  which  is  currently 
taxable  in  the  district.  For  districts  receiving  payments  under 
sections  298.23  to  298.23;  298.32:  298.34  to  298.39:  298.39K  to 
298.3%.  298.405:  298.51  to  298.67;  294.21  to  294.28:  124.215. 
subdivision  2a;  124.25:  124.30:  360133;  360.135:  and  124.28:  any 
law  imposing  a  tax  upon  severed  mineral  values,  or  under  any 
other  law  distributing  proceeds  in  lieu  of  ad  valorem  tax  assess- 
ments on  copper  or  nickel  properties;  the  foundation  aid  shall  be 


reduced  by:  The  previous  years  payment  to  the  district  pursuant 


  pj   

to  said  sections  times  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  levy  allowed  the 


district  under  section  18  pf  this* act  to  the  total  lev 
aection"?ra:i23^  hferfignf  Tri  T "~ 


Jevy  allowed  by 
l97»mHnd^' 


V^J  percent  in  1974-1975.  of  the  previous  year  s  payment. 

'  Sec.  11.   Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Chapter  124,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  section  to  read: 


[124.222]  TRANSPORTATION  AJD  ENTITLEMENT.  Subdivi- 
sion 1.  COMPUTATION.  For  the  19744975  schoofyear  the  state 
shall  pay  to  each  school  district  for  all  school  tran^>ortation  and 
related  services  for  which  the  district  is  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  state  aid:  (1)  The  lesser  product  of  .either 

'  (a)  The  actual  net  0|>erating  cost  per  eligible  pupil  transported 
durihfythe  1975  fiscal  year  times  the  number  of  eligible  pupils 
transported  during  the  1975  fiscal  year,  or 

(b)  "110  percent  of  ific  actual  net  operating  cost  per  eligible 
PUpiPtransported  during  the  year  ending  June  5o.  197.1  times  the 
nnm!>er  of  eligible  pupils  transported  during  the  }975  fjscal  year; 

(2)  Minus  the  amount  raised  by  a  lew  of  one  mill  times  the 
adjusted  assessed  valuation  uhich  is  used  to  compute  the  transpor- 
tation levy  limitation  fur  the  lew  collected  in  calendar  year  1974. 

* 
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(3V  Plus,  the  a  mount  of  depreciation  for  one  year  on  the  syhool 
bus  flett  copinuted  by  the  department  of  education  on  a  jrtnyjgSt 
line  basis  aV  the  rate  of  ten  percent  per  year  of  the  net  cost  of  the 
fleet. 

Subd.  2.  Notwithstanding  subdivision  1,  for  the  1974-1975 
school  yearjlhe  state  shall  payTo  school  districts  havjnj^LHjundaries 
coterminous  with  the  Inmndarics  of  a  rilwof  the  first  da^L.fi>r_al| 
school  tra ijs^k. >r t ation  and,  related  services  for  which  a  district  is 
authorised  by  lau'  to  receive  stale  aufjptphty  percent  oQltf. WssIt 
product  computed  pursuant  tP  clause  (l).of  suUljvision  U^jlus . HQ 
percent  of  the  amount  cornfiftcd  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of.sJibdjyH 
sion  V  * 

Subd.  3.  PAYMENT  SCHEDULE.  The  stole  shall  L>ay_tl  

school  district  30  percent  of  its  estimated  school  transiK)rtatjQn_aid 
entitlement  for^Ae  1  91  o  fiscal  year  off  br  ^before  each_j2f_the 
following  dates*"  SepTcmbcr  30.  December  31.  and  March  3L_JThe 
actual  balance  due  tne  district  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  August  31 
of1  the*  following  fiscal  year.      [  ^  1 

Subd.  4.  SPEQfAf:  PAYMENT.  In  addition  to  othefcjKmncntj 
authorized  by-law.  tm  or  before  August  31  in  fiscal  year  IfgSTonly, 
the  state  shall  pay  to  each  school  district  ten  ;>erccnt  of  th^yjummat 
paid  to  the  district  in  fiscal  \ear  1974  for  school  transpiration 
services  provided  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Sec.  12.  Minnesota  Statutes  I97.r,  Chapter  12$,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  section  to  read: 

[124.223]  TRANSPORTATION  AID  #  AUTHORIZATION.  E_or 
the  1974^11)75  school  year  and  thereafter,  'school  tran sportalion  and 
related  services  for  whnfh  state  transportation  aid  is  authody^_arai 

(1)  T^anc{K>rtation  or  (>oard  of  resident  pupils  who  reside  one 
mile  or  more  from  the  public  schools  which  thev  could  aUcndA_pr 
transportation  to,  from,  or  between  the  schools  the\  attend  pur-  ^ 

* yirant  to  a  program  approved  "hv-Hre  jcgmm^fty^>^m^^l^^ 
who  reside  one  mile  or  more  from  a  private  scho< > L  actual  1^ 
attended,  but  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  Minnesota  Statutes. 
Sections  123.76  to  -123.79  with  respect  to  private,  school  pupils; 
provided  that  state  transi>ortation  aid  is  authorized  in  an  , amount 
hot  to  exceed  $700.(100  .annually  for  the  transportation, of-  any 
elementary  pupilf  if  the  commissioner  determines  that  the  transpor- 
tation is  necessary  because  of  extraordinary  traffic  hazards: 

(2)  Translation  to  of  hoard  and  losing*  in  another  district. 
nf  resident  ouoils  of  a  district  without  a  secondary  school:  the 
jTupils^mav  attend  a  classified  secondary  school  in  another  district 
und  shall  receive  board  and  lodging  in  or  transportation  to  a  * 

.  ijistrict -having  a,  classified  secondary  school  at  the  expense  of  thg 
district  of  the  pupil  s  residence; 

♦    (3)  Transportation  for  residents  to  a  state  board  approved 
secondary  vocational  center;  ( 

(4)  Transportation  or  boalpd  and  lodging  of  a  handicapf>ed  pupil 
When  he  cannot  be  transported  on  a  regular  school  JjU^L^LAhe 
conveying  of  handicapped  pupils  i>etween  home  and  school  and 
within  the  school^  plarit,  - 

* 
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(5)  Transportation  of  resident  handicapped  children  to  licensed 
fovtlme  activity  centers  Attended  by  the  children; 

(6)  When  necessary,  l>oard  and  lodging  for  nonresident  handi- 
capped uupils  in  a  district  maintaining  social  classes. 

m (7)  Services  descried  in  clauses  (1)  to  (6)  when  provided  in^ 
conjunction  with  a  slate  board  approved  summer  school  program. 

Sec.  13.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,' Section  124.28,  Subdivision 
3,  is  amended  to  «ad:  ^ 

Subd.  3.  For  the  purjxwe  of  determining'the  applicability  of 
this. section  to  any  district  in  fiscal  1974  and  subsequent  years,  the 
valuation  of  taxable  property  shall  be  the  1969  adjusted  value  of 
such  property  as  determined  by  the  equalization  aid  review  commit- 
tee and  usen  in  calculating  foundation  aid  for  the  corrcsjrondiny 


school  year,  exclusive  of  <4asH  2  jwrfional  prqiwrty  peftswKd 
property  exempt  from  taxation  by  Extra  fawn-  I»uwk  1967, 
Chapter  32,  anil  the  valuation  of  the  exempt  property  shall  be  the 


full  value  of  the  exempt  j>i;oj>erty  as  reported  annually  by  the 
department  of^  public  service.  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
refunds  the  valuations  of  the  taxable  property  shall  be  taken  at  30 
percent  of  the  valuations  as  adjusted  by  the  equalization  xiid  review 
committee  and  the  valuation  of  the  exempt  property  shall  l>e  taken 
at  30  percent  of  its  fulLvalue.  The  eligibility  „of  a  school  district 
under  this  section  is  determined  by  adding  the  adjusted  taxable 

■  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  as  determined  by 
the  equalization  aid  rp\iew  cbmmittee  to  the  full  value  of  the 
exempt  proj>erly  as  reported  by  the  department  of  public  service; 
then  uy  dividing  the  amount  of  the  exempt  property  f>y  the -total  of 
sucb  taxable  property  and  exempt  properly;   if  ihe  result  is  20 

*. percent  or  more  the  school  district  is  eligible,  otherwise  not,  unless 
it  qualifies  temporarily  under  subdivision  1  or  the  following  para- 

eVph- 

Any  district  dl squ alified  from  receiving  refunds  l>ccausc  this 
.V ^ujjdlVj^J0^  jts  tirnenHc^ubsUt u|cs  a  more  recent  adjusted.  assftsse<l  4 
v  a  i  u  a  {Ton  i  omTi  e  i  9&  j  u  >  t  ecf  "a>sc&se"(  1  v  a  \  uatioVi  pre  \  toYisly.spe^ 
fiodt  sh« t \ i_ n e vert  he ! e v\  co nil ni u/  to  receive  such  refunds  for  three 
add»t it i n a \_\ v. t  rs,  hu t  the_  ncl  tiiii < )iinls  d uc  prior  U »__a ny  required 
proration  he  ie< iuced^  by  j.">  percent  the  first  year,  by  5u 

percent  the  second  year^jind  In  75  |>ercent  the  third  year. 


Sec.  J4.  /Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section  124.32,  Sub«iivis^ 
1,  is  amended  to  read:  ™ 

124  32  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN.  Subdivision  1.  The  state 
shall  pay  to  any  district  and  unorganized  territory;,  (a)  for*  the 
employment  yjjts  educational  program  for  handieam>ed  children,  60 
percent  of^ffc  salary  of  essential  personnel,  but'tnis  amount  shall 
not  exceed  ?">/>I?Q  for  the  normal  school  year  for  each, full 

time  person  employed,  or  a  pro  rata  amount  for  a  part  time  person 
or  ^a  person  employed  for  .a  limited  time,  including  but  not  limited 
to  summer  >ehool,  fl»  for  the  employ  ment  of  an  individual  jointly 
with,  another  district  or  districts  or  unorganized  territory  in  its 
educational  program  for  handicapped  children,  60  percent  of  the 
salary  of  essential  personnel,  but  this  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$T>t300  $y3U0  per  annum  for  each  full  time-person  employed,  or  a 
pro  rata  amount  for  a  part  timo  person  of*  a  person  employed  Cor  a 
limited  time  including  but  not  limited  to  summer  school. 

«  * 
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Sec,  15.   Minnesota  .Statutes  1971, -Section  124.32,  Subdivision 
,  5,  is  amended  to  read: 

Subd.  5.  When  a  handicapped  child  is  placed  in  a  residential 
facility  approved  by  the  commissioner  tihd  establishes!  primarily  to 
serve  handicapped  children  and  when  the  child's  educationdl^pro* 
gram  is*  approved  by  the  comritmsioner,  the  state  shall  pay  to  the 

'  resident  tlistrict  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  instructional  costs 
charged  to  the  resident  district,  less  the  foundation  aidvper  pupil 

*  unit  payable  to  the  resident  'district.  Not  more  than  $125^000 
$300.060'  shall  be  spent  annually  for  purposes  of  implementing  this 
subdivision.  If  that  amount  docs  not  suffice,  the  aid  shall  be  pro 
rated  among  all  qualif}ing  districts. 

The  following  types  of  facilities  may  be  appfoved  by  the 
commissioner: 

(a)  A  residential  facility  operated  bv  a  public  school  district 
-  and  designed  to  serve  the  low  incidence  Handicapped,  the  multiple 

handicapped,  or  the.  most  severely  handicapped  children,  either 
—    within  or  outside  of  the  state,  or,  a  state  residential  school  outside 
of  the  state.  *  , 

(b)  A  private,  nonsectarian,  residential  facility  designed  to 
provide  educational  services  for  handicapped  children  either  within 
or  "outside  of  the  state. 

(c)  A  state  hospital  or  private  nonsectarian  residential  center 
designed  to  provide  care  and  treatment  for  handicapped  children.  . 

Sec.  16.  Minnesota  Statutes  1971;  Section  124.32,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  read:  '  . 

Subd. ,6.  .The  state  shall  reimburse  each  district  Or  unorganized 
territory  the  actual  cost  incurred  in  providing  instruction  and 
'  .    services  for  a  handicapped  child  ...whose  district  of  rcsidenrelhas 
been  determined  by  sections  1  or  2  of  this -act,  and  who  is 
temporarily  placed  in  a  state  institution  or  a  licensed  residential 


facility  for  care  and  treatment,   'fhis  section  does  not  apply  /or  a 


child  placed  in  a  foster  home  or>a  foster  gr<\\>  home. 

x  -  t  - 

Upon  following  such  procedure  as  requested  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  a  district  or  unorganized  territory  providing 
instruction  and  services  for  such  handieappbd  child  may  bill  the 
state  the  actual  cost  incurred  in  providing  said  services  including 


transportation  costs  3nd  a  proportionate  amount*of  capital  outlay 


and  debt  service,  minus  the  amount  of  foundation  aid,  special 
education  aid,  transportation  aid,  and  any  other  aid  earned  in 
%  behalf  of  such  child,  such  action  pursuant  to  limits  set  forth  in 
Minnesota  ^Statutes.  Section  124.32.  Subdivision  4      .  ~ 

Sec.  IT.   Minnesota  Statutes  1971;  Chapter  124,  is  amended  by 
adding  a  section  to  cead:  ' 

•  £124.781]  LIMITATION       TAX  ANTICIPATION  BORROW- 

1ING.  Except  as  approved  by  the  commissioner,  a  district  may  not 
issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  pursuant  to  sections"  "124  <1 ,  to 
124.78.  for  a  J : irger  ] >r  oi >ortion  < > f_j ts  total  aaticijmtpd  tax  o£aid 
revenues  than  it  borrowed  against  such  revenues  which  were 
received  in  calendar  YflW  with  respett  to  tax  revenues  and  m  the 
1972*1973  sclfcl  year  wrth  res;>ect  to  a[d  revenues.*      *  ^ 

»  * 
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Sec  18.  Minnesota  Statute*  1971,  Section  275.125,  is  amended 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  read;  * 

Subd.  2a.  (1)  hi  197a,  |  schojrt  district  may  levy  for  all  general 
and  special  school  liurooscs/an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  raised 
i  by  the  1972  adjusted  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  times  the 
ilumber  of  mills.  Tiot  to  exceed  30:  that  Infers  the  same  relation  to 
80.  as  the  greater  sum  computed  i>ursuant;to >  section  D,  clause  (2)  of 
this  act,  bears  to  $820.    ~  T  5 

(2)  In  1974.  a  school'  district  mav  lew  for  all  general  and 
ipecial  school  purposes,  an  amounLxqual  to  the  amount  raised  by 
the  1973  adjusted  assessed  valuation  of  the  district  timcp  the 
miml>er  of  mills,  not  to  exceed  30.  that  hftirs  th<frsamc  relation  to 
30.  as  the  sum  of  the  irreater  sum  computed  pursuant  to  5cction  9, 
clause  (2)  of  this  act,  ami  the*  grcaler  of  (a)  one-half  of  the 
difference  that  resets  when  such  greater  sum  is  subtracted  from 
$860.  or  (h)  $40.  bears  to  $860.  ■  *"  ] 

t  !  '(3)  The  lew  authorized  by  clauses  (1)  or  12)  mav  Ihj  increased 
, in  anv  amount  which     appr<>\  ed  b\  j,hc*\otcrs  of  tfic  district  alia 
•  rc*feron<tui1Lcallcd  for  liic  puriio>e^    Such  a  referendum  'may  be  , 
"  called  by*  the  <enoolM>oard  or  shall  be  called  by  the  School  board 
upon  written  petition  of  qualified  voters  of  the  d Utnot.  The 
referendum"  s haU  be  held  on  a  d;]t~e  sOt  by  the  school  board.  Only 
one  su<ft  cation  mav  Ik;  held  in  a  single  school  year.  The  question 
on  thcyballot  Tiiall  be  whether  a  specific*' milla^c  which  \u  1L  yield  a 
specific  amount  based  orfffac  mf^Tfec'ent  assessed  \aluation  may 
t>e  added  lo.tliat  authorised  by  clauses  (1)  or  (2).   U "approved,  the 
amount  pronded  by  the  null  aire  applied  to'eaeh  gear's  assessed 
valuation  >halM»e  authorized  for  certification  until  revoked" by  the 

uertt- referendum.  wTiich  may  be 


voters  of  the  dfctncC  at  a  suI>mj< 


called  The  school  ,l>oanl  and  \\  nieh  ^hat]_l^_^;dic<M^  _tjie  ^chqcj 
board  upon  the  w ritten  pctifcioruof  qualified  .voters  of  the  dislritt 
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unless  the  j)ctiU0Q  for  rex  oca turn  is  sutmittled  ifT  the  same  year  in 
>   which*  a  lew  has  been  increased  b\  Ihe  voters  pursuant  to  this 
clause*    A  ;>etition  authorized  by  thtH_clause  shall  be  effective  if 
signed  b\  a  number  of  mialifie^^tcrs J\n  excess  of  1^  percent,  jpr  • 

m  cenrunci ion  with  a 

genera^  election,  of  the  axorage  number  of  voters  at  the  two  most 
recent  -district-  wide  schoo  1  elections.   'A  referendum  invoked'  by 
.petition  shall  be  held  within  Uflee~lnonThbW  submission  of*  the 
-/petition  to  the  school  boa rd  unless  pic  petition  for  'revocation  Is 
/submitted^  in  the  same  year  in  which  a  lev  v  lias*  Injen  increased  bv  -  - 
♦  the  voter*  pursuant"  to  tW  clause.  '  Kot  whhsMding  any  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  approval  of  50  percent  plus  one  of  those  xotfog  on  the 
question  is  required  to  pass  a  referendum.  * 

Sec.  19.  Minnesota  Statutes  19T1,  Section  275,125,  JSubdivisiflfi  ' 

3,  is  amended  to  read:  \  -  v. 

^        *  *  4p 

Subd.  3-    li)  addition  to  the  levy,  preocribod  authorized  By 

BubdiviMon  2  section  18  of  this  act,  eaeh  a.  qualifying  district-  may*  '  • 

levy  ^aslditional  amounts  as  -follows: 

■*fl)  The  amounts  necessary  to  make  payments  for  btads  issued 
•  and  f©r  interest  thereon,  and  for' repayment  of  debt  r,emce  loano 
and  capital  ioftns,  tho>  amount  authorised  for  capital  outlay  include  • 
ing  the  bonds  jind  interest  thereon,  issued  a*  authorized  ly  clause 
(7)(C)  of  this  subdivi^iqn,  and  .for  repayment  of  debt  service  loans 
'  ' an<l_  capjt; dJV >an^.  the  am< >unt  "authorized  for  capital  e x pe n< IjUireS' 
pursuant  to  scctioff  124.04  and  the  alriount  authorized  for  liabilities 
of  dissolved  districts  pursuant  to  section  122.45: 

Changes  or  additions  indicated  bv  "underline,  deletions  by  stokeout 

'   .  .  A 
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(2)  An  amount  iHK**aary  to  |Miy  Iho  miUipaled  niit.Vftt-^frf'^ 
Uliuii  oofiUi  of  thr  tlinl.rinf  fur  th»  Mbwinjc  twiwwl  y***  Wh* 
^timatcd  Htute  ifrnpt,|^ttt>LfcB-"i>m1l>l>>^lwtinl-  fnr  l^  eurrurtt  vsa* 
The  money  raiticd  hy  this  ad4iUonal-kvy  may  hu  Uht*l  ooly^of^a* 
incurred  in  trag^rtation which  i*  partially  roi'muurtiablu  umk* 
^uutiono  a4i8g  arid  VM  33  ■ 

(2)  For  school  transportation  services,  an  amount  not  to  exTced 
y^amount  raised  by  a  low  of  6nc  miH  times  the  adJ^UKLassoss^ 
""valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  for  the  directing 
year:  provided  that  in  1973  and  thereafter  a  district  harinir 
boundaries  coterminous  with  th^  hound;frie*.of  a  city  of  the  first 
class  may  lew  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2U  percent  of  its  cqsts_for, 
tnjnsport^ion  and  related  services  for  which  state  aid  is  authorised 
for  theT974-1975  schcxil  year  and  thereafter,  and  provided  further 
that  a  district  m ay  jew  under  this  claose  for  the  an nu ai . h 
payments  to  be  maclcTTor  the  purchase  of  buses,  but  only  for  that- 
portion  oi  the  payments  not  offset  by  state  trans[>ortation  aid 
received  on  account  of  depreciation.  '  9 

•    U)  For  pur|>oco6  of  the  1971  levy,  collectible  in  -1972,  any 
diatnot,  in  which  tho  "["^ 

mont  per  pupil  umWf^average-Sfcil^  for 

'  soh(ioPy^ar^4»p^ntf>  for  huwli^||yP^ildrun  ^^^^^^^ 

&h/pEte  fcTuateMjIa*^^  unit,  may  levy  an  amotmi-per 

pupil  umt  whiclMiinjuaU*  or  to**  than  the  dii'fcrence4*4^;een  *»atd 
sum  and  $<jU  f&  pupil  unit* — A  district  whigh  \* 4oe*t^i  4n^H*ly 


of  the  firir  I — e 


,  *p*- 

it*  may  nut  qualify  for  an  addilior 


excooda  1.5  mifta  time»b  the  adjusted  absesaed  valuation  of  the 


district. 


of  thm  1972- 


the  adjust 

(S)-^;h^ii*^4^vUM€^  a  |K>».t  secondary  area-vo**- 

t4onai/wohnieal  m.4h*4  *h*U-*vj*frl  U>.  ifie  t^mmi^utnor  t>f  ^tik-^w 

*  U>y  receipt*  an4l^\|wHbtu»^^>f-4rU^liM4-H4r-for  the  afiea-*4>ca4iofK4i 

re  j  H)r  1 1 

vocational  Wfeft^M  *chW  Vway  lew  an  a<bhUonal  lu»>  ^\elusjvt»ty 
fr»r  thi*  **-4iooiylHifrK.uith-k*vv  in  ifMihirivj-withm  a-^+ty-of 344H«-fir*t 
olas*  -may  not  e\<^4  &-imllf»  t4in^4jH^^l^hto<i,aKhi'."'ht^UvHhi4<t44»B 

*  '  t>f — thg  di^-riel  as  tU*U»nmnfd  4*y   the  equabaathm  ant  revR*w 

oomnnUee-for  the  year~jH'4*»r  to -4he  -c^rUfk-<*tKm  -of  -the— levy, 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  frt?i  levy,  collectible  m  1974,  jiny 
district  u  hi  eh  qualified  f»i  an  <\ira  iev^  undej^Mrnmsota  Statutes. 
lT71.  Section  Su^iiviMun.^  Clause '(4),  shall  he  allowed  t*o 

levy.,  t he  sa  m e  _a mo u n t  per  pupil  unit  alloued  b\   t h;^t ^clause. 


Changes  or  additions  indicated  by  underline,^  delelions  by  **ri 
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ProvUte*K  Turn  ever,  that  a  district  having  lK)undanes  cotyTmlftOBs 
WHh  tfte  bouiulanes  of  a  o i t^cft  thv  first  ^  lass  u'hich ,  w as  affected 
by  the  hmitatiojifcf  an  extra  levftjot.to  ex  dead  Wr  mifls  times  the 
adjusted  a%st ^sCTTv  a luaUon  of  ihjTdistrict  shall  be  al[nwc< l_ to  levy 
.L9  mills  Fur  purposes  of  the  ivK  tlcyy.  ^collectible  in  1974.  any 
dustncU " h\A\  qualified  for  an  extra  levy -in  1971,  collectible  in  197z| 
under  Minnesota  Statutes"  1971.  Section  275.125.  fybdivisiori  3. 
Clau>e  (3)  but  did  no}-  (piafrfy  for  an  cxtrg  levy  urfder  Minnesota* 
Statutes  1971.  Section  27il^SuUlivisiorf  3.  Clause  (D  in  1972. 
collectible  in  1973,  shall  be  allowed  to  lew  the  amount  per  pupil 
unit  it  was  qua^iftyd  t o  lew  under  Minnesota  Statutes  1971.  Section 
275  l25,^ubdivisioh  3„  Clause  (3):  ^ 

7  —  *  * 

(4)  In.  1973  onl).  for  a  district  which'  was  luthorr/ed  to  lew 
pursuant  JU>  Mmnesota^tatutes  1971,  Section  2m.\2?)<  Sulnlivislon  j£ 
Clause         but^  hieir^ya^         authorized'  to  lew  pursuant"  to 
■  Minnesota  Statutes  .1971,  Section  275,125.  Subdi\ isilfn  '3,  ^lauii^fi), 
^Van  .amount  not  »to_  exceed  the  :re^r.o^ate  arrtount  autbori/ed  by 
"vfinnesota  Statutes  .1971,  Seefron  2<5  lz\  Subdivisfon  3,  Clause  (3).  * 


j   - (j>)  A**hst  net*  which  cpiali fied  for  a  levy  Jnder  clause  (§) ,al>OYe' 
&  ^hall  beUdUmed  tQ^e\/^th^  .same  arrmunt  per  pupil  unit  in  19J4  i, 

reduced*  bvj,*o  and  onedfajWj^rccnt.  Jhe*  per  pupil  amount  of  the  .       4  1 
reduction ^Kali  be  rounded  down  to'thtfc  dollar.  "  Provided;  however.  ~ 
.  m         that  ad^trM  witftw  a  city  of /the  first  class  which  u  as  ffiefrted  by  k 

t-be  irffc*.Uti"fr  of  an  extra  Lo^y  xnot  t#  exceed  19  mills  times,  the         '         '  , 
adjusted  assi-ssi'd  valuation  of  the  district  shall  be  allo^g1  tr>  *""y      '  ' 
the  1.9  mills.     .  •  %  ^~^~7 

W     '    ^  (6)  Foy-Thsiriets  in  (pities  of  the;  first  class,  maintaining  ]>ost 

.sedfrndary   vocational  schools,  one  half  mill*  'times  the,  adjusted     ,  ' 
assessed  vajua+ion  of  "the  taxable  property;  oC  thf^distj-iet  f or  Jhe 
preceding -\  ear,  and  for  jr>t  her  (lis  tficts^aih  tain  irrir-.^st  secondary 
vtfe.HtHnai/s<  h^qls, 'three  .mjls  Hmes^he  adjusts, assfWlLValLKition  . 
of  the.U-Xtdjf*  prop^ty.  of  the  __dj>tnet A for  the^prcfrjfling'  year, 
IHj&Ltha1  di-_tricML_s .J<)/mt'*Lpn/^apJ^U>  J^ws^lOof,  ^h;tpl-er^2t 
wsj[^ C h < iptyrs*77  j  and  1050?>hal  1  be  sut>iecL  to -the  levy  ' 
Stations,  jmpi)sed  by  those  laws,  as  'anfended.  *  , 

lm  (II  (A)-In-*rflcr  that  the  transition  from  existing  patterns  ^ 


of  financing  public  .schools  fB  thf  system  prescribed  m  Extra* 
.  Session  Lav^s  IJffl*  Chapter  31,  A'fticle^20  may.be  made  in  an 
orderly  fa.shion,^  district  rmty  le^y^an'additiorial  levy  under  the, 
t  tprms  of  ^hijj?ection.'  1      *  '  '      "i  >  '  , 

1  *  (B)»If-4h4t^»part>of  the  levy  ccntified^  by  the  school  district  \p 
l  iPtO.  rec6ived\;n  19^1.  ^>lus  so'^fiu^h  of'tmyJcvy,  al^wed  undor 
VstibdtviMons*2 *and  3,  see^ioas  1  io  5^/  th^s  act,  to  be  xerUitod  in 


1971,  received  in^972't  as  will  fie  received  #bt^ween'Jul>  1,  197 And  * 
June  30f1972t  and  when/added  tQ  all  other  Estate  aids,  locab'fu  rifts 
available  .and  net  existmp1  lrftal  Mcbtsu  exclusive  of  bonded  rlebt  and 
'  existis^r  c£g»;tal*  loans  will  not  be  sjdTficicnt  to  allow  a  district  t« 
spend*  an  ariount  [fcr  4>«pd  tlrpt  sufficient  to  raise* its  1970- r971 
aflju>tv<:  Pp-V.nt.*  H^ice  co.st  per  (jjupd^unU  by  $42  it  may  petitjan  the, 
commissioner. of  education  for  iiuthority  U\  levy  an  addHi^ial  le.VA*^ 
Before  such  a  fev\  can  be  miuk»/thc,*Comrryssionyr  mu>t  authorize 4 
such  a  l^vy.  '  Such«.authormatiorv  shall  specify  'the  amount  of  "the 


such  4J^vy.    Nuch^authormation  shall  specify  the  amount  of  "the  .  + 

levy,  pm>y(terl  that  such  lev^.  may  not  exceed  .5  mills  m  u  city  of  1  j^k 

•J      ^the-firW  class  or  1  ">  milN  in  any,  other  district  tinges  the  1970  *  '  VP 

"/          .  '     adjusted  assessed  vaju^Uorvof  the^4istnct  \s  determined  by  the'  '  ^ 
^           •                  equalization  ajd  review  fiQ/Rfcittee./  */ 

.            *      -   Changes  of  additions.  indi|a|ed  by  undertmeJ  deletions  by  rtriKeoj^.  ^ 
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» (C)  If  the  additional  .levy  allowed  in  (B)  is  insufficient  to  raise 
the  adjusted  maintenance  cost  of  a  district  to  $42  atxfvo  its  costs  in 
1^70-1971  it  may  petition  the  commissi^A^j^" education  for  author- 
ity to  Issue  general  obligation  bonfts  of; an  apiouni  suffipionl  to 
meet  the  deficiency.  The  commissioner  must  authorj^Mich  a  Iwnd 
jsstie.  The  authorization  shall  4s|>eeify-  the  amount  or  the  Inxad  issue 
'provided  that  the  levy  authorization  to"  pay  ^he  principal  amj 
interest-on  the  bonds  may  not  exceea-.5.mills  in  a  district  within  a 
,city  of  the  first  class,  or„  1.5  mills  in  unv*  other  district,  times  the 
19t0  adjusted  assCss,ed*  valuation  of  tKe  districts  'detortpiried  by* 
the  equitation  aid  review  fpmmillqp.   The  boSkls  authorized  by 
this  section-  shall  fie  sold  an<r  issued  j)ursuant  to. the  provisions  of 
*enapter  475,  cxcepX^s  otherwise  provided  herein.  Sucrf  IhhkIs  sh4ll 
not  ^>c  included  in  computing  any  debt  limitation  for  a  district  and 
no  election  $hali  be  required  for*  their  sale  and  issuance. 

A  district  may  not  be  authorized  an  additional  Iev£  under  l>oth 
(B)  and  (C)r  of,  this  section.  -  , 

(8ft  1^  1973,  afrd  each  year  thereafter,  for  a  di.stficj.  .whieh.has 
established  a  community  school  aifvisory  council  pursuant-fo>cctnm 
121,88,  uhVlher  or  not  the  <iLNiruj_  rmTves  reimbursement  from  the 
■stftU?  pursuant  to  Motion  121  a^n  amouyt  of  rfloneN  i?a_i>JJd  Irv  the 
poster  of  (A)*$l  ]>er  capita.  ojr[B)  they  number  of  Emitter not" to ^ 
exceed  the  number  of  mills  jft-ce^>aQ  in  jo  raise  $1  perjt\ipita 
in  1973  for  comni unit)  services  mchuiintr '.summer  EcJioolf  nop\ oca - 
tional  adult  programs,  recreation  programs',  anil  programs  contem- 
plated by.  sections  124  85  ^  121.*t).  ,  ^/^V 

The  popujation'of  the  tdi->triet_for  purposes  of  this  dailse .is  the 
>6pu  latum  deUrn>tne(r  as  lu'ov  nlt'd  m  section  27f>'  14  or:  as  certified 
y  the  dep< i Ft rocnU-of-  education  from,  the  most  n -re n t  fe< le  ral 


E 


census. 


'  *(9)  Districts  \v«hich  receive  pa\  mcjits_ujye^ Jiesidt  laileducUons 
from  (5iindaJ.ion  jj)<L])Ui>u^!U":U>  m'<  lion  10  of  this  ;ui,  vlfcjl  reokit  e, 
the  permissible  leucs  authorized  h\  this  ,>tihdi\  imc^i'  b\  25  j>ercent 
in  19731  50  j >e n •  e  n  t_  n r  1  _* iT  V,  75  j  h  r  e  e nt  in  j ! ! 1 75 1, md  1  no  oe rce n \t  f ( >r 
f  each  \e  a  i;  t  he  re  a  f  lor  < >  {_  t  i  i  a  t  j  >  o  r  1 1  o  n  o! LtlUL] 1  J"  e  \  u  4j  e.  i  r  ^  p .  iy  nje  n  t 
not  deducted  ffom  foundation  ard_ j>i\_at£ount_jif  the  payment, 
unless  sjjch  a  _  icy  \  rc<  1  uc  1 10  n i .  i  s  o  lh  e  t\\  im>  required  b\J .  i  \>  ..The.tA:y 
reductions  shall  be  madtwn  t h_e _ proportions  tjiat  ear h  j><_ r  missile 
levy  ^tears  to  the  sum  of  Che  ^>crn)is*d)le  levies. 

'  (10)  The  commissioner  shall  ccijtify  to'lHe  coWU  -auditors  any 
errors  mad e  m  1971  a  n  < J  1972  jn  -geruT'd  and  Mpccu 1 1  u u rpo st;_leyy 
apaounts  -  The  count)  auditor  is  authorised  to  adjust  the  f1973Jevy' 
to  correct  for  the  errors    .        '  *  1  "  . 

?ec.-*20.x  Minnesota  "Statutes  11T71,  Section  275.125,  is^tmemlcd 
by  adding  a  subdivision  to  re#d;  *  •  u 

Subd  3a,  tndfpendent  School  District  No  625  is  a<ithorize<i  to 
issue  general  obligation  .bond  Onj  he/ amount  of  $13,0<K  hQOQ?  Such 
bonds  shall  be  sold  and  issued  _  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
MinrK'sota  Statutes,  jtf hajggig^j? vecpfas  provided -jicjrein  Such 


bonds  sh  all#  be  .used,  U  >r  yn^^nst  ruction  and'hetterrtie  ni  ;Q  L-t*vvo 
senior  h^h^^hocjs^ ^l^shalUrjoTW  included  m  cornputi ng  jvpx  debt 
bmijjU  ion  for  a  district  and  no  election  shall  be  rl'quireu  for  their 
safe  atid  ^slianc*.  .  ,   /  „  , 

-— x~ —    tf  L/  -        >  ^  ^       4  •  ' 

'Sec.  21  Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section^i60.13:S,  SuiKlLvfsion 
2,  ii  amended  *to  v$*%A:      ^  i 

•    •   .  -      •  ^ 
Changes  or  additions  indicated  by  underimer  deletions  by  strikeout 
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Sulxl  2  VALUATION  6¥  PROPERTIES.  For  the  purposes 
of  determining  the  anrlount  of  ihis  refund/  the  value  of  such 
9  pro}K.rties  shall  he  sel  al  30  percent  of  their  full  and  true  Value 
e.\ceyt  tbat  in  no  case  shall,  the'assessed  value  of  said  projHjrties-for 
this  puriKKSe  exceed  such  an  amount  as  when  added  In  the  assessed 
value  or  all  other  properly  in  the  school  dist'net  exceed  IfcMM) 
$6t500  per  resident  pupil  unit. 

Sec\  22.    T^he  *tate  board  of  education  shall  ^summarise  and 
disseiriinatc  to  1  man  I  sjj  f  _ed  uc  a  tin j  ndmdual  sc  Hon  I  fa  e  u  I  ly  gn  „ 
individual  school  ami  school  district  parent  organizations,  the  logP- 
lature  and  the  go\. c r n <_ > r,  It om  p i *e  sc njj v _ available  rej > p rt i. «r  from 
new  reports  it  may  nguifc  <>f  school  dwtricts,  the  follow  in£jyx>rs 
of,  information^    ind i \idual  elementary  and  secondary  and  area 
*  vocational  technical  s-c.ho'oh  (hslruft  costs,\studenl  j^nroj I me_ntsx  staff: 
ing  and  staffing  fatios,  district  capital -and  oiH^ratingVdebt  or 
'surplus,  nor  miyn  iK^jide  costs  of  transportation,  and  other  school 
distnet  fiscal  and  (fomo^raohic  characteristics  of  importanceA 


*  The  state  board  of  education  shall  submit  a  gpporlxiaor  l>efore 

•  November  13^  1974,  to.  th<fc  house  appropriations  committee  aqd 

sepatc.  finance  lommi t'tee  t  [Rafting  a~plan  for  a  fiscal  accoun ting 

and  repor t i-ng  ^)Hem  of  program  exf>enditures  for  each  el cmcntary.' 

secondary  and  area  \oca Uonalleehnical  school  build ing  and  school 

district  in  the  state  a  nd  at  1  dition<  d  mfoyiation  as  listed  almv  e  with  * 

U£°i^d i/re s_ to_  summ. t r : /.c  this  *  material   f#r  regional  and  ^state 

description  and  comparison  ... 

•  * 

&ec    23     RET^ttDEI);  -  INDETERMINATE  RESIDENCY; 

AID  1972-73. '  A_disj.net .  which  provides  educational  services  in 
^  lff?2-1973  ,toiT;tm,rhlt-  menUHy_rctai_r(^  a  sfotte 

hoVpit;  i\  mcqffil  ret«tnL  1 1 1  o  n  /u  n  i_ t_»  r  _  >  tla  r  licensee  I  re  s  ij  I  e  n  1 1  aT  f  ac  I  h  - 
ty.  other  t  ha  n  *  a  grou  [  >  j  >  r_  Cos  t  or  home,  and  f  o  r  w  1)  i  cj  i  j  * mh  I  re  n 
/parental  nghu  ha\e  been  finally  terminated,  or; for  ^ hicJi  children 
no  district  of_re>*idencs  has  been  established,  shall  receive*  $">.<3U"per 
child  sq^ved  m_that 

Sec.  M  '  [124.571 1' VOCATIONAL  REIMBURSEMENT  CHIL- 
IS G !  Notvy  it!  t  >t  and  i  ng  a  *  \y__e  i  m  bu  rsement  formula  wh  i  civ  incon- 
sistent u  it h  this  _>ect_ioj ij  f or  _ ^ccpndarv,  post-secondary  and  ; iduit 
vocational  pfrogram^  with  the  caption  of  ol>ligations  (or  veteran 
farrrier  coopc rattle  training  programs  for  which  a  separate  appro- 
fB^Jon  la^m : t* leA  ] » rby h jc* L  J n  fiscal  year  £974  to  be  reimburse! l_i h 
fisc?l*yea1;  19 75,  the  s trate  s I u ill  ntjt  be  obligated  to  reiml ) u rsejn 
fiscal  year  1975t  or  any  ut he r  liscal  year-,  any  amounts  in  excess  of 
thef  appropriations  made  tor  fisc^j  year  1975  in  this  aVt  for  thq^Xi 
purposes  *  \  '  '  1  '     *  » 

Sec  2.J)  1124806]  'OI^IONAL  AlD  ENTITLEMENT.  Not:' 
withstanding  an\  oth e r  provis i on>  of  law,  'any  srhool  district  which 
has'  Kcce;  ^  *  <[  a  i  d  pur- 1 1 .  m i»  t<i_  N[i  i \no<  ota  S  tatute\t  Sei  t  ion  J  24  802. 
for  the  pfi CLdm^  eiyt  \<  tirs  ^hall  be  entitled  to  receu e_  m  any, 
school  year  ■'■inuii^nj^  after^Jtdy  it  197^3,  the  greater. of  the .a*id 
under  jecln ^\_] 2 1,>02  «»r  the  avefage  of  the  aid  recciv ed  durjng  the 
prvve ( \\rg_  t i^h4  ualf  J hj^  section  shajl  ,not  appK  to_ a  d i strict*  fn 
. which  the  itw  ragt  ■  if  the  aids  received  during  the  cigln.  preceding 
year*  e\cee<b  ^90,000  ,  '^"  ' 

%  Sec  2*3  *  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  SuInlivMon  1  :  It  is -the 
i f>te n t i o n  n f  j. ht  Jc j^i> [at t n i  ji f ^h e _ sta_te_.of  Minnesota  jo  estab Ijsh 
art  exKnnui.ui  ?  dui ali^djm^rajTi.  to  be  situated  m  fyie^ndent 

Changes  or  additions  indicated,  by  underline,  deletions  by  frnkftout. 
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School  District  No,  3Ulf  on  the  jam i  comprising  former  IhdeiHLndont 
School,  District  -  No.  2<">,  j\  hjeh  was  uLsstrivcd  .an<T  a_Uacheo!_  to 
Independent  School H?isl net  No.  309  .by  .an  order  of  the _cou  n ty  § 
board  of  Becker  county-dated  June  2:CT9?Q.  which  is  onj'ilc  ami  of  ' 
-record  in-  the  office  of  the  count/auditor'of  Becker  counjy^Such 
ex|H?rirncntiri  school  shall  U*  established  as  sot  forth  in  this  section. 

* .    *  Subfr  2.    Not  withstanding  any  statute,  rule  or  g^ilation^of 

*  khLJjyjLc\l)<>*yij^^i'^uca^on  t°  L?10  contrary  the  school  iKKirtl  of  - 
'  independent  SchoM^l)f^cL_Sj)    IjlHj  shall,  in  accordance  ..With 

sut>d,ivisions  1  to  .11*. and JiLthin__Sp  days  subsequent  To,  the  election 
,  specif  led  in  subdnjsnmJL-tranNfer  alfof  its  jurisdation^authonly 

and  liability  for  the  puoih  attending  the  experimental  public  school 

situated  onjiejandyom^ 
'  Nfl.  25  to  an  mcorpoiiaM  Jndian,  RducaUon  Committee  uhicfr  is 

elipPic  to  receive  federal  qidHo_ J nd Lans* pursuant  t"  Motion  J*2-t.W_ 

•  Thereafter,  the  rare,  management,  and  control  of  the  expert  mental 

school  shall  be  vested  in  such  committee.  ^ 
 ?   • 

Subd.  3.  Ui>on  am>ro_va]_of  this  section  bf  the  governing  body 
of  'Indeuende nt  School  District  N< >  309,  the  chairman  of J. he  \* >a rd 
slydl  determine  a  date  not  less  than  20  nof  more  than  4o  days_from 
tho_date  of  approval  of  this  section  and  a  pkicc  located  _^»thHi_'the 
boundaries  of  former  Independent  School  District  N^_£'>_as  set  out 
in  subdivision  1  for ,  hojjjnjjg  a_nlrt iny  to  organize  j he_ e\pe|inien  taj' 
'  school  committee.    He  shall^causc  ten  days  posted ,. not uv_ of ,  tjie 

•  Trieeting  uVbe  pven  in  the  e\p«ri mental  school  .axea  __ihe_ehair- 
man  of  the  twanl  shall  call  tfic  "meeting:  to  order  and  act_  as 
temporary  chairman  of  the  meeting  until  the  officers.  of_the 

Experimental  sc hool  committee  have_  been  elected,  Atjfehe..  meeting, 
a  chairma  n_  shaU_)Hi  elected  to  ho  Id  office  until  July  1  ,foll<  >wing  t  he 
next  aim ual  erection:  the  treasurer  until  orte  year  fro m  such  date. 
and  the  clerk  until  two  years  from  such  date.  Thereafter,  the  term 
oj^jdTicej^j^  the  committee  shall  be  three  years  and 

UjiiiLJlil_^yK'Cc^or^^  \/  *       ]■  ^  tM  ,     "  "  * 

\ Subsequent  elecWms  _of_  committee^  Officers  .shall  l>e_  held  in 
accorcjyfcc  vMth  thVyphcaldc  pvovisjjpns  of  section  123.11. 

*'  Any  qualified  voter  residing  on  the  *la*n\l  comprising  Jormor 
Independent  SetgK>l  DistncL No_ 2.'>  as  set  out  in  subim ision  1  shajj; 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  s\Tch  election.    .     fc    ,  .      t  • 

wk •  Subd.  4.  .Nothing  Contained  in  this  section  shaH  be_  construed 
^to  prohibit  any  tjuTthfieif  Voter  residing  in  the  a  rea  _  u>n^i  si  nj^ 
former  Independent  Scho< 1 1  'District  No  254from  iMrticjp^lTn^Jn 
4he  elections  of  'Independent  School  District  No.  30& 

Sulid/5  The,  treasurer  -of  such  committee  shall  give  a_  corpct 
rate  si^U^bond  to  the  state*  m  an  amount\sufficien^t_j^Q>'n^^tL  the 
interest  ol  -the  dislrret  as  set  b\  the  board  of  'Ind^cnderyl. School 
District  No  309  _ __Kxc< -pi  expressly  provided  m  this  subdivision. 
the  provisions  of  section  "123,34.  sni I Klivision  6  shati  apply. 

:  %  •     »  v "  -  s  • 

Subd'  6  The  committee  shall  superintend  and'  manage  the 
experimental  ^'hnol^adopt,  modify.  *>r  rq>cal  rulcq  for_H>  organi/a^ 
tiotu  i£Qv ern nun t  a nd  mst-r u U ion  a nd  for,  the  keeping  o f  re^is^rs, 

and  prescribe  tc,u  1  >l>< >k^_orj * l_ef i_u rse-%  of  studyt  prfo'tdtd.  that  such 
courses  jy f  ^ iui\y ; t t^muj L t h e _vt ; mdards  >for  similar  courses  of 
study J^va.iiai»ie  | n  tn<'  pubhc .  sch»ojs#  of  this  state 
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Subd  7  (a)  The*  board  of  District  No,  309  shalbtransfer  to  the, 
committee  all  state  aids,  grants,  and  refuntjp  eacned  and  received 

£  the 


by  reason  of  the  pupil.* actually  attending  tfie  experimental  school 
established  by  this  section, "  .  .  % 

'  A\>)  The*  board' of  Dtyict  Ma'aTfe  shall'transfer  to  the  corrimit-  1 
teg,  -to  the  extent  [jermiasiblc.  .any,  faieral  aids  or^rants  t(»  whic^_  ^ 
suchjiNtru't  may.be  ehiflHy  ^r_enUtlcd^y  re'asonfcol  the  lobulation 
in  the  experimental  sihowl  a^ea,  thy /pupils  actually  attending  the 
e\j>enmental  >chooIt,  the  program  of  the  exj>crirhcntal  .school!  the 
boundaries  of  jljjc  e\[">cnmehtar  school  or  for  any  reason  related 
thereto. 


♦ 


SuM.y^othmg  contained*  m  th is  ^section  shall  l>e  construed 
to  authorize  the  committee  >to  issue  bonds,  levy  faxes,  or  borrow 
funds  in  its'  lichalf.'  * 

^    •  . 

Subd  9.  The  committee  shali  £aus:c  an  audit  to  he  made 
'annually  of  alL  accounts  l>(  the  experimental  school  which  shall  be 
completed  ufthin  one  year  following  the  year  for  which  the  audit  is 
made.  In  all  respects,  the  committee  sHall  he  subject  to  the 
provision*  of  Minnesota  Statutes.  Chapter  215.  -  * 

' .    V  '  \ 

Sul hJ  10    Thy  jormni tte e_ ^hall  employ  necessary  teachers  i n 

accorda nee  vyjih  mtUo n  125._12_.arid  may  -.employ  other  necessary 
personnel  Teachers  employed  by  the  committee  sul >seguVnt  to_Chc 
effective 'daUj^ff  the  _  transfer  specified  in  ^uUh v  i>ion  2  >hall-  i>e, 
gmplnyee^  of  the  experimental  school  and  shall  constitute 
Inappropriate*  umtj'-or  "unit"  for  the  purpose^,  of  section-* __7&  01  to 
179777.  nutvvithsUn7lui^  the  provisions  ol  se#ion»17D  subdivision 

;  Teachers  employ  ed_J >y_the_boan1  of  •  District  _No  __  309  and 
asVi^.ed  by  the  board  to  the  x  hoof  deMtfnated  as  the  experimental 
tfclnn »]__bv  t h is\ection jsh . 1 1  j_  JJ_Q) am  employ *  esjoj"  t h e  bo; i n[  , 

"The  ic<  >  mm  it  tee_-  i i  a  H  _h .  l  v  e  J.  he  «lutjiun  ty._Ur  employ  ms  tru  etor^ 
tnti^^L^  _(A  /Lndian^cwlture  N'utvvith^taTidm];  the  pr*>\  isions  of 
Milj^NnLa  Stat u,U  y  Chapter  1_\  j>r_an^y^  jjr  __^uiah__r__of  the 
state  b{ > Jnl^Ujt^ 1^  eejl i f ic a [ 1 ;j  'fffiWrm e > U ^ .  ^yd  instructors 
need  tv>1  t'«^cert^'lJ>\  -he;  1  taJ_^>JjB|  K42L_ato  '■tkr  pur)n)se^ 
said  instr  uclo'>.  snai\  be  deemed  to  wr  "teachers"  as  dc lined  by 
seejjon  125  03.  sJ>dnfl>iun-  1 

~  •  *' 

Subd  11    The  a >rn mjUce  m h\_  p roc u re  the  m^u ranee  SjXffified 

in  sections  lZ3:l5t?su_MiviMon  13I_aMJffiil~^^ 
*  purchase  i  nsuranre  to  the  o\\  •  ■  hi  regfu  red  in  M  m  n^ota  <5'tatu,tes] 
^hapter  4tK>  and  •fh^-not^H'  v&ifte  iK^fond.tlv  extent  provided  bv- 
-soction.  P)f>  1J.  subdivision  Tbe^tcrrrT  "average  riur^er  oC 

pupils"  ailsct  out»ir>  sTctiiin  Pi^'fij,  ruP0mMon  3a ~ -f*dl  nvl-ant  for 
the  purposes  of  th^^nrtipfl,  tne  averatrc  nufnl^r  ol  .pupils  attend- 
ing the  experimental  _>c hoof    .  ■>  0         ,  ' 

ilL  i} t h ewi>e%provided  Jj v^  t h  is  section,  the 
'!  "^"-at't  ^jiL'>e  e \ [  1  e n m e n t . i !     h <)ol  I >x  \h c 
<'r^t  d      a t  o r ( 1  a n ce  • ;^  it h*  t he 4) ro\  1  s  1  o ng  o A 
J^jL'-l-^-lI  b\  ><-eiion  120.01,  %ind  any  other 

UnlcFg  qthcryfeo  provide d  in  tftis  retina,  the  contoittee  shall 
operate  pursuant  to  s:atjtes  L^^ermn^  mdet^ndc-nt  school  districts' 
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\y    ■  ■  < 

Subd,  13,  Nothin^-cdnlaitol  in  thii  section  shall  he  construed 
to  prohibit  any  pupil  5jS35g  "I?  land  within  ti|iAicfined  boundaries 
of  the  experimental  mjiftol  <as  seVout  in  Ifrrtxli vision L  1  from 
attending  anv  othjer  *c 
attything  conWrnyOft 
pupil  residing  " 
school  established  1 


idipg  oti  land 

JLS_J&1  

r^  x A.  w i.t h i     Strict  No.  309. 
[his  st'ciiuro  be  'construed  to 
No?  H09  fronv  attending  the 
i  section.      ^  1 


Mor  shall 


j>r.oi libit  a_n^ 
cx|*erimchtat 


.  Subd.  14.  Toahc^cxlefit  permitted  by  statute,  the  Iward' of 
independent  S<!hooM)istrlct  No.  tt09  shall  remain  responsible  for 
providing  transportation  Tor  District  No.  309, 

Subd,  15.  All  legally  Valid  and  enforceable  claims  and  contract 


obligations  entered  intVbynho  hoanjof  District  No.  J*Q9  prior _to 
the 'effec^ve  date  of  the  tfansfcr  to  tfyc  'committee  .^iigcjm&ifo 
subdivision  2*.  shall-  remain  the  ^objurations  of 'Putrid  Wo.  2wz 

'Subd,  16.  The  sulxl i visions  of  ihfs  section  shall  he  construed  to 
be  severable  In«thc  event  ^a_  particular  prov ision  may,  Ik;  dettfr- 
mined  to"  fa i  invalid,  such  tletermination  sh^'not  affocT^anv  other 
sulxii vision  of  this  section.  *  '  K  . 

Sub<f.  17.  'The  provisions  of  .Chis 'section  shall  expire' July  1. 
1971    At' anv  time  the  exi >e r i mental  school  may  l>e  term i nj 
-upon  unanimous  vote  of  the  ( officers     the  committee  andJiQ  daw 
notice  to  the  board  of  Distnct  No.  309,  whereupon  the  Iward lot 
District  No.  309  .shall  resume  the  care,  management  ai^conTrgTS  . 
the  entire  district  on  Jftly  iHfol  lowing.    Prior  to  Decern  bcr  1_  of 
each  year  the  committee  miuH  submit  to  th6  legislature  a  mwlM  ' 
the  experimental  school  established  by  this' section!    Such  rejjoxt'  , 
phall  documenWhe  suctoft  or  failure  of 'the  cxperTmental  school. 

%•  Subd.  18.  T-his  section  is  effective  uftow  it^frpproval  by  the 
governing  frxiv  of  Independent  School  District  No.  309.  and  the. 

Pine  ppip^Indian  Education  Advisory  Committee,  and  uporf  coniHli- 
—  «.:*V'iu-  »r  Minnesota  Statutes.  Section  645.021. 


ancc  with  ihe  provisions  u£  Minnesota  Statutes.  Section  t  645.Q2L 

Sec.  27.   Minnesota  Statutes  19?1\  Scetion  124.212,  Subdivision 
104  is  amended  thread; 

Subd.  10.  Thlrequaiization  aid  review,  committee,  consisting  of 
tne  commissioner  of  education,  thu  commissioner  of  administration, 
and  the  commissioner  of, taxation,  is  hereby  continued  and j>erma- 
'nently .established.  The  <Jpty  of  this  committee  shafl  be  "to  review,, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  (the  dfetricts  of  the  statx*  When  *>ych 
reviews  disclose  reasdn^ble  evidence 'that  the  assessed  valuation  of' 
any  diltnct  furmsfie<£by  any#c"ounty  audttqnis  not  bused  upon  theD 
market .va^uc  of  ti&ablc  projicrty  fn  §uch  district,  then  said  corfUmt- 
tee  i  shall  <iall(  upon  the  department  of  texatiorf  to  ascertain  the 
market  value  of  such  property,  and  adjust  such  values  as  required 
by  law  to  determine  4.ne ^djusted;ussc£§cd  vaLuatiqn.  The  depart- 
ment of  tax'ation  shall  take  si^h  stens  as  it  may  consider  necessary 
in  thkjrerCorjgancc*  of  that  dutyiano  mav  iricifrsuch  expenses  is 
iifor.  The  comrm&dQner  -of  taxation  is  auUflirixed  to 


■Irorraa 
neces&J^UJfef 

reimb6rse  i^p  county  or  (jovemmcntal  official  foV  se^p*es  i>er- 
formed  at  his  request,  in  ascertaining  such' adjusted  valuatioh.  On 
or  before  May  15  May  1,  annuaflly;  the  department  of  tAxation  shall 
submit  its  report  on  the  ai*e>;&d  values  established. bj  the  previous 
year's  assessment  to  said  comrfuitue  for  approval  or  rejecjl^>n  and, 
[it  approved,  suqK  report  shall  be  filed  0ot  later  than  the  fb)iowmg~ 
July  1  with  ihfe  commissioner  of  jjducation  and  each  county  atKlitor. 
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for  thos«  school  .districts  for  which  he  has1^*?  responsibility  tor* 
determination  of  mill  rute>  A  copy  of  the  acfrfcsted  assessed,,  valud- 
so  'filed ,  shall  be  forthwith  nrailccl  to  the  clerk  of  each  district 
involved  and  to  the  cou«nty  assessor *or  supervisor  of  assessments  of 
the  county  Or^ountics  fn  which"  such  district  is  located. 

Sec.  28.    APPROPRIATION.  There  is  appropriated 'from  the 

Scleral  fund  of,  the  state  treasury  to  Ihe  depart mPtt^ of «f duration 
y-foIKnvmg  >u m&  for  the  )ca;>  and  purpo.sos  indicated*; 

For  t\]£  year  ending 
Tunc 


(1)  Foundation  Aid 

The ja^ropnutiqn*  jn  _QJ 
include  <1  Vijjyo  JV)rj"il744  *9 
and  $70U.U« »0Jo rj 97.Vj u  U: 
expended  pursuant  \o*  Law  s  Hi 
Ch apt e  r  Tjj t s_ ^mend e d  _  J  f 


Julie  30 
1974 

£541.000.000 


1975. 
$497.500.000 


_    _  lie 

appropriation  for  this  purpose  in 
ertner  year      msul'f'uv  in,  the 
aids  sftail  bc_j)_roratid  among  all 
qualifying  disincts  The* 
appropriation  in  (Ij  nl 


^DO.Otm  Tri"  eacTTTntTK-atejl  „ 
shared  frime'atfl,  and  not  to  exceed 
goOOXvO  in  L971  for  emergency  aid. 

(2)  Tran^Vrrl . ition  Aid 

i  he  : t t i m ml.  "tnproj) r  i  ate « I  in  42) 

— lop-Uf74  m.q  T*e  f>»od  for  — 
transpo  ru^injim  i  >  urbem  ent 
ooljg.tt.^^  jj . c u r re^  1  >y  the  state 

Mir. ne-«  ita^flatutS"  1971. 

(3j  Spec  a !  jy  I  location  Aid 
( 4 ]  St  co r .'  i a r y  V oca t  n  > mi I  A  jd  -#  " 
(5)  Post-Secondary  Voc  Aid 
(6>  Ai1u.il  Vocational*  Aid        *  * 


$38,000.000  ,  $51.000.000 


1(7}  -*V ocu 'jo na i  Construe t* \ f > n 
i  ]v.  n^TcTT);  t[an  ce 
from  ithe 


Tni 

rwyia,,.^, 
f  ap  ;j£pj ,  r  Kit  i '  ^  n  ^  _inJLU 


$25.700.000 
$10.300.000 
$30,100.000 
$2,700.000 
$  750.000 


mroti^n  JJi_  for  )974.  shall 


mft  cm^  !  hot  ^n~al 
a^. a iy?! »Tc  !o r_  '.he  second 
yM^>rThe  oiennium.  Imless 
ot  neru  i se ^pn* vi d ed  j n_[  If) 
tnromrM o     .  : 

>  Karnjn^-^Aid  j'ur^uant 
r"  >oi . : S  la tiiu ^  See  U on] 24  ffi 

J  * 1  r,li  _?1     a  I  School 
Minnesota  * 


(3i  Fvr't 


(9/  Kxempt 

SUtut. Section  124  30:  -  § 
flQ)_  For^Ai'i  p*)  School  Districts, 


SVSAQOJOhO 

$34^oo:ooo 

t2.800.000 


$.900.000.  ;    $  900.00^ 


,$  300,000       $  400,000 


rwr-'hi'  *  '<>  •i.nrie-oia.      .  ,         .  , 
-Statu Us,  Sectnjn  360  133.    '  •  $  1^5.000       £  145 
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(11)  fohool  Aid  t  Countiei  A/C  of 
Non  Tax  Areas 


*    48.0QO       S  .  48.080 


The  amount  appropriated  in  (11)  shall*  btf  extended  Jtl  1074 
and  197a.  as  jirovicien  in  Laws  1971*,  Chapter  966,  Section*  16_for 


\  pi  

1971  and  4972.    If  the  appropriations  made  in  (8)~throu^h  jl ij jn 
'  cither  year  are^in^ufficient.  U»c  aids  shall  l>e  prorated  amon^  an 
qualifying'  recipients. 


None  of  the  amounts  approbated  in  (1)  through  (11)  abovy 
shairbe  ej^jcnded  for  V  pur|x>sc  other  than  the  Iwn^scy mlicated. 
unless  otherwise  protiq^u  in  (T)  through  (^1). 


Sec. '29. 
to  read: 


Minnesota  Statutes  1971,  Section  276.11,  is  amended 


276.11  WHEN  TREASURER  SHALL  PAY  FUNDS.  As  sooo 
as  practical  alter  each  settlement  in  February,  M;ty,  and  October 
the  county  treasurer  shall  pay  over  to  the  state  treasurer  or  the 
treasurer  of  any  town,  eity,  village,  or  school  district,  on  the  > 
warrant  of  the  county  auditor,  all  moneys  received  by  him  arising 
frtm  taxes  levied  and  collected  belonging  to  the  state,  or  to  stich. 
municipal  corporation,  or  other  l>ody,  and  deliver  up  all  orders  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  such  municipal  corjMiration  or 
other  body,  taking  tripluate  receipts  there fp^.  He  shall  fde  one  of 
the  receipts  with*the  county  auditor,  and  shall  return  one  by  mad 
on  the  daysof  ib>  reception  to  the  clerk  of  the  town/citv,  village,  or 
school^district  to  whicn  ^uch  pavment  was  made,  who  snail  preserve 
the  same  in  his  office,  The  county  treasurer  Ls  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  such' partial  payments  of  amounts  collected 

_.  periodically,  in^advajjec      final  .settlements  as  jroag_  be_  practicable. 
Accompanym^  oach  payment  to  the  State"  treasurer  pr  "treasurer  of 
aay  town*  city,  village,  or  school  district  shall  be  a  statement 
•prepared  by  the  county  treasurer  designating  'the  years  for  which 
taxes' included  in  the  pavment  were  collect^  and,  for  each  year, 
the  amount  of  such 'taxes  and  any  penalties  thereon,  U  The. county 
treasurer  foils  tfr  shall  pay  over  such  moneys  JLo  thebaic  or  to  a^* 
municipal  corporation  or  Other  body  within  W        u  ay  &  after 
settlement,  inicrml  fchuli-  thereafter  accrue  at  the  rate  of.  3'// 
poroont  per  y*&?  -provided.  howc\er.  that*after  30  Id  ays'  interest 
„  shall  accrue  to  the  »cre(f;t -  of^  and  shall  be  paid  to  the.  stateF 
municipal  corporation  or  -other  bofjjfr    Interest'  shall  l>e  ..payable 
upon  appropriation  from  the  general  revenue  fund'  of  the  c&unty 

.  and,  if  not  paid,  may  be  recovered  by  t:he  stajte^  municipal  coqwra- 

"  tion,  or  other  body,  |n  a  civil  action/, 

*     Sec     30.      Minnesota  Statutes  '  1971.  i  Sections     lg6.17f  .* 

Subdivision  8;  134  212,  SubdivWns  3.  6.  ft,  \md  $T\Z\&*  12*  31. 
124.32.  Suhdi vision  3;  275.12.1  Subdivision  2;  and  360  133.  Subdivi-- 
sion  3.  are  repealed.  .  ,  \ 

Approved  Nfay  "24,*  1973         \  .  >         *        \    '  , 
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REQUIRED  READING 


PROPOSAL  WRITERS  HANDBOOK* 


The  task  of  grant  waiting  is  twofold;     the  planning  ,stage-and  1 
-the  writing  pHfese.    Therefore,  this  reading  outlines  a  planning 
process  that  will  provide  the  grant  writer  with  the  necessary*  ingre- 
dients to  writre  a  well-balanced  Part  D  prdposal .     The  first  chapter 
includes  a  step-by,-stepr  wal"k-thr6ugh  of  the  planning  stages,  while 
the*  second- chapter  includes  the  writing  phases  and  shows  where  to 
get -each  of  the  necessary  pieces  frora^  the  planning  materials,  aild  ^ 
i,t  also  includes  the  following*  helpfu-l  hints: 


•  *  Include  vit'ae~oT~all  .p'eTscTnneTI  to  T>e  employed  in  the  deliveryt 
of  training  activities.    Training!  and  experience  of  personnel 
utilized  should  be  appropriate  to  training  activity. 

•  Include  letters  of  Support  from  loCal  educational  agencies, 
■college,  universities,  other  states  agencies ,  interest  groups,  etc., 

in  your  project  submission.     The^  statements  should  substantiate 
the  need  for  the  activity. 

•  Daily  agendas  of  proposed  training  programs  are  helfJful.  What 
will  ypu  be  doing  on  a  daily-basis?-  ~  f 

«.  •    Keep  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  (BEH)  project 
officer  'informed  about  your  project;  proposal*     The  project  officer's 
support  of  yojjr  proposal  prior  to  submission  is  an  intangibLe  p^us. 

•  Solicit  letters  of  suppprt  from  advisory  groups,  parents,  - 
parent  group  representatives  and  other  important  persons,  who'*  stiotiljd 
Ue  involved  in  planning,  j 

•  Round  off  figures '  in  budge't.  .  , 


Propoa|l  *Writer  s  Handbook.     Washington,.  D\C.  :  NTationa^Associa- 
tron  of- State  Directors  *of  Special  Education,  1976.  (Surmnary) 
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REIMBURSEMENT  PATTUIN* 


Due  to  legislation  paeeed'by  the  1973  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  a  new  pattern  of  reimbursement  has  been  developed. 

,  The  actual  wording  In  the  law  maizes  it  necessary  that  certain, 
terms  be.'def ined  to'  assure  continuity  in  reimbursement. 


?he  lav,  definition  of  terms,  and  the  revised  reimbursement  pattern 
are  ^iven  below.     Please  contact  your  Special  Education  Regional  Consultant 
(SERC)  or  the  Section 'off ice  if  you  have  questions  on  this  caattcr. 

THE  LAW 

H*s/l24.32  (Handic&pped  Children) 

*  "  * 

"Subdivision  1.    The  state  shall  pay  to  any  district  and  unorganized' 

territory;  "(a)  for  the  employment .  in  its  educational  progrflLm  for  handicapped 

children,  60  percent  of  thtf  salary  of  essential  personnel,  but  this  amount 

shall  not  exceto  $10t,000%pp  for  the  normal  school  ye*r  for  each  full  ti^e  /. 

person  employed,  or  a.  pro  rata^amount  for _aj part-  -time  person^  or  a  pers<^  1 

employed  for'a  limited  time,  including  but  riot  limited  to  summer. school ;  .TV 

•Effective  with  the  1973-74'  regular  school  term  special, education'  ^ 
aids  will  generate  at  ,  the  rate  of  $lo,OQO.OO  maximum  aid  on  a  £ull  time  A 
employee.     The  amount  of  salary'  to  be  reportectafor  special  Ljm 
education  reimbursement  should  only  consist^M  the  contracted  salary  end'  ^ 
not  isciudt  fringe  benefits,  and  extra  ^urrlftlar  salarirea.     It  should  aiso  ^ 
be  noteds that  special 1  education  aids  cannot       paid  on  vacation  time.  Where' 
paid  ydcations  ore  included  ^6  part  of  ,an  employees  contract,  for  computation 
purposes,  the  anneal  salary  of  ?  th,e  employee  should  beLldividpd  by  tha  actual,, 
"'number  of  weeks  or  days  thie  emplDylie  pdHotmetf  services  "to  dStermini  the  # 
weekly *or  daily  rate  of  pay. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  " 

*  :  4 

Normal ^School  Year  *  , 

*  ^     The  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  term  Including  holidays  (not  winter 
or  spring  vacations)  beginning  on  6t  about  September  1st.    To  calculate  the 
number  of , weeks,  divide  th«j  6utia  of  the  number  of  student  school  "days;  thgf 
number  of  vorXshop  and  other  in-9ejvxce?trainli»g  dsys^anrd  tlie  number  of 
holidays  specified  in  the  .master  afreet^nfc by  5  and  round  off  to  the  nearest 
vholt  week.  f      9  2-1:  *  m 

— —  .  .  *.f  *  -  -     ■  ■     •:  / 

Reimbursement*  pattern.     St.f  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Deportment  of  ,  '  * 

Education, . Special  Education  Section, [19J3 * 

W  f  -  •         .  , 


1 


r  Example:    Number  of  days  for  students  178  - 

Number  of  workshop  and  in-service  days  :        7  : 

NUmber  of  holidays  .  ,  4 

%  Total  daye  189 

*    Number  of  veeke  37*4/5  X 189  -r  5)  rounded'  off  ttf  38  weeks. 

School  Day'  _        ~  - 

Five  class  hours  A*  considered  to  be  a  full  6chool  day. 

*   ■  #  *  » 

Summer  School 

The  weeks  that  school  Is  In  session  after  the  cpmpletion  of  'a 
.  normal  cchool  year  on  or  about  June  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
on  or  about  September  1st. 

«  Extrndf d  Term 

The  number  X>£  days  or  weeks  of  employment  beyond  the  number  of 
days  or  weeks  of  employment  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers.  Aid 
for  extended  employment  is  claimed  with  the  summer  school  program  aids. 

Vacation  TimeJ 

Vacation  time  specified  in  contract  of .  employee  for  which  p 
vtH  be  received.    State'aids  are  not  paid  on  vacation  time.  There- 
fore/  the  veekiy  salary  of  an  employee  is  the  arfouai  contracted  salary 
'     divided  by  the  number  of  weeks  the  employee  actually  performs  Services, 
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KElHBUSEHOnr  PATTWt 
type  of  Coo tr sett 
Pert  tint 


1. 


furl  time 


Ixte|ded  School  Term 


/ 


Definition: 


Personnel  employed  lest 
than  5  houra  per  day 
during  tha  normal  ecliool 
year,  let*  than  4  hour* 
per  day  .during  the  turner 
session,  or  leaa  then  5 
days  per  week  In  either 
term* 

Personnel  employed  for  at 
least  5  houra  per  day  5 
daya  per  Week  for  leaa 
than  the  normal  achool 
year. 


Personnel  employed  for  at 
icast  5  houra^per  day  5  ^ 
doyc  per  week  for  the ^€n— 
tire  normal  achool  year,  - 
«r  "employed  at,  least  4 
hours  per  daj  5  daya  per 
week  for  the  entire 
term*  1 


sumrn^ 


Reimbursement  Rata; 


Reimbursement  will  be"  601 

of  salary  paid  not  to  exceed  * 

$6.40  per  hour,  $32.00  In 

any  day,  $160.00  In  any  week, b 

and  $5,600.00  for  the  normal 

^school  year.   


Reimbursement  will  be  60X 
of  eslary  paid  not  to  exceed 
$160.00  per  week  for  each 
week  actually  worked;  aid  it 
not  to  exceed  $5,600.00. 


.  Reimbursement  will  be  601 
of  salary  paid  not  to  exceed 
$5,600.00  during  the  normal 
achool  year  or  $160.00  per 
week  of  the  summer  achool. 


Personnel  "employed  under 
contracts  In  which  the 
length  of1  time, specified 
for  actual  work  Is  in 
excess  of  ths  normal 
achool  year* 


Example? 


Tutor  working  2  houra  par 
day  5  daya  per  week;  Speech 
Clinician  working  2  mournings 
per  week;  psychologist  em- 
ployed for  36  dsysl  , 


Class  for  TrsjLnable  Mcntsily. 
Retarded  students  started  in 
January;  full  time*  teacher 
reeigned  in  February,  both" 
original  and  replacement  are 
■partrtioe;  of,  a  Speech  Clini- 
cian who  atarted  full-time  la 
November. 

Speech  Clinician  employed  for 
the  normal  achool  year;  teacher 
of  a  class  for  Mentslly  Re- 
tarded children  employed  for 
the  normal  achool  yr;  tutor 
employed  5  houra  or  more  per 


day,  5  doys  per  week  fjr 
normal  achool  year.  * 


the 


Reimbursement  will  be  601  . 
of  salarypold  not  to  exceed 
$5f600.00  for  the  normal 
school  year  plus  $160.00  for 
each  week  specified  in  the 
contrsct  In  excess  of  the 
normal  achool  year* 


*.  Thaee        only  example,  xnd  this  1.  not  a  complete  UaU  Fo 
content  yom*  Special  Sdmcetloa  Regiomal  Comeultemt  UUC)  or 


Where  district  school  year  la 
40  weeka:  '  Director  of  Special 
Education  employed  under  a  4S 
week  contrsct.    Extended  tern 
la  8  weeka. 


for  questions  please- 
the  Sect  torn* 
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# SO URGES  $F  FUNDING 


MINNESOTA  FOUNDATIONS 


hospitals, 


1.  ,  Allisa  Educational ^FoundafiiA^  . 

First  trust  Co.  of  Minnesot^^ 
*    555,FiVst  National  Bank 

St.  j&ul.  MN    55101  < 
(f  urther^e  ducat  ion),^  - 

2.  American  Linen  Supply  Fund,  Inc. 
220  Steines  Bulging 
47  South  !Unth  Street 
Mlnneap^-is,  MM    55402     '  , 

(broad  purposes  -  community  funds, 
t  \  youth  agencies,  c*c.) 

y<    Andreas  Foundation  r 

»  Sheraton-Bitz  Building    /  -  * 
•     «  Minneapolis  i «MN    55401*  . 

f  -4.    Andersenf  Elmer  L.  and  Eleanor  J.  Foundation 

56  Emerald  Street  SE  ^ 
Minneapolis,- MS    55414  ^ 
Th.  (612)  331-5315*  '  ' 

,  (broad  purposes  -  tend  to  education  and' listing) 


5.  Andersen'^ Foundation  . 
X  Aoderse*  Corporation 
Bayport/'MN,  55003 

(general  -  some  handicapped) 


-  6.  Apache  Foundation  *  /  . 

1800  Foshax  Tower  .^T 5  \      •    \  ? 
MinneaVoria*  XtA    55402      .  y 
Ph.  (612)  332-»*222  ^  ^ 

7.  Applebaum* s -Family  Foundation,  Inc.  ' 
360  VandoW*  Street-  * 
St.  Paul,  MN  55114 

<       %       •  . 

8.  4r£her-Daniels-Midland  Found? tfon  j 

«3  Marquette  l  .  -  x'  * 

nneapolis,  MN  55440 
(Some  local  giving^/or  youth;  hospitals,  e€c.) 
Roger  L*  Kordhye  -^President;        *^  ✓ 

'    9.  Athvin  Foundation 

*1200  Investors t  Bui Id ins *  F  t  - 

Minneapolis*,  !£I    55415     s-  » 

tbroa.4  -  primarily "local  giving)  | 


r 


10.  'Baker  Foundation 

510  B*ker  Building         '     5  * 
Minneapolis ,  AMN  55402 
.  -     .  (Restricts  giving  to  Minneapolis  and  St*.  Paul 
area'  -  broad  purposes) 

-  .  -  v  *  ~.  f  ?  ■ 

11.  >Baypoft  Foundation,  Inc.  .  t  »< 

X  Andersen ^Corporation         »  ,w  <  * 

Bayport,         5^03  *  / 

12.  Bean  Foundati6n,  tnc.'^  *         %     f  ¥ 
1200  Investors  Building  .  . 

•  Minneapolis,  IVi    55402     ,  •  L  %     .  * 

(Broad  -  Presideilt  -  John  B.  Bean) 

■*  v  ♦  .  | 

13?    Beim  Foundation      #  / 
jf        230  8ak  Grove  St.  */ 
,  Minneapolis,  IIN    55403'         ,  , '  /* 

(small  corporation,  capital  £ju?cnditurc  only 
pVesdicnt  -  R".  H.  Bo^  Office  Ph.  (012)  332-587$ 
*> 

14.  Bemis  Co.  Foundation 

.  '       850  Norths  t^r  Center  '  . 

Minneapolis,  :U    55402     .  #. 
(educational  and  charitable)  * 
♦  Trustees:    J.  T.,  Broxton,  C.  C  Homer  * 

1  "  '- 

15.  ^F.  R.  Bigelow  foundation  ^  » 

W-555  First  National  Tlanfc*  Building 

St.  Paul,,MH  55101 
fc  /  (Broad)  -     *  , 

r      *  *         •  Trustees:    Carl  Drake,  V.ra.  ORpcnheimer,  Phillip 
L.  Roy.,  R.  Bi  Shepard      ^  r 

16.  '  Charles  K.  Biandin  Foundation  * 

TCrand  Rapids,  iTJ    55744  - 
*  (Broad  -  health  a^n^  welfare 

f*     *  r         (Limited  to  prospects  that  .benefit  Itcwca  County) 
Preetden-t  -  W.  H.  Opponhelmcr  ' 

W.  'Brewer  (Otto)  Foundation  p  > 

624  Anerican  National  Bank  Byildfng  ' 

St!  Paul;  in?  55101     ,  "  " 

(Broaa\  v  f 

Trustees:    Lavrence  A".  Carr^ William  T.ipechultz. 

Gordon  Shepard)  } 
+        '  •       •  ^*  • 

*  18.     tfush  Foundation'  *  ■  *  v 

West  96£  First  National  Bank  Buliding  .  '  . 

Stv  Paul,  rf3    551^1  ^ 
'  Ph.  (612V  227-0301  "  *•  ~ 

(General  -  primarily  fbr-^Sre  of  sick,haodi- 
^      .  capped,  etc.. 

♦   .President  -  Cacil  Plarch->  Walter  Trenerry)* 


Sources  of  fundings    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Department* of  ' 


ERLC 


Education,  Office  of  Developtnentfal  Disabilities',  1976 


<  \ 


s 


*  It.  fettle*  Family  Voundation 

V-2780  First  National  Bank  Building 
ft.  F«ttlt  10   5510 1 
(Broad  purpose! 

Patrick  Butler,  and  Peter  Butler) 

20.  Capp  Foundation  -  ,  ,* 
3355  Hiawatha  Avenue 

s  Hinneajfolia,  MN  55406 

.   (Charitable  and  educational) 

21.  Car gill  Foundation 
1200  Carglll  Building 
Minneapolis, 'MN  55402' 

(Hospitals  and /community  funds 
President  -  Janes  E.  Doraey 
V.  President  -  Cargill  llacMillan) 

22.  Curtis  L.  Carlson  Foundation  % 
12715'State  Highway  55 

•  Minneapolis,  MN  55441 
(committed  for  1973) 


*  23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


^7. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


Carolyn  Foundation 

2500  First  National  Bank  Building 

Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Ph.  (S12)  339-7101 

The  Center  Foundation*  Inc. 

1645  Carglll  Building  ^  Northatas  Center 

Minneapolis,  #N  55402 

Fh.  (612)  335r9401, 

Central  Exchange  Foundation  * 
1135  North  Concord  Street 
gouth  St.  Paul,.  MN  55075 

The  Morria  Chalfen  Foundation,  Inc. 

1801   Nicollet  Avenue*  * 

Minneapolis,  !«  55403 

Congdon  Manorial  Trust 

807  Lonsdale  Building  < 

Duluth,  MN    55802  ^ 

(Eaphaeie  on  mental  health 

•  Dorothy  H.  Congdon) 

Cowles,  John  Foundation 

425  Portland  Avenue,  Room  316 

Minneapolis,-  MN  55415 

(General  -  grants  primarily  in  1«,  hut  are 

committed  for  the  next  2  years  in  MN  only) 

John  Crowlee.  Jr. 


35. 


36. 


Cress*  tt*  Co.  Foundation*  Inc. 

428  First  Street  North 

Minneapolis,  MN  55401 

(Broad  -  local  , 
President  -  Louise  Willie* 

Davis  Foundation 

W-2191  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Peul,*KH  55101 

-  (Broad  -  mental  health 
President  -  Bette  D,  Moo  men 

'  V.  President Catharine  Davis) 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


Dayton  Ipuasaf Ion 
JD0  Mlcjilet  Avenue  « 
fcolie,  MN   35402  u 
George  X>.  Dayton,  II  -  President 
Donald  C.  Dayton  -  Treasurer 

4 

Delnard  Foundation 

818  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Building 

Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
(Broad  -  Jewish 
President  -  Aaos  S.  Selnard 
V.  President  Lucille  Delnard) 


Inc. 


Dell  wood  Foundation, 
Box  3310 

1212  Pioneer  Building 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 


DeLuxe  Ch%ck  Printers  Foundation 
2199  North  Pascall  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  MN  5M13 
(Building  Tunds 

President.  -  Thomas  G.  Grain  J  * 

?.  President  -  John  M.  Dunlap) 

Deubener  -  Juencman  Foundation  0 

204  South  Griggs  St. 

St.  Paul,  m  55105 

Broad  -  emphasis  on  relief  and  child  welfare 
First  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Paul  -  Trustees  ' 

Drfscoli  Foundation 

W-2191  First  National  Bank  Building  4 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

Broad  -  child  welfare 

President  -  Margaret  Dr Is coll 

V.  President*-  W.  John  Driscoll  % 

Limited  to  Twin  City  area 

Dye-Pake  Foundation 

6300  Olson  Memorial  Hijhway 

Minneapolis,  UN  55427 

(Charitable  -  emphasis  on  education 
Trustee  *  First  National  Bank  of  Mlnneapolia) 

*  +. 

F  6  If  Foundatijjn 

385  Washington  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55102 

Sec  -  If.  H.  Telander 

Rich  Henna,  R.  B.  Shepard  ' 

* 

Federal  Cartridge  Foundation 
2700  Foshay  Tower 

Minneapolis,  W    55402  ' 
JSroad  -  local  hospitals 
President'  -  Charles  L.  Horn 

Ferndale' Foundation,  Inc. 

305  Wilder  Building  „  - 
St.  .Paul,  m  55102  *  M 
-    (Mostly  local  Minneapolis  area) 

t 

Ping a Phut  Foundation 
3104  West  Lata  Street 
^Minneapolis,  MN  55416 

(Broad  -  emphasis,  on -local  Jewish  welfare) 
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42.  fisher  Foundation 

2327  Vydiff  Str*£  \ 
St.  raul.  MN  S5|A 

(Charitable  -emphasis  en'Jevjah  welfare) 

43.  Flterman  Foundation 
910  Plymouth  Building 
Minneapolis,  m  55403 

(General  -  emphasis  on  Jewish  welfare) 

44.  Gainey  Foundation 
Owatonna,  MN  55060 

(Grants  mainly  in  Owatonna  community 
Daniel 'Calney  -  President) 

4ft.    Gamble  Foundation 

5100  Gamble  Drive  .  s 

*    Minneapolis.  MN  55416 

(Local  hospitals  and 'community  funds. 
President  -B.C.  Gamble) 

46.  General  Mills  Foundation 
9200  Wayzata  Boulevard 
Box  1113 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440 

47.  Goldenberg  Foundation 
701  Stinson  Boulevard 
Minneapolis,  MN  55413 

(Emphasis  on  Jewish  w 

)  48..  Goodman  Brothers  Found 

94  East  Seventh  St.  f$ 
St.  Paul,  MN    55101  .i? 
(Broad 

Trustee  -  Arthur  N. 


f 


49. ,  Graco  Foundation  \ 
60  11th  Avenue  NE  or 
Minneapolis,  !N  55401 

President  -  H.  A.  Murphy,  Sr. 

Secretary  -  R.  J.  Gray 

50.  Grain  Terminal  foundation 
1667  Snelling  Avenue  Nflrth 
St.  Paul,  MH  55101 

Chairman  -  H.  W.  Thatcher 
V.  Chairman  -  Ole  Olson 

51.  Granelda  Foundation 

X  Dayton  Brothers,  Inc. 
834  Roanoke  Bui t ding 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

52.  Great  Northern  Railway  Foundation 
175  East  Fourth  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 
John  M.  Budd  -  President 
M.  M.«  Scanton  -  Trustee 
Walter  Seeger  -  Trustee 
Fred  WfcyerhauSer-  Trustee 

53.  Green  Giant  Foundation  ,  . 
X  Green  Giant  Conpany 

1100, N.  Fourth  Street 
Le  Seur,  MN'  56058 


Graco  Foundation 
JllO  Carglll  Building 
Minneapolis,  55402 


54.  Grays tone  Foundation 
127  S*  TeiCth  Street 

Minneapolis,  MN   55403  i 
(Broad) 

55.  Mary  L.  Griggs  &  Mary  G.  Burlce  Foundation 
1400  Northwestern  Bank  Building' 

55  East  Fifth  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN    55101       *  , 

56.  Cr^swold  Foundation  '  << 
4440  Tyrol  Crest 

/  Minneapolis,  MN   55416  # 

57 T   Gross  Foundation         *  f 
-  1561  Nicollet  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  55403 

(Emphasis  on  Jewish  welfare 
J$D.  Fink,  Leo  Gross)     j  , 

t 

58.  Grossman  Foundation 
1384  East  talc  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN    55407  ' 

(Broad  -  emphasis  on  Jewish  welfare) 

59.  Grossman  and  Sons  Foundations 
Box  8055 \  Miracle  Mile 

'  Minneapolis*  MN     554  16 
(Broad  -  local  giving 
President  -  Max  Grossman)  # 

60.  Grove  a  Fund 

40  Washington  Avenue  South 

Minneapolis,  MN    55401  / 

61.  €.  V.  Hallert  and  J.  £.  Hallctt,  Charitable  Trust 
First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  ' 

120  South  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN    55402  ^ 

62.  Harm  Foundation 

305  Wilder  Building  \  ' 

-St.  Paul,  m  55102 

Pres.  -  Margaret  H.  Kelley  * 

Sec.  -  F.  M.  Raxlg  ■/  - 

V .  Pres .      Theodora  Lang  * yMarie  Ankeny  - 

Directors  -  Joseph  Maun  jffcaS  retarded  child) 


63.  Harris  Foundation    '  / 

First  National  Bank  Building,  17th  Floor 
St.  Paul,  MN    55101     /  , 

Mailing  Address:    38  S /-Dearborn  Street 
v  '  Room  832  * 

Chicago,  XL  60603 
Chairman*-  Irving  B.  Harris 
Sec.  -  Benno  Wolf 
Trustee  -  Charles  Steinberg,  MD 

64,  Hill  Family  Foundation  ? 
W-975  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul,  m  55101 

Bh.  (612)  224-9635 

* (No  Capitol  fund  campaigns 
Pres.      Louis  Hill,  Jr.         -  \ 
V.  Pres.  Phillip  Ray 
Exec.  Dir.  '■/ A.  A.  Heckman)  -  *\ 


er|c 


\ 


to.  till  Charitable  Tryst 

Z  Tint  National  BanT  of  Minneapolis 

120  Sooth  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  ,55402 
(Allen  J*.  Hill) 


Hoerner  Waldorf 
Box  3260 

4St.  Paul,  HJ/  35101 


Horn 
-J747 


po  rat  ion  Charitable  Foundation 


tfo.  J 
e  South 
MN  ;  55408 
{torpid  purposes 
Jrea.  -  A.  M.  VUson) 


Honeywell  Fund  No.  2 
2701  Fourth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MH  55408 


4  * 


70. 


71. 


72. 


ft  reel  Foundation, 
Austin,  MN  55912 

(Health  research  and  local  youth  agencies 

V,  Chrm.  -  Park  Dorothy) 


Horael  Testamentary  Trust 

Z  Horael  Foundation 

Austin,  MN  55913 

^    (Emphasis  on  youth  agencies) 

Hubbard  Foundation 
3415  University  Avenue 
Minneapolis,  MN  .55414 

(Broad  v  r 

Sec.  -  Else  Rvberg) 


Tngran  Foundation 
ZFiret  Trunt  Co.,  St.  Psul 
322  Minnesota  St. 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101* 

73.    J.  ».4ffT*Glf  t  Trust 
'•      Z  First  American  National  Bank, 
230  Superior  Street 
Duluth,  MN  55802 

(Local  community  funds,  youth  agencies 
Trustee  -  Newell  Marshall 


Mailing  address: 
Mrs.  0:  H.  Ingram 
5425  Tyne  Road 
Nashville,  TH  3721S 
(Broad  -  community 
f unds/educat ion) 

Duluth 


78.  George  *  Marion  Levins  Foundation 
v  ^  "5005  Cedar  Lake  Bead  % 

Minneapolis,  Kft  55*14 

79.  \  Lilly  (Richard  Coyle)  Foundation 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Vest  2nd  Floor 
St.  Psul,  MN  55101 

(Broad  -  Catholic  hospitals 
Pres.  -  David  Lilly) 

80.  MacDonald  (Alexander  J.)  -Family  Foundation 
1430  Rand  Tower 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 

(General  -  emphasis  on  community  funds 
Trustee:   A.  John  MacDonald) 

81.  MacPherson  (George  A.)  Fund 
West  §55  First  Nstloeal  Bank 
St.  Psul,  MN  55101 

(Charitable  -  local  giving 
Trustees:    Edward  C.  Brown,  Charles  J.  Cur lay,* 
Phillip  Ray,  First  Trust  Company) 

82.  Ma rb rook  Foundation 
127  South  Tenth  Street 
Minneapolis    UN  55403 

■  r 

83.  McConnel  Fund  ^  / 
1121  Hennepin  Avenue  -  ' 
Minneapolis,  MN    55403  J 

84.  Mc Knight  Foundation  /' 
,  W-2762  First  National  Bank  Building 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

(Broad  purposes:  makes  grants  only  In  December / 
Officers:    Walter  Trenerry,  William  McKnlghtf 
'  and  Katharine. Michaud) 


85.    Summer  T.  Mcmnight  Foimdat 


74. 


75. 


76* 


77. 


Johnson  (Al)  Foundation^  *i 
500,  Investors  Building 
Minneapolis,  MN  '$5*02 

(Broad  -  emphasis  on  child  welfare 

Pres.  -  A.  Johnson 

Kahler  Corporation  Foundation  ^ 

20  Second 'Avenue  SW 

Rochester,  MN   55901  *  ,  - 

(Local  giving  *  emphasis  on  youth  agenciea 
Chna.  -  Roy  Untson,  Jr.)  "  7 

Rasal  (Father)  Charitable  Trust  «• 

1  Jttanesota  Trust  Co.  m  /  ■  0 

Austin,  MN  55?12 

(Catholic  Charities 

Trustees:    Rev>  Bernard  Mangan,  Warren  Plunkett) 

t  t  * 

Margaret  H.  &  James  E«  Kelley  Founds t ion      #  » 
k%$  Haam  Building 
St.  Paul,  MN  5510Z 

'm 


86. 


87. 


88. 


24  Carver  s  Green 
Cbaska,  MN  55313 


/ 


McNally  (Frank)  Foundation 
1738  Oliver  Avenue  Sooth       , '  / 
Minneapolis.  MN    55405/  ^  / 

(Local  giving  -  eme^aia  *>n  hospitals,  copft. 


funds 


AcNeely  Foundation 
955  StfrnsUt  AVenue 
St.  Saul,  MM  55105 


/ 


(•ever a 1  combined  foundations 


ir 


nneapolls  Foundation 
irst  National  Bank,  /  v 

Minneapolis^  MN    55402  \ 

(To  assist  disabled  or  tfiose  in  need  s 
Officers:    Pres.  -  Leonard  G*  Carpenter 
Distribution  Committee  -  Walter  V.  Walker) 

* 

89.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Fund 
y425  Portland  Avenue 

/  Minneapolis,  MN  55415 
(Pre a,'  -  John  Cowles 
V.  Pies.  -  Howard  Mithun 

90.  Minnesots  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Foundation 
2501/tfiLdaon  Road 

SyPael,  \KA  55119 

(Local  giving  -  emphasis  on  community  funds, 
youth  ag  ncles 
Pres.  -  Bert  Cross 

V.  Pres.  -  I,  R.  Hanson,  V.  M.  Bennett 


Mailing  Addree** 
John  H.  Myers 
2250  Wabash  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  MM  55114 


Inc. 


9li   Morse  Foundation 
*    Mot  thwea  tarn /Ma  t  tonal 
'Seventh  Street  &  Marque, 
Minneapolis^  MM  5540, 

92.   Myers  foundation 
445  Ot  la  Avenue 
St/Paul,  MN  5|104 
(Broad  / 
Sec.  -  J6ho  C.  Pariah4 

Paul  M.  Mayers,  Jr.  Foundation, 
1177  Xv?  Bill  Drive 
St.  Paul,  MN  55118 
'  (Snail  family  foundation) 

,94.  /lUah  Foundation 

2200  Foshay  Tower 
Minneapolis ,  MM  .  55402 

(Local  giving  -  co— unity  welfare  -  eick,  needy 
Prea.  -  Edgar  V.  Nash) 
o 

95.  Malison  (George)  Foundation 
I  Bortiajeatern  National  Bank 
7th  ana  Marquette 
Minneapolis,  MN  55440 

(Emphasis  on  community  fundi  and  mental  health 
Exec.  Trustee:    Catherine  Cram) 

96.  northern  Pacific  Railway  Foundation 
704  northern  Pacific  Building 
St.  Paul,  MM  55101 

(Broad  purpose 

Prea,  -  Robert  S.  MacFarlane) 


97. 


9$. 


99. 


100. 


Northwest  Paper  Foundation 
Cloquet,  MM  •  5W20 
,    (Prea.  -  Barri  T.  Kendall) 


northwestern  Foundation 
Morthweetern  national  Bank  feuildi 
Minneapolis.  MM  55480 
(tends  toward  inter-city  socia/  needa) 


Room  550 


O'Brien  (Alice  M.  Foundation/ 
W-2462  First  National  Bank  gliding 
St..  Paul,  MM  55101 

(local  giving  -  emphasis  oh  community  funds  and 
■  ~    mental  health) 

Onan  Family  Founds  tlo 
Box  2145,  Loop  Statisn 
Minneapolis,  MN  55/02 
•     (Sec.  -  Davl&I/  Onaa,/iir) 


101s  Or  dean  Founds  tlo^l  , 
403  Alworth  BuUdlna  * 
Duluth,  MM    55102  / 
(Grants  ma/a  In  Duluth) 


102.    0*Shaughnea/y  (X.  A.)  Foundation 
v  W-3072  Flr/t  National  Bank  Bullying 
St.  Paul,/w  55101 

(Broadr  purposes'  - 
Prea/  -  I.  A.  O'Shaughneesy 
»  Sec/  *  itha/les  J.  Cur  lay) 

/      '  *  J 

103 •  Paper/ (Lewis  ;ind  'Annie )  Founds t  Ion 
*ox  1431 
.  St.^aul,  W*  551A5 

.  Proa./-  Lewie  Paper) 
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104.  Paavey  Company  Croup  Foundation  ' 
760  Grain  Exchange  Build  lag 

k   Minneapolis,  MM  55413 

(Broad  purposes  \ 
Pres.  -  Peavay  Hef falf inger 
Already  budgeted  for  1973) 

105.  fhllllpB  Foundation 
700  Builders  Exchange 
Minneapolis,  MM  55402 

(Broad  purposes 
Exec.  Dir.  Tom  Cook) 

106.  Plllsbury  Foundstlon 
606  Second  Avenue  South 

.Minneapolis,  MM  55402 

(contributes  where  compsny  hsa  facllitlea) 

107.  Qulnlan, (Elisabeth  C.)  Foundation 
1000  Soo  Line  Building 

Minneapolis,  MM    55402  *  g 

.  (Catholic  -  community  funds  In  MM  ~ 
>Pres.  William  Lahiff)  ;  -  , 

Bed  Wing  Shoe  Compsny  Foundstlon 
127  Main. Street  ' 
Red  Wing,  MM  55066, 

109.  Ripley  Memorial  Foundation  , 
ZMorthwestern  National  Bank  f 
Minneapolis,  MM  55440 

'  (Grants  to  health  and  welfare  agencies,  i.e., 
rhild  welfare 

Pres.  -  Mrs.  Dexter  Clarke  f^- 

110.  Margaret  Rivera  Fund 

*  Box  186  .  < 

.    Stillwater,  ifc   55082  ' 

111.  Robins  Davia  and  Lyons  Foundstlon 
33*£outh  Fifth  Street 

•  Minneapolis,  MM  554Q2 

112.  Rochester  Foundation  *  , 
X  First  National  Bank 

Rochester,  MM   55901  i 
(Disabled  of  Rochester  or  01ms tad  County) 

113.  .St.  Crois  Foundation  \4 
213  East  Chestnut  Street 

'    Stillwater,  MMV  55082 
(Local > giving) 

114.  St.  Paul  Companies  Foundstlon,  Inc.  \ 
385  Washington  Street  \ 
St.  Psul,  MM  55102  \ 

(corporate  foundation) 

.  fl5.    St.  Paul  Foundation  i  . 

W-2762  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul,  MN   55101  Yr 
%       Ph.  (612)  227-1655  > 

(Limited  to  St.  Paul  and  Ramsey  coutjty) 

116.    Salkin  Foundation 

7400  Excelsior  Boulevard 
-Minneapolis,  MM  55w76 
(Broad  purposes) 
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117.    F .  W.  Sfcogao  Foundation 
't  Caanle-Skogao,  Inc.y 
5100  Gaafcle  Drive 
Hinaeapolia,  MH  5516 

,11$.    Smith  Foundation,  Inc. 
2633  Fourth  Street* SE 
Minneapolis,  MR   534 14 

•  (Broad  purposes  -  handicapped 

Fras.v-  E.  H.  Smith) 

119* .  Soaerset  Foundation 

Z  First  Trust  Company  of  St.  Paul 
St;  Faul»  Ml   55101  , 

f2o.    Southvays  Foundation 
.  S70  Pillebury  Building 
Minneapolis,  MM  55402 

•  (Free.  -  John  S.  Pillsbury 

Coeemmity  funds) 


129.  Wilder  (Asfcerst  H.)  Foundation 
355  Washington  Strset 

,    St.  Paul,  Ml  55102 

(Pres.  -  Julian  &aird 

Confined  to  St.  Paul  aria,;'  does  not  grant  tuney 
rather -it  operates  progro**) 

130.  Vinton  Fund 

200  North  Piaea  Building 
5217  Wsysata  Boulevard 
Minneapolie,  MR   55416  *| 

131*   Wood  Conversion  F,  undatlon 
1900   First  National  Bafck 
St.  Paul,  m  55101 
(Broad  Purposes 
Free.  -  J.  D.  Lockhart,  »jA 


121.    Sveatt  Founds Clan 

2747  Fourth  Avenue  S.  * 
Minneapolis,  KN  55408 
(Broad  purposes 
Trustee  -  Charles  B.  Sveatt) 

*122.    To tar  Foundation,  Inc. 

Stillwater,  MN    55082  V 

123.  Valke*  Foundation 

-  1121  Hennepin  Avenue 
Tliimeapolis,  MM  5^403 

(Broad  purposes  v 
Pres.  -  Archie  Walker) 

-  0 

124.  Vatkins  (J.  K.)  Foundation 

Z  Winona  Rational  &  Saving*  Bank  ^ 
Winona,  Ml  55987 
^  (Local  giving  *  * 

Trustee.:  *W£nona  national  6  Savings  Bank) 

125.  '  Webb  Foundation 

1999  Shepard  Bond 
St.  Paul,  Ml  55116 
4       (community  funds) 

126.  Weyerhaueer  Foundation  (F#  K.  &  Vivian  0*Eara) 

-  W-2191  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul,  MN.  55101 

•    '    (Pres.  -  Mrs.  Margaret  Driscoll  * 

Does  not  give  to  individuals  or  anything  that 
would  influence  legislation) 


127. 


nii 


132.  Wood-Rill  Foundation 
834  Roanoke  Building 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 


s 


I 


•  133. 


OUT  OF  STATS 

Kreege  Foundation 
1500  North  Woodward  Avenue 
Blnlitghaa,  MI  48011 
Fh.  (313)* 645-1190 

01  in  foundation,  Inc.  ^ 
99  Park  Avenue,  16th  Floor 
**ew  Tork,  NT   10016  * 

(Halted  to  grants  to  college/universities 
for. building  and  equipment)  «  * 

Public  Welfare  Foundation,  Inc. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW,  Root*  511 
Washington,  0.  €.  20037 

(Does  not  participate  in  building  progress) 

136,   Charles  A.  Frueauff  Foundation,  Inc. 
70  Pine- Street 
Nev  York,  NT  10005 
PH.  422-4799 


134. 


13$. 


r 


VeverhaetteT  Foundation  (Frederick  &  Margaret  L.) 
1t2191  First  National  Bank  Building 
St.  Paul   MN  55101 

(See  above  for-*  details) 


Whitney'  Foundation  , 
I  Wheelock  Whitney  " 
110,  South  Sixtlr  Street 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
(Broad  purposes) 


*  AHdltfonal  information  available  from  Region  IV,  nsvelopaental 
Disabilities  Office,  Box  915,  feorhaed,  MH  56560. 
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Squired  reading 


/ 


UNDERSTANDING  GRANT-MAKING  FOUNDATIONS 


The  goals  of  .the  learning  package  for  ^lf-study  Includes  the 
following:  '  / 

V 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  scope,  philosophy  and 
operating  methods  of  grant-making  foundations;  the  grant-making 
process;  and  the  potential  jrelevance  of  foundations  as  £  resource 
for  special  education  programs.  * 

•  To  "provide  workshop  training  materials  which  will  introduce 
foundations  to  a  wider  audience.    (This  does  not  include  specific 
information  on  specific  foundations*) 

The  learning  package  is  divided  intA  three  important  sections 
which  include  the  following  information: 

•  about  ^foundations,  f  ;  4 

•  how  *do  ydtf  find  a  foundation; interested  in  your  program,  and 
„•    how  do  you  contact  foundations. 


Understanding  gran t-making  foundations,    Washington*  D.C.:  Rational 
Association  of  State ^Directors  of  Special  Education,  1976;  , 
(Summary)  • 

/  FH  1-85  '     •  ' 

10?  ■ 


X 


REFERENCES 


,    Bright,  F.D.,  Harveyx  S.W.,  Bemat,  L.A.,  et  al.    Minnesota  educa- 
tion 1973:    An  ovejvie£.    Update,  1973,  W)  ,  1-7.  ■ 

/  m 

Burke,  A.J*    Financing  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  New 
'York:    Harper  &  Brothers,  1957.       ^  * 

Education  Research  Policy  Institute  of  Educational  Testing  Service.- 
The  implementation  of  change  in  education  of  %he  handicapped; 
•   i    -*    Three  policy  papers  on  the  implementation  of  P.L.  94-142  ~" 
"        (report).    Washington,  D.C.:    Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  U.S.  ^Office  of  Education, *  1976. 

Johhs,  R.L.,  Kern,  A.,  ,&  Jordan,  K.' '(Eds.).    Financing  education — 
fiscal  and  legal  alternatives.    Columbus,  Ohio:    Charles  E. 
Merrill  Publishing  Co.,  1972.  : 

Minnesota  'federal/state  program  guide  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools .  St.  Paul:  Minnesota  State  Department  of  .Education, 
1976.  *. 

Minnesota  session  laws,  1973.  - 

Proposal  writer's  handbook.    Washington,  D.C.:    tfational  Association 

of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  1976. 

.  • 

*  Reimbursement  pattern.    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Department  of 

Education,  Special  Education  Section,  1973.;  .  * 

* 

Sources  of  funding.    St.  PauL:    Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa- 
•  tion,  Office  of  Developmental  Disabilities,  1976. 

Under  sliding  y  ant-making  foundations-.    Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  1976. 
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CVMJUATIQN 


NAME 


/  DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  th^  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
below  and  return  It* with  your  assignment  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
is  provided. 

.   •  ■  * 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 


I.    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  each  statement.  # 


« 

1.    The  course  material -is  veil 
Organized  and  developed  in 
coherent  sequence.^ 

1 

'  2 

3 

■  4 

5 

'2.    The  length  and  scope  of  the  4  j 
course  material,  wa^ adequate. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•5 

v  3*    The  course  material  clearly 
■conveyed  abstract  concepts 
and  theories. 

1 

> 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9 

4.    Basically,  the  course  material 
provided  me  wj.th  learning  and* 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me. 

2- 

S 

3 

4 

5 

5.    The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

i 

2 

.  A  - 

$ 

6.    The  course  material  provided 
.me  with  activities  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  work 
%  activities. 

i  - 

2 

'  3 

4 

5' 

7.    The  course  material  is 
closely,  related  to  .the 
objectives. 

i 

2 

3 

*- 

4 

.5 

8.    What*would  you  do  to  improve  this  course  material? 

.  /  •    •  ■ 


II.    REQUIRED  READINGS 

\%    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
^        by  author. and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 

helpful?    (A  few  words,  such  as- "background"  os  "understanding" 
will  be  .sufficient) 


2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 

why  they  .did  not  mee£  your  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  'be  sufficient) : 


Nothing  new: 
Inaccurate: 

I 

Redundant : 
Hard  to  Read: 
Hard  to  Understand: 


\ 


Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space.  I  would  recommend: 
_____  A)  more  or  other  required  'readings 

  B)  fewer  or  other  required  headings 

'        C)  no^change  in  the;  required  readings 
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4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text  (a*)? 

-    A)  Yea  f 

v  f  * 
  B)  No  ^ 

If  yes,  can  you  ^ggest  any? 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement".  J 

\        •  -  •  : 


I*    The  assignment  Was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  'Stated. 

2s    The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  £he  written  assi#un€tnt 
;  was  reasonable 

3s    The  written  assignment  xeally  * 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  I.had'  Learned. 

4V    The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  w^rk,  activity »  ;it  was 
Something  I  presently  do. 


1  • 


4 


5s    What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson? 


Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those  provided.*  for 
completion  of *  the  exercises?    If  "yes,  please  list  them. 


\ 


FISCAL. MANAGEMENT 
Object^e  2 


Special  EducationjAdtainis'tration 


Training  Program 
College  of  Education 

i 

,  University  of  Minnesota 


ERIC 
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COURSE  AUTHORS:  * 

Mr*  $oy  Anderson 

Federal  Programs  Administrator 
Special  Education  Section  ^ 
Minnesota  State  Departmertt  of", 

Edudation  ^ 
St.  Pajil,  Minnesota  *  * 

'Mr,  Dwigkt  E  *  Maxa  •  *  ^ 

federal  Programs  Admlnistra^r 
Becker-Clay  County  Special  > 

tfduc^tion  Cooperative 
Audubon,  Minnsa&ta 


Dr.  Donald 
;  Director 

West  £t. 

West  St. 


Dr>  Donald  Wahlund 
,  "birector  of  finance 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
v»  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Dr,  John  Young 

=j  Directqr  of  Businesd  Af fairs 


Hopkins.  Public  Schools 
H*pkinsA  Minnesota 

Zahn 

of  Business  Affairs 
Paul, Public  Schools 
Paul t  Minnesota 


PR  CP  ACE  * 


\-    Fi$^*IWW6EME^  is'sne  of  tfre  t;hree  courses  in  the  Special 
Edutati6ir Administrator  Trailing  Program.   -The  training  waj^^eloped 
as  part  of  a  Jihree^year  project ,  and  this  is .  the  ^JPt^k  l^on 
of  the*  competency-baSed  education  model..  It?  jK^Sfe^gJp^^^^nat 

revisions1  tran  be  mads  according- £o  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  ot  the  participants.  The  student}  fcourse  -author  anU  .pre/post 
teBt  asaes'smerits^ill  contribute  to  .  the*  -evaluation  of  ^his  material. 

•The  competency  "areas  for  the  fiscal  management  course  were 
^empirically  derived  from  the  job  o'f  the  special  education  administrator. 
And  although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed *in  a, specific 
jositiorfj  the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  *  .  ; 
*  performance  on,  the  job:         »^  ■  , 

i  >         ,  '    -     *  *  *  ' 

.  "       Sources*  of  I^evenue  \ 

/ budgeting  Expehditures        '  ^   ,  «* 

r     t  Managing  Funds  V  '  ■ 

"  c     Recordkeeping  an4  Reporting  '  -  t  * 

Each  of  tH$  above  has  "been  independently  designed  so  that  the 
fiscal  management  course  can^be  tailored* to  meet  your  n#eds.    In  ^ 
addition,  th^.  competency  areas  contain  the , necessary  materials  for 
'instruction — including  course  author  material, rwritten  .questions, 
evaluation^  sample ^forms,  ^nd  required  readings. 

Any  questions'  you  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with Jche  in- 
'atructionar  material  should  be  discussed  wifh  the  field 'consultant. 
This' will  facilitate  your  ^earning  and  provide  input  for  tyodifying 
the  Ihs-truction  to  better  meet  yoMr;neede*as  a  special*  education 
administrator.  . 
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E:(]/6ET1N6  EXPENDITURES 


A.    Budgeting  R?xess 


The  purpose  of  Section  A  is  to  introduce  the  budgeting  process 
found  within  special' ^education  programs  in  the  public  school  setting. 
Education  is  changing  today,. and  its  financing  and  budgeting  proVesson 
are  no  etfce-ptiorv.    This  section  will  provide  some  background  on  our 
present  ^rpcesses.  s  \  t 

As,  you  perform  your  daily  work  routines,  you  must  realize?  on 
days  bther  tnap  paydays  that  some  type  of  fiscal  structure  supports 
your  work  and  the  things  you  are  trying  to  accomplish.    It  should 
strengthen  your  efforts  to  understand  this  structure  as  it  relates 
to  your  program  and  the  many  other  programs- with  which  your  school 
istridt  is  involved.  *  *  * 


4. 


All  of  the  required  reading  materials  are  included  in  thesis 
pages.    You  will  find  it  helpful,  however,  to  revieV  your  own 
school  district's  budget  document ♦    Should  your  district  have  a 
program  budget  format,  try  to  obtain  some  school  district  budget 
that  does  not  have  that  sanie*  format,  if  possible.  x^/ 


1.     HISTORICAL  BliDGfcTING  PROCEDURES 


a,    BACKGROUND.    Formalized  budgeting  procedures  for  government' 
units  (including  school*  cmtricts)  hav$  be^n  in  existence  for  a 
^relatively'  short  period  of  time*    When  l\fe  was*  less  complex  in 
terms  pf  the  scope  and  variety  of  functions  performed,  government 
units  managed  to  survive  without  much  in  the  way  of  a  planning  ^ 
vprocess.  ^ 

•   The  word  budget  has  an  interesting  background.    It  is  <ietived 
from  tfte  French  2>ouo:ette  which  means  pouch  or  purse — that6  is,  a 
v   bag  for  money  ♦    However, -it  was  the  attempt  to  create' some  order 
out  of  chaosk*in  the  financial  planning  process*  that  gave  the  word 
• budget  its  current  meaning*    An  historical  governmental  official 
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in  ^England  had  kept  all  -of  his  notes  and  documents  relating  ta  the 
government's  finances  in  a  leather  pouch  or  budget,  and  consequently 
tffik  term  came  to  be  applied  to  that—  and  all  subsequent  "documen- 
tation of  financial  planning,  -  '    .  4 

Systematic  budgeting  procedures  were  slow'ifi  developing. 
Knezevich  and  Fowlkes   (1960)  indicate  that  the  federal  'gov- 
ernment, given  the  context  of  an  easy  life  in  a  Land  of  plenty, 
did  not  move  toward  a  centralized  budget  until  15^21 .    At  the 
state  level  itytfinnesota,  the  earliest  attempt  to  introduce  a 
budget  system/^/as  made  by  Governor  A.  0.  Eberhart .    Recognizing  that 
the  state  administration  had  long  suffered  from  growing  fiscal  plan- 
le3sness,  Governor  Eberhart, requested  legislative  support'for  general 
reorganization;  but>  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  favorable  response.  1 
\^      In  1913  he  unilaterally  took  the  step  by  appointing  an  Efficiency 

and  Economy  Commission  without  the  benefit  of  legislative  Sponsorship. 
The  Commission  was  chargejd  with  the  responsibility  of  investigating 
needed  administrative  changes.     The*  1915  Legislature,  even  though 
it  chose  to  ignore  most  of  tne  Commission's  recotriraendations ,  did 
enact  a  measure  providing  fo*  the  preparation  of  §  biennial  budget 
by  the  governor  for  submission  to  the  legislature.  f  (it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  the  Act  used  the 'word  "budget"  in  quotation  marks.) 
\-  •   The  creators  of  tne  Act  we're  unsure  that  it  actually  was  a  budget 
system  that  they  were  designing.    ¥he  "budget11  Act  of  1915  proved 
to  be  unworkable.    -This  was  p^rtLy  due  to  the  set  restrictive  time 
limits  for  the  preparation  of  tfte  budget  document  and  partly  due  to 
the  succeeding  legislature's  ignored  requests  for  sufficient  governor 
staffing  to  handle  the  task  adequately. 

#  *■  » 

N  *       Once  the  momentum  for  ^>vernment  reorganization  in  budgetary 

era  had  been  .jestafcil^hed ,  # more  "concrete  actions^Yollowed..  This 
stimulated  the  creation  of  a  House  .of  Representatives  Interim 
Committee'  in  1923  to, study  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
Estate , government .    The'xommittee's  report,  as  submitted  to  the  19^5  , 
'Legislature,  recommended  creating  a  new  Department  of  Administration' 
and  Finance.,*"  The  new  department  would  be  headed  by  a  fhree-commissioner 
,board,  which  was  responsible  to  the  governor,  with  the  commissioners  - 
supervising  accounting. and  post-auditing,- purchasing,  and  budgeting 
respectively.  .  Despite  opposition  from  some  legislative  groups,  the 
passage  of  the  Reorganization* Aq£* of  1925  created  a  new  department 
and  initiated* the  structuring  of  state  budgeting  procedures. 

Information  is.  not  availab]^  to  comprehensively  trace  the 
development  o*f  budgeting  in  school  districts,    however,  with  literally 
thousands  of  districts  of  varying  size  and* structure ,  one  can  imagine 
that  the- evolution  of  (J/lstrict  budgeting  was  extremely  variable. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  school  district  budget  development  tended 
to  parallel  budgeting  activities  of  governmental  municipalities  and 
in  feome  'instances  predated  the  activities  of  the  state  and  national 
governments. 

->  f  ■ 
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b.    OLDER  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEMS \  In  order  to  present  financial 
,  information  in  some  logical' form,  the  expenditures  detail  within 
.a  budget  document  are  normally  classified  into  common  group  pattc 
In  its  most  basic  form,  this\procedure  is  known  as  an  object 
classification  and  can-  be  a  mere  listing  of  things  to  be  #iid  .for, 
such  as  books,  teachers'  salaries,  etc.    the  following  excerpts 
from  the  Recprd  of  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  pf  West  St,  Paul  for  pie  yea,r  beginning  June  6,  1898,  reveal 
that  a  form  of  the  object  classification  was  applied  to..budget 
considerations  in  that  early  time.  \      <  v 
t  / .  i  ' 

On  motion  of  Aid.'  Lichen,  seconded  by  Aid.  Cibis,  _ 
,ttie  Clerk  of  tjie  Hoard,  was  allowed  $100  ' per 'year  as 
salary  £or         services  as  such  cl^erk.    His  duties  shall 
be  the  following:  <     v  , 

^   He  must  attend  all  meetings  of- the  Board,  keep  a 
correct'  record  \>f.  the  proceedings,  carry  on  all  corres- 
pqndence  *re  f erring  to  school  matters ,  purchase  text' 
books  for  sfhools,  furnisn  the  teachers  with  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  them,  keep  a  current  acCpunt  of  cost  of 
books  so  furnished,  also  of  all  moneys  ^iid  into  City 
Treasury  for  books  so  furnished;  -  %  \ 

#    He  must* visit. every  schoo'l^in  the  City  once  every  ,  : 
mbntht  during  school  year^  jeport  to^Boapdtpf  Educatiop 
every-  month  of  the  condition  of, the  buildings,  school 
.    room$,  furniture  and  general  standing*  gf  the  respective  , 

^    QChQOlS;  ,  *     -*  . 

i    He  shall  make  out ^report  to  County  Superintendent 
♦'.  without  extra  pay 'and  do  all  other  work  requited  of  him 
'in  his  position  as  Clerk*  pf  School  Board.,-     *  \ 

,  Mdtion  passed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  to  recommend  to  .the  Council 
to  reduce  tuition  fees  for  pupils  living  outside  of  tjie" 
City  limits  fromVne.  Dollar  per  month  per  pupil  :to  Fifty^ 
cents*  ... 

On  mdtion,  resolved  that  w&  recommend  to  the  City  ' 
Council  the  adoption  of  the'  following  schedule  of  salaries 
for  teabherS  and  janitors,  during  the  ensuing  year,  to 

\  \  V  \  ' 

1     For  Male  teachers,  ^     \m  $5Q.OO  per  month; 

For-Femalb  teachers, ,  t      I  $40*00,  per  month; 

For  jani  tors  "of  ttio-risiom  Builtiingsl,  ^1?  4)b  per  tnonth; 

7  '    m    1  ,  ,x*  For  janitors  of  one-room  buildings,  $  7.00  per  month. 

i 

Carried.    On  mdtion/  tpe  meeting  adjourned . 
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The  appto&ch  of  listing  items  functioned  when  school  district^  . 

were  very  small  and  accounting  was  done  with  quill  and  ink*    The    \  % 
process  was^ further  simplified  by /keeping  the  books  on  p  cash  basitf 

(which  most  school  districts  still  do)  instead  of  jjn, accrual  basis.  •  ^ 

Then,  the'  superintendent  and  school-board  usually? constructed  the  V 

budget  more^  of  less  intuitively.                                              1  ^ 

The  passing  of  time  brought  c Ranges  <o  the  budgeting  process.  * 
These  changes  hatre  been  due  Lb  increased  papulation,  mobility,* 
mechanization,  and  several  other  f deters  whicn^  facilitated  the  * 
consolidation  and  enlargement -of  school  districts  for  t lie  -pursuit 
of  better  educational  programs .     ?he  districts  bfcearie  relatively 

.large  administrative  units  ("big  business"),  and  the  object  classi- 
fication type  of  budget  became  inadequate  as  £he  classification 

•  system  began  to  broaden^.     Starting  in  the  mid  1930fs#  stress  was 
placed  on  the  grouping  of  object  classifications  within  designated 
funds  and  broad  functional  areas  such  as  administration,  instruction,  4 
operation  of  plant,*  etc.     For  example,  an  expenditure  for  paper'would 
be  listed  as  "supplies"  under  administration  or*  instruction  in  the 
appropriate  general  -fund ♦    This  is  still  the  basic  system  in  use 
today  for  reporting  to  the  state  and  federal  goverrjments .     Even  this 
System  is  now|>eing  pressured  for  further  change.  yWhile-it  does 
pVovidd  more  information,  it  inadeq\iat§ly  ,d&scrfb£s  the  fiscal 
activities  of  a  large  school  district. 

Many  smaller,  school  districts  still' use  pen*  .and  ink  accounting 
.  of  a  relatively  -unsophisticated  nature.    More  sizeable  districts 
have"t^ken  advantage  of  an1 era  of  bookkeeping  machines  to  provide 
further  informational  classifications,  such  as.  an  individual  iTchool 
or  organizational  unit  within  the  f und-f unetion-object,  umbrella.  1 
In  more  recpnt  times  the  advent  of  computer  accounting  has  opened, 
a  whole  new  realm  of  possibilities. 

i  « •  /* 

'  •     because  of  their  stress  on  basic  object  classification,  school 

district  budgets* nave  generally  been  known  a£  1 ine- item  budgets . 

l>uring  tne  decade  of  1955-1965',  a  system  known  as  performance* 

budgeting  was  -advocated^  for  all  governmental  units  which  stressed 

identification  and  measurement  of  production.    Although  it  was  not 

well  accepted  by^schooJL  districts",  the  system  did  ^oint  out  some 

of  the  «fft>rt  comings  of  the  line-item  budget  as  a  public  fiscal 

information  medium.  ■  _  .  • 


c.     HANDBD&K  II   (1973)  AtfD  THE  STATE  STRUCTURE.     An  enterprise  as 
board  and  diverse  as  public  education. in  the  United  States  must  trave 
standardized  terminology  if  communicati6n  is  to  be  effective- 
throughout  the  system.     This  standardization  is  provided  by  the  m     *  - 
Educational  Data  Standards  Branch      .the  Division  of  Intergovern- 
mental Statistics,*  National  Cen.tUr  for  Educational  Statistics  in 
a  series  of  handbooks  covering  various  education  functions  at  the 
national  level.,   Within  this  series,  Handbook  II  covers  financial 
accounting  fo^* local  and  state  school  systems;  it  was  originally 
issued  in  1937  and  was  revised  in  1973. 
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The  Handbook  is  a  guide,  and  iri  principle,  this  suggests 
that  its  format  is  not4  to  supersede  state  laws  and  regulations. 
Most  reports  are  based  on  the  format, of  Handbook  II .  .As  a  result/ 
states  have  developed  their  required  accounting  manuals  based  upon 
concepts  and  the  format  contained  in  Handbook  II*    While  this  pro- 
cedure neatly  side-steps  4:hc  constitutional  question  of  education  as 
function  of  the  states,  it  provides  needed  uniformity,  throughout 
the  country.     (See  Section  Blc  for  further  detail  of  Handbook  II 
and  its  function  with  the  classification  of  expenditures.) 

It  is  significant  that  the  1973  revision" of  Handbook  II  is 
adaptable  to  a;  system  of  program  budgeting.    When  revised, .the 
state  accounting  manual  is  expected  to  f it^  this  concept  also.  * 
Amendments  to  such  manuals  are  no't  done  overnight.    Some  of  the 
research  necessary  for  revising  Handbook  II,  for  example,  began  - 
.  as-e&rly  as'' 1966.    To  ceVise  the  , state  accounting  *manual*  it  could 
take  two  to  three  years;  but  this* may  be  expediated  as  the  result 
of  al973  legislative  mandate.    The  mandate  called, for  the  State 
board  of  Education  to\gubmit  a  report  to  the  legislature,  on  or 
before  November  15,  1974,  detailing  a  plan  for  a"  fiscal  accounting 
and  reporting  system  of  program  expenditures  for  ea'cli  elementary, 
secondary,  and  area  vocational,  school  building* and  school  district 
in  the  state.  •  *  J  - 

-.>..'  .     "       •    ;  - 

2.     COMPONENTS  OF  BUDGET  .  " 

a.    ^FINANCIAL  PLA//.    If,  there  is  a  single  aspect  of  the  budgeting 
process  to  tie  emphasized,  it  is  the  planning  activity.    When  properly 
prepared,  the  budget  is #a  planned  educational  program  expressed  in 
financial  termk.    Planning  may  be 'described  asf    a  continuing  process 
to  guide  internal  change  and  to  provide  a  means  of -adapting  to 
external  forces  in  a  dynamic" society;    From  this  perspective, 
decisionmaking  is  not  an  end  result  of  planning  alone.    Rather,  it 
16  th$  selecting  from  alternatives  to  a  specific  situation  within 
the  bfaadth  of  interrelated  planning  'activities. 

r   -  .    .    v  *t  ■ 

A  school  district  conducts  a  wide  variety  of  services, demanding 
a -number  of  different  skills  and  knowledges.    Because  of  the  diver- 
sity and  ^complexity  of  the  modern  school  system,  budgeting  tanaot 
be  approached  intuitively^ nor  within  ^gapuum.    The  planning  func- 
tion should  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  school  superintendent 
and  supported  by  a  team  or  committee  large  enough  and  adequately 
skilled  to  receive  and  evaluate  informational  input  from  every 
facet,  of  the  school  ^system  and  from  the  community  it  serves. 

,      There  is  a  general  tendency  for  people  to  think  of  a  budget 
in  terms  of  itS  expenditure  pattern—a  plan  for  spending  a  certain 
amount  of  mbney.    This  is  probably  true  because  most  school  personnel 
provide  input  for  only  one  limited  area,  create  an  unsatiable  demand, 
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and  then  fall  heir  to' some  type  of  budgetary  control  system  which 
merely  communicates  the  limitations  on  their  spendiug  activity. 
This  tendency  to  equate 'budget  with  "expenditure  pattern  assumes  that 
total  resources  are  unlimited  anid  that  making  the  resources  avail^ 
able  is  someone  elsefs  problem* 

»  Financial  resources  haye  always  been  subject  to  some * degree 
of  restrictionr-in  the  form  of  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
taxpaying  public,  and  by  legislative  actions.    In  recent  year#s,  - 
the  Minnesota  Legislature  has  placed  severe  restrictions  on  resources 
available  to  school  distriots.     It  is  gxipraatic  that  resources  which 
are  not  available  cannot  &e  Spent,     Under  these  circumstances,  the  *, 
educational  plan  must  represent  the  best  possible  total  program  based 
on  priority  decisions  in  an  arena  of  competing  demands. 

b.     STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BUDGET  DOCUMLNT *     The  budget  has  a  resource  .of 
a  financing  side  and  an  expenditure  side.     These;  in  turn,  support 
the  planned  educational  activities,  for  the  period  ctf  time  desig- 
nated.    Linn  (1956)  illustrates  DeYoung's  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget  as  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the  educational  plan  at  the 
'base  the  the  financing  and  expenditure  plans  forming  the  other  two 
sides.     The  structure  of  the  budget  document  generally  supports 
DeYoung's*  triangle  concept  of  the  budgeting  process,  with  separate 
sections  for  the  .educational  plan,  the  financing  plan,  and  the 
expenditure  plan. 

The  educational  plan  is  usually  discussed  in  the  superintendent's 
message  of  administrative  sectiop  at  the  front  of  the  document.  For 
practical  reasons,  only  a  summary  of  the  educational  plan  highlights1 
can  be  presented,  but  this -oaprative  gives  the  tone,  tjie  sense  of 
direction,  and  the  major  considerations  of  financial  planning-as 
related  to  educational  fanning.  -  Also,  this  section  will  usually 
carry  summary  statements  showing  the  relationsnip  of  estimated 
resources  and  proposed  expendif u*es  with  the  nature  of  their  effect 
on  the  status Vf  each  fund.  \  - 

\  9    .  *  -  , 

The  financing  plan  jnd  expenditure  plan  secti^mK^F  the  budget 
are  an  array  of  codes  with  descriptive  titles  displa$£ql  in  accor- 
dance with  the  classification  system  currently  in  use.  Separate 
columns  permit  comparison  of  the  proposed  budgetary  action  with  the 
similar  code  activity  of  cdrrent  or  prior  years.  Supplementary 
supporting  detail  fop'  each  code  is  usually  pro*fckd  to  permit  better 
appraisal  and  to  indicate  that,   indeed,  planniil^^n  detail  did  occur. 

3.     MOVE  TO  PROGRAM  BUDGETING 


a.     GROWTH  OF  THE  CONCEPT.    Program  budgeting  is  the  accepted  concept 
of  budgeting  for  school  districts  today.   'In' fact,  it_is  not  a  new 
idea.    Tne  framework,  or  pieces  of  it,  have  been  around  ever  since 
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President  Taft's  CornmissJon  <m  Economy  and  Efficiency  recommended  that 
the  spljtnterejl  federal  budget  be  designed  in  terms  of  programs  in  1912. 
However, ' program  budgeting  was  not  applied  until  1942  when  the  federal 
government  used  it  as  part  ot  a  controlled  plan  for  the  production  of 
war  materials  (Report .  1942),    Then,  in  1965,  it  wns  put  into  action 
when  Resident  Johnson  otdejred  its  use  by  all  executive  offices  and 
agencies  in  the  federal  government.    Through  the  years  program 
budding  has  been  ^accorded  varying  degrees  of  recognition.    At  least 
20  syatefc  have  now  mandated  some  form  of  program  budgeting,  ^ven  ' 
though  no  school  district  &as  made  a  perfect  appl-icption  of  the 
Concepts    The  problefn  Seems  to  stem  from  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  full  scope  of  progVam  budgeting.    This  is  accentuated  by  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  with  the  terminology.    Fot  example,  some 
■aufchoqpfiave  erroneously  assumed  program  oudgeting  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  performance  budgeting,  and  some  districts  mpved  toward 
certain  versions  of  a  cost  accounting  system  and  called  it  program 
budgeting;  so. what  primarily  exists  today  are  versions  of  the  jform 
or  title,  rather  than  a  total  application  of  the  concept.    To  add  * 
even  more  confusion,  look  at  the  following  titles.     Perhaps  the 
most  common  title  is  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  Systvms  (PPBS) , 
although  someone  decided  that  evaluation  was  also  worth  mentioning 
and  stretched  it  to  PPBES.     Similarly the  Association  o^chool 
Business  Officials  created  a  raodel-whlch  they  call*  tducaiR/jdi 
Resources  Management  System  (ERMS) ,    One  parallel  system  is  known 
as  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Sub-System  (BASS).*   Another  parallel 
System,  Progtam  Oriented  budgeting  and  Accounting  System  '(POBAS)  , 
i^f in  use  by  several  Twin  City  metropolitan  area  school  districts 
-throuriithe  2'otal  Information  in  Educational  Systems  (TIES)  organic 
zatioff^JFiich  refers  to  the  system  as  Finance,  Budgeting  and  Account-  . 
ing  System  (FBAS) .    Because  of  tiiis  confusion,  variations  of  program 
budgeting  have  been  seen  with  differing  emphases.    The  structure 
which  is  easiest  to  apply  is  diagrammed  below;    it  envisions  a        ,  ^ 
total  operating  system,  not  just  the  mere  mechanics "of  budget 
preparation  and  execution.  =   ________ 


wvftion  *  obfectrves 
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Most  school  districts  Htave  a  statement  of  philosophy  wh^ch  Js 
v       somewhat  akin  to  the  broad 'goals  called  for  by  program  budgeting. 
»    In  the  past,  objectives  were  generally  stated  In  the  planning  ' 
process  but  not  to  the  degree  of -preciseness  and  mcasurability  now 
sought.    The  stress  on  program  identification  follows  the  history 
of  program*  budgeting^  therefore,  the  format  of  the  budget  is  subject 
to  the  changes  brought  about  by  program  identification,  .Program 
operation  is  similar  to  the  budget  execution  phase  of  older  budgets 
but  within  a  narrower  scope  of  identified  programs.  Accounting, 
reporting,  and  evaluation  are  all  familiar , elements  of  older  bud- 
geting concepts,  buf  the 'emphasis  on  and  reinstating  of  goals  and 
objectives  tends  to  stress  the  continuing  nature  and  long-range 
' *       aspects  of  program  budgeting.  v 

bl    ACCOUNTABILITY .     Program  budgeting  has  arrived  on  the  educational 
scene  because  of  stress  on  accountability.    There*  is  now  heavy 
inflation  and  skyrocketing  school  costs.     Public  education  has  lost 
"  its  favored  position  in  the  public  eye ,  bond  issues  have  become 
y    difficult  to  pass,  and  taxpayer  groups  have  begun  to  attend  school 
board  meetings- with  "an  axe  to  grind," 

The  educational  environment  bdgan  to  resemble  the  economy  and 
efficiency  drives  of  the  early  1900fs,    With  this  momentum  came  the 
term  accountability  and  a  pressure  for  better  information  from  the 
public  schools.     Terms  such  as  management  information  systems,  educa- 
tional assessment,  performance  evaluation,  and  management  by  objectives 
"  were  heard  in  many  school  halls  for  the  first  time.     Program  budgeting 
was.  singled  out  and  proclaimed  a  management  tool  consistent  with  the 
systems  approach  and  a  better  information  vehicle. 


-  c.     ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES .     One  must  admit  that  the  program 
budget  format  alone,    irrespective  of  its  other  aspects,  provides 
greater  detail,  a  more  logical  structure,  and  better,  information. 
Compared  to  the  old  f und-f unction-object  classification  system  which 
had  serious  faults  as  a  method  of  copununicating  fiscal  data,  program 
budgeting  is  more  effective.     Other  proclaimed  advantages  of  program 
budgeting  are  that  it  forces  planning,  stresses  selection  of  alter- 
natives, and  recognizes  the  long-range  ramifications  of ,  fiscal 
planning,  *  ' 

Regarding  the  limitations  and  disadvantages  of  program  budgeting, 
a  school  district  without  computer  cross-coding  cannot  keep  an  effec- 
tive program  budget  without  keeping  two  sets  of  books  because  of 
requirements  to  report  under  the  old  classification  system.    A  program 
budgeting  system  produces  more  detail;  thus, ^it  tends  to  be  more  work 
and-raore  cdstly.     The  greatest  procedural  problem  with  the  application 
dt  the  c<Jnfept  at  present,  however,  is  the  failure  to  agree  upon 
definable. and  measurable  objectives  within  education,  and  even  more 
.^within  a  given  school  district.     This  problem  is  probably  due  to 
lackr-of  understanding  of  program  budgeting  and  the  tendency  to 
consider  it  as ^a  cure-all* _ 
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4.     PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 


a.  ,  ACTIVITY  STRUCTURE.    Program  budgeting  allows  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  designing  the  structure  pf  a  budgeting  system. 
Basically,  the  'structure  begins  at  the  level  of  goal  determination, 
or  goal  identification  which  can  be  an  elusive  thing*  .For  instance, 
all  of  the  school  districts  in  the  state  share  some  common  goals. 

Ih  thisi  sense  all  public  education  in  the  state 'could  be  viewed  as 
$ne  gigantic  "program"  with  individual  school  districts  as  sub-  4 
progr&ufS'  Vithin  tin*  larger  whole.     Each  school  district  has  its  own 
goals  and  objectives',  and  each  school  can  be  viewed  a,s  a  sub-prpgram 
within  the  district.    Similarly,  elementary  schools  can  define 
different  goals  from  secondary  schools  or  even  .other  elementary 
schQOls~w±cEin  the  same  district.     In  ttjis  instance  the  .individual- 
school  is  identified  as  th^.  basic  program  with  sub-programs  based 
On  subject  areas  ox  grade . level.     On  a  broader  level  program  struc- 
ture could  be  based  *on  learning  objectives,  regardless  of  grade  or 
school  unit/   The  objective  In  designing  a  system  Is  to  meet  priori-' 
ties  in  your  own  goal  structure.     The  above  represents  a  theoretical 
perspective,  but  the  development  of  state  manuals  will  standardize 
this  approach  to  some  degree.    Most  school  districts  employ  a  struc- 
ture which  tends  to  ueteeach  school,  administrative  office,  and 
supporting  function  as  the  basic  program  levelV   This  creates  some 
terminology  problems*    As  noted  above,  there  can  be*  programs  within 
^programs,  and  these  arfe  often  referred  to  as. sub-programs' and 
activities.    Th$  point  jL's  tov  zero  in  on  an  activity  or  group  of 
activities  with  some  common  objectives  (preferably  measurable) 
which  will  accomplish < common,  purposes  or  goals.    You  may  even  go 
so  ;,far  as  to  call  that  a  program  if  you  like. 

b.  GOALS  AND 'OBJECTIVES.     The  definition,  pursuit,  and  measurement 
of  goals  and  bbjectives  is  the  major  drawback,  of  the  purist  concept 
of  program  budgeting' as  it  exists  today.     Recognizing  this,  certain 
program  budgeting  systems  such,  as  'the  Program  Oriented  Budgeting 
and  Accounting  System  (POBAS)  have  delivered  "better  communication 
results  by  providing  the  "budgeting  and  accounting  phases  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  the' larger  concept  of  program  budgeting.    That  is,  if 
and  when  measurement  of  educational  objectives  become  feasible. 

(  '  ;    '  • 

c.  PROGRAMS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.    A  program, #  first  of  all,  can  be 
many  things.     In  addition,  it  can  vary  according  to  the  organizational 
structure  of  a  given  district.     In  one  district,  for  instance,  special 
education  may  fall  within  an  organizational  unit  of  "special  services" 
which  includes  more  than  special  education.     In  additi6n,  some  special 
education  programs  tend  to  concern  themselves  with  the  transportation 
or  feeding  of  handicapped  children,  which  typically  falls  within  the 
program  responsibilities  of  one  of  the  support-  programs.  ^ 

*       •  .* 

The  state  legislature  has  continued  to  recognize  and  expand  the 
responsibilities  of  special  education  "functions,  and  it  is  now 


continuing  to. request  more  specific  updated  information  through  lhi\ 
S,tate  Department  of  Education  on  such  programs  as:  .  !  * 

Speech  .Therapy.   4  *  / 

Educable  Mentally  Retarded  *  • 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded         .      %         1  § 
Physically  Handicapped  -  * 

Hearing  Impaired 
*  Visually  Impaired  '  .       %  .  • 

Special"  Learning  and  Behavior  Problems^  t    „  * 
Home  ancTHosp^al  •  „ 

Other  Essential  Personnel  . 
Preschool  Programs 
Programming  for  Gifted  Students  ,  \ 


B.    Budget  Planning 

In  Section  A  of  Budgeting  Process^'  program,  expenditures  end 
revenue  were  defined  as  basic  components  of  the  budget.  Planning 
for  the  Special  education  prograjn  is  developed  in  Section  B,  and 
it  is  the  initial  'step  in  developing  a  budget.    Planning  requires     ;  # 
development  of  a  philosophy  and  sp'ecific  £oals  for  the  department, 
which  can  be  translated  into  program  objectives  and  organisation. 
With  the  planning  completed,  the  development  of  an  expenditure  plan 
will  detail  the  necessary  expenditures  to;  accomplish  the  desired 
program.     Subsection  3  of  tftts  unit  discusses  budget  procedures. 

The'raain  focus  of  this  expenditure  planning  section  is  planning 
expenditures  baaed  on  specific  special  education, programs.  Proced- 
ures for  budgeting  will  be  developed  and  techniques  for  forecasting 
and  projecting  expenditures  are  described.    When  tKe  objectives  of 
this  unit  are  realized,  you  will  be  able  to; 

#  allocate  fiscal  resources  on  the  basis  of  program  objectives ? 

#  state  the  procedures  for^school  budgeting; 

#  compute  -and  detail  expenditures  for  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
contract  expenses,  supplies .and  equipment,  etc.; 

#  utilize  fiscal, forecasting  skill  in  expenditure  planning;  and 

#  use  the' components  of  the  uniform* accounting  system. 

^     *  \  *  • 

It  is  important  for  you  to  understand  that  budgeting  occurs  yearly 
and  is  a  continijpus  process.     In  addition.,  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion is  required  for  budget  procedures  and  the  information  must  be 
available  and  assembled  by  predetermined  dates.    The  development  of, 
budget  calendars  and  worksheets  assist  in  assembling  the  information 
for  preparing  the  final  budget  document.     (The  'section  .on  Reporting 
will  provide  additional  information  on  preparation  and  presentation 
of  tH%  budget,  y  t 
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♦  Educational  planning  for  special  education  begins  with  a  so  rich 

^* 

of  Questions:  jr  ~- 

•  .  '  •       >.  • 

What  are  our  purposes? 

•  What  are*  our  g5als  and  priorities^  .  ' 

•  How  can  we  aplfieye 'our  goals? 

•  What  are  the  various  alternatives  for  achieving  the*  goals?  ^ 

•  What  are  the  ^osts  associated  with  the  various'  a  I tornat  ives? 


Of  course,  prior  to  asking  these  ^es^t  ions  th^re  must  have  been  som< 
consid^rat i,oxi,  given  t6  a  pteLlpsophy,.     It  should  be  noted  that  objec- 
tives can^xist  at  several  levels,  refl^fe'fng  varying  degreoii  of* 
abstraction.    Educational  philosophy  statements  are  examples  of 
broad  general  statements 'at  the  most -abstract  level.    SpeC      v  out- 
comes desired  for  students,  statecf  in  behavioral'  terms,  are  examples 
at  the  most  concrete  'level.  ,  . 


"a.  STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  c%)AT,S .  The  genera T educat  Ion  aims, 
or  philosophy ,  KT)f  the  school  J  d  i.strict  are*often  found  in  statements 
such  as  the  following: 

•  •  '        "  9 

The  individual.     A  person  is  ".an  integrated*  beiag  ^composed  of 
three  aspects:     the  physical,  the  emotional-  and  the  intellectual^/, 
all  three  aspects  of  which  "are*,  the*  legitimate  interest  of  the  school 

•  'Knowledge Knowledge  is  not  static,  it  expands  with  man's * 
exploration  of  himself  and , the  universe  in  which  he  lives.  Know- 
ledge consfstes  of  facts  and* processes ,  both  of  which  should  be. 
taught  by  the  school's.  ,       •      *  — j*S    4  ' 

•  Student 'and  society.     The  stuaent;  should  be  provided  with  the 
Icnolwedge  and  atti t*udes,  ^hat  will  enable  him*to  adaot  to,  and  to 
Influence  in  a1  construct  ive  way  a  changing*  society .  \ 

•  School  $n{ soticty.     The  school  should  e^ncouragA  studehts  to 
identify,  study  and  analyze  the  ^issues,  of  society.  Alternatives 
must  be  explored',  but  doctrinaire- solutions  never*  promoted.  '  In 
serving'  the  needs'  of  the  student  the'  school*  shotted  complement  the 
family.   ~  \     *  .         •  „   '    '  • 

•  *  H    '  v 

OsvieW  (1960)  stresses  the  importance  of  philosophy:    ,  - 

The'  f^st  function  in  administration,  in  anything 
pegpalning  to  the  operation  of  schools,  is  the  formula- 
tiofltpf  phil osophy  1 


.The' philosophy  is  not  made  forK  the  budget  making** 
process;  the, budget;  is  calculated  raiS*  to  >derrjohstra'te / 
the  philosophy :    The  budget  heeds  a  pf^losophy  to  express. 
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b.    DEVELOPMENT -OF  GOALS ^  Wit^the  ^overall  educational  philosophy 
established,  it  is  possible  to  develop  specific  lpng-range  Reals. 
The  following  is  a  series  of  goal  statements  suggested  from  the 
pffilosophy  stated  in  subsection's. 


(1)  Basic  skills.    The  foremost  educational  objective  of  the 
district  is  to  educate0 students  in  the  basic  skill*  which  shall 
include: 

#  The  ability  Jto  conwunicate  effectively  through  proper  use.  * 
of  language, 'with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  vocabulary, 
.spelling  skills  and  the  use  of  written^ language.  * 

#  The  ability  to  read  for  comprehension  and  understanding. 

#  An  understanding  of  math  concepts  and  an  ability  to  compute 
effectively,  utilizing  arithmtetic  skills  in  practical  application. 

#  An  effective  physical  education  program,  starting  in  t^e 
eJLemsntary  grades,  to  develop  basic  physical  skills  in  all' 
students  at  an  early  age  and  an  understanding  of  the  need  for^ 

>  physical  exercise  in  overall"  health  and  development. 

c    A  practical  understanding  of  physical  sciences  necessary 
to  deal  with  our  natural  and  urban  environment. 

#  An* understanding  of  our  history,  government  functions,  and 
the  social  sciences  necessary  to  effectively  function  ahd  con-, 
tribute  to  our  society. 

,    An  understanding  and  an  ability  to  ose  and  to  enjoy  various 
art  .forms.*  * 

•In  meeting- these  objeptives,  thinimum  skill  levels  to  be  achieved 
by  all  students  shall  be  established  for  the  various  gride  levels. 
In  addition  to  establishing,  minimal  levels  of,  basic  ski^s  for 
all  students,  programs  of  sufficient  content  in  basic  skill  areas 
shall  be  developed  "to  challenge  students  to  achievement  beyond 
minimal  objective  levels.  '  _  • 

(2)  Education  alternatives.  ^Educational -programs  should  be 
developed  to  Handle  a  variety  of  skills,  interests,  abilities,  * 
needs',  and  learning  objectives  within  the  stiident  brafcr  and  the 

-connunity.    A  variety  of  learning  environments  will  be  created 
#and  maintained  for  students  of  all  ,age  levels.    Within  defined 
'limits,  students  in  conjunction  with  pareftts^and  staff  members,  . 
should  be  able  to' select  programs,  classed  teachers,  teach- 
ing methods  and  course  content  that  beat  meet  *heir  needs.  ^ 

*         Ttie  district  should  embark  upon  a  program  to  develop  and 
implement  £he  program  for  educational  alternatives.  Programs 
should  be  developed  which  em^hasire  vocatibnal  and  job  skills, 
and  traditional  academic  programs,  as  well  as  general  curricu- 
lum  courses  of  study.  '* 


(3)  Human  relations".  A* humane  environment  will  be  maintainefl 
for  students,  staff  and  parents.    Consideration  will  be  given 
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to  the  viewpoints  of  all  intere&ted  and  affected  persons  relat- 
ing to  their  part  in  the  educational  process.    Respect  will  be 
maintained  for  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

t 

(4)  individualized  programs.    The  staff  will  diagnose  individual 
A^udent  needs  and  prescribe  learning  activities  to  meet  ^Uose 
needs . 


(5)  School-home  cooperation  and  communication,     livery"  at teipt 
will  be  made  to  seek  out  and  utilize  the  varied  resources 
the  community  to  support  and  expand  school  and  community 
programs. *   Parents,  students,  staff  and  community  will  receive 
and  provide  information  which  will  give  increased  understanding, 
respect  and  trust  for  all  concerned.    The  decisionmaking  process 
will  be  explicit  and  .open. 

Developing  philosophy  and  goal tf,  involves  input  frcJm  many  (quar- 
ters.   To  a  large  degree,  district  actions  will  be  influenced  by 
the  mandates  of  the  state  government  through  statute  JLaw  as  well 
as  the  education  .department  regulations  and  maudates.    The  profes- 
sional s'taff  is  responsible  to  formulate  district  policy  after 
considering  staff  and  community  inputs  The  importance  of  existing 
policies  and  practices  should  not  be  overlooked  when  considering 
philosophy  and  goals.     In  any  given  community,  there  is  a  pervading^ 
philosophy  iJTTich  has  been  developed  and  accepted  by  the  community  • 
*gji4,  the  staff. 

t 

c.     '  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OBJECTIVES .     At  this  point,  it  is  possible  1 
to  develop  more  specific*  program  objectives  as  they  relate^to  the 
instructional  activities  or  to  the  various  support  services.     It  13 
not  necessary  to  detail  these  objectives,  rather  to  state  in  a  gen- 
eral w£y  what  the  elements  of  program  objectives. are: 

•  statements  of  anticipated  behavioral  change  and  the  time  involved 
m    $  description  of  what  is  going  to  take  place  and  the  conditions 

•  the  evaluation  criteria.  .  w 

Ideally, 1  the  development  of  a  budget  will  grow  out  of  educational 
planning.    The  planning  is  directly  related  to  the  goals  and  associated 
program  needs.     Questions  about  purposes,  goals,  and  means' are  answered 
as  you  carry  out  the  planning  process/  Osview" (I960)  states  that  edu^ 
cational  planning  can  be  initiated  in  various  ways  such  as  in  the  follow 
ing  examples:"  ^  -  v  i, 

•  annual  reports  indicating  ttfimet*  needs';    *  / 

•  school  survey,  report sht        I  *    /  * 

•  reports  of  acc'redAing  agencies,; 

•  '  analysis  and*  comparison  of  school  expenditures  or  data  concerning 
nlimerical  adequacy  of  staff;  <  V 
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#.   report »  of  staff  o*,s  iaygroupa  concerning  limitations  or  short- 
comings of  the  programs; 

^       inventories  of  complaints  and  criticises  concerning  program, 
staff,  facilities,  and  finance; 

•  self^surveysr  by  school  staf&  and 

•  the  advent  of'new  ideas  from  research!  theory,  or  reports  of 
experience  in  other  schools.  ^  I  ~ 

/ 

d.      ORGANIZING  lo  IMPLEMENT.    The  neait  logical  step  in  the  educational 
plaixning  procfess  is  to  determine  howjyou  will  organize  the  progranw 
The  key  decisions  in  thifc  area  will  center  around  the  following: 

•  Method  of  administration  or  supervision 

•  Training  and  experience  level  of  the  staff  ' 

•  \JsJ^0t  consultant^  * 

•  Teaching  load  t  '  ' 

•  Use  of  Reaching  ^aids 

%  •  Support*  staff  requirements 

•  Type  oi  sup^ies  and  equipment.  ' 

It  is  important'  to  remember  that  there*  is  ftormally  a  high  level 
of  participation  by  numerous  people  with  a  program  oriented + budget . * 
Clear  communication  must  take  place  tp  clarify  that  decentralized       ^  > 
participation  in  the  budget  development  process  usually  includes, 
some  degree  of  decisionmaking. 


% 

2.    DEVELOPING  THE  EXPENDITURE  PLAN 

Educational  planning  has  ri^^^^ught  us  to  the^  point  of  con- 
sidering some  basic  facts  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  determining 
the  expenditure  plan.    Developing  thfe  expenditure  plan  is  merely 
determining  the  ,  costs  of  implementing  the  educational  plan  which 
has  been  proposed  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  organization*    In  this 
section  we  will  consider  the  basic  *  data  necessary  for  preparing  the 
expenditure  plants  well. as  the  'format  for  classifying  expenditure. 
Finally,  we  will  discuss  various  techniques  for  estimating  expendi- 
tures. 4***  1  ^ 


a.    BASIC  DATA The  »|irst  step  is  to  determine  how  many  students 
will  be  involved  in  the  program.    Statistical  data  should  be 
maintained,  and  should  show  enrollment  history  and  trends  as  well 
as  projections  based  on  the  data.    Many  school  districts  prepare  an 
annual  projection  of  enrollment,  and  the  techniques  used  in  making 
enrollment  projections  vary  widely.    They  may  consist' of 'merely 
advancing  enrollments  oiie  grade  each  year.    The  more  sophisticated 
approaches',  such  as  th*e  survival  ration' techniques,  attempt  to 
account  fdr  in 'migration  as  well  as  6ut  migration  using  the  computer. 

• 
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In  any  event,  a  suitable  technique -should  be  adopted  so  data  can  be 
developed  atitf  maintained  on  an  annual  schedule.    Tou  should  bear' 
in  mind  that  a  five-  or  ten-year  projection  will  not  be  ptecise  in 
the  later  years.    It  will,  however,  proyide  direction;  and  as  -it^is 
refined  eactt  year,  it* will  develop  the  necessary  precision  for 
expenditure  planning.  %  ^ 

Another  important  element  in  the  basic  data  bank  is  the  expen- 
diture history.    Certainly  the  minimum  requirement,  when  considering  . 
the  future  expenditure  plan,  would  be  to  provide  data  for  current 
year  budget  expenditures  and  past  year  actual* expenditures.  Once 
the  budget  format  is  established,  these  items  will  be  included 
regularly  and  will  be  available  to  assist  persons  responsible  for 
budget  preparation.    Then,  questions  regarding  the  level  of  current 
spending  or  questions  directed  to  past  spending  can  Ije  readily 
answered.     In  addition,  available  expenditure  history  is  useful 
information  for  analysis  when  estimating  future  expenditures.  ^ 

Program  costs  on  item  accounts  in  a  department* budget  are  often 
meaningless  when  considered  alone.    Previously  considered  was  studeat 
enrollments -or  program  participants  and  expenditure  history.  Using 
this  basic  data,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  unit  cost  for  the1 
program  or  item  in  question.    This  is  not  cost  accounting  but  merely, 
a  technique  to  develop  a  statistic  which  can  be  compared  from  year! 
to-year.    The  unit  represents  the  smallest  common  denominator  for  j 
a  programpif  it  is  to  be  stu4ents  participating  in  a  program,        j  " 
there*  can  be  a  calculation  of  the  program  costs1  per  student.  Unij: 
cost  data  make  available  ^  po*fer  tool  which  can  be  invaluable  for  j 
analysis  and  just if icatiqn  of  budget  requests.  ^ 

There  iieeds  to  be  a  correlation  between  the  budget  plan  (the  ; 
level  of  detail  available  in  the  budget),  and  the  need  to  have  j 
available  the  actual  costs  of  program  elements  for  later  reporting \ 
analysis,  and  decisionmaking.  The  guideline  generally  applied  is  \ 
that  a  budget  is  prepared  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  accounting 
against  the  "budget  will  result  in  information  which  does  not  require 
further  analysis  to  derive  needed  components. 


b\     'CLASSIFYING  EXPENDITURES.    Since  the  topic  th  Section  B2*is 
developing  the  expenditure  plan,  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  tfo 
consider  classification  of  expenditures.    State  governments  are  } 
required  to  report  financial  data  to  the  federal  government.  The 
shape  of  these  repptts  has  necessitated  development  of  a  manual  of 
instructions  to  insure  consistent  reporting  procedures  by  the  local 
school  districts.    The  federal  guidelines  for  reporting  were  first  . 
set  forth  in  Handbook  II,  published  in  1957.    The  Handbook  created 
a  flportlng  system  to  satisfy  legal  and  stewardship  requirements 
connected  With  handling  public  «funds.    Recognizing  the  shortcomings 
of  the  1557. Handbook  afe  a  system  for  analyzing  educational  prbgrams, 
a  nationwide  project  was  mourfted  to'revise  and  update  the  Handbook. 
The  task  was  completed  in  1973  when  the  United  States*  Of  f ice  ;of 
Education  published  a  revision  of  Handbook  II.    Essential \y3  the 
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manual  deals  with  fi/ftd  accounting  as  wel^^s  a  classification  system 
for#  financial  transactions  related  to*  programs  as  *de fined  hy  the  user 
„The  classifications  do  not  define  xlie  sy*teiir;  rather,  Hits  e  lass  I  f  Ir.i- 
tion  items  consist  of  mutually  cxrlAsive  categories ,  ^set,s  nndfracn- 
sionts.     The'  procedure  developed  by  the  user  for  filing  and  retrieving 
these  dimensions 'becomes . the  system. 

The  state  o£ Minnesota,  like  other  states,  has  adopted  a 

uniform  accounting  manual  compatible  with  the  federal  handbook. 

Accounting  manuals  should  not  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  nonaccountants; 

the  manuals  provide  the  proper  procedures  to  be  used  in  transacting 

public  business  with  the  primary  q£>jective  to  result  in  current,  r 

accurate  and^  comparative  financial  reports.     Of  primary  importance 

in  developing  the  expenditure  plan,  however,  is  knowledge  of  existing 

fund  restrictions  and  object  detail  as  depicted  in  the  chart  of 

accounts  adppted  by  a  local  district.    The  school  districts  chaft 

*of  accounts  will  be  ge^reci  to  local  needs  and  at  the  same  time  have 

the  ability  'to  satisfy  state  financial  reporting  through  the  use  of 

a  crosswalk  or  cross-reference ' list ,  9 

*  • 

c.       TECHNIQUES  FOR  EhT I MATING .     The  ^largest  single  dollar  amount 
in  a  school  expenditure  ploj\  is  the  money  provided  for  salaries. 
£iAce  salaries  will  comprise  approximately  70-80  percent  of  the 
current  budget,  it  is  imperative^  that  salary  expense  estimates  be 
cpmbined  with  sufficient  detail  and  precision  to  provide  an  accurate 
estimate.    First,  determine  the  staffing  to  achieve  program  objective 
Use  average  salaries  or;  if  the  number  of  staff  members  is  small, 
calculate  costs  bafeed  on  actual  contracts  for  the  expenditure  year. 
If  current  year  averages  are  used,  adjust  the  average  for  salary 
schedule  changes  due, to  experience  increments,  credit  for  additional 
training,  or  negotiated  changes  to**the  basic  salary  schedule. 

Employee  fringe  benefit  costs  represent  a  significant  factor 
in  the  expenditure  plan.  The  elements  of  the  fringe  benefits  pack- 
age are  usually  defined,  iti  the  master  contract  for  employees  and  in 
state  laws  mandating,  various  benefits  such  as  retirement,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  unemployment  cdmpensation,  ' Fringe  benefit  costs 
can  te* calculated  as  a  percent  of  income  and  then  allocated  to  each 
program  on  the  basis  of  staff  salaries  for  operating  the  program. 

Various  techniques  have  been  used  to  estimate  expenditures  for 
other  Costs  (supplies,  service,  equipment,  etc.).    One- such  tech- 
nique i&  that  of  using  a  previously  established  criteria  such  as  a 
standard  unit  cost.     The  advantage  of  this,  approach  is  that  it 
promotes  objectivity  and  insures  consistent  treatment  among* the 
various  divisions  in  &.achool  systeta.    The  main  disadvantage  is  that 
the  standard  is  constantly  in  nee<$  of  updating  and  may  become  out- 
dated.   However,  it  may  not  actually  reflect  the  true  needs  of  a 
prpgram  or  department.    In  the  final  analysis,  >ince  the  budget 
should. .be  based  On  dollars  needed  to  support  the  program,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  standard  unit  cost  is  not  tantamount  to  a  documented 
need.     Standard  unit  costs  sre  acceptable,  provided  their  short- 
comings are  recognized  and  provided ' they  are  validated  frequently 
as  .a  measure  of  tru'e»need.  . 
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Tuitipn  costs  to  other  districts  may  be  a  significant  patt  of 
your  special  education  budget .    Close  liaison  with* the  hour  d/strlct 

^will  be  necessary  in  order 'to- determine  future  costs.    A  good  start- 
ing point  is  to'keep  a-runnfng  accouht  of  the  actual  unit  cost  lor 
each  year.'    This  wiil  enable  projection  an4  development  of  a  r lost* 

cunit  cost  estimate  which-lcan  be  applied  to  the  expected  number  of 
students. "  * 

3.     DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 

%  .      Many  approaches  have*  been  used  to  prepare  budgets  *  Regardless 
of  wh-ich  approach  is  used,  it  must  wake  sense  and  prove  workab le  to 
be  effective.     Some  staff  members  may  be  satisfied  to  have^the  budget 
gireg^red'  in  the  central  office.     In  other  cases,  a  high  diffree  of 
\staff  participation  is  dasired  at  all  levels.     In  hi*  chapiter  on 
development  of.  the  budget,.  Jordan  (1969)  has  set  forth  some  excellent 
observations  on  this  topic.    Amanualof  budget  instinct  ions  shoulS 
be  prepared  which  includes  the  calendar  of  events  and  directions 
for  completing  the  various  forms  required  by  the,  central  office. 
Worksheet  forms  will  accompany  the  instructions  and  will  provide 
the  for&at  for  budget   requests  from  the  various,  departments. 

Assembling  a  budget  is  kn  important  and  time  consuming  task  an£ 
represents  the^ef forts  of  many  persons.    The  process  is  cyclic  and 
continuoust.through  the  year.    Many  districts  in  the  state  prepare 
-two  budgets  each  year.    The  first. budget  known  as  the  ievy  budget 
Or  the  tax  budget*  i^  presented  to,  the  board  prior  to  the  tax  levy 
in  October  each  year.    This  budget  projects  overall  spending  require- 
ments for  th£  following  year  and  becomes  the  basis  for  the  tax  levy 
to  support  the  program.    During  the  balance  of  the  year  the  proposed 
operating  budget  is  prepared.    This  budget  is  actually  a  detailed 
step-by-step  refinement  of  the  approved  tax  budget. 


C.    Review  of  ;1ateria£ 

objective  II,  Budgeting  Expenditures,  was  divided  into  two 
sections  with  each  sectio#an  independent  unit.    Together,  they  will 
enable  yoi*  to  prepare  and  ^submit  a  special  education  program  budget 
for  expenditures  using  a  program  planning  budgeting  system' in  con- 
formity with  the  Minnesota  Uniform  Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting 
Mttual  and  in  conjunction  with"  the  finance  officier  of  their  adminis- 
trative district. 

)  • 
Section  A  presented  an  historical  background  qf  the  budgeting* 
process,  the  components  of  the  budget,  the  move  to  program  budgeting, 
and  the  program  elements.     Section  8,  on  the  other  hand,  detailed 
the  budget  planning.    This-' included  the  planning  for  the  program  and 
the  development  of  the  expenditure  plan. 
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All  of f your* required  readings  have  been  provided  on'the  follow- 
ing pages;  those,  toot  have  been  divided  into  two  sections  to 
correlate  with  the  telt  sections.    Alsq  Included  at  the  very  end  of 
Objective  II  are  tyo  evaluation  sheets — one  for  the  ^completion  of 
Section  A,  the  other  for  Section  B. 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  ,  ' 

Budgeting  Process  ^ 

1.    Identify  two  program  areas  in  special  education  in  your 
school  district  with* which  you  are  familiar-.     Kxplain  why 
they  are  identifiable  as  district  program  areaa. 

^^^Establish  the  goal  o?  goals  for  each  area.  ^ 

3.  Establish  the  objectives  for  each  area.    Explain  how 
these  pbjectives  are  measurable, 

4,  List  alternative  procedures  for  attaining  these  goals 
and  objectives.  In  so  doing,  assume  tha.t  available  * 
funds  are  ^relatively  restricted.  t 

5.  Identify  the  faethod  of  evaluation  that  clan  be  used  to 
determine  if  the  program  d£d  in  fact  attain  its  goals 
and  objectives. 

6,  Assume  that  the-program  did  not  meet  its  goals  and/ 
objectives.  JJhat  would  you  fecomm&nd  for  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  period? 

"V..    7.    Assume  that  the  program  did  meet  its  goals  and  objec- 
tives. .  Vfiat  would  you  recommend  for  the  following^ 
fiscal  period? 

1   Budget  Planning 

•  r  * 

;  1»    Yo^r  first  task  is  to  describe  the  process  you  would  , 

use  to  develop  a  .philosophy  statement  and  related  pro-'  . 

^  gram  objectives  for  your  Special  Education  Department.^  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  statement',  merely 

describe  the  process  you  would  use*    Whfen  you  have  com- 

pleted  the  first  task  assume  that  one  of  your  objectives  . 

is  to  provide  speech  therapy  for  kindergarten  through 

grade  12.    Describe  how  you  would  organize  and  staff  " 

for  this  activity.  , 
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2.    Using  the  Independent  School  District  No.  000 

Classification  of  Expenditures  material  included  as 
required  reading,  Indicate  the  proper  expenditure 
account  numbers  for  the  following  items  for  the  a 

speech  handicapped  program.  * 


Orgru        Dept.'  * 
ITEM    Unit  *  (Program)  *'  Source      Object  Fund 


Instructional  Consultant  and 
Coordinator  Salary 

.  005 

0 

Certified  Classroom  Salary 

005 

Textbooks  and  Repair 

005 

Instructional  Materials 

005 

Consultants  fees           %  \ 

005 

* 

Additional  Equiptaent 

—  n,  

0Q5  , 

1  \  I  ' 

3.     Using  the  Independent  School  District  ,No.  OOO^udget 
Instruction  Packet  and  Worksheets,  complete  an  Expen- 
diture Budget  worksheet  for  your  next  school  years 
>  *  needs  for  Speech  Handicapped, 


REQUI^p  READINGS 

Budgeting  Process 


1.  %Barm,  S.M.     Development  of  a  program  sjructure.  In 

S.A.  Haggart  (Ed.),  ProgTam  budgeting  lor  scfrool  dis- 
trict planning,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.;  r Educational 
Technology  Publications,  1972. 

2.  Haggapt,  S.A.     Considerations  in  developing  aerogram 
budgeting  system.     In  S^.A.  Haggart  (Ed.),  Program  bud- 
geting for  school  district  planning.     Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.:     Educational  Technology  Publications,  1972. 

3.  Haggart,  S.A.     Program  budgeting  for  improved  school 
district  planning.     In  S.A.  Haggart  (Ed.) ,  Program 
budgeting  for  schoof  jlistrict  planning.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J, :     Educational  Technology  Publications, 

*  1972. 


4.    Linn,  H.ft.  (Ed*).  K  School  business  administration. 
New  York:    The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1956. 

5/  PPBS  for  people  who  don't  understand  PPBti.  Worthing- 
ton,  Ohio:    School  Management  Institute,   1971.  V 

Budget  Planning  * 

■1.    Classification  of  disbursement:    Independent  School 
District  No.  0(fc. 

2.  .  Jordan,  K.F.    School  business  administration.  New 

York:    The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1969.  _ 

3.  Operating  budget — 1975-76:     Independent  School  Dis- 
trict No.  000. 

4.  Program  and  financial  information:    Statement  of 
goals  and* objectives. 


^      5 .    Program-orieated  budgeting  and  accounting  system  for 
Minnesota  school  districts.    St .  Paul :  Minnesota 
State, Department  of  Education,  1971  f. 

6.  Roe,  W.H.     School  business  management.    New  York: 
^  McGraw-Hiy  Book  Co.,   1961.  : 

7.  Van  Geel/  T.    PPBS  and  district  resource  allocafc^wi. 
Administrator's  Notebook,  1973t|22(1) >  l~4 • 
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REQUIRED  READING 

Budgeting  Process 


1 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROGRAM  STRUCTURE 
^  3 


The  structural  phase  of  program  budgeting  consists  of  efforts  to*  < 
generate,  assemble,  and  organize  information  aboyt  the  resource  u'sinfc 
activities  of  an  organisation.  These  efforts  are  intended  to  accomplish 
two  purposes:  to  display  information  in  a  way  that  will  be-  meaningful 
to  administrators  and  directly  usable  in  decision  making;  and  to 
provide  an  information  base  that  will  support  subsequent  efforts  at 
systems  analysis-  A  principal  thrust  of  the  literature  on  program 
budgeting  is  that  each  of  these  purposes  can  be  accomplished  by 
establishing  a  classification  scheme  that  groups  the  organization's 
activities  according  to  the  objective  that  each  activity  serves.  Withir 
the  resulting  taxomic  framework,  information  caji  be  brought  together 
on  resource  requirements,  costs,  outputs,  and  benefits  of  all  the  activi^l 
carried  on  by  the  organization.  The  array  of  categories  used  to  represent 
the  activities  of  the  organizations .and  their  interrelationships  is  *  1 
known  as  a  program  structure.   ,  "  S^L" 


This  reading  examines  the  nature  of  a  progra^pftin^fiiire  and  some 
of  the  major  considerations  .in  developing  it  f<W*%lW*Hlic  school  system 
The  discussion  focuses  upon  one  particular  appro^&h       grouping  and 
arraying  sphool  district  activities.    The  rationale  Sehfnd  this  approach 
includes  three  .general  areas:,  ?^ 


i 


•  life  objectives  and  learning  objectives, 

•  direct  and  support  programs,  and  a 

•*  three-way  classification  of  programs. 


\  .  vi, 
i 


Barro,  S,M.  Development  of  a  program  structure.    In  S.A.  Haggairti        ) , 
Program  budgeting  for  school  district  planning,    Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.   :  Educational  Technology  Publications,  1972.  (Summary)  » 


r 
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The  three-way  classification  of  programs  serves  as  a  base 
during  the  description  of  the.  followipg  program  categories: 

•  Categorization  of  activities  according  to  subject-orienteb 
learning  objectives; 

•  Categorization  by  type  of  student;  and 

•  Categorization  by  level. 

Each  activity  of  a  school  district  nee3s  to  be  categorized  by  the 
above  modes  of  classification  for  its  importance  in  connection  with 
educational  issues,  situations,  and^rfr  budget  format. 


i 

- 
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REQUIRED  READING  > 
Budgeting  Process 


2 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DEVELOPING  A  - 
PROGRAM  BUDGETING  SYSTEM* 

v. 

•  The  threat  of  program  budgeting  and  the  need  to  rescue  ;£uncttoas., 
agencies,  and  personalities  from  its  clutches,  characteristics ,yor 
features    of  program  budgeting  have  been  buried.    This  is  partly 

due  to  the*  fact  tbat  profcrain  budgeting  means  quit*  different  things^ 
to  different  people.    The  list  of  features  shown  below  provides  a 
means  of  picturing  these  different  ideas  as  follows: 

o  putput-related  arrangement  of  items  of  expenditure  by  program. 

•  Capital  budget  items  included  by  program.  .  t  ' 

•  Extended  time  horizon  for  planning. 

•  Resoutce/cost  model  developed.  *  .     i  < 

•  Criteria  and  measures  s>f  effectiveness  developed.  jjf" 

•  Up-to-date  financial  plan.  '  ^ 

•  Mechanisms  for  control  of6  funds. by  program. 

•  Organizational  alignment  bf  program. 

To  some  people,  prografc  budgeting  must  include  all  of  these  j 
features  or  it  is  not  program  budgeting.    To  others*  progjanf  budgeting  '  • 
development  stops  after  the  rearrangement  of  the  expense  bud^fet  by 
program,  after  the  extension  on  the  time  horizon  of  the  budget,  or 
aftfer  the  inclusion  of  capital  budget  items  in.  the  display  of  the 
expense  .items.  *  »_  ;* 


,1 


To  many,  program  budgeting,  as  a%ool  for  long-rang£  planing,  * 
has  merit  even  without  th^  budgetary  control  aspect*  *£,  and  this^  is 
an  important  if,  the  system-analytical  aspaot  has-been  dfev^loped. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  reading  is  written*  |the 


Haggart,  S*A.  Considerations'  in  developing  a.program  budgeting  system.* 
In  S.A.  Haggart  (Ed.}»    Program  budgeting  for  school  district  planning. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Educational  Technology  Publications, 
1972.  (Summary)      .  ,  k 


FM  '  * 


analytical  capability  need  not  be  sophisticated;  *it  can  be  simple  m  A 
apd  direct.    Computers  and  automated  management  information,  systems 
are^useful  aids*,  but  are  not  prerequi^ltft^to,  achieving  a  workable 
s^stenu-anaiytical  capability.  A  great  de$l  can  be 'accomplished  with 
quantified  cOjnmon  sense,  especially  when  it  is  tempered  with  a 
conscious  eff  ortf^tb  aqcount^  for  the  nonquantifjable  facets  of  both  - 
the  problem  and  potential  solutions.  '  - 

-    •  rrogram  budgeting,  by  providing  a  framework  for  organizing  the  ♦ 
educational  and  bperAtional  data  of  sphool  distripts  and  by  providing 
consistent  j^lin^  for  the  analysis  oi;  the  data,  offers  the  means 
to  make  the  «W  of  the  effort  expended  on  educational  planning.  *  A 

/program  budgeting  system  encompassing  the  first  six  features  of  the 
above  list  cao  be,  designed r  and  effectively  used,  to  achieve  this 
improvement  in  school  district  planning.  • 

'  ♦  *  %  ,  • ' 


» 
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OQRAM  BUDGETING  FGl*MPRCfVED 
CHQOL  DISTRICT  PLANN™G* 


^    *  ProgramJ>udget4£i£  is  more  than  a  method  <^MRiget&g  by  pro-am. 
Many  aCtiv^^s  anar^nvolved.,*  These  activitiespHre  carried-  on  within 
various  compdnents  of'thl^ program  budgeting  prrcess.  ,  The  results' 
are  reported  in  the  documentation  ^ewanded  by  ?ne  process. 


J  Setting  objectives,  defining  programs ,  "assigning.  Activities  to 
programs,  determining  resource  requirement's,  ^costing  programs, 
developing  criteria,  identifying  "alternatives,  evaluating  alternatives, 
and  tfp-dating  the"pFbgram  are  the  activities  involved  in  the 'process. 
There  are  ^our  major  components  of  th£  program  budgeting  process: 

The  structural  aspect  is  the  sfetting  of  oJBjectivesjand  the  *  - 

development  of  a 'program  structure. 

•  The  analytical  aspect  intfudes  rtfie  cos't-ef fectivene A analyses  '  ^ 
and  rfade-off,sT  and  identification  of  alternative  ways  to  meet  obj^ftlvcs. 

•  The  control  aspect  includes  progress  reporting  and. control. 

*'    •  The  data  and  information-  aspect  influences  the  choice  of  da'ta*  #   m  v 

Program  budgeting  torpes  consideration  of  many  things  not  usually  £ 
thought  pf  as  part  of  the  budgeting  process.    It  provides  a.  fpts^l  ■     %  * 
"point  for%idenj:ifying^ 'developing,  evaluating,  and  i^lement^ing  ^ 
^ucationA  ctepge.    m.  also  setvfcs  a*va1%ommunication  device  and . 
as  a*  c8mni^  RKis  fox Vliscus.sion  and  exchange -of  ideas'.^  •  * 

/ 

A  fully  developed  planning,  programmil^,.  and  biidgetiiig  *  system  .  * 
comprises  -more  than,  the  prografc  budget  and  its  record  fef  pfcrgratrf  Ignd  \ 
financial 'information;  .it. J.s, 'in  fact,  a  systenjj  of  anal+sis intended  to 

•       •'    -i"   r  ■ 


•Haggart,  S*A.~^?rogram  budgeting  ftfr  improved'  fechool  district  planning. 
In  S.A.  Haggart  (Ed.),  Program  brdgeting  .for  school  distyifct 
-*  planning .    Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J /:  Educational  Technology 
'      Publications,  1972.  (Summary)  .  '    ^  .  * 
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assist  the  decisionmaker  %n  choosing  among  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  involve  school  district  programs. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ^UDGET 


The  ideal  school  budget  may  be  defined  as  a  complete  financial  j 
forecast  of  bath  expenditures  arrd  receipts,  bas^J,  upon  an  edufafcimfal 
plan.  "  The  modern  school' budgfet  contains  t*£ee_parts:  th4  wort, 
plan,  which  is  a  definite  statement*  of  the  fedudjftional  policies'  f 
"and  program;  the  spending  plan,  which  is  a\tran|lation  of  the  accepted 
policies  into  proposed  expenditures';  and1 the  financing  plan,  which 
proposed  means  for  meeting  the  <co£t  of  the- educational  needs. 

Twelve  functions  of  the  school  budget  are  the  following t 


The  budget  is  a  servant:  of  education* 
It  gives  an  overview  of  the  entire  school  system 
It  aids  in  aifelysis  of .detail*. 
It  develops  cooperation  within  the  School*. 
It /stimulates  confidence  along  the  taxpayers. 
It  estimates  the  receipts,       '/^^  * 
It  determines  the  tax  leyy.'j  , !:  j 


It  authorises  expenditures.*1**  ,  x 

It  aids  ,  in  administering 'tfie  School  economically* 

It  improves  accounting^^oc£dures.    1  *  '        i  x 

It  aids*  in  extracurricular  acvti*fties. 

It  project?  the  school  into^the  future .  ^     "  , 

V  - 

There  are  four  major  steps  in  school  budgeting.    The  first  step  is 
preparation.    The  executive,  the  superintendent  of  schools*  preparesv  • 
with  the  staff,  bo^rd,  ♦ang  lay  citizen  assistance,  an  educational  . 
program  on  which  the  budgeted  estimates  are  to' be  based.    The  superin- 
tendant  with  4the  stftff  an?  lay  as%ista«4^  prepares /i  preliminary  % 
budgef  integrating  the  educational,  financing,  and  spending  plans. 


ERLC 


*Linnf  H.H.  (Ed.).  School  business  adqiihistration .  New  York:  The' 
Ronald  Pres#  Co. ,  1956.  {Summary j : 
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This  educational  program  makes  the  budget  a  professional  document, 
functions  as  a  constructive  instrument  for  develgpirH',  the  child,  makes 
for  better  balihce  of  the  budget,  and  serves  as  the  base  of  the 
budget  on^hichto  build  the  financial  and,  spending  plans;  1  The 
spending  program  of  the  school  budget  consists  of  accurate  estimate** 
of  all  proposed  expenditures. 

The  second  s.tep  of  school  budgeting  i$  the  presentation,  # 
interpretatiQn,  and  adoption  of  the  budget.    A  tentative  budget 
is  presented  to  the  board  of  education,  which  may  revise  it  after  ^ 
seasoned  deliberation.    The  budget  is  then  presented  to  the  local 
citizens  at  l^Mat  a  public  meeting  called  for  this  specific 
purpose.     Upo^^rormal 'adoption,   the  board  certifies  to  tax  officials 
the  amount  of.  money  needed  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  school  support. 

The  third  step  in  school  budgeting  is  the  administration  of  the 
budget.    After  formal  ^rfopt ion  th§  budget  estimates  are  definitely 
transferred *to  the  accounting  books,  where  they  are  the  initial  entrie 
There  are  valid  reasons  why  the  estimates  should  be  definitely  trans- 
ferred from  the  original  document  to  the  accounting  forms.    These  incl 


•  making  the  historical  records  complete; 

•  authorizing  the  expenditures; 

•  controlling  .the  expenditures;  * 

•  encumbering  the  funds;  , 

•  facilitating  ready  reference;  x 

•  preparing  the  periodic  reports  ;and- 

•  aiding  in  the  audit  of  the  books. 

TheVbudget  functions,  notsas  a^dictatpr,  but  as  a  definite  guide 
for  the  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the, schools. 

Lastly,,  school  budgeting  is*an  appraisal  of  budgetary,  procedures 
and  budgets.     As  part  of* the  continuous  appraisal,*  periodic  reports 
are' made  as  „to  the  progress  of  the  school  antf  th£  budget.  The 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  calls  for *an- independent  audit  of  the 
accounts  and  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  administration 'of  the 
school  program;  theg^are  two  of  the  bases  'on  which  thf  succeed  ing  a_ 
year fs 4 budget  is  buiJff.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  annual  budget,  long-term  budgeting  should 
be  considered.    Long-term  budgeting  involves  pjanning4 and^  forecasting 
and,  like  the  annual  budget,  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the, 
educational  program."  ^.  1 
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PPBS  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  ^ 
DON'T  UNDERSTAND  PPBS 


V 


*  4 


X 


Planning,  Programming,  lftdgeting  System  (PPBS)  is  a  matter  of 
planning  in  advance  the  way  to  tackle  a  problem  or  task,  and  the 
plan  is  designed  to  help  determine  the  progress  made  toward  the  goal. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  education  and  the  rapid  introduction  of ' 
*many  changes  in_the  educational  program,  the  use  of  PPBS  in -school 
districts  has  been  encouraged.    PPBS?  focuses  upon  accomplishment  and 
whether  what  was  accomplished  corresponds  to  adopted  educational 
goals  and  objectives.    PPBS -provides  new  opportunities  for  communication 
and  involvement,  and  the  basic  premise  of  PPBS  Is  to  help  assure  success. 

The  PPBS  operation 'in  d  school  district  is  built  around  deciding 
•  the  answer  t&  these  five  questions: 

•  Goals .  What  are  our  educational  needs  and  desires? 

•  Objectives*  What,  specifically,  must  we  do  to  reach  these  goals? 

•  Programs .    What  programs^  among  *al\  of  the  possibilities,  should 
be  followed  to  attain  our  objectives? 

•  Evaluation:  How  well  did  we  achieve  our  pbjectives? 

•  R6view  and  Recycle.  What  adjustments  do  we  make  for  the  new  PPBS  cycle? 
—   *  *  • 

PPBS  is  a  non-encliirg'  process.  * 

,  The  beginning  of  the  PPBS  process  is  to  examine  ' th<?  problems,  needs,  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  community.    This  is  called  "needs  assessment'* 
.and  is  regarded  to  be  preliminary  to  the  determination  of  educational 
goals  of  the'  school,  system.  I  % 


PPBS  tcm^mpple  whq  don.t  understand  PPBS,  Worthington,  Ohio:  School 
Hanagenwit  Institute,  1971.  (Summary)  1 
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f~     Clarification  of  the  terms  used  in  PPBS  will  aid  in 'its  untfer- 
standing.    A  goal  is  a  statement  of  broad  direc/tion  or  intent —  - 
general  and  timeless  and  not  concerned  with  particular  achievements 
within  a  specific  time.    An  objective  is  a  devised  accomplishment 
that  can  be  verified  within  a  given  time  under  specific  conditions* 
which,  if  attained,  advances  the  system  toward  a  corresponding  goal, 
Lastly,  a  program  is  aj**w*p  of  interdependent*,  closely  related 
activities  .or  services  progressing  toward  or  contributing  to  a 
common  objective  or  set  of  allied  objectives. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISBURSEMENTS  . 

* 

Independent  School  ftistrict  No.  000. 

The  CoviUH  on*  Terminology  *f  the  American  Institute  of  -Certified 

habile  Accountants  has  defined  accounting  ass 

.^t  -  *r"J  "•••••the  art  of  wording,  clarifying  and  auaj^lilng 

In  a  significant  winner  and  in  tenia  of  soney,  tranaactloiw 
and  events  vhish  are,  in  part  at  least,  of  a  financial  £ 
character  and  interpreting  the  results  ^hereof . 

Brcry  disbursement  transaction  incurred  by  the  school  district  swat 

be  accounted  for  in  the  financial  accounts.    To  assist  in  the  re- 

cording  and  classifying  of  such  dieburseajente,  a  Phflrt  ftf  fcfigffitl 

fnf  gjjhuiaflsjeaja  hss  been  designed  for  echool  district  use.  ^ 

ftesjsplei  are  presents  to  help  illustrate  the  use  of  the  dieJrurseSMot 
*  ^  classification  code  systam:  *  ^/ 

(1)  The  Science  Department  at  Aorth  VieV  Junior  Hfch  requests 
v       the  purchase  of  some  test  tubes  **1  gUss^re  for  its 

instructional  progrsa. 

Organ! iat Ion      Outwent  Area  of     *  "State 

fait  (P^mb)         Smirci       SkisXl       JfafflU-      ABA  -»*- 

.     %         tte>  130'  000  331         0233  ^  01.02*0,00 

fcr2W        Science         local      >Inetr.     fcrthVitw  ^ 

***  *teriel*  Science  tfcterUU 

(2)  The  Athletic  Department  at  0»seo  Senior  Hi^h  requests  the 
purchase  of  sows  cross*  country  side 

\      2?2  220  000  331  4H5  921  01,0240.00 

*  (5)  *h#  Aesourca  Center  at  Willow  Una  ELesjentery  requests  the 

0  purchase  of  some  orerhead  projectors 

480  636  OCKK        540 '    *    0867  921  05.1230.00 


U)   The  ESEA  Title  I  profT*»  requ»ste  the  purcheee  of 
4f         Instructional  «ttrliU  * 

400  642  .212         '  3"  8203  -      921     .01 .0240*00 

(5)    The  M>«  Till.  Ill  profrea  riqueet.  the  purchM*  of  mm 
aeth  equipment 

005  630  004  *       540         8105*         929  05.1230.00 


,  fafer  to  Sdbject  fa.  5.02  for  >  eoqplete  eohemtjo-of  the  oedlaf  etraotw*. 
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ft*  vaMd  combinations  of  twelve  dl*it  numbers  (budget  line  Items)  ere 

•developed *nt  tho  time  the  origina}  &udgetrare  determined/'  These  ere  lnrutted 
Into  the  system  as  the  rec"-le  of  the  master  file  and  become  the  only  vnlid 
combinations  thnt  vill  be  u«coptnblo  to  receive  transactions.    Th>  district 
ehould  nllov  for  reallocation  of  the  budget  appropriation  amount #  and  Insist 
upon  charpinfj  transactions  to  tho  proper  account  code  regardless  of  th*~ 
N^dequaey  of  the  budget*    Eocpendituros  should  not  be  processed  ag-ilnst  n  different 
Aqeount  code  Just  because  it  still  nee  funds  available.   Although  no  exp«n>diture 
vlH  be  pemitted  against  an  unbudgeted  line  item,  it  does  not,  however ^  preclude 
the  charging  against  an  area  that  has  not  been  previously  conceived  or  bu^ete!. 
Prior  to  processing  a  transaction  under  these  circumstances,  a  budget  line  it*3 
must  be  entered  with  either  a,  "zero*  budget  amount  or  reallocation  of  an  ameunt 
from  another  item.  *  Hew  records  of  this  type  may  be  entered  into  the  system  at 
any  time*  + 

In  sunmry,  the  following  disbursement  code  areas  are  Inherent  within  the  system: 

A.  ft.  C.  *  D.  E.  r.  C 

Organise-       Depart-     Source/Course/  Ires  of      Fund  Ctnts^ 

tlonal  Unit    *  ment  '  ~*  "  °  " 


c.  • 

D. 

E. 

r. 

Source/Course/ 

Area  of 

Fund 

Project 

Object 

Rasp. 

Balance 

m 

XXX 

mx 

XX 

m  roc  roc  m  rocx  n  n.roa.n 
(  )  (. 


1  I   >  1 

fech  disbursement  transaction  is  eoded  Determined  at 

with  these  tvelrm  digit*.  inception  only* 
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DtUt  6-15-74 


*•  eaEtaafflgM  mm 

finrti  tatwr,  BMttinllfla  . 

005    '  #  Diatrlot-uid* 

0l5  ^    ,    District  tfcrahoo** 

101  %  AU  Secondary  Fyrarid 

200  Sari**  •/     AU9r  High  School* 

232  Of  **o  9r  High  '  II 

2*  Park'Cantar  Sr  High  E 

300  S*rla*  AU  Jr  High  School* 

333  Brookljn  Jr  High    fc  B 

334  "  0fB#o  Jr  High  V 
386                    *  Morth  Via*  Jr  High  B 

400  Sarlaa  111  Blaa  School* 

471  Birch  Gror*  B 

472  Cr*rt  Vi*v  H 
473"             *  Eigavood        *  W  * 

474  *  '    =  B 

475  Cardan  City  E 

476  Orchard  Una        *  E 

477  "       ,  *  0sf«o  Elaaantary  V 

473  Palaar  Uka  B 

4 

479  Park  Brook  W 

480  VUloV  Una  B 

481  Zanavood  V 
fa  Oadar  X*l*nA  « 

500  -599  Pot  Ua«d 

♦ 

600  Coaaamlty  fcarrioaa 

700  -  799  ,  ,  -~~fbt  Uaad 

800  Stria*  -  0thar  Organisation* 

*0  Prlirat*  8ohool*  '  (BU,1U1«  II) 
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000  -  Do* i  lot  Apply 


001 

ft  1  1  1  _ 

•TUCipftl'f  vTrloe 

We 

020 

art 

1<I   

foeei 

010 

Business  Education 

Instrumental 

Coop  Training 

•  30 

Science 

english  Lang  Arts 

150 

Social  Stud lee 

Foreign  languages 

160 

ue**ral  fcueaUea 

070 

Reserved 

200 

Co-flerriouUr 

000 

Health  *  £ef etj 

202 

Study  h>U 

091 

Phrs4ffjtl  R|nAit4nii 

210 

Noon  Activities 

083 

»i  iTcr  muci  bivii 

211 

Career  Wuoetion 

090* 

Hoeje  Econoedca 

220 

Athletics 

100 

> 

Industrial  Arts 

2*0 

Student  Activities 

110 

^theautios 

t 

500 

Hoaerooa  (Grade  Level,  etc.) 

513 

Third  Grade 

510 

Kindergarten 

5U  J 

Pourtb  Graie 

511 

First  Grade 

515 

Fifth  <£ade 

512 

Second  Grade 

516 

IsjrU  Grade 

 — 

/ 

1 

AeVt  Superintendent 

640 

Pupil  Pers  Coord 

602 

Vocational  foord 

642 

Special  Iduoatlon 

610 

Program  Director  -  K 

6U 

Guidance  Services 

620 

Program  Director  -  V 

646 

Health  Services 

630 

Media  Services  Coord 

o50  ' 

Staff  Support  m 

632 

Library  Processing 

65* 

Staff  Development 

634  ( 

Television 

654 

Student  Teaching 

636 

Resource  Center  " 

eeamitv  Services 

TOO 
702 

Cossmtnity  Educ  Coord 
Adult  fihieatloa 

|  .704 

**  ~ 

aUBBser  School 
flusjeer  School  —  Au 

m 
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r 

000  Board  of  Education  950 

tlO  Superintendent  *52 

012  Public  Irifiormtlon  §40 

014    ,  f    Printing  -  Publishing  ,  861 

020  Director  of  Msln  862 

030  Penonnel  Director  865 

032  Enployee  Benefit!  070 

040  Business  Office  072  ] 

042  '  Debt  Progrsi  000 

Wkrehcuee-DeUTerr  090 


Infonwitiftn  Sjrstew 

Census 

Operation 

Utiliti«fl  -  ^isumrcs 

Uuiitrjr 

felntenanot 

Capital  Project! 
Build ing  Prof  nui 
Food  Service 
Transportation 


000 


local 


003 

,  KDEA  III 

(1^73) 

004 
005 

oo? 

KDEA  IU 
KDEA  III 
V  E  A 

(1973-74) 
(1973-74  * 

ipp.) 

031 

ESEA  III 

(1973-74) 

Accountability 

032 

ESEA  III 

(1973-74) 

Opt  Child  DerelopsMni 

033 

m      ES£A  III 

(1974-75) 

Opt  Child  Derelopaunt 

041 

;  "     Mult  Baele 

(1973-74) 

* 

« 

042 

Adult  Basic 

*  ** 

(1974-75) 

* 

4 

051 

TACO 

(1973-74) 

loo       -  fbp».i«i  a.4^,^Ki>  auk  frr«»»«i 

140               -     "Vocational  &ue      -  *  150 

t41                     Distributive  Clue  151 

fiJ                 *  Hoem  Eeonoaic*  Coop  152 

*H5                    Office  Occupation*  153 

U7.                   Trades  and  Industry  154 

149                   sort  fcporlenoo  157 
/ 

i 

am  ScUs  -  ftdli  mniirjaiai  »i  b^**^ 


211 
212 
225 


ESEA  I  (1973-74) 
ESEA  I  (1974T.75) 
BE4  II  (1974-75) 


fcduosble  Retarded 
Trainable  Retarded 
Learning  Disab  -  SUF 
Speech  Handicapped 
Bearing  Bandloappad 
Ps/uhologioel  Barr 
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0 


400 

• 

SPORTS  -  BOIS 

• 

SPORTS  -  GIRLS 

800 

Baseball                     ,  * 
* 

831 

Spinning 

TO, 

Basketball  , 

833 

Tennis  * 

805 

Cross  Country 

835 

Volleyball 

807 

footbtU 

837  -t 

Gytnastlca 

809 

Golf 

839 

.  Track 

811 

Gynnasties 

841 ' 

Cheer  1  sad  ing 

813 

'  Hockey 

815 

Svisadne;  ' 

817 
819 

Tamil 

Tnwk                       *  -* 

TSP0RTS  -  GCOAL 

821, 

Wrestling 

845 

General  athletics 

m 

r  ' 

846 
847 

Girls  Ath  •  Jr  Highs 
Boys  «th  -  Jr  Highs 

i 

Karla*  *  Other  Pro  1  acta 

d.  SUKZ 

- 

Aerlea  -  lot  P*«-iMf  tlnf 

9 

too 

ftcecutire 

140 

Substitutes 

101 

General  Main 

Cam! 

102 

Instructional  Adsdn 

•J 

1U 

•  Orsrtlsjs 

104 

Business  Main 

150 

Tutoring  *  Hoaebound 

106 

Xnstr  Consult  A  Caul 

152 

'  Other  Assignments 

108 

Principals 

153 

Currio  Pevelopaent 

112 

Kindergarten 

156 

In-Serric*  Training 

1U 

Cert  CUaeroes 

1*f 

Department  Cheiraan^ 

116 

Cart  Support  Staff 

160 

Aides 

122 

Reffttlar 

1* 

PT*  a  Aat  aSariea 

150 

•     Secty  *  Clarioal 

199 

Other  saUrlee 

FIl  11-38 

149 


0 


200 
201 
202 
204 

221 


Social  Seeurity 
TRA 

Suppl  Retireieent 
fleplojree  Ins  -  GtMrtl 
Hospital  -  Surfioel 


225  i       iHsebilitr  Iaoea*. 

227  Life.  Insurance 

228  Uneaplojrwent  Cossj 

229  -    'ferkaens  Cos* 
299  &q>lof9»  Benefits 


300  Textbooks  4  Repair 
310    ,      Lib  Boo^a  4  Repair 

312  Prof  Books  A  > 

%  3H  Periodical  -  Hevspaper 

320  Audio  Vipual  -  General 

322  FUna 

323  FilMtripe 

324  Records  ft  Tapee  . 
326  Kxlela  end  fehiblte 

330  General  Steppllee 

331  Intrtr  fcterlale  . 

332  Postage  k  firprees 

9 

336        *  Tovels 

*  337  Svia  Suits 


340  Food 

341  HLlk  ' 

344  Conceal  ion  Sullies  * 

350  4  Repair  Supplies  -  Site 

351  .  Repair  Supplies  -  Oldg 

352  (pair  Supplies  -  Bqpt 

353  Glass  -  Buildings 

354  Paint  -  Bid*  a 
362  Gasoline*  v 

364  OU-Creese-Trer  %int  ^ 

.  366  Tlfto'  and  Tubes 

396  ~rfTK  4  AeA  duppllee 
399  *       Other  Supplies  4  Hit  ' 


402 

Ugal 

-  U7 

Transp"-  Spec  Ed  Oft 

-404 

Audit  and  Plecal 

ui 

* 

Transp  -  ?aroch4»t 

406 

Rejearch  k  Planning 

449 

Transp  -  Voc  Tech 

410 

Consul  tan  t#  ' 

450 

Utmtfes  -  General 

422 

Printing  -  Publishing 

451 

Electricity 

430 

Rental  -  UnA  k  Bldgs 

452 

Telephone 

0 

432 

Rental  »  Equlpssent 

453  - 

Yeter  and  Sever  * 

440 

Tran  sp  -  SS  Regular 

45*  ' 

m 

^ftiel  • 

441 

Transp  -  S3  Special 

[  Contract  Kepair  -  Site 

442 

Transp  -  Reiafcurse 

4*1 

Contract  Repair  -  BtJ.£ 

443 

Transp  -  Kon^Relnh  .irse 
*  • 

462 

Contract  Repair  -  Erjpt 

444 

Tranap  -  Phjw  Handicap 

470 

Insurance  -  General  * 

445 

*  Transp  -  Spec  M  l/D   *  , 

471 

Property  *  Idab  Ins 

446 

Transp  -  Departaentel 

475 

Vehicle  Insurance 

9 

ERIC" 


FM  II-i9 


9. 


■■A 


,477 

U4 
4* 


m  JUraty  Bowl 

-     feow  iWrml 
Raftta*  Wwnil 
•  fctandmtl*  Borr 


fc>0  '        51  ta  I^rofMtf  , 
#  l»l  *     Sit*  AinimoU)  ^         ,  ' 

504  **l 


\ 


-/a 


510  Bldg  ij^r^Mti 

*  511^    ,  Bldg*  Inpr&Taamt  Hit 

512     *  *  Bldg  *  fchpror  -  Pre* 

v: 

Alan  -  B»n^w  r — > — >|1n,     %  i 


• 

4M 

fcif  and  Mop  Barrio* 

* 

490 

JVarioad  flarrtca* 

498 

m  f-Jct*Cootr  Bar? 

499 

Othar  Contract  florr 

1  516 

Laaaa-Ual  A  Bldgf 

530 

Equip  -  Si  If  Ifcwruoi 

k 

54t 

DapracVatad  Equip 

59i 

PTA  &  Act  Cap  I^aad 

999 

Othar  Cm^  ftrpaod 

is 


4  ^ 


*x>  t  S1U#' 

611    /     ArcMUbt  Fiat ' ; 
*12     •     Bide  -  Contract 


-613 


620 


Bldg  -  Msch  Contact' 

BJd^  -  daa4^Cootraot 

Bdllt-In  Eqtiip»anV 

Movable  Equipment  /*  .  ♦ 


0  *      .  :<2Q(Ldfc£iii_-j2ti& 


?oo 

*>.  710 


1 A 


Soipal 
Bond  *  In  tar  aat 


799        •Otlfor  D»bt 


aoQ  toA^  toh&m  . 

.001  Uarahouta  Fqfqhaaat 


90Q  fcrlia  -  fittax 

900  Local  Trarol*    fT  11 

,   902  Cort?-Workshof  Xraral 

3P5V         Duos  and  Manbarahipi 

-  '        -       *  * 

907  ■  e  Tuitia^  -  Gthar  Diat 
'  ^     ySpaclal  Branti^' 

9^1  Conrp^tioo-Xacturaa 
.ff^    '      Bpaclal  Hatla 


I 


,914 


Cof^'iFood 


erlc  ; 


W  Sohool  BlcotloM 

990  ^  PrlBtlm  Projtoti 

991  •  Capital  frojteU  " 

994  •  Clwrlng- 

995  G«ilr«r  Prorijlon»l 

996  Rafundi,  Isnud 

97  •  •'  PuroiwMd  For  RmU* 
f 


1 


■at' 


921 

922 

923 

92*, 

925 

926 


^ere% 

Food  Service 
Transportation 
Cortiunity  Services  * 
Gaptta^rpenditure 
lav  Building 


927, 

92? 
930 
931 

932-939 


Debt  Service 
Reserved 

Ressivod  ^9  5' 

Trust, 

Reserv  ad  "  i 
■o^PFfUitlj  Bead 


OBJECT.  ttSjROTION  AMD  PP  LAN  AT  TOW 

This  subject  If  the  most  frequently  referred  to  ere*  la  the  entire 
■era* I  end  consists  of  e  description  end  exis^es  of  each  object  ec- 
count  code.    The  aaqunte  ere  broken  Into  ootegorlee  bated  on  the'ssr- 
▼ice  or  cneundity  obtained  eeui^reeult  of  the  expenditure.    *  * 


The  degree  of  breakdown  within  each  category  ia  a  relative  factor  and 

*  A 

ohangee  with  the  need  for  sop  or  leee  inforsatlon  to  aatlefy  either 
\  f*  # 

*■  Internal  or^  external  reporting.    It  ia  'iMMTrtftflt  that  each* transaction 

be  cone  latently  c  la  as  if  led  to  coaply  with  etate  guldellnee^^regardleaa 

of  »the  adequacy  of  the  bfcget.  f 

(  Bich  departmental  area  wepl  only  have  need  for  e  /ew^of  the  at:  charts 
deeerlbed.    Also,  a  few  of  the  eccounte  are  no  really  onlyvused  in . 
conjunction  with  a  Federally  funded  project.  ,»  1 

As  e  general  guideline,  a  apeciflo  depertasnt  la^only  concerned  with 
those  few  account  nuabera  reflected  la  their^Wmthly  BusjP^  Guideline 
Report.    However,  *  If  your  departaent  baa  a  flrst-tlae?  need  of  $10b.00 


i  f 


or  acre  within  a  g\ven  school  year,  then  feel  free 
proper  account  coda. 


'o^nquire  i 


as  to  the 


Account 


100  Serlea 

£00  ^riea 

300  Serlea 
f 

W0  Serlea 
900  Series, 


Salarlea  and  sagas 

Employee  Benefits 


600  Seri^ 
700  Series 


Supplies  and  tutorials  '  fJ00  Serlea 
Contract  SaMces  9qo  Series' 


Capital  Cspenditurs 


FM  ♦  , 


".152  vv 


t  f 


m  * 


^    •     Cadi,,,      *  PblMt, 
fpO  feeoutive 


OBJECT^  DESCgpnoa  *rm  gmgum 

■  ion  snrt^ ,  Eauaaa  m 

Includes  *U  compensation  paid  to 
rHutr^t  >wmT^YTmn  ^  payroll  check. 
PriArily,  the  salary  eocounW  have 
been  clarified  br  i<*  fn*rit<nn  ma 


*  » 


■Record  aU  salaries  of 
^diitrletwtdt  executive 
^administrators 


101 


0«N«1  Administrators 


Record  e.U  salaries*  of 
administrators  reapon-* 
sible  in  irejM  vhlch  are 
general  in  ^Hbstather' 
than  ipecl^HT: 


102 
104^ 


Instruction 
Administrators, 


Business 

"  Adadnistratasm 


-v 


106 


(  ■ 


10* 


112 


m 


Jnetructional 
Consultants  * 
Coordinator* 


Principal* 


KlmJergmrtea 


Certmed'Claamroom 


> 


116 


Certified  Support 
Staff 


Record  Hi  salaries  -of 
instructional,,  adminis- 
trators with  broad  * 
'esoonaibllities  vhlch 
anOTmpass-  several  school* 
# 

Record  all  personnel 
responsible  for  adzin- 
i staring  the  financial  • 
affairs  of\the  schopl 
dintrict.  Include 
building  MmSdstrative 
assist/uite  prSsarily  in*** 
Tolvad  with  coordinating 
the  recordkoeplng  function 
S  ■  i. 

Reoord  all  personnel 
responsible  as  subject  , 
consultants  and  00- 
oajpnator*  of  the  school 
district  sarvioe  depart- 
sjents* 


School  Board 

District  %u)orintendent 

Director  of  AdrUn/Tera?nnel 
Asst*  Dir*  of  Peneonnsl 

Coordinator  of  AJrbw  >rvle*a- 
Coordinator  of  Public  hSo.  t 
Coordinator  cf  Info*  S/ateaa 
Contmmity  Gel*  Coordinator 

Asst^Diat.  ifcjperin tend ant 
Pyramid  fllrectors 


Record  personnel  ads4a- 
i*ter£n*th*  affairs  of 
Individual  schools  aa 
principals  end  assistant 
principals 


Asoord  all  certified  , 
classroom  teachers 
Instructing  at  the  - 
kindergarten  level 

Record  certified  0 lass- 
room  teachers  instructing 
students  in  grades  1*12 


Record  ell  certified 
instructional  personnel 
wboV  responsibilities  > 
are  primarily  performed 
outside  of  the  clasaroosj 


Man/iger  ufr  Fiscal  Affairs 

rmxchanlr-I  A^?r.t 
Accountant 

Sujfcrviarra  «f  Pire-t^raL  if 

Bli^^nivl  fJr^r.is 

Food  Services 

Tranop-rtetir n/Cenrua 
Aest.  Supr,  i'lltfn  n**\  Grnir/is  * 

U»rehoure  •'tusiger  * 

Madia  (bordlnat^r  f 
Vocational  C</ord  Inatsr 
Student  dipper*  Coordinator 
General  or  Subject  Area 

Consul  U*n  wfl 
Prog ran  Research  Coordinator 
Staff  Supervisory  Teachers 

^eneotery  "Principals . 
Seoond>ry  Principals 
Aeslstantf  Principals  < 

*  v. 


,  Kindergarten  Teachers 


Certified  Cfrssroom  X 
Teachers  -  Elementary 

Certified  ■Aaarooa  # 
Teachers  -  Seconder? 

Audio-Visual  Personnel 
Spending  Hijority  of  Their 
Tisje  in  the  Classroom 

Intern  Teachers 

Full-Tine  Student  Teacher  Stxpv 

* 

Librarians 
Psychologists 
Guidance  personnel 
TV  Instructfbnel  Personnel 
audio-Visual  Personnel 
Intern  Support  Staff  JjS  ~ 
Guidance ,  Etq.) 


,  er|c 


mimt 

v  153 


"  AffT.  DESCRTVTTfif  IsP  fTPTlMillQi* 

4  *  100  Series SALARIES  AM)  WOTS  (oofttlMM*) 


"  122 


■on-Certif  led  lejjular 


IWcord  all  regularly 
employed,  noi*-certlfied 
personnel  who  cannot  be 
specifically-  charged"  to 
anj  other  salary  account 


a 


Burses  and  Other  Health 

Personnel 
Social  \fc>rkers  fc  -v 

AuOlo-Viaunl  Support  Personnel 
Publications  Support  Personnel 
Staff  Ountt>iinns,  Helpers 

and  Fngineers  %  .  m 

lfetron* 

General  "tnity  Men 
High  Vtchnen 

Personnel  Who  3w**p,  Clean 
Polish,  H>p  and  Cure  for 
pulldintfn 

Personnel  Who  Jfcke,  Hoe.  Water 
Cut,  Trim,  and  fleet  lawns, 
Scrubs  and  Trees 

Snow  Shovelere  \ 

Pooid_  Service  Nutritionists, 
Cooks,  Pood  Servers  and 
Cashiers  (Include  Substitutes) 

Central 'Store*  Clarke 

Truck  Drivers  a 

laundry  Pereoonel 


130 


Secretarial  and 

Clerical. 


140 


Substitute* 


1*2  Casual 


1U  "  0rertl*s 


t50        Ttttor  ass) 


Record  all  personnel  who 
perform  'lutles  as  steno- 
graphers, clerks,  secre- 
taries, typists,  switch-  1 
^ board  operators  and 
business  office  clerks 
Xnclurios  full-tine  and 
port-tine  people  employed 
on  'i  regular  basis  *  < 

'^Recoxd  personnel  who 
temporarily^  replace 
regularly  employed  per- 
sonnel  who  are  eligible 
for  sick  leave.    Bo  net 
•  record  substitute*  for 
k  casual  or  part-time  * 
people  mrrh  as  alde>; 
Those  types  o£  substitutes 
sf^ould'  De  recorded  in  the 
casual  or  aide  account 

Record  all  personnel  who 
are  intermittently  em- 
ploy*-] and  work  irregular 
hours.    Include  sub-  " 
stltutes  for  casual 
people.    Exclude  salaries 
paid  to  substitute  class- 
room teachers.    Exclude  " 
salaries  paid  to  per- 
sonnel who  work  part-tine 
hours  but  do  work  on  a 
regular  basis 

Record  the  salaries  paid 
to  personnel  for  services 
and  time  rendered  in 
excess  of  regularly  ^ 
scheduled  or  contracted 
hours  of  Mplny— fit 


Record  pereonne: 
Instruct  hone-bound 
Students  and  assist 
in  eupplpsntary 
icstructiooal  prog; 


School  Foani  $seret*ri*i 

*and  Clerical  Assistants 
Ceneral  Adolri.  ^Bcratarles 
General  Adnln.  Stenographers 
General  Main.  Clerks 
Building  Clerks  and. Secretaries 
Food  Service  Clerks 
Food  Service  Dqokkeeeers 


Secretarial— Tar's  onnel 
Custodial  Personnel 
Classroom  Teachers  t 

Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  - 

Secondary  *  * 


Clerical  Overload  Personnel' 
*Door  to  Door"  Census-  - 

Enumerators- 
.Public  Relations  Personnel 
Sucner  rVtlntenance  Perscnr.el 
Banquet  Personnel 

f 


Custodial  Personnel  , 
Maintenance  Personnel 
tfcrehouse  Personnel 
Food  Service  Personnel 
Community  Serviejes  Program 


Special  Education  Tutoring 
Homebound  I net  runt Ion 


FM  11-43 


154 


Iff!  ftMiti  =  Mlfilffl  MB  MBB  < 


153  Otter 


r 


153 


Ourrlcultai  n 
Dmlojant 


V 


156 


In-Service  Training 


1*>       aide*  4 


Record, other  t—lf— t 
dulls*  MfraaU/'  per- 
foraedin  addition  to 
ba*io  re* poasibllltl** . 
Include*  certified  tad 
ooo-cartified  personnel 


Drivsr  Trainlne; 

Coeehlnf  • 

IntruHtrml'  * 

AduU  Bfucation, 

And  tossmmltv  School  Bldf . 
^Supervisors  end  Instructor* 

PsrkingitoC  Attendant 

Student  I  mm  Attendant 

Detention  Boos  Attendant 

Student  Activity  Mvisera* 
Debate  « 
Class  Advisers  x  , 

"  Play  Director*  • 
Student .  Publication* 
Stud  ant  Activity  Account* 

Ccejputer  ^uperrision 

Hiolo  Directors 

School  Patrol  Supervisor 

Swiamlnf  Pool  Director 

fartra  Hours  Of 'In*  true  tic* 

Student  Teacher  Supervisory  P*7 


Record  "salary  expend- 
itures mde  to  staff  per- 
sonnel for  develciWnt  of 
Instructional  pripraas 
and  subject  curriculuas. 
Include  substitutes  used, 
to  release  teachers  free 
their  eoraal  duties 

Record  salajry  expend- 
itures sade  to  staff  per- 
sxmnel  for  deyelopoent  and 
laproveaent  of  other  in- 
dividual teachers  or  specific 
(roups  of  tssrhar*  and  to  son* 
certified  esjplorees.  Include 
substitute*  used  to  relem** 
saylijiss  frea  thai*  acra*! 


Staff  Develop**** 


/ 

Record  all  payasnts  to 
eerUfisd  persona*! 
r**fjsc*ibl*  ss  ehalr- 
aas  of  their  respective 
,  instructional  depart- 
aent 

Record  sll  certified 
and  non -certified  part- 
•  tbse  personnel  assist- 
ing in  claqsrooa  in- 
structional prcgraae 
and  office  duties. 
Include  substitute!  for 
side*  s 


Unfuaf  s  Art* 
Mstheaatle*  *• 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Art 

Ht*lo 

Instructions!  Aides 
Clerical  Aide* 
Students 

Lunohrooa  Supervisors  • 


170 


180 


1* 


FM  1 1-4  A 


Ohfaat 


190  »    PTA  end  Aotirity 
Salaries 


199       Other  Sblnrie* 


Record  salaries  covered  by 
PTA  and  Student  actiTity 
monies.    This  accounf  la 
no|.  budgeted  t 

This  account  carers 
contingency  malaria* 
onljrand  i,a  normally 
not  Cudgeled 


OBJTCT.  DESCRITTTOW  AMD  gPLAWATIOB 

200  Series  -  EMPLOYEE  BHfXTITS 

Includes  ell  retirement  plana 
and  train  insurance  paid  by  the 
'     *  dlatrict  / 


Account 
Code 


200        Social  Security 


301  T.ft.i. 


202 


20* 


220 


P-E.R, 


Supplemental 
Retirement 


Employee  Insurance  - 
General 


221         Hospital -Surgical 


229 


227 


Dlmmbillty  Income) 


Life  Insurance 


,  Betford  the  dlatrict  portion 
of  contribution*  tb  the 
Federal  Gorernaest  Social 
Security  Program 

\  ti 

Record  the  district. port loo 
of  contribution*  to  the 
Teacher*1*  fieUreoent 
Aaaoclatlon 

Record  tho  dietriot  portico 
of  contrlbutlona  vto  the 
Rubl^e  Employees 1  Retire- 
ment Association^       4  .. 

Record  tfee  di strict ^portion 
of  contrlbutlona  to  a 
SurpleaenUl  Retirement    ,  * 
Program 

->    "  , 
he-tort  *,fce  district  portion 
of  e2$)lo7©e  Insurance  not 
•pacifically  chargeable  to 

Account  Ncs,  221-22? 

•  Record  the  district  portion^ 
of  hospitalisation  and*"  » 
surgical  insurance  premlu 
on  coverage -©^taA&ed  for 
the  benefit  of  school 
district  easployeea 

Record  the  district  portion 
of  disability  income  in- 
surance premium*  on  c ore rage- 
Ob  Ulead  for  the  benefit  * 
of  school  district  employee* 

Record  the  district  portion 
of  life  Insurance  premium* 
em  corerag*  obtained  for  the 
benefit  of  eohool  district 


FM  11-45 


-  gfwtgi  aim  (■ 


Obt«ct 


BMttln&lflB 


^28  Mao^mt 
•  Ccssoaoaatioo 


229 


CospansBtlOTa 


/ 


299       Otter  feployw 
\  Qeaaflts 


\ 


Record  prort 

UAO*aploySMnt  C< 

ooreriigee 


Record  praniuaa  paid, 
for  wortaMB^i  ea 
insurance  coVerage 


paid  for 
itioo 


tion 


Record  esjployos  bcnefltt  rhysloal 
■jot  prorided  for  in  any  IV* 
other  200  Series  Account  « 


object.  DEacRifTT^  ftBP  rFT-AltmQ,r 

mft  -  SPPPrr^  Mm  MATCH  AU 

Includes  til  supplies  and  mUfUU 
including  books 


Ac  court 


300 


Tesrtbooe*  end  Repair 


/ 

3Kk , 


Ubrosy  Book*.  end 
Repeire 


312 


3U 


Professional  Books  * 
and  Materiel* 


.Periodicals  end 
ftevspepere  f 


Record  tU  textbooks 
furnished  free  to  all 
public  school  pupilflfm  - 
including  non-experwacie  • 
workbooks  |  textbook 
records  and  suppleswitsry 
textbooks*    Include  the 
cost  of  sll  binding,  re- 
pairs K  freight  and  cartage 

Record  regular  or  inciden- 
tal purchases  of  school 
library  books  and 
paspJUets  are  liable  for 
general  use  by  students. 
Include  the  cost  of  all 
pH binding,  freight, 
binding  and  repair. 
Exclude  cost  of  unabridged 
dictionaries,  eneyclopediae 
and  other  oajor  reference 
Sets  and  cost  of  initial 
library  for  a  new  build  lag, 
^ince  these  arc  Capital 
Expenditures 

Reord  professional  refer- 
ence oooks  and  natertala 

ccrztvnly  used  by  the 
instructional  staff** 

Record  sngazines, 
periodicals^  newspapers 
end  o,th«r  generally 
•Subscribed*T0,rWeriAla 
for  general  Resource 
Center  use.    Exclude  cost 
-of  such  aat«£Ul*  intended 
fot  olasaroe£use,  <be 
"ioWonSj 
eSATged  to 


Textoooks,  Including  t 
fcm-cxpendable  Ifarkbooto 
Racords 

Supplementary*  Texts 


Includes  library  processing, 
supplies- -foch  as  oatalog 
end  contracted  book  processing 
since  thaso  are  all  part  of 

book  cost. 


Bornslly  this  object  is 
only  -used  by  the  Resource 
Centers* 


Resource  Centers  are  noraaUy 
tno  only  area  constituting 
larg s  dollar  expenditures 
for  periodicals  and  neve-  * 
papers  which  warrants  the 
use  of  this  object 


■should  bo 

account  Bo.  391 
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mn  s.r4«  -  aiypr-T^  m  turpi  ua  (oo^Wl) 


Dftrrrlpt.1  nn 1 


JtitfiflfiaAl 


General 


322 
323 

32i 

326 

330 


Filas 

Filastrips 


Records  and  Tapes 


Models  and 
fahibite 

Geceral  Supplies 


331 


Instructional 


Record  audiovisual 
aaterials  and  supplied 
which  are*  not  practical 
to  chargo  to  Account  Nos# 
322,  323,  or  324,  In- 
clude all  expenditures, 
Bftdo  for  audlo-Ylsual 
naterlals  and  supplies 
for  projects  funded  ■ 
under  PW9-10 

Record  atWiovisual  films 

Record  audiovisual  fl la- 
st rips 

Record  audio-visual  re- 
cords and  tapes 

Rwnri  nuiiio-vi  jual  aodels 
and  exhibits  , 

Record  supplies  coaraonly 
consuaad  in  various  sub- 
ject 'iroas,  departments 
or  -fficos.    Thor.0  iteas 
are  usually  stocked  in 
the*  Central  ieirehouse 
(Refer  to  Subject  7,031 
page  1  for  further 
detail*) 


ite^r-j  all  expen^abl^ 
supply  1  tana  cotiouaed 
directly  in  ,the  school 

district  lnfttmrtl'.rjil 

rirnfrnrin'  These  are 
consaonly  specialized  ite 
and*  only  used  in  one 
or  two  subject  areas  or 
departments  •    Xnclud  e 
all  freight  and  cartage 
charf  as  incurred  to 
attain  such  supplies 


332 


Postage  and 
frprese 


Record  aoounts  paid  for  % 
"filling*  postage  asters, 
postage  staaps,  postal 
insurance  and  registration 
fees 


Building  Resource  Center 

Supplies  and  ^iteri'ils  if llsstrir-f 

record     »*tc  #  ^  ; 
district  Kesourc*  Center  1 
District  Special  Fducnti-fi "  ^ 
District  Vocational  Educnti  n 
library  Supply   I  tea.*! 


0<pe  thene  objects  f  r  promts 
funded  under  FW>-1' 

Use  th'T.p  -1'Jcctfj  ut#kt  •.**» 
Resource  '-enters  located 
in  the  troilOisv  HSrl  -Jiptrict 
offices  ?nly  when"  it  J^n 

-  feeanlntfful  te  *haye  theb  4 
separately  identified  * 


Stationary       *  -v* 
Forma       »  +  , 
Binders 

Pffico  *ichlr,w  &ipplies 
Paper 

Pencil"  A 

Chal>         -  .  .  . 

Sellers*  nt*\  S"*if* 

Supplier,  f  r  rrlncip-l1*!  4f;  —  . 
Supplier     r  ^!r«rj"t  ^fri-ee 
Fol  0«rv3ce  rVrplies 
Uiuiviry  .T>jj  pM*s  * 
CuctMlal  implies 

Expend  l<*  p.r*i«*Lks  •  . 

Sheet  % 
Tests  w.I  Pwklets 
HewrptftT,  feri»lic»»lf 

and  'tir'iilnes  f *  r  **n*ral 

Clasprr  n  ''se  > 
tnstru-tlrn  Printed  *Vveri*ls 
Bats,  Ballo,  Table  Tenuis  , 

Seta*  *£huffleboard  Sets  v  • 
SfeoD  Jppliep  for  Vocit.%il 

KHnKlon  '  ■ 

Glassware  for  Science  \tfm 
Idfcnus  ' 
Chemicals 

EUa  ScaLd  /  * 

♦ftu'ent  'Vj^tJaS r  Edging  ♦an£  '* 

Registration  Fee1*  €ota*ori  to  « 
debate  and.  athletic  program 
.  Blori^ieal  ^cinena 
Teaching  rfeteriaTe%  / 
Adult  Filucatlon  .Tupfrties  * 
Suar&er  School  Supplies  *  j 

Other  Suppfiep 

Athletic  Awards  and  Membership 
Instructional  Prograas  accounted 
for  centrally  such  as  Federal 
Programs,  Special  Education 
Prograas,  and  Vocational  Education 
Prograas,  and  Health  Services 


\ 

9 
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4 


336  Tovtli 


.337         Swls  Suite 


3U 


Food 


MUJc 


Cone— sloe 


Record  tovele  purchased 
by  the  ioKool  district 
•ad  iMMd  for  um  In 
the  boys  and  girls 
physical  education  and 
athletic  progress 

Record  tU  Svisi  Suit 
expenditures 

Record  ell  found  copSMSJsd 
in  the  food  service  pro— 
fraa,  including  the  cost 
of  delivery  end  storage 

of 


Record  til  sdlk  consumed 
In  the)  Foed  Ssnrioe  profresi 

Record  ell  berersf  e  end 
food  supplies  wed  la  eco- 
oesaicej  saohlaoe  soon  es 
apple*,  soft  drinks,  etb. 


Uundry  Dept.  only 


laundry  Dept.  only 


350 


■epelr  Supplies 


351 


Repair  Supplies 
Buildings 


•  *r 


352 


353 


Bepalr  Sttpplie 
fifel  pseen  t 


Glase-Buildinfi 


Reoord  all  expenditure* 
for  parte,  naterlals  and 

other  incidental  expenses 
for  the  repair  and  upkeep 
of  grounds  by  school 
district  personnel 


Record  all  expenditures  * 
for  parts,  aaterlals  and 
other  'incidental  expenses 
for  the  repair  and  upkeep 
of  buildings  by  school 
district  personnel 


Record  all  txp*nditurss 
_for  parts,  aaterials  and} 
other  l/icidontalJ  expenses 
,ff)r  the  repair  and  upkeep 
of  equipment  -  not  !r.ii]t 
%  la  -  by  school  district 
personnel 


Record  all 


3it 


for  sateriaXsep^ther 
In  ^||||||el  BSpenecs  for 

repair  and  upkeep  of  * 
flass  of  school  district 
-  bul  In*  trigs  by  school  - 
district  persooael 


Repair i 
,  Walks 

"•Fences 
Tenni  c 'Courts 
Playground  Surfaces 
yiun  Sprinkling  oystsos 
Outside  Fla*  Tolas 
.  Drivewnyp 
,      Severs-  -       j  _ 

Regradiry  pi  tea*" 
^Reseedine  Uvns 
Replacing  ^irubs 

Repnirt 
Shin/>lin* 
Foumiiticns 
Do^rs  n»l  Hart war*  * 
Gutt*rs  nnd  Dovnsf^uts  . 
Window  3j\  Jes  j  2tn^» 

Curt'iLjis,  Drapes 
Iccker3,  vjbinets,  W*r:r*  o*r 
-Suteir^  Pool  Flltraticr 

Kqitipnent 
Radiators. 
-  Toiletii  and  "Sinks 
Water  Fipes  ani  fair* 
Fire  Plugs  and  KcrVs 
Flrte  Sprinkler  Sycteaa  , 
F{re  E-capes  *  Elevat-rs 
Eiectrfc  Lighting  ^etess 

Huts,  Bolts 
Gaskets 

-iaun  43tsssWiifflsrs  * 


Cost  sf  Glass  To i 

Repair  and/or  Replace 
Door  Panels  , 
Windows 
•*lls  ' 
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OBJECT.  DESCRIPTICaTlttD  PPL 

am  tola  a  mim  m  vlbblM 


LAftATrtM 


ad) 


954  Palnt-BuUding-e 


362 


364 


366 
370 
3*0 
390 
396- 


ynanrtHtlua 

Record  ell  paint  aiB  other 
incidental  npmiH  Tor  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  „ 
building  by  district  4_ 
personnel. 

Exception t    Bpoxy  type 
paint  amy  properly  be 
handled  under  Account 
Ho,  511  -*  Building 
.  laproreiaent  feteriala 


Meteriale  x 

RepaDrt,  RfWmlah  and^y 

Redecorate  *V 

Woodwork 

Ref  Inlet  Floore 

Repaint  Ceillngi 
Closely  plated  Item*  Aet 

Bruahee  * 

Brush  Cleaner 

Paint  Thinner 

Paint  Rollere 

Window  Putty 

Putty  falree 


Gaaolina 


Record  gaaolina  purchaaee 
for  student  'buses,  drlTer 
education^  Tohlclas  andr  any 
other  dlstrlct-ovned  rehldee 


Oil  and  Greeee  and  Record  costs  for,  oil  and 
Prerentlre  greeee  and  prerentlTe 

^la^nance  aelntenance 


Tires  and  Tubes 


Record  coata  for  tlrea 
and  tubaa 


PTA  ajd  Activity 


Other  Supplies  % 
eat  feteriel* 


Record  supplies  and  ■ 

Boniesf  thia  account  la 
n^l  budgeted  „  1 

Record  supplies  and 
materials  not  provided 
for  In  any  other  aeeotmt 
In  the;  300  Series 


Urease  Jobs 
Oil  Change  and  Piltera. 
Batteries  * 
fesh  Jobs 

Wheel  Uigneent  and  Balaaee 

Anti-Preeae 

yiper  Blades 


Ouetodial  Dnif oree  f 
Isaeunlsetloa  8upe*lee 


V  '    0BJK>>  DESCfllFTlGlt  Aim  m^ATrgr' 

ZOO  Series  -  CONTRACT  SEflTTffi 

Includes  ell  aaounts  paid  for  i 
eerricee  performed  fcr  persona 
who  are  not  district  serployeee 


Record  ail  fees  and, 
retainers  psld  to 
attorneys  for  legsl 
eerricee  and. 
Interpretatione 
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wobl  BHBuana  m  miamm 
m  aiM  ■  gams  ama^ttoni) 


tarn-sad  riMti 


Record  serrioeo  of 
suditors  or  publlo 
exasdnere  for  serrieee 
of  exaaining  end  re- 
porting  on  the  f Inaa- 
elal  affairs  of  the 
aehool  district 

tsssarch  end  Record  all  associated 

Planning  fees  paid  to  outside 

©onaercial  organisatione 
for  dlatrlotwlde  and/or 
individual  building 
research  and  survey 
studies 


Consultante  Record  all  ateoclatad 

fees  for  contracted 
eerricee  for  develop* 
*        aent  of  instructional 
progrsne  and  subject 

v  .  currlouluaa 


Mating  tad  Record  all  contracted 

Publishing         printing  and  p»M1  thing 
fees  for  newspaper 
sdTsrtlsasjants,  printing 
oosts  of  brochure*  and 
othss?  iafacmtiml 
aetcrlal. 
-  Xaoladss  oontraotad 

usesjbly  and  mailing  costs 
ascluds  tha  cost  of  printad 
foraa  uaad  in  tha  instruo- 
tional  prograa  and  adain- 
Istratire  officer,  which 
*  la  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriate supply  account 

Record  all  rental  face 
fos  land  .and  buildings 
need  byth'i  school 
district  which  are  njai  * 
capitalized.  fi«Onjig  in- 
st&lleant 'payaonta  to 
ecboolhouaing  authorities 
or  aiallar  agencies  or 
other  inataUfiejat  pey- 
aentg  which  ultimately 
result  in  the  acquisition 
of  properties  by  tha 
school  district 

Record  all  rental  fees 
^for  all  equipment  used 
'in  the  school  district 
operations.  Ekclud*  " 
demirrage  ohargea  on 
druas,  gas  tanks,  etc., 
which  should  be  consider* 
ad  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
purchased  aaterlals 


School  Research  Sturtlee 

School  Surveys 

&irvey  of  Crjjuilzatlmi 

Authorities 

ResponaiMlitiss 

Job  Definitions  ^ 
Salary  'Mrrrji 
Building  "Needs"  Surreys i 

Plants 

Facilities 

(Surricular  Consultants 
Xn-^enrl(s  Training  Conralt.*rt3 
Psychologists 

All  consultant  contracts  which 
extend  beyend  a  e«.  assignment, 
(2ds       fit  UuM  consulting 
assignments,  such  as  lyceua  exrer^j 
seislc  clinicians  etc  should  be 
charged  to- account  Mo.  yiO  Special 
Brents.) 

School  Board  Minutes 
Annual  Reports 
.School  Directories 
School  District  Mmuela 
Adrortliesjante  for  Bids 
legal  ■otiose 
Saaool  " 


Rental-lead  sad 
Buildings 


Hon-ftiblically  Owned 

School  Buildings 
Classrooa  Space 
Tla^ground  Sites 
Athletic  Fields 
School  Building  Sites 
Auditariua  and  Gyanaeltsi  *' 

Facilities  * 
Und  and  Buildings  for 

Central  Marin.  Offices 
Wkrebcuaes  and  Garages 
JfalDtenance  Shops 


Rentals  t^jmrnt 


Business  fechines 

Xerox  Machlns 

Postage  Meter 

Data  Processing  Zqulpasnt 

Operational^  or « >Wlntenanoa 

Equipment 
Food.  Serrlce  Equipment 
Audio-Visual  Iquipewait 
Tele-Uotttre  aydpsjsttt 
C*r  AenUls 
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U1 


U2 


Transportation  - 
Saqner  Sohool, 
Regular 

Transportation  - 
dinner  School, 
Special  ttu-  _ 
cation 

Transportation  - 
Reimbursable 


U3 


^Transportation  - 
son-Reimbursable 


Transportation  - 
Physically 
handicapped 


Transportation  - 
Special  " 

In  District 


Record  transportation 
costs  for  regular 
School  Program 

Record  transportation 
costs  for  Special  Edu- 
cation Sunnier  School 


Record  contracted  pupil 
transportation  services 
proTided  by  private  ** 
carriers,  the  cost  of 
which  la  partlaUjr  rein- 
tottrsabXe  by  governmental 
agencies.    &cclude  g« to line 
which  is  charged  to  Aooount 
Mo.  362 

Record  oontraoted  Pupil 
transportation  services 
provided  by  private 
carriers,  the  cost  of 
vhjch  is  not  reimbursable 
by  government  agencies 

Record  contract  anounts 
or  other  pays an to  made 
to* transport  physically 
handicapped  students 


All  Regularly 'Scheduled 
Morning  and  Afternoon 
•    Bus  foe  During  the 
Regular  School  Tear 


Swimming  Tanns  and  Physic hi 
Education  Classes  Trans- 
ported Between  Schools 

Students  Transport*!  WJ. 
Reside  Less  Than  'ne  Mile 
From  School  Attending 


Education  other  payments 
let  transport  fcpecl 

^■etudents  to  and 
*  schools  in  the 


Uo      Transportation  - 


Record  contract  amounts  or 
made  to 
ci*l  education 
and  from 

schooj  dis-' 
trlct  during  the  regular 
school  year.  Include 
payments  made  to  parents 
for  transporting  groups  of 
ohildren,  Including  their 
own  or  only  their  own 

jejenrd  transportation 
costs  for  departmental 
activities,  the  runs  for 
wfiich  are  irregularly 
scheduled,  administered 
fby  individual  department 
and  "monitored  by  the  super- 
visor of  transportation. 
Record  all  students  travel 
expenses,  fiialmla  the  cost 
of  running  athletic"  spectator 
buses,  the  cost  of  which  Is 
charged  to  the  appropriate 
activities  account.  RrMprfa 
employee  travel  which  la 
no really  charged  to  the 
ate  ■Travel1 


Debate 
Drama  ; 
ftialc 

Athletic  Team  Buses 
Intramural  Sports 
Field  Trips 


-appropriate 


account* 


447       Transportation  - 

Special  Ktuoatloa 
Out  of  District 


Record  contract  amount  or  - 
other  payments  made  to 
transport  special  education 
students  to  and  from  schools 
located  outside  the  school 
district  during  the  regular 
school  year.    Include  pay* 
Bents  made  to  parents, for 
transporting  groups  of 
children,  including  their 
owa«or  only  thelr*ovn 


Day  Tine  nativity  Oesier 


FM  II 


51 


U9 
430 
451 


Transportation  • 
Parochial 


Tranaportation  - 
.  Tocatlonal.and 
Technical 


UtUitiea  - 


Electrioity 


Telephone  end 
Telegraph 


453 


454 


fetor  on*  8mt 


Fusl 


460 


Contracted  Repairs 

aitM 


Record  costs  for  trans- 
porting students  to 
Parochial  Schooli 

Record  coats  for  tran*^ 
portly  sCudents  to 
Vocational  and  Technical 
School a 

Rsoord  Utility  expendi- 
tures not  specifically 
chargad  to  Account 
Roe.  451  through  459   *  • 

Record  expend iturea  to 
utility  companies  for 
'  purchased  ^current  used 
ljor  all  purposes 
except  building  heat 

Record  expenditures  to 
telephona  utility . 
companies  for  all 
purchased  telephone  and 
telegraph  services,  in-" 
eluding  costs  of  Installing 
equipment  ' 

Seclude  cost  dff^Ainteining 
privately  owned  ,int#r-oon 
'  systems  which  Is  charged 
to  acopunt  Ko#  461 
Caclude  rental  charges  for 
tele-leefeire  units  sad 
related  eqeipnent  which  Is  - 
enargad  to  In  a  ant  no*'  432 

Record  expenditures  for 
water  and  for  sewage  ' 
,  disposal  for  all  -purposes 
IncludeSseter  deposits 
for  vatei4  and  sewer  service 

Record  all.  coal,  steaa 
electricity,  gas  fuel  oil, 
wood  and  other  forns  of 
,  energy,  including  trans- 
portation costs  of  securing 
such  energy,  consulted  in 
the  heating  of  the  school 
district  buildings  aid 
plants 

•  Record  all  expenditures  - 
IflfiltfUflf  laW  -  for 
parts,  emterlals  and  other 
Incidental  expenses  for ' 
the  repair  ^nd  upkeep  of 
grounds  by  personnel  not  ♦* 
on  the  school  district 
Payroll,  ^ 


Food  aarvioa  Program 


Installation  of  Original 
oV Additional  Lines  and 
Bquipnent 

Rental  of  Telephone 
.Switchboard  cVatens 


Repair r 
Uelks 

Fences  ' 

Tennis  Courts  m  . 

Playground  Surfaces 
t     lawn  Sprinkling  Systems 

Out  old  {  Flee;  Poles 

Driveways  .  . 
'  Severe 
4  Regrading  Sites 
'  -Restedlng  Uvne 
Replacing  Airubs 


o 
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461  Contracted  *epatra 

.  Buildings 


Record  & II  expenditure a  - 

inelaUag  ,^Kn,^  -  for 

part By  aateriala  and  otter 
Incidental  expenses  for  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of 
district-owned  build  Inge 
by  pereonnel;  not  on  the 
echool  dletrlot  DeyroU 


Repair* 

Shingling 

FounJatione 
•  poors  and  Hardware 

Cutters  and  Duvnipmito  - 

Uiftl  w  IWes 

Sta^e  Curtains 

Linker*  and  C*blneta 
Ifrinlrobea 

Svimln*  Pool  Filtration 

Fquipnent 
Radiators 
Tollotiv  end  Slnka 
Water  Pipes  and  Tanka* 
Fire  Plug  a  and  Hoaaa  * 
Fire  Sprinkler  Sjeteaa 
Fire  Kecapea 
Heretore 

Electric  Lighting  0|ateaai 
tfaterlale  ^ot 
Hopnlnt,  Hevarnleh  and 

.  fMffnrrtta  Hillo  and  ( 

Un.wlwirk 

flofLnlnh^Ploora 
Rcnaint  Ceillnga 
Glann  t«  Hofmir: 
Door  Taneln 
Wlwlnva  # 
fclie 


Z62 


Contracted  Repairs  -  Record  all  expenditures  - 


Equipment 


I 

470 


471 


Insurance  -  General 


Property  ant^  Li- 
ability IneaVance 


JeHurMiif  Iflhnr  -  for- 

parte,  attterlalo  and  other 

incidental  axpennes  for 
thn  rojjftir  ami  upkeep  of 
equipment  nnt. 
by  pors^nnel  not  on  the 
*  school  diotnict  payroll, 
Inclurie  the  coat  of 
naintenuno  contracts 
on  buninoan  machines* 

Recnrl  prcaiunc  paid  for 
innurwrje  Average  not 
specifically  chargeable 
to  Account  Nos.  471-479  - 

R**>"rt  pneai'uaa  paid  for 
insurance  covering  loss 
or  '1-inr\Ko  to  property 
own'*!  by,  r.r  ir  the 
ciifit  Ay  of  ^he~  school 
district. 

delude  premiums  on 
property  covered  by  * 
surety  bond  or 
rehlcle  insurance 
policies 

Record  premiums  paid  for 
insurance  covering 
par tonal  injury  and 
property  daaage  lilhllifcj 
of  the  aohool  district 


Hiintenonce  Contracts 
UjverlnK 2  " 
,  Adding  Hrichinea 
Tyjwvriter 
Xerox 

Body  and  Engine  Hepaire 
to  District  Vehicleo 
fofifafllgfl  Fire  Extinguishers 

LJLiiiU.  Tuning 


Fl.ro  unrf  Windstorm 
Explosion 

Theft,  HoiJup,  Burglary 

or^VontlttUaa 
Accidental  D»«age 
Water  ^Ifcaage 

Mysterious  Diaappearance 

Liaoility 


\ 


9 
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1  u 


3 


iownnt 


475 


Ohf«af 
.  Vctdolt  Inaunso* 


f  r  J 

gup.nMngtnii  urn  mui^ 
ion  aKli '-  cmrniip  flHHfiH  (oontlmJi 

ftMffflntlm  ^ 


IT7 


Surety  Bowl 


402 


4*4  . 


486 


4f 


Snov^Reawvil 


Refuse  Heanval 


Record  *u  nreaiuas'  for 
coverage  on  qtstrfuik 
pvned  cars,  trucks™ 

buse»  and  privately 
ovnojl  vehicles  being  ^v  • 
driven  ty  employees  on 
Official  nchool  district 
l^bucinose  , 

*  Record  premijurui  for'any 
bonds  frunronteeingt the 
school  district  a^aimt*- 

.  fosses  'resulting  f r',a  the 
actions  of  the  treasurer, 
district  employees  or 
other  district  personnel 

Report  contracted  snow* 
k  removal  services  performed 
by  personnel  not  on  the 
school  district  payroll 

*  • 

"liecord  oontnctad  garbage 
an»i^thor  refuse  renevfd 
services  perforroo/i  by 
personnel  not  on  the  • 
school  district  parrel 


Collision 

Co*prener.sive 

UabiUty 

Bodilf  I r.  fury 
Property  i^ana^e 


-J 


Contracted  Tr  :  ~,'  rt^i.r. 
snowfecem-  val.* 


^brtermipation 
Services 


a£Lng 


laundry  and  Dry 
Cleaning 


.  fWortf  contracted  spray ^ 

*  and  other  sirdlar  chenlu-.l 

•ppli<iati'*ilb  used  for 

rpdent  u>i  insect  control 

Hfiord  'contracted  laundry 
and  dry  cleaning  services* 
performed  by  personnel  not 
m  the  school  district" 


Uiur.iry  n^J  tr 
Athletic 


bo:*  J    rJtf"  n-r 


/ 


f*4g  and  fep  Record  cost  df  contracted 

«                  Service*  use  apd  cleaning  services 

*    .  *   for  school  building  door 

^                    ^                     9  a»t#  and  entrance  rugs 

-     .            490        Overload  Serrloes  t%  Record  contrfltsd  cost?  of  * 

%                                                •  *  securing  temporary  Tbelp 

^                                    ^  from  various  agencies-  for 

7           *  services  rendered  by  their 

;  pei^onnel  ta  relieve  over— 

*  loaled  voA»onditions  \' 

•  existing  flfen  the 

;    9  *              0  school  district 

^                                   "  - 

49*       PTA  and  Activity.  •  Record  contract  services  * 
contracted  Services   covered  by-  PJA  and  Student 
ActivQf  Bonies.  This 


Other  Contracted 
t  Services 


account  is  not  budgeted 

Record «AL  contracted' 
•erricesnot  specifically 
chargeable  to  any  other* 
contracted  services 
acccVnt*  r 


fudges  Fees  coaejon  to  debate 
and  athletic  profersjes 
Miscellaneous, food 

Services  Expenses 
Boiler  Inspection  Fees      - ^ 
Polioe  Supervision  .  V 
Official  and  Referees  Fees, 
Announcers,  Ticket  Taker  si 
Etc.    <  . 


r. 


165. 
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BJBft.  MSCH1PTI0H  *3  "EtPLAMATiOH 

<™  -  C^ITALtJCPBiDITUBE* 

Ipcludes  sH  capital  Items  end 
replacesjeiit  equipment  items 


sit* 


te 


Record  'expenditures  for 
the  isrproveaent  of  nev 
•  mix!  old  sites)  * 
Record  the*  cost  of  major 
site1  repairs  vHich  l»~ 
prove  the  property  . 


Srwf r  and  "tors  f>nias 
Hydrant  Institution 
Initial  Surfacing  and 

kli  -Treatr.ent  Ofi 

Athletic  Fields 

Tennis  Courts 
Inltinl  Installation  Ofj 

Flngpoleo 

Fejnces  * 

Gateways 
*  niter  Well  ,* 
Denolitim  Work  » 


&U»  Assessments 


Include  expenditures  for 
Gp^citl  assessments 
a^aJnst  the  school  district 
f<r  f*npitnl  lwpMgeaents 
ouch  as  streetaflfirb^ 
sldcwrtU-s,  cevS3H&  drains 


Blaok  Tofvlng  ^e*>       Record  all  capitalized  *  * 
black  toppi^  costs.  E*- 
rlltlttJ*1          r  patching 

whicnie  appropriately  « 

charged  to  Account  No.v  460  r 

Site  Acquisition  *  ^    Record  all  site  acquisition  Site  Cost,  Title  In  sunn"" 

m    costs  fundee  fro*  the 'Capital  Filing  Fees,.  Fe^*  ml  >< 

t                       Sxpeniiture  FuflfiL             *  State  Revenue  Straps 

^                  *  abstsdjct.Oost*  - 


Build  ii«  Ii. 
(Contracted) 


4 


ord  contracted  expenditures  Htjor  Building  Iaprnveneute 
fos  the  Improvement  of  ,  new  sad     and  Additions  ' 
old  buildings  owned  by  the  1  ^ipit  Transportation  Gerefea* 

school  district.    Record  the     HiJ^r  ftructnrrtl  or  Bldg. 

Sya terns  Changes 
Built-in  Hnir  Dryers  and 


coat  of  naj&r  repairs  which 
Isprove  the  property  and 
ertend  the  life  tHe 
property 


Building  Improvement     Record  the  cost  of  raet- 
Jfeterials  (Projects   trials  use3  to#  construct 
^erforaed  Isj^         ■  built-in  equipment  and' 
District  haintenanoe  used  to  lmpr^e  the  buiid- 
Depextaent)  lng.    Record  material  costs 

_    ,    of  Da Jor  repairs*  which 

eloarly  increase  the  value 
**of  the  facility.  Nor-saallj* 
the  repair  rgust  lnvolr^l  . 
change  in  roof  structure, 
wells,  partitions,  etc. 


Kelited  Duct  Jferk  end  Parts 
Draperies  » 
Carpet  ina     v      ■ « 
Replace  u>ckers  * 
Hijor  Roof  Repair  ^ 
Replace  Venetian  Blinds* 

Rebuild  Boilers 
Hew  Ryf 


FM'l£-55' 


ffpjKT.'DiSCMPTrOll  AMD  PCTLAMATIQll 

™  j  CAPTTAL  ErPgMDITORE  (continued) 

Includes  all" capital  iteis  and 
#replace»ent  equipment  item* 


„  f 


-512 


Buildings  and 
Iaprovsais ate  -> 

frortaional 


5H 


51"6 


5*> 


Roofing  Improv 
(Contracted) 


Usee  -  Und'  and 
fundings 


lac  event 

[UlpMdt 


tl 


531 


Equlpaent  - 
Sel/-In  ajirenqe 


540  Equipment 


BuflrjpU an 

Record  all  amounts  set  aaide 
td  provide  for  unanticipated 
building  and  building  la-  ^ 
prorement  expenditures*  *1-  - 
though  appropriation  has  baan ^ 
■ade,  the  expenditure  la 
^contingent  upon  the  authori- 
sation by  the  appropriate 
administration  office 

Covers  aajor  contracted 
re-roofing  project  a  ^» 

JUoord  all  land  and  building  ' 
leaae  pey*ents /unded  out  of 
the  Capital  fependitur*  ted 


Hec  <H  ail  expenditures 
.for  a  coiaplete  nev  unit  - 
of  equipment  whi<Jh  ia  to 
take  the  place  of  another 
-  complete  unit  of  equipment 
to  be  trmial  in,  sold, 
•cra|n*d  «r  written  off  the 
.record.    The  nev  piece*  jL 
equipment  oust  serve  tnV 
•ue  purpose  asHhe  replaced 
«ilt#  .Exclude  the  cost  of 
school  library  bpok  , 
„  rsplaceajenta 

v 


Bhni]  rnifrraa 

Head  Sets  inri  «hmetl  n 

Ph<  nognpHr,  s  ir-1  rL 

Telcvlrtnn  .*Vtn  * 

K  ti-<n  Flrtur*  Hr-je-  t  r- 

Hu^t*v\iff  hiwatt' !•  'J.  •!  itii'!' 

Driver  Muritlnn  Vrh!**l*f 

S**virw*  rt»rhLn*rr 

Ct  jvng  *»*n  i  »<cf^lgernt-  rr  *  » 

Work  !,rn",hep  , 
#^wcr  TncJa      *         >  - 

"-ntri  !r/w«  .>i  timnriefl  ' 
^icvl,  5 Inn  , 
^Mislr-jl  lnstruv";t!;       •     *  * 

Hj3lc  r,Unds 

Phyrl'*il  Education  App/irftt^n 

JuttS*7*^ ' «  s*  *  Tipn  *  *  fssk si  *  r 
Chairs,  TaW%  Bookshelves 
k  Filing  Cabinet^ 

Typewriters,  Adding  Htchinec 

*   A  Dictating  Machines 

Operational  *  I  la  int. 
Equipment 

Food ,  Services  fquipBent 


Record  -ill  expenditures^^ 
■ov« "*ble  equipment  |fcrchased 
as  a  result  oT  the  original 
equipment  being  siolen,  de- 
stroyoTby  fire,  elc.  This 
account'  represents  self- 
ihaur-uico 

fle,e  i  f  tVxjHjnditurec  for 
,the  purchi^se  of  initial 
equipment  -  na\  built-in 
ay  the  school  district. 
Ijiclul*  Installment  cr 
reuse  payments'  which  have 
a  terminal  date  and  upon 
which  date  acquisition  of 
a  particular* piece  of' 
equipaent  is  accomplished, 
by  the  'school  district 


He*?!  S  ts  'in!  'orcti^r  x»*~ 
PhcTi  mrtphr,  's 

&u»clnej*j>  ^I>«caXi  jh  Hacbihes 
Driver  klL^tior  *€hiol"0 
SewiV  Itiehiner 
Staves  nui  Hefrl^erit^r« 
*>ric  'ie— hes 
P9ypr  Tj  ,\%  t 
ynabf^^Hi  Dlctl?-firl*-» 
Encyclopedias 
HisiQal  'Inetrusa.itB 
KiSic  Stands  ' 
(continued  on  next  page^ 
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.  obj itt.  uEacmmo*  Aim  expiahatios  k 

'  VY>  a>H,n  .  CAPITAL  BCPBCp'Hl  (cnritiiMMd) 


U9* 


IfrtvrlnUfln 


HjuifcassHy-* 


Physical  fttaeetlou 

Sciencs  Roe*  f 

Urft.Clj^rHipi,  Desks, 
Chairs,  Tables,  Book* 
shelve*  4  fillip  Cebiasts 

Typewriters,  Adding  fcehina 
«  Dictating  ^chines 

Playground  Equlpaspt 


Pepreciatad 
Equlpeent 


PTA  end  Activity 
pendir 


qther 


2 

ItUT» 


Record  sll  Mounts  set 

•aside  to -provide  for       .     '0  % 
unanticipated  equipewt  - 
expenditure! •    Although  *- 
appropriation  has  been  aeds 
th^  expenditure  is  con- 

•ting en t  upon  the  authori- 
sation by  the  Appropriate 
•rial nl at rat Ion  office 

Record  the  equlrtlent  trade- 
in  va lus  of   cqulpaent  itesu* 
replaced  which  are  purchased  fay 
ths  District. 

Record  capital  expenditures'  „ 
covered  by  PTA  end  Student  * 
•  Actirlty  Monies.   Jhia  - 
Account  is  fi&fc  budgeted  4  ' 

I  * 
Record  capital  expenditures 
not  prorlflsd  for  in  on4P& 
the  other  500  Jerlsa  Accounts 


ton  SaMen  -  BPIIDIIP 


Includes  only  new  building  con- 
struction iteas 


Account 


Object 


600  Sites 


Dgnerlpfclnn 

Record,  expenditures  for 
tne  purchase  $T  initial  * 
or  additional  sites 
disbursed  *froa  ths  * 
building  fund  -  " 

Include  special  assess* 
Bents  against  the 
school  district  for  , 
capital  improvements 
such  as  streets ,  curbs, 
sidewalks,  severe  and 
drains  paid  f  rcsj  the 
building, fund 


.  Grading  Sites 

Iendsc4f£ng  Hi  tea 
'  Con^trncti'-in  of: 
New  Sidewalks 
•  *  Hew  Boadways 
'  Retaining  Kails  ■ 

Sewer  and  St'tn  trains 
%drant  Jnrtnllation 
Initial  fn/tnllfttfrn  of 
«rlayK*"r>ur**  Apparatus 
Initial  Surfacing  and 
Soil  Treatment  of! 
'  Alh»ltic  Fields 
.  Tennis  Courts 
Tnitiol  Installation  of 1 
FlA|tp'>las 

F<mcea ,  " 
Catev»ys         *  m 
*t'>r  wen 
Des/^itien  Wrk  .  «    '  ,  .  , 
, Total  Insurance'^ Filing  Fees, 
»    Federal  and  Mate  Revenue 
Staaps 
Abstract  Costa 


9 
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re  8. 


Account 


610 


Bulldli«a 


Record  expenditures  for 
the  purchaae  of  initial 
or^adVtttional  buildiz*a 
diebureed  froaffcho 

building  find  1 


611 
613 


620 


Architect  Fm 


Building  - 
finml  Contract 

Building  - 

Pachanical  Coo- 
tract 

Building  - 
Electrical  Con-*. 
x tract  / 

Built-in  BtolpMBt 


Record  expend it urea 
for  architect  feeaMn- 
"  ourrad  for  dealm,  drawing 
end  ocordinatloinof  a 
HiUdlng  food  project* 

Record  general  ooofijBt 
'  pajartjnt  •  f 

Record  aeohanloel  contract 
'  pej»enta 

Record  Electrical  contract  t 
payments  ^* 

Record  wpendljturea  for 
tha  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of        t-<w  equip- 
sent  If  ddaburaed  froo  '  1 
tha  building  fund  * 
*  »  'Include-  fpfcl*  *eqult»eni*  >  >  >  ^ 

which  la  built-in  and  ,  * 
-~^thTT-1trtti^W  Ijtn  of  vhloh 
♦  la  arbdnlatara 
proved  bj  the  architect 
firm  in 'charge  of 
,  at  ruction 


640        Horable  Bquipoent^ 


Record  expandlturea  for 
the  .purchase  and  IqatalleA 
tioo  of  oquipoent  Which  * 1 
ia  of  a  ocTftbla  natora 
if  disbursed  froo  the 
-  build  ing«  fund 
.Include  all  equipment 
whose  lnata^latioD  re- 
quire a  no  administration  , 
or  approval  'by  the 
architectural  firm  la 
aharg*  of  ooofltruo^ioo' 


*jor  PuiMlnt  Mditlnna 
If  Paid  07  the  Builil** 
Jund  *-# 

hxpfX  Transport*  fl'*n 

Advert  l*m«»t  {%-  ito  f*T 
Cmtmct  letting  .  / 

Installation  .f  ilurltVi 
Heating,  Lighting  •>!  il- 
lation *  Electrical  Sgrrtpsa 

Coot  of"  Paln^,  Tile  and  {-U»«r 
Becoratlng  Had  lues 

Underwriting  Costa  Associated 
With  Tlcetlng  a  »ond  Isaue 


Built-in  lookcra 
Elevatora 

Hone  Econoaloa  Tquipeent 
Industrial  Arte  Equipment* 
•     Sawiuott  Farhauot  pyete— 

>  >\  >  ftartfuay  X*Uenlng^9j  it  wmm  ^  ■ 

Oil  and  Urease  Racke 
Peraanrnt  library  and  Other 

Dof>k  giving 
•Science  ><iuipoantt  i 
Tabled 
Coubtora 

Geo  Veto  =  "   ,  , 

Sinka  , •  • 
Food  Serene*  GjuipMnti* 

£teaa  Tables 
*  Walk-In  Coolers  % 
'    Cook  Tops  \f 

Counters 

Exhiffat  Fana  ahd  HfKla 

Phonographs,  Radio  a  ertd^. 

Television  ^eto  , 
Business  Education  Hicninee 
Sewing  Mn^hinea 
Stores  knd  Ref  rig  era  tore" 
.Work  Benches  ,  .  -  /  - 

Power  Toola  * 

Physical  Klucation  Apparatus 
Science  Rboa  Apparataa  , 
Desks,  Chairs,  Tablea,  Book- 
shelres  and  (tiling  Cabinet* 
.jiypevritera,  Adding  iachJLoee 
,  .and  Dioletlqg  Ikchine* 
Lunchrooa  Pat  a,  Pant  ami 
Sdlieta 

>  lajAobrocai  DUoat  and 

SUrervare        *  • 
lot  Plata*  * 


ERsLC 


*  v. 
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FM  IL-5& 


Iooludee  only  debt  f  ettre»ent 
iUm  '  \ 

BUaofc         '« <  '  Ptnnrlntlnn 

TOO        Bonl  Principal  Roqord.ell  payments'  Bad* 

to  floral  agents  for  the 
,  red  caption  of  out- 

'  *  *  standing  school  district 

^  bonds  '  * 

.  ^       Indicate  the  date  pf 

'  #  issue  and  certificate 

maker  of  the  tecurltlee 
bein|  liquidated 

'^fc  710       Ben!  Interest  Rateord  ell  payments  aede 

J^B  to  fiscal  agents  for  the 

~—_  internet  due  on  outk  y 

%*.  standing  school  district 

,  •  f  bonds  { 


799       Other  Debt  Serrioe  •  Record  ell  payments  aede 
.  Expense  to  fiscal  agents  %>r  ' 

t,  „  aaDd.ce  and  redemption 

ejMpe.on  Interest 
r  *    *  coupons  end  bond     ,  *  * 

}  l  certificates,  delude 

#  >rbond  creasjlon  chaVfee. 


arm  S«rt«  -  HA 


Includes  only  itea 
purchased  for  the 
central  stores 


"account 

Corf*  OMaat  PflftTllfftlQTl 


•01 


Maretoisa)  Record,  the  cost  of  Taper 

Purchase*  all  Iteae  jwrchaeed  Pencils 

for  oentral  stores 

and  carried  In  &e  *  Envelopes 


Mareoouse  inrentory  Ink 


4 


Ubels 
notebooks 
faint 
Tape 
lam 


*> 


,  FM  11-59 

eric  •        -  v;  •    .  „       ,  4  ,\ 


OBJCT.  DCCRIPTIOH  AMD  ri^lL 

apQJgjM  -  BUB  BfflB 

Include t  items  which  do  not 
properly  identify  with  any* 
other  category 


Account 


900 


SO** 
local  Travel 


} 


902 


Convention  and 
Workshop  Travel 


905  * 


907 


910 


Due  •  end  Henher 

snipe* 


Tuition  to  Other 
Sonool*»istriots 


Special  VmU 


BiaciljUai. 

Record  mileage  allowances, 

public  carrier  feea  and 
other  related  travel 
expenses  covering 

flfhnol  illntrlp.t  ♦ 

BBBlaXEflfl'  travel 
^thln  the-  imaediate 
metropolitan  area 

u Record  mileage 
public  carrier  fcei^ 
other,  related  traveller* 
expensea  covering  «phn«T 
rtintrlct  aaalfiZBU*   ,  . 
travel  mitairfa  of  the 
Jjesedlate  ©etropolltan 
a*rea 


Ristfd  all  duea  and 
sj«P*rnhlp  feee  In 
authorized  administrative ' 
and  educational 
organizations 

Record  expenditures  for 
tuition  Co  other  school 
districts  or 
*  administrative  units  for 
servloas  rendered  .to 
puplle  who  reside  la  the 
paying  school  district 

mecord  sll  essoolated 
-  costs  of  planning  and , 
conducting  various 
hospitality  and  other 
social  functions 
incurred  hy  the  school 
district 


7 


911 


Convocation 
Lectures 


912     V   Special  -Meals 


9U 


Coffee  and  Food, 


Recrd  est  of  convocation* 
and  lectures  financed  by 
other  than^pard  Funds* 
This  accou^P  normally  is 
pfll  budgeted 

*   *  f 

Record  the  non-salary 
costs  of  special  meals 

for  banquets,  etc.* '  "  " 
funnlshod       the*  Food 
.Service  Department 

Record  the  cost  of  coffee 
,  and  food  to  be  reimbursed 

by  Student  Activity  and 
*  outside  Organizations 


v.  v- 


) 


AoUBleVI 

All  Mileage  Meinour  setter^  a 
Parking  Fees 
Meals  "        '  * 

Registrati*^  and  f,ther 

Feoo  ft-r  attending  U>c*l 
^Conferences,  Scanners 
4^p(>th#ir  Meetings 

All  Mileage  Keinbur semen ts 
Bus  and  Plan*  Fsres 

Hotel  and  H^tel 
iccwiitlons 
Subsistence  Anoyances  . 
Registration  *  Enrrllm*?it 
Feee  For* 
■w  Contentions 

Cmferences  '  ^ 

*  *»rkohopji 
Meetings 

Minnesota  School  B«*rt  Ae»*n 
National  iirhool  Board 
Educational  Research  a*^L 

Dmrelopoent  Council 
TIES 

Special  fiiucation,  StiaWts 
Receiving  Instruction  in 
Other  Schnol  Districts  A 

Vocational  Education  Students 
attending  District  297 
and/or  any  other  school 
distriots. 


171 


Hisio  Clinician' 
Assembly  Speakers 
Btpl'yee  ft  Board  luncheons 
Aunnis  flanqueto 
American  Question  Week 
College  Hi^hUfor  Parents  _ 
Career  Day  9 
university  of  Minnesota 

Extension  or  Lyceum  Programs 
National  Honor  Day 
Spec|al  meeting  Hrpensee 

Brooklyn  Junior  High 
convocations  ^ 


ERIC 


.  FM  II-.60 


4  ' 


» 


fMrp  nariTmnf'iir  rm^Minai 


(oostlmed) 


990 

c 


SofaoeX  Kleotlosts 


Record  all  ooete  associated      Printing  Ballot* 

with  planning ,  advertising       Printing  Heotlos 

and  conducting  school  dlitriot  ^instructions  and  fetles* 

elections.  Include  th«  costs     Election  Advertising 

of  conducting  s  school  bond      Bquipnent  Rental 

•lection  Control  Ubor 


Central  Printing  ant 
Publications  Dspartsjssi t 
Projects 


991 


Printing  Projects   Record  the  cost  of  those 
projects  which  ere  ad- 
ministered sM  coordineted 
by  the  district-wide 
piblication  serrlces  de- 

pertoent  for  the  benefit  of „  * 
*User1'  Departments 

Capital  Projects     Record  the  cost  of  those  pro-  ,  Capital  brpendlture  Projects 
jects  vhich  ere  administered     ^Handled  by  felnteneaee 
end  ooonilneted  by  the  district-  r 
vide  capital  eKpendltere  depert- 
for  the  benefit  of*W 


994  Clearing 


995        Geflerel  Pro- 
visional 


996       Refunds  InosI 


997 


Purchased 
•  Resale 


for 


Record  disbursement 

-transactions  which  ere 

: reflected  to  offset  or 
•clear"  sonies.  received 
into  *  receipt  account. 
This  account  noraally  is 
Bfil  budgeted.  This  type 
of  transaction  differs 
froa  refunds  In  that  in 
the  case  of  a  clearing 
its*,  no  refund  or  cor- 
rection is  being  processed 


Records  provisional 
(contingency)  amount  for 
the  General  Pund  •  ,( Nor- 
mally reclassify  budget*' 
anount^  from  this  account 
and  record  the  acturfl  ex- 
penditure In  the  correct 
i  account) » 

RecdYd  "the  cancellation  of 
pert  or  the  whole  of- 'any 
specific  revenue  previously 
received.,  Inclnde  the*  re- 
fund of  federal  grants  or 
subventions.    Include  the 
refund  tff  money  previously 
received. through  error/ 
Include  the  refund  of 
tuition  charges  due  to 
St&dent  cancelation. 
This  account  noraally  is 
not  budgeted 

Record  items  which  are 
separately  Identified  as 
resale  at  the  tide  of 
requisitioning.  This 
account  is  noraally  Bflj 
budgeted  since  the  ax- 
"  penditure  will  be  covered 
by  sos»  of f -setting  reveoctaa 
In  a  receipt  eccotnt  and 
the  tmot  is  jtoo  difficult 
to  anticipate  % 


Original  creation  of  petty 
>  cash  Punds  and/cr 
change  Punds 

Urge  dollar  sne-tlne 
trnnsacti^is  ,uhlch  can 
occur  usually  lr.  the 
ealntenance  area 

Duplicate  payc*r,t  of  an 
invoice  in  err^r  which 
has  been  reclassified  to 
the  clearlnsjsaccour.t 

Admission  coat? to  theatrical 
and  other  events 

Cooperative  prograna  financed 
by  another  govemcental 


•  f 


Senior  High 

Industrial  Arts 

%jecial  Projects 
ffcytical  Education  Uniforms  ' 
Instrumental  Ktslc 
Street  and  Physical  Bdueatltn 

locks) 
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REQUIRED  READING 
budget  Planning 


  * 

DEVELOPMENT 


School  budgets  are  formulated  on  the  basis  of  past  experience 
and  projections  of  future  needs.    Recent  trends  involve  teachers, 
custodians,  clerks  and  other  "personnel  who  are  called  upon  to  provide 
information  upon  which  budget  decisions  may  be  based.    At  each  level 
the  budgetary  requests  are  received  and"  coordinated  into  an  integrated 
package  which  reflects  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  school  district. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  budget  development:  the  maintenance' bjidget 
and  the  developmental  budget.    The  maintenance  budget  focuses  its 
attention  on  continuing  the  existing  program  and  providing  those 
traditional  human,  and  material  resources  which  are  needed  to 
continue  the  program  at  the  estatilished  level  of  operation.  The 
developmental  budget  refers  to  the  financial  allocations  provided 
to  support  new  programs. 

The  central  office  holds  many  responsibilities.  Throughout  the 
year  staff  members  responsible  for  assembling  the-  budget  must  be 
gathering  information  for  use  in  constructing  the  budget.  They 
trust  keep  fo&us  of  the  total  program  and  broad  goals  established 
for  the  schools  and  assure  that  the  activities  constitute  an .organized 
and  coordinated  approach  toward  the  desired  educational  pfogram.  * 

Many  la^ge  school  districts  use  decentralized  njethods  in  budget 

development.    Each  building  principal  i$  called  uponjto  develop  the 

complete  budget  for  the  operation  of  his  building.    The  decentralized 

approach  to  budget  development  results  in  a  delegation  of  responsibility 

on  the  part  of  the  central  administration.  / 

*  « 

#         .  •  - 


* Jordan,  K.F.  School  business  administration.    The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
1969.  (Summary)  S 
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OPERATING  BUDGET— 1975-1976 


Independent  School  District  No.  '000 


100  Introductory  Letter 

« 

200  Budget  Information  * 

201  *  Budget  Calendar 

202  General  Instructions  5n  the  Operating  Budget 

203  Instructions  on  the  Completion  of  the  1974-75 
Expenditure  Budget  Worksheet  Form 


■* » *>  >-  >  >•  >  * 
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of  the  Expenditure  Budget  Worksheet  x?~ 


eet  Fona 
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SBCTIOII  100 

100     ptTRODUCTORT  LETTER 


December  10,  1974 


TO;  SCHOOI'STAPF 

SUBJECT:  .  BUDGET  MATERIAL  .  "~ 

The  purpose  of  the  accompanying  material  is  to  help  you  participate  effectively . 
in  the  preparation  of  the  1975-%  budget. 

Some  minor  changes  in  the  budgeting  process  have  been  made  this  year  as  a. 
result  ,of  suggestions  made  \>y  those  who  participated  last  year.    We  have 
attempted  te  supply  you  with  more  of  the  basic  information  you  will  need. 
We*  hope  we  Tjave  clarified  budgeting  responsibility  for  certain  iteaa  that 
caused  some  concern  last  year* 

The  entire  budget  procedure  is  dependent  on  people  sitting  down  and  discussing 
needs  in  relAtttfn  to~f^(j^  to  face  exchange  is  the  only 

way  this  budgeting  process  can  work  well.  ^ 

~4 


1  (Op 
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„  SBCTI09  200 
200   BQDGET  INFORMATION 
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201    BUDGET  CALENDAR  ♦ 

1975-76  Operating  Budget  ( 

Category 

1  •     Bnrty*fi  fytarlal  forwarded  by  Business  Affairs  Office  to* 

appropriate  Administrator  for  distribution 
to  Principals  and  Department  Heads 

t 

2.     D«+TftrmJnA  Allo^fttionfl  for  following  areas: 

•  Salaries  and  Wages  (100  objects) 

•  Supplies  and  Materials  (300  ejects) 
-  Contract  Services  (4Q0  objects) 

•  Capital  Expenditures  (500 'objects)  . 

•  Other  Expense  (900  objects-)        *  ^' 

a.    Bunding  Departments  or  Programs 
(Prepared  by  Principal) 

Date  Due  in  Respective  Office t 

-  fyramid  Director 

-  Assistant  Superintendent  •  -  ^    '  • 

-  Director  of  Administration 

-  Business  Affairs 


'6. 


b.    District  Departments  or  Programs 
(Prepared  -ky-Departmefrfc  -Head  )*  >  -  > 

Date  Due  in  Respective  Office: 


~  Assistant  Superintendent     (instructional  Service  Programs) 

-  Director  of  Administration  (Administrative  Service  Programs), 

-  Business  Affairs 

To  Board  of  Education 


5.      Superintendent 'a  Review 

-  •  •  w 

p 

a*    Review  and  Discussion  of  Preliminary  Operating 
Budget  with  Administrative  Staff 

b.    Hake  Final  Revisions  to  Preliminary  Operating  Budget 


feard 


ECQpQMfl  Opflmttog  ?Ulgflt  and 


a.  Budget  Document  failed  to  Board 

b.  Presentation  and  Review  » 

c.  Special  Budget  Discussion  Meeting 


d.    Board  A] 


ppi^l 


Diy  Da^p 

Veek  of  ' 
December  16th 


Veek  of  • 

December  ,16th 


February  3 
February  #1 4 
February  28 
%rch  U 


Jferch  3 
torch  U 
torch  28 


April  2 


April  16 
Aprily  30 


toy  21 
toy  ~2B 
June  11 
July  2 


2Q>r  CHffltAL  ftgTRQCTIOWS  OK  THE  OFERATDIG  BUDGET 


1. 


Capital  Expenditure ^Requests  ^>  \ 

a.  Requisitions  for  initial  or  additional  equipment  and  requisition* 
►    •  for  replacement  equipment  mist  ^ty^pany  vmrr  hnriy**.  rnm. 

Requisitions  based  on  need,  not,  historical  costs  are.  the  .basis  for 
your  budget  requirements.  Place  each  ty^exof  item  and  its  access- 
ories on  a  separate  General  Requisition  Form  No*  PU  181. 

'The  total  ddllars  requisitioned  for  capital  expenditures  should  " 
agree  with  the, budget  ambuat  requested  on  your  budget  form, 
;  -  (Replacement  equipment  requisition*  must  be  earmarked  as. 

"Replacement")^.  ,A^y  justified  un/orseen  nffeds  shall  be  budgeted 
by  the  appropriate  Director  and  reallocated  \o  the  user  depaptewnt 
whan  the  need  arises  •  '  . 

Budget  allocations  for  "capital^eocpenditure  requests  including 
'f  *  replacement"  of- equipment  -  specific  amounts  of  <fo  liars  .have  been 
assigned  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent* and  Directors.  The 
allocations  of ^these  assigned  dollars  to 'Individual  buildings  and 
district-vide  departments  is  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate  , 
central  office  administrator,  ^The  administrator  will  discuss  and 
Justify  the  allocations  with  the  departments  involved/  .Department 
equipment  allocations  within  a  building  should  hot  normally  be.-inade« 
bf  the  Principal  sin^e  items  should  be  reviewed  orf^the  oasis"  of  need. 

^  -  The  rurchaslng  Department  will  be  furnishing  a  Reference  Ouide 
outlining  prices  and  descriptions  of  frfcanflprfl  pupply  and  equipment . 
items  in  the  near  future.       )  yj 

b.  Site  and  Building  Improvements  * 


(D 


(a) 


9 
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(3) 


These  ftema  are  only  budgeted  6y  central  maintenance  and 
•capital  project  departments.  • 

-'long  range  improvement  litems  have  previously  been  requested 
and  have  been  placed  on*  a  separate  list  and  ranked  by  priority. 
(Maintenance  surveys  are  being  conducted  periodically  in  an  ^effort 
to  consolidate  the  districts -ae^^  and  to  improve  coordination!. * 
Do  not  request  any  long-cange  iJjfrovement  i^ems  at  this  time. 

%  long-range  improvement  items  ar>ddfin,ed  as  any  single  project 
costing  in  excess  of     ,000.00.  rf 

T{ie  major  problems  connected  with  site  and 
building  improvements  are: 


Identifying  capital  expenditure  ^iajfrovmen^ts^  -  jfee^ 
Se^loh  No.  LOS  which  distinguishes  tfWfcen  repair  and 
maintenance,  and  capital -expenditure improvements., 
)  Note  -  All  of  the  requests  are  sent  to  the 'Ooord£na*tor 
ff  Administrative  Services  who  will  accumulate  them  into 
his  budget.    The; Head  Custodian  and  Principal  must  work 
closely  in  this  area  to  assure  that  all  requests  are 
.  -submitted  without  duplications,  etc.    Please  contact  the  . 
Coordinator  of  Administrative  Services  if  you  are  unable 
to  determine  the  proper  classification  of' an  item. 

Prirflng  the  requisition  -  if  you  are  unable  to-  estimate  a 
price,  contact. the  Coordinator  of  Administrative  Services, 
tit  is  important  that  your  request  indicate  any  necessary i 

iMtoUfrfclflfl  coats. )  -  ' 


(b) 


fk  11-68 


Include  your  estimated  requirements  for  only  those  accounts  pre-printed 
on  your  budget  form. 

Exception  -  If  you  have  need  for  a  new  account  with 'an  estimated 
annual  ^budget  of  JlOO.OCL^r  more  in.  a  specific  area, 
incite & brief  explanation  as  to  the  nature*  of  the  • 
i%e|T%idng  with  the  dollars  needed  on  your  budget 
f oftte  *  (ie.  Cental  of  Equipment).  (If  the  first-time 
-need' Is  ^Lesa  th/^  $100.00,  include  the' amount  with  a'  $ 
closely  related  line  item  which  was  budgeted  in  the 
prior  year.)    These  neects  are  an  integral  part  of.  the 
♦  amounts  which  have  been  allocated^ 

A  complete  description  of  each  disbursement  account  is  contained  in 
the  Manual  of  Instructions  for  Uniform  Financial  Accounting,  Section  5. 

Pricing  --normally  use*  current  list  prices  in  determining  your  budget 
needs. 

Itinerant  Personnel  -  specialized  needs  for  program  areas  which  do  not 
have  a  departmental  person  responsible  in  each  building  will  be  combined 
into  one  budget  and  administered  centrally  for  all  items  except  general 
supplies,  ,text  materials,  and  audio  viysual  materials  which  ar*e  handled 
through  the  applicable  individual  build^fc^ accounts,     (i.e.  elementary 
physical  education,  instrumental  music,  pi  vocal ~ music ;  elementary "and 
secondary  speech  correction;  and  health,  services.}, 


Explanation  to  substantiate  your  estimated  needs  should  be  documented 
as  follows:  w 

*  *  * 

a*    Capital  expenditure  requests  «v  explain  on  your  requisition  form. 

b.    All  other  line  item  significari^^er  student  cost  changes  as  compared 
*  *  to  prior,  years'  per  student  coo^ts  -  justify  on  the  separate  '.'Operating 
Budget  Explanation  Form".  (Ebcplain  all  needs  as  fully  as  deemed 
x     "appropriate  within  the  circumstances.) 

Aurfio  visual  processed  materials  and  professional  libra ryjHteria Is  -  must 
be  ordered  through  your-  build  13ig  resource  center*    (These  items  are  budgeted 
under  your  trailding'  resource* center.)       k  *  km  4 

Salaried  -  all  accounts  numbered  100-199  represent  salary  accounts. 
Important  *  any  salary  accounts  appearing .  on  your  budget  form  will  be 
*frurig'eted  bv  the  appropriate  central  nfflnft  rHnlnl  strati rr-Build i/lg 
"instructional  depaVtneriV^taffing  n^eds  are*  established  try^the -Principals, 
Directors,  ariji  the  Assistant  Superintendent.    District-wide  department 
staffing  needs  are  established  by  the  department  head  and  his  central 
office  administrator. 

Special  Jdwation  -  this  area  will.be  budgeted  by  special  programs  for 
Eiucable  Regarded 9\  Spec ^al  Learning  Disabilities,  Hearing  Impaired, 
Visually  Ha'naicapped,  etc..  These  programs  are  normally  budgeted  on  a 
central  basis. 

'  i    ■  #  '  '  * 

/uHio  Visual  ftepairs  -  budgeted  by  the  district-wide  coordinator1  a  office. 

Federal  FijEaneed  Programs? 

'E.S.E.A.  Title  "1, 11,111;  Adult  Basic  -  th«se  programs  are  budgeted  byr' 
project  directors.  ^  * 


4  " 
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f  '  JLD^tf.A.  Ilf^uipnent  ami  V.E.A.  Equipment  -  theae"p*»talljr  reimbursable  ' 
x  tfqttpoent  iteos  are  budgeted  ,centr*Uy.    The  estimated  1***1  notching  on  VDtk 
of  approxliaj|tely  tf%  of  the^tptal  granlt  aixl  the  ^estimated*  1om1  matching  % 
VEA  ofvipprWimately  60%  o£  Jhe  total' gran? "should  be  deducted  from  locat  * 
resources  available  for  equipment  alloeatibns:  . 

4        %  R6qtHsitions  approved  und^r'NDEAjIII  should  be  coded  ttf  O05-o5o-003-540 

^Requisitions  approved  finder  VEA'  Equipjoent  should  be  coiep;  to  0O$-6O2-0O9-54D 

t1*    Vocational  Categorical  Md  Program*:  *  r  * 

i  ^  * *  ^  ' 

All  y#ocationar  reimbursable  items  are  budgeted  by%  pro-am  at 'the  balding 
level  except  for  -Travel  and  Equipment  which  are  budge^d  centrally  und^r  the*   * " 
Vocational  Coordinators     *  *    v   *  .  •    '•  * 

"-  .      A  "  . 

12.  New  program*^  submit  supply  requisitions  related  to' new  programs  with    ■  # 
'        .  your  budget.    These  requests  should  be  mark«  "New  ProgramVto  insure 

^  that  they  ar£  not  orders^  prjor/to  the  decision  t©  approv^he  new  program? 

13.  Telephone  Budflfitfl  -  TCES  Coordinator;  apd  the  Coordinator  of  Administrative 
.  j  Services  are  'responsible  for  submitting  budgets  to  cover  telephone  needs  - 

-  In  the  district*    <m  £  '*        '  *  ,     *    '      f  , 

„  TIE^Coordinator  bud^t  should -coicer  all  data  phonee  directly  related 
-  to  dsja  pro^sstog.      I      *  m\  , 

~%te  Utilities"-  Insurance  Budg^-in  Department  861  prepared  by  the  # 
7  "  -Cberdiiifltor  of  Administrative  ftrvices  should  cover  ail  other  telephone*  needs 

?Send  requisitions  f  or  ,a$T- telephone  conges  to  the*apprppriate  Ipergon 
autlinedLabo%e.    Requisition  ehould  include  -twelve  month  ckrge^for  the  * 
^■ervice*  plus  the  one#time  installation  post.  .  ^ 

H.  Textbooks  should  b*.  budgeted  *>y  subject  area  and/or  grade'  level.  A 

203  INSTHPCgOKS  (4  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  1<V75-76  EXPENffitlTRE  BUDGET  WORKSHEET 


Direct, jtmr*questions  to  yo^r  immediate  Admini-tator'^  Office.*'         *     .,  # 

2.  rrepare  witfi  brftf  point  pe£.    Presa  hard  so  that  all  four  copies  are  ^ 
m  legible;  r  *'  *  s 

■         ^  J  * 

3.  Infonnatiogrtd  be  ,comple$ed  for  the  1975-76  school  year*  » 

*  * .    •  r     •  • '  ^'->*. '  4  -  .  f 

1    a.'Ailomtioa  BRf6cess     attached  is  a  fcheet  outlying  your  enrollmeht  • 
1     m  figures  teiid  allocations  based  on  per  s£ttf  ent^Jbsts.  * 

p      v    f     falAterl  Comment  a  %     *  ft        *  •  ,  * 

*^Per  student  costs  have  little  .relationship  *o  nee^^or  capital         ^  * 
outJLay  and  replac'emen^  equipment  items.    The  budget  amount  fo^  , 
"  these  items  should *be  baaed^qn  need  and  supported  by  requisitions^ 

V  * .  »  *         ^  *  *  -  ^ 

;  "» Jhe/'stalSdarBi  ce^t  allocation  figures  sKould  not  be  changed^  fl^hout 

*  *       A  pfior  a^P^oval  of  the  Appropriate  central  off iqe*  Wministrator. . 

1  A.    Indicate  your  1975-76  need*  In  the  "N«t  Xears  Prelimii^ry  Budget^  6dluran. 

5.  /Lea^the' "Next  Tear  Revised  %n  and  "Levy  Budget"  columns  blank,  .  A*  • 

6,  Foot  the  "NeBr*  Tear! ,P^i|im .B^iig5t,,  column,  sign,  date,  and  forward  :  ' 
ell  fouiv  copies  laiftfil^0  yoTp^imftedlate  Administrator  on  or  before  -  *  * 
the  applicable" date.                     »          *-               .    ^                 .  "    4  ' 


Building  Department  -  February  3  t  1 

,  *  ■  • 

District  Instructional' SerVices^  Department  -  March  1 

District  Administratiye  Services  Department  -  Majrch  .14, 

'  20/ INSTRUCTIONS  Oft  THE  REVIEW.  APPROVAL-.  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  EXPEflDITullE 
BUDGET  WORKSHEET  REPORT  „  '  ,    '  . ,       _     J  •        .  s  - 

1»  '  Faoe-to-face  dtTscussioi^  between person  submittirfc?  a,nd  the  pdrson  * 
rerviewjiig  budget"  requests  is  a  vital  part  of  the  budgeting  process,,  foch  « 
rovieweV-  Principal,  Diptrict-Wlde  Coordinator,  Director*,  Assistant 
*G  ^  Superintendent  -  ha3  an  obligation  to  understand  HHIv  nil  aspects  of 

\    *      -         each  request  he  approves.    The  reviewer  must  communion te  any  revisions 
-  to  the  adbuat  requested  and  jthe  reason  for  the*^evi3ions^to*  thi}  person 
t    -  from  whom  he  receiveU  the  request.    To  facilitate  communication f  space 

is  provided  at -the  bottom  of  the  budget  forps  for  reviewer's  comments. 
-  ^    •  Additional  comnfent  sheets  may  be  attached  to  the  budget  forms  by  the 
^  reviewer;      *\  -    *  ~ 

204.  INSTRUCTIONS  ONL  THE  REVIEW;  APPRO VAJ^.  AM)  DISTRIBUTION  OF  -THE  EXPENDITURE 
*  . "  '  BUDGET  WORKSHEET  REPOffT  (continued)  \i+    '  " 

-  v    *  ■  1  *  ■        '  ;  *^ 

A        2,  "  Indicating  Revl ever 1  a  Vhn np a a  on  the' budge*  worksheet  form^H    '  \ 

-    *t  (1)    Sudget^Amdufit  approved  by  Pyramid  pirector  dnd  Budget  Amount  .  .  'J 

m*  approved"  by  Assistant  Superintendent  ox  Director  of  .Administration-. 


-  indicate  the' total  .do-l  jir  requirements  in  the  "Preliminary 
Budget"  $Dluxn  i£  different,  from  the  originator  Is  request. 
,  '         .  .-Draw  a  single  line  through  the  amount  being'  revised," and  0 

enter  the  new  figure  immediately  below/-  'Hie  reviewer* 
•    should  indicate "their  jr^tl.^  alongside  any  revised  budget 
•  \       «■  9  ^amounts/  (No.  dotation  is  necessary  "if  reviewer  agrees  with. 

'  ,  the  amount  requested.)    .  9  ,      fc       0         *-*  , 

1   .      (2)    Indi  cate  youc  comments  in  the  space  provided  at  „the  bottom  ol*' 
.  the  form;  sign  annate  in  tji*  space*  provided  on  the 'top.  of  the 
•  form.  *  .  '** 

f3m    Distribution  of  the* Forms 

'  a*  Building  Department  Budgets*  ,         "  -  1       \  *  * 

V  ^    '     *  -4,       *  '       ,      -  % 

•  (1)'  Fallowing  the1  Pyramid,  Director's  review^  with  the  Principal/ 
.      .      r    '    all  four  copies  of  the  budget  fprm  axe  routed  intact  to  the  /- 
„  .  Assistant*  Superintendent,  by  Feftniary.1Z.th* 

N    1  ^2)    Following  iht  Assistant  Superintendent1*  review  with  the  r  .  ,^ 

Dinector,  the  Principal  is  given  the  bottom  cofjy,  the 


* 


Assistant  Syplrir4jp^t!s  copy  is  retained,  and  the  top 

bfonb; 


two  copies  arj  rourtoT      the  Director  of  Atjiainistratfon  by 
.b      "f  •  t  Feb^^arv  -ggtfT.  V  *•  >r      _    '  A 

District-wide  'jasjj&SjgflaJ  ^rv4ea/  Department  Budgets     when  review 
.is'co^leted  b^  the  ^Assistant 'Superintendent,  the  District  Department 
Head  is  given  the.  bottom  copy, 'the  Assistant  Superintendent  retains^' 
his  copy,  and 'the  top*  two  copies  are  rflyted  to  the  Director  of  *  * 
Administration  by  March  lz±h, .  ^ 


SECTION  900 

300  *  REQUISITION  INFORMATION 


301  REQUISITION  CALENDAR 

Category  '  „   Due  Dates, 


1«    Physical  Education  and 
Athletic  Supplies  ' 
Date  due  in  respective  office: 

-  Principal  t  •  February  3 

►    n  Business,  Affairs.   9  «  •  February  14 

2«*  Printed  'Foras  / 

"  Date  due  in /respective  office: 

Principal  ^               *  February  3 

Publications  P^SruaVy  TgT" 

|,      /  * 

3.  Art  Supplies       •  ' 

D£t«  due"in  respective  office: 

-  Principal  ■  February  14 

t  Business  AfCs^irs    ,  ^  Jjbruary  28,  ^ 

4.  Science  Sujfplies       .*  § 
Dat-e  due  in  respective  efface:       ,  " 

-  Principal  >                         l         February  21 
Business. Affairs'   _  %    .     ^  _Marph  7fc -  „ 

▼  S  .   -      #  . 

J*    Magazines  And  Periodicals 

Date  due  in  respective  office:  . 
-  '  -  Principal/  »  *  March  7 

-  Business 'Affairs  March  21 

6.  Textbooks/ Workbooks,  and  -    ^  ^  ~ 
.    *  Text  Booklets       -  . 

Pate  due  in  "respective  office:  ^  m 

-  Principal         -  '     *    \  March ^  ' 

-  Business  Affairs  terch  21 

7.  TTftrteKtarv  Teachers1  Materials" 

and  Departmental  "materials    t  ; 
Da,te  due  *in  respective  office: 

-  Principal  ■     *  1  April  11 

-  Business*  Affairs     \  Mby.  A  21 


PuVtOV  General  Acquisition 
»  - 

PU-101  General  Requisition 


PU-101  general  Requisi&on 


FtJ-1C0  General 'Requisition 


PU-101  General Jpquisitic 


PU-101  General- Requisition. 


PU-101  W£ral'  Requisition 


8,    SpnoTirinyy  Teachers'  Materials 
and* departmental  MuAe  rials  (l 


Date  dul  in  re3P&c$ive  office: 
-^Principal'     #    *  t  April  -18 

-  Business  Affair^  4  *     May  9 

9,'    Library  Books,  Library  Supplies,  ,  * 

"  .  '  and  Audio  Visual  3uppiif»e»  »  ^ 
\  Date  "due*  in  respective  office s 

*-  Principal  May  9 

-  Business  .Affairs  May  ,  23 
+  Centr^  Processing  May  21 

*       (Library  Sooks)  .  * 


^des  dlstrlct-url  je  "department  supplies')'- 


PU-101  General*  Requisition 


a  PU-T01  Ifil'sb  Nhltiple 
jOrder  Porta  for  books) 


Otipftrv  .  «  i  T   PUQ  PatCfl   MuthntJ  of  fag^l  inning  ' 

lb.    Rebinding  *■  Library  Book       *  *  -      ■  * 

and  Textbook         *  '  #%  „ 

Date  due  in  respective  office*        .     .  #  ^    .:  *   -       5  c  ,  ~ 

_^-Principal       -  May  *    30  '  FO-101  General  Requisition 

^^T^tfc^Jness  Affairs  *  1    „  June  .6  *  - 

Related  Comments      %p  ^    *  * 

fipHpmerYt  Requisitions  should  accompany  your  budget  form,, 

302  EXPLANATION  OP  HIj!|  REQUISITION  CALENDAR  .  x 

A.   ▼bllowin^  is  a,  brief  description  of  each  category  of  requisitions  included 
*■     on  the  requisition  calendar.-  .  ' 

"1  .     Physical  Biuca-tiir  ,nr»f  F3JJ  irui  Winter  Athtf>t^  Supplier,  -  represents  . 

athletic  uniforms,    Jails,, bats,  etc  used  in  Phy  Ed  and  At}deti,cs.' 
•*         •      \  • 

m-  ,     *  *       f,  X  >» 

2.    Panted  Forms  -  represents  all  printed  foms  to  be  print©!  by  the 

Publication  Department.    Attach  a >  sample  of  each^fcrm  being  requested. 

Jm%   Art  Supplies  ->  represents  all^eneral  use  art-  supply  itfcms. 

Xm    Science  Sippl  \  p.r,  -  represents  chertdcals,  laboratory  glassware  and 

supplies.    Specify  date  wanted  on  orders  for  preserved  or  live  specimens. 

5.  frkpazlnes  and  Tcvi  yjirirvl  r.  -  includes  all  magazines  and  periodical 
*       '  "    requests  for  library  as  well  as  other  departments. 

6.  Teirthockfi^  ^Srjchockn  ,,  and  Tent  <Bpcj;1  r>tn  -  only  t^03e  test  booklets  which 
are  ordered  with  spociftp.  booksY    Eevsure  to  indicate  the  edition,*  c  py- 

*   .  "    right  and  grade  level .  K^/  * ■  ~      '  . 

8.    'Teaffiy a*t     t er 4 1 1 "  A;d  -  D e r t men t q  1      t er  1  .i  1  a ' represents  all  materials 
«  and  supplies  not  of  ^general  use  rrfture.    Included  aro  gym  uniforms, 


,         any  other  materials  nor^lly  'associated  with  only  one  or  two 
tments.    library  and  audio  visual  It  eras*  are  covered  under ^a  separate 


locks 
'.departments 
category  below?* 


i  Q^Lihnyrv  BccEnr  /Ah  raryg;  Suppliers f  and  A^o  'Vi^l*  Sailor, 

'    ^    " ;  >  *  :  *        t  n    /     4  * 

a.  Libjrary  boolfgTaiid  supplies      i&elude^'Aoks,  professional  Ij^-ary  \ 
-;-..»"    ,    materials,  and  other  supply  items.     #■  ♦  4  '  ' 

*  '  •  •  \     •**  ' 

•  *    b.  Audio  visual  supplies  -  includes  general  use  'supply  items  used*  in 

*   all  bttlTdings.    These,  items  ^a re  requisitioned  by  each  building  and 

*^  •  purchased  centrally.    Filmstrips,  etc.  should  bo  previewed  through^ 

central  audio  visual.     *  4 

10. 1  R*»M nd  1  sg  ^»»  Lltgto^aalL  aad  lejcthock  r  Requisition  should  ^indicate- 
quantity -to  be  rebound.    *3ooks  .should"*  be  ,"held  in  the  school  receiving" 
i  area  awaiting  p^k-up  by  bindery. %  .(Send  requisitions  only  tojpfurcha3lng.)j> 

•  \  '  % 

|U    Requisition  Approval  Process.    Requisitions.  ncVoally  flvw  from  the  1  nd ividuaj. 
teacher  to  his  'iepartmert  chairman,  to  building  principal,  to  business  affiinc. 

1;    AH  instractiona^requisitic^e  require  the  signature  o£%the  Building".  v_ 
PrlnApal.    (Provisional  books  and  library  booTcs"  should  normally  be 
'  x«q^*sted  by  the  Resource  -enter  through  ^ntralizea  f#roc^5Bsing  in  order 
y     -       .  that 'they  can.be  properly  catalogued  J  ,  - 


2.  To  'f aoilitate  the  administrative  review  functioryaa  it  specif ically 
relates  to  instructional  need,  the* following  types  of  requests  will 
also  require  the %  signature  of  the  Pyramid  Director: 

*  •    *       s* »  •  •  *      ,--  * 

-  Cdpital'  Eicpen4fture3cIiiRuding/*R^placeaient  of  Equipment 
r  V'  -  New  Programs  or  Program'  Changes  /  f  I 

'&  -  All  -Travel     ■  ,%  v  ^  w* 

•^Gif^s  and  Donation^  From,  Outside  Organizations,  or  Student  # 
\     *      Activities,,,  ahd  Mohies  Used  to  Subsidize- an    Educational  Program. 
*  *   (TTftese  also*  require  Boaj^d  approval,)        *  '  " 

•  ^         p  ■»  *  *  ,  4  • 
'    H  •  * 

C#    R&fuisttlonfe  for  periodicals  *ar'e  tb  covervthe  current  school  year  only, 
the  reJpSs 


D.  Requisitions  for  j^a-expfendarble  workbooks  should  be  "f lagged"  so  that%Hey 
will  be  charged  to  the1  build  ^jfe-text  account.  (See  Section  No.  403  for*  ^ 
a  definition  of- non-4cpendablerfBrkbooks.l 

E#    Items  abailable  from  the  District 'Warehouse  do  not  have  to  be 'requested 
(  According  to 'the  above  calendar,*  Itiis  suggested  fchatf*yarehouSfc -items  be  % 
ordered  in  logical  groupings  periodically* during  the  year  a-s,  they  are    *  ^ 
'  .  needed,    Please  fiark.the  special  warehouse  requisitions  clearly  with  tfte 
budget  year.  * 


>       ;i00    GO  IDE  FOR  CLASSinCATIOH  0?  DISBPRSPffltf  TRAHSACTIOHS'* 

The  following  subjecta;define  and  illustrate  jarious  types  of  .disr 
bursement  transactions  in  an  attempt  to^tfacilitate  the  proper. 
*frla*sif  ication  fJWBcpet^itur*  iteas. 


-      -  -  *  •     ■         .  ■  - 

msnmsi^  pmim  'supplies  a^ 


pUPPHES  ^  af e„  articles  which  are  consumed  In  current  use  or  article* 

with  a  relatively  short^serfice  life  and  small  unit  cost  which  are  , 

frequently  replaced  without  additioa  to"  the  value  of  tlw*  physical 

+        »  t» 
properties  of 'the  school 'district.  .  * 

W  *  *  •         •  . 

Abulias  generally  jmy  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing groups  f  K  s'  - 

•  /  ♦ 

i  '  : 

.    '  -  •■  * 

•J  OJ  .  *  - 


st  should  indicate*  the  aiifaflE      n?n^^ls        subecrfcptic-n  is  to 
cover,    (i.e.,  9  months,  12  months)  ,  ' 


Fti  11-74 


v 


1*  Artielaa  that  arc  MMtrojvd        nes^or  that 
gradually  eonmmgL  when  used.  ' 
Bwaples*    Pape^/ peocila,' ohalk,  dinars  / 
2*   Articles,  thft  hare  a  relatively  short  service  life 
and  repiacenante. 


foBjaples>   Brooaa,  aopa,  bruahoa,  rubber  stupe,  light 
bulaa    .  . 

•       '    •      '  V        "  <4a. 
3.   Articlea  fratpwntly  broken  in  ordinary, uae  and  mart  11  ▼ 

articlee  that  ms^  be  replaced  frequently. 

*  « 

Bcaaplest    Teat  tubes ,  .thumb  tacka^  keys,  paper  " 
clips,  fuses  -     s  t 

4«k  Articles  which  do*  not  belong  to  any  one  of  the  three 

preceding  classes,  but  which  have  a  par'nnit.  e3«t  of 

t2^00  pj:  la/is  'fyH  have  a  normal  useful  life  of  *  . 

Examples!    Screwdrivers,  pliers,  wrenches;'  hammers,  frying 
I-  ,    \  pans,  small  mixers,  specialised  instructional- 

.         #  itemd  too  inexpensive  and  too  nondurable  to  .. 

treat  as  equipment  -  commonly  used  in*  science, 
physics^  fetology,  home  economics, *phy3ical. 

%      education  areas,;  locljCS.  ™^4rn1   rhytHm*  lTi«»™m«nt*« 

stop  watches,,  field  hockey  sticks,  physical 
«|Uiucation  and  athletic  uniforms,  safety  glasses, 
^Psajc-top  accessory  Iteou^  kits  commonly  used 
r  'in  science  program,  etc.  ,  V 


mi  .  DISTlkuiSHI>^  BETWEEN  SUPPLIES  AKD^EQUtPMEWt 

\  I  ~,  ™  *  t 

Is'  *    1  .  i  »,     ,    :  \  * 

ffiJIFM&IT'-  these  ahtteled  of  physical  property  -having  a  fairly  per- 
manent  natu^e/o^er  than -buildings' and  ltfnd, 'which  add  to  tha*physical 
properties  of  trafcehool, district.  fc  ^ % 

All** articles*  that  have  a  permanent  usefulness  ■  over  a*  eonsid arable* 
period  of  time  and  are  not  consumed  or  destroyed  %n  use,  or  articles' 
which  *do?to*the  value  pf  the  school  district's,  physical  proper^t&a,  « 
should  be  classified  as  equipment.  .  [  .  ,  • 


-(••  •..  •••«•• 


equipment  item  normally  ho  a  nil  ooat  Of  fc6.00  oxltta  ifid  * 

UffSful  life  Of  /  \o~">f-  *  .  • 

EraAplee.  •  A  morie  or  slide  projector,  encyclopedias, 

7**^  globes naps,  camera* ,  lawn  mowers, 
band  uniforms,  kindergarten  furniture  In-* 
eluding  stores  aj*T>efrigerator8,  headset^, 
•  Junction  boxes,  anisic  .stands,  Musical  instrument 
mt  audio  Tiaual  -equipnafft  fiflAil*  playrcund 
•  equipment,  eBo.  •  ■ 


.  i&7\  DiSipxmsnxi ^etwees  otiumto  Ganmi  supplies  amp*  " . 

'DEPARTMB1TAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  materials  _ 

s      •  I 

BUILDING,  GENERAL  SUPPLIES-,  are  supply  -items  of  a  general  tffce  nature 
which  ma/  be  budgeted  and  acc££ted  for  on  a  faulldiag  jfllftj  Ihia 
type  itam  is  normally  u^ed  in  several  different  instructional  areas  and 
usually  available  from  the  district  warehouse**     *  * 


Examples  i  *  Paper  "articles  such  as  5*  Duplicator  and 
,     \  mimeograph  paper,  drawing  paper,  ffle 

*    folders,  construction  paper,  envelopes/ 
scratch  pads,  wrapping  paper,*  writing 
paper,  etc*  "  - 

•  *     *  * .  • 

-  General  supply  items  such  &sy  -Qialki  i 
clay  crayons,  cleaAers,  compasses,  erasers,  *' 
felt  markers, .glue, -tape,  pins,  stencils, 
^     *  •  .   carbons,  paper  fasteners,  pencils,  rubber 

bands,  rulers,  tape,-  staples,  paint,  etc.  » 

General  supplies  obtained  by  the*4tL  &Qd 
Business  Education  departments  should  oe 
•budgeted  by  individual  subject  area  and 
f  '  therefore  treated  as  Departmental  Iristruc- 

f    '  tional  Materials.  ,*  '  *  . 

^  .  ■>  ■  ' 

*     ,.^XtTia  suggested"  that  .Genera^  Supplies  used 
'  ,m  in  other  subject  area 3  and.  grade  leve^ 

f  -         programs  normally- be  budgeted  and  accounted 
for -*i thin  the  Principal^  Department.  Ttav-f 
ever,  at,  the  Principal1  a- discretion  these 
itema  may  be  incorporated  into  the  individ- 
,    „  ual  programs  *iif  the  building  and  treated 

'<      '  as  Departmental  Instructional  Material*. 

.  i 

.  •  •  •        •  /  .  ■  i  ■ 


155     •   '  ■  , 

* 
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DgARTMBTTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATBttALS  J  £p  0j»cl*l±i«i  fupplj  ttOtf,  MtofY 
S<o«ral  use  nature  but  rather  used  at  thef  department  level  and  are  budfeted  aid 

accounted  for  on  .a  dflBflrtnaaftaJ  im™i  h««>«t»_  This  type  item  is  normally 

uaed  in  only  one  or  a  fev  instructional  subject  areae.  *     a  * 

-Samples:    Science  test  tubes,  t>eakers,  home  economic 
%  '         towels  |  sfell  dollar  value  industrial  art^ 

tools /expandable  math  vorkbopks,  etc.  * 

^  ,  *  "*        -V-  * 

"•403    DISTIUCUIgfDO-  BETWEEM  EXPENDABLE  WORKBOOKS  AMD 
NON-EXf  fflDABLS  WORKBOOKS 


EXPENDABLE  WORKBOOKS    (Budgeted  and  accounted  £or  as  Inatrufttlorinl 
Materials)-  consists  of  all  those  mate3£*fs  normally  ^consumed,  \n  the  • 
y^ar  received.    These  materials  may  be  either  used  in  lieu  of  a  basic 
text~~or  usai  as  a  supplement  to  "the  basic  text. 


NON-EXfr^DABLE  WORKBOOKS    (Budgeted -and  accounted  for  as  Textbook 
Material       consists  cf.  all  those  materials  serving  the  "same  purpose 
as  the  basic  t^ct  and  which  have  a  useful  life  approx±natfhg%that  of 
the  basic  text,  .         ;  *  ' 


404    DISTIBgUISHIKG  BETWEEN  SITES BtfltblfcS 


*  AND  EQUIPMENT-  * 


SITES  -  consist  of.- all  items  directly  related  ?o  the  groups  and  not 

forndjig  an  integral  part  of  the  fruildingv    Included  als  'sites  are  grading, 

landscaping,  .seeding  and  planting/of  shrubs  and  tree.*,  sidewalks,  *Taod- 

ways,  retaining  walls,  fertees*  surfacing  of  parking  lots  and  athletic 

fields,  flag  polfcs,  digging  of  well,  water  hook-up  *and  drain  fields  outside 

•   *S  '  .  .  'Of  -  ~       *  * 

the  confines  of  the  building,  ,etc.«        f  '    1  .V 


gfflBflBg  -  constat  of  all  Item*  directly  a  peH  of  the  buildim/and 
include  items  which  are  permanently  aff^ced  to,  and  therefore  form  an 
integral  part  of\t£e  building*    Included  as  buildings  are,  heat  lug  and 
related  fUel  storage  tanks,  air  conditioning,  -ventilating,  electrical,  .  \ 
pluming,  flr^  protection  and  other  building  service  systems j  built-in 
equipment  common  to  home  economics,  science  and  industrial  arts  areas;  ' 

carpeting,  draperies,  etq.  * 

*» 

fawirtgKT  -  consists  of  all  items  sdeh  as  furniture >  machinery  and 
rehicles  which  are  nflt  intergral  £krts  of  the  building*    Included  as^ 
equipment  are  mchines  temporarily  affixed  to  the  building  by.  bolts 
such  as* drill  presses,  lathes,  physical  education  equipqppt,  playground 
eqoipBent,  etc.  *>      t  ' 

.       "  '"am   DI3TIBC0I&I1C  BETWiBf  RBPAIK  IMP  MAl8TBfi2tCE 
?y  CAPITAL  ErPQfl)ITUR£  IMPROVTKMTS "  7 

flEPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  L  connate  of  those  activities  concerned  with 

keeping  school  district  site's,  buildings  and  equipment  at  their  original 

condition  of  completeness  or  efficiency.    Included  are  expenditures  £or 

repair  of  service  systems  and  other  built-in  equipg*it.L  Expenditures 

for  repairs  of  building  structure*  which  do  not  clearly  increase  the  value 

of  existing  facilities  are  properly  #cjiargeable  to  the  repair  and         *    . » 

•  •  *- 
*  "■  * 

naintenance  accounts*  ^ 

.      .J       .  •      *  . 

g/LPtTAL  EXPBOITURE  IMPROVEMENTS  -  consists  of  Initial  or  additional  flilfi. 

•  *  * 

or  tolldllg  expenditures  which  are  of  such  magnitude  as.  to  be  properly 

hanlled  as  a  capital  expenditure  item.  *  A*  a  'general  guidf,  if  changes  of 

partitions,  roof  structure,  or  walls  are  no}  involved,  the  expenditure  is 

''retorted  as  a  repair  -and  naintenance  it«^  If  mich  changes  axa  involved, 

the  expenditure  la- charged  to  a  capital  expenditure  account*    tefor  repair 

project  which  clearly  iaereeee  the  value  of  a  eA  ore*tend  the  useful 
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lift  of  the  building       properly  be  treated  as  a  capital  expenditure 


To  be  proper!/  classified  as  either  a  site  or  building  improvement  item 
qpfler  capital  expenditure,  an  item  duet  have  a  uoat  of  at  leasts  1500,00  and 
a  useful  life  of  a  leae.t  20  year  a.    Scamples  of  major  repairs  vhich  may 
properly  be  handled  as  a  eapital  expenditure  item  include: 


Replacement  of  Vent  tan  Blinds  , 
•  Replacement  of  Lockers 
«  Bpoxy  Painting 

-  Parking  Lot  Seal-Gote  and  Blacktop  Overlays 

-  Replacement  of  Large  Air  Conditioning  Compressors 


406  pisTqransHiWG  between  replacement  of  .equipment 

I  ANIX  EQUIPMENT 


REPLACEMENT  OP  B^'lPMEflT  -  consists  of  all  piece-for-piepe  replacement 
of  equipment  piece— foi*-piece  replacement  is  meant  the  replacement  i 

of  a  complete  unit  of  equipment  by  another  complete  unit  of  equijJment 
serving  the  *****  purpose.    The  purpose  and  not  the  cost  of  .the  new" 
item  in  relation  to  the  old  item  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
proper  handling  °f  sn  item* 

EQUIPMENT  -  consists  V  expenditures  which  result  in  the  tyjJLja]  np  addittfiflfti 
acquisition  of  equipment  items. 


J  88 
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■UOOtT  tXPlANATION  tonM 


LOCATION 


DCPAftTMfttT 


Instructions: 

1%  Uw  typtwrtttr  or  prim  with  btH  pom  pen. 

2.  ExpUin  iptciftci  by  rttotinf  nttdt  to  yoaivpfo^afn. 

3L  Routing  of  thii  form  stmt  tt  budot t  tttim«te  form. 


OOJfCT 
»VJMSF« 


„OSJtCT  DCSCWl^TlQN 


EXCLAMATION 


W^*«to  Mi  ¥*tlow  to  0»*«c*to*  •#  A^ntniftfM «fl 
Plftfe  fM6tft«1  toy  AWmi«*»tf  »I0»  A#0f  frvtof  Swtff  ' 


«  -I 


i 
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ERIC 


I 


MIDGET  EXPLANATION  FORM 


LOCATION 


DE  PA  WTMC  NT 


Instruction*: 

1.  Um  typt*rtttr  or  print  with  bat)  point  pon.** 

'   2.  Explain  iptcif  «•  by  rtitting  notdt  to  your  program. 

3.  Routing  of  tWi  fornyarnt  w^odgtt  ti timstt  form. 


1  I   

OBJECT 

NUMern  . 
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REQUIRED  READING 
Budget  Planning 


PROGRAM  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMAJION 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL JtfSTfclCT  NO,.  000 
CURRENT  BUDGET 


mCtAl  EWCATIC*  - .  SCHOOL  ^PyiHISTHATIOH 


/  / 


w-scyoot  ■  11 
nociM  see? 2 


P  ICC  3AM  AR£A  )      "V  / 

STATEMENT  OF'GOALS  AM)  OBJ ECt IVES 

frovi^  ep«cie?i».ed  eJainUtrative  support  end  technitel  eupervieion  to  teechere  ent^awilUry 
•pcfcUl  station  suit,  and  provide  eenorel  profra*  quality  control  £or-th*  4*7,  ta  aa?  eptclal 
services  offered. 

fMftMM  OBJECTIVES: 


1.  Seeur^  ntcessary  peter/ele  end  euppliee  /or  outgoing  pwgfane 

/    t  j  /    '  '  ' 

2.  Insure  .that  epproprictc  lntcke  end  case  »ene|t«ene  activities  ere  developed  aad  iawolroV- 
*  finding  teates    /  /    /  *  ^ 

3.  /Monitor  end/ or  direct  eteff  developeient  end  sanation  prograsi 

.   Carry  Out  expropriate  evaluerione  vithin  the  epecial  etetlon  .  • 

$m   Cooounlcete  prograa  £0  parent*  end  cotnmnit/ 

6,   Develop  and  plan  new  programs  14  concert  with  fpcalel  Education  Division  end  itete  policy 


HNANCIAj/  INFORMATION 
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REQUIRED  READING 

Budget  Planning 


s 


PROGRAM  ORIENTED  BUDGETING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEM  FOR  MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  (POBAS)*  , 


PORAS  reflects  both  the  educational  and  administrative  objectives 
of  a 'school  district.    This  contrasts  vith  the  present  system, 
"Performance  Budgeting,"  which  works  merely  to" assess  the  work 
efficiency  of  broad  administrative  and  management  functions*    In  a 
POBAS  there  is  no  longer  the  conventional  accounting  philosophy  of 
recording  depend itures  against  Just  the  expenses  categories,  but 
a  more  comprehensive  inethod  that  allows  recording  and  reporting  of 
multiple  dimensions  of  information. - 

With  rising  costs,  with  an  increased  demand  by  the  public  for 
more  services  for  the  expended  dollar,  with- a  rapidly -increasing 
population  and  the  resultant  need  for  large  capital  outlays,  th6*  1 
district  administrators  and  school  boards  are  Suddenly  being  pressured 
for  good,  detailed,  'financial  planning  and  a  way  to  measure  results  , 
against  these t plans.    The  POBAS  allows  planning  at  multiple  levels. 
Using  this  system  it^is  possible  to  plan  for  several  years  and  *  . 

retain  financial  data  from  previous  years. 

* 

POBAS  ia  the  "vehicle"  for  wprking*  towards  the  plaitning,  programing, 
budgeting  system  (PPBS) .    PPfiS  consists  bf  the  following: 

•  Planning.  Development  of  the  broad  goals  and  objectives  relative 
to  each  program.  "    *       s  /  , 

•  Programming.  Development  of  methods  which  when  implemented  will  * 
achieve  the  .district fs  plans. 

•  Budgeting.  Relating  pfograths vto  resources.    POBAS  now  provides 
the  capability  of  converting  cpmjteting  programs  within  a  district 
into  the  dollars  necessary  tq  implement  the  programs. 


*  1  ""  *        *  i 

Pro  gr*™ -oriented  budget ing  and  accounting  'system  for  Minnesota 

*distrlctsl    St.  Paul: -Minnesota  State  Department  of  Edqca^ion, 

1971*.  (Summary) 


•  Accounting.  Interpretation  of  expenditures  and  receipts  as 
they  relatp  to  budgets  and  as  they  might  affect  "programs. 

•  Reporting.    Performance  of  the  budgeting  and  accounting  function 
and  interpretation  of  data.  * 

•  Evaluating.  Determine  whether  the  programs  achieved  their  tie'sired 
results.  *  •  • 

Items  3,  4,  tod  &  above  ar€?  £OBAS  functions.  \ 

Several  management  and  organizational  decisions  should  be  * 
resolved  prior  to  embarking  on  the  POBAS  system:  degree  of  budget 
decentralization,  role  of  district  coordinators  and  consultants  and  - 
budget  responsibilities. 

•     ■      *  •  > 

To  build  the  budget  involves  the  financial  .department  to  guide 
in  understanding,  and  disseminating  the  financial  needs  of  a  school 
district,  departmental  heads  to  determine  those  budget  items  that 
will  frffect  their  programs,  and  the  district  superintendent  and 
school  board  to  make  sound  budget  decisions  based  on  adequate 
information. 

-  • 
.  Since  the  budget  is  the  basic  f  inane ial?Han  of  the  schopl 
district,  the  system  must  be  able  to  indicate  how  well  the  plan  is 
being  followed.    As  wit*  all  plans,,  we  can  realistically  expect  that 
in  some  areas,  the  actual  expetfditures  will  exceed  the  plan.  Conse- 
quently^ the  system  must  be  geared  to.  report-when  a  portion  of  a  H 
budget  is  approaching  its  allocated  dollars.    In  this  way,  the 
financial  departmeawt  will  be  able  to  evaluate  the  impact  that  over- 
spending in  one  area  may  have^n  thejentire  department,  school,  ^ 
or  district.  .  * 

I©\  the  POBAS,,  a  coding  system  is  use.d  throughout^  The  following  * 

afe  the  normal  coding^ dimensions -used  within  the  system: 

•  Organizational  unit.  Identifies  the  level  that  its  department 
is  involved  in.  /  * 

•  Department.  Identifies  the  area  under  a  single '"administrative  head. 

•  Source/course/projectr,  F  ar  those  expenditures  made  through  non- 
district  .financed  aid  programs,  for  budgeted  courses,  or  for  special 
projeptff. 

•  Object.  Identifies  budgeted  line  items. 

There  are  also  special  co  des  f or  additional  information. 


In  planning  budgets  for  a  school  financial  accosting  system, 
some  timing  problems  present % themselves  regarding  future  years  budgeting, 
fiscal  versus  calendar  years,  and  the  levying  requirements  involved.  • 
Therefore,  a  history* of  budgeted  expenditures  for  the. previous  year, 
the  present  year,  the  next  year,  arid  the  second  year  must  be  retained. 
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REQUIRED  READING 


THE  BUDGET  DOCUMENT 


Basic  to ? the  budget  document  are  three  major  divisions:  the 
educational  plan,  the  expenditure  plan,  and  the  revenue \plan. 

The  educational  plan  is  the  center  around  which  everything 
.  else  .is  built  and  the  determining  factor  for  both  expenditures  and 
revenue.  .An  educational  plan  must  have  its  objectives  developed 
and  accepted ,  and  it  must  be  organized  to  accomplish  educational  , 
objectives. 

The  expenditure  plan  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  educational 
plan  into  costs.    The  various  expenditures  are  classified,  and  basic 
data  .are  ^atlWed  to  determine  the  cost  of  each  classified  item. 
The  budget  is  an  estimate,  but  it  is  based  upon  known  facts. 
,  *  » 

The  revenue  plan  is  a  carefully  conceived,  detailed  estimate 
of  receipts  which  can  be  used  to  finance  the  proposed  educational 
plan.    In  theory,  the  educational  pl»an  shouldL determine  the  expenditures 
which  in  turn  shoul4-det ermine  the  revenue  plan.    However,  a  practical 
'situation  should  be  considered  along  with  the  theoretical  situation. 

The  budget  process  is  a  cyclic  never-ending  function  consisting 
of  the  following  basic  steps:  *  % 

•  Planning.  Involves  the  whole  school  arid  community.  m  ' 

•  Coordinating ,  Coordinate  the  plans  suggested  and  integrate  the  * 
results  into  a  unified  whole/  . 

•  Interpreting.  Public ^support  requires  public  understanding. 

v  •  Presenting.  Consistsf6f  ^hearings,  committee  reports,  research 
findings,  accounting,  reports,  etc.* 

•  Approving .  The  board  of*  education  formally  adopts  the  "budget  aa 
presented.    This  goes  on  throughout  the  year. 


ERLC 


Roe,  W.  H.  School  business  ^management *  ,New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  1961.  (Summary)  > 

f  •  .  *  i  * 
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•  Administering.  The  administration  attempts  to  get  the  most 
return  for  the  money  spent.    Administration  means  the  sound 
management  of  *11  the  classifications  that  go  to  make  Up  the  budget. 
*.    #  Appraising  The  board  of  education  and  the  administrators 
determine  whether  the  budget  is  really  functioning. 


•  / 
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REQUIRED- READING  *  / 

,    '*  \ 

v  Budget  Planning  4 


7  • 

{ 


\  PPB^S,  AND  DISTRICT  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION* 


Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting,  Evaluation  Systems  (PPBES) 
consists  of  two  basic  components:  the  analytical  and  the  organizational. 
TJie  analytical  component  is  a  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  how 
to  best  allpcate  resources.  ,  The,  following  several  steps 'are  involved: 

•  Definition  of  goals.  Goals  must  be  defined  in  a,  measurable  way* 

•  Gap  definition.  Determine  whether  there  is  a  gap  between  the 
goal  and  present  levels  of  achievement . 

•  Model  building.    It  is  necessary  to  understaryi  the  relationships 
between  school  inputs  and  school  outputs  fin  terms  of  cause  and  effect. • 

•  Development  of  alternatives.    Develop  alternative  programs  from 
which  to  choose  a  means  *  to  the  goal.    The  quality  8f  the  program  ultimately 
chosen  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  quality  of  the  alternatives  suggested. 

•  Criteria  of  choicey  Eliminate  the  .inferior  solutions,  avoi3  grossly 
wasteful  means,  and  choose  the  means  which  are 'optimal  rather  than 
merely  feasible.  h 

4s-  •  Evaluation.    Assess  the. extent  to  which  the  chosen  alternative 
has  realized  the  goal.,  »  r  # 

The  organizational  compqpent  is  made  up  of  several  sub- components: 

•  Division  of  laboor.  Divide  the  analytical  component  amo^g  the  m 
different  levels  of  the  organization. 

•  Analytical  staff.  Each  level  of  the  organization  should  have  a 
planning  staff. 

•  Program  budget  and  information  systems >  .  A  program  budget  is  a 
document  which  displays  budgetary  information  in  terms  of  programs 

and  a  framework  for  analysis  and  planning.    A  computer-based  information 
system  is  also  needed. 


ERLC 


Van  Geel,  T.  PPBS  and  district  resource  allocation.  Administrator's 
Notebook,    1973,  _22  (1),  1-4.  (Summary) 
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•  ReVorting  system.  Reports  need  to  be  made  explaining  the  qhoices 
.reached  and  justifying  the  conclusions.  , 

•  Evaluation*  The  work  of  each  level  must  oe 'evaluated  by  the  next- 
higher  level-.  ♦        /  ~ 

A  study  was  done  in  two  school  districts  to  determine  whether 
school  districts  will  allocate  .their  resources  by  attempting  to 
use  criteria  oh  efficiency  and  effectiveness  or  whether  decisions^ 
will 'continue  to*be  based 'on  guesswork  an<t  pblitics.    Results  ahowe«L 
that  neither  of  the  schools  had  actually  incorporated  the  nise  of  PPBES 
nor  intended  to  uhe  the  -PPBES  methods  for  deciding  how  its  resources 
should  be  allocated. 


V 
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\  •  *       '     •    '  . 

Barro  /  S.M.     Developm^t  of  a\ program  structure.     In  S,A.  Haggart  . 
(Ed.),  Program  budgeting  for  school  district  .planning.  Engle-. 
wood>Cliffs;  N.  J.  :    Educational  Technology  publications!  1972.  * 

Classification  of  disbursements: 'Independent  School  District  No.  000. 

Haggart,  S.A.^  Considerations  \n  i&v^lctping  a  program  budgeting,  sys- 
tem/   In  S.A.  Haggart  (Ed A,  Program  budgeting  for  schto}  dis-  * 
trict  planning.    Englewood  vliffs,  N*J.:  Educational  Technology 
Publications^,  197£.  \     \"   %  ' 

Haggart,  4S.A._  Program  budgeting  f^r  improved  school  district  plan-  v. 
ning.  ^ In 'S.A.  Haggart  (Ed.)  ,  qyogtam  budgeting  for  school 
*  district  planning.    Englewood  Cliffs,  N.jT:    Educational  Tech-  * 
nology  Publications,  1972. 

Handbook  II;     Financial  accounting,  classification  and  standard  termi- 
nology for  local  and  state  school  systfems.    Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1973. 

Jordan',  K.F.    School  business  administration.    New  York:   JR\e  Ronald  » 
Press  Co.,  19^9.  -  '         '  •  1 

Knezevich,  S«.J.,  &  Fovlkes,  J.G.    RusjLness  management* of  local  school 
systems .  Ney  York.:    Harper  L  Brothers,  1960.      *  j 

ft  '  A 

Linn,  H.H.  (Ed.).     School  business  admihistr^ion.    New  Yorki  The 
Ronald  Pre^s  Co.,  1956.  #  #* 

Operating  budget--1975-76;    Independent  ^School  District  No., 000. 

♦Osview,  L.i  &  Castettet,  W.B.    Budgeting  for  better  schools.  Engle- 
wood Cliffs,  N.J.:'    Prentice-Hall^ Inc. ,  1960 

PPBS  for* people  who  don't  understand  PPBS.    Wortfiington,  Ohio:  School 
*    Management  Institute,  1971  % 

Program  and  financial  inf ormatidn:    Statement  of  goals  and  objectives. 

i 

Program-oriented  budgeting  and  accountin^jy&fcem  for  Minnesota  *  school 
districts.    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education, 
1971.         '  .  I  ' 

V  •       .  ,  '        '     *  ' 

Report  of  the  first  national  conference  on  PPBES  in  education.  Paper 

presented  at  the  meeting  of  tha  Association  of  School  Business 

Officials, -1942.         -  • 
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EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete*  this  evaluatiofo1Eor««bj>8ed  on  jthe  exercise (b)  you  have  listed  - 
below  and  return  it  with  <yj ur;>8si|j»e>fr  for  -this,  aection."   An  'envelope  ' 
is  provided.  *    "*  •**  "*L '  * 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  tfUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PACE  KUMBER(S) 
I. 


COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree 
sent  with  each  statement^  »* 


1.  The  cdurse  material  is  veil 
drganlzed  andTtveloped  in  . 
coherent  sequence. 

2.  The  length' and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate. 

3.  The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 

and  Ch^oriesY^.'  '  /■ 

4.  Basically,  the  course  material 
provided  me  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  -which  were  rfey 
tb  me* 

5.  The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
'  concise  and  interesting, 

6*>    The  course  material  provided 
me  with  Activities  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  work 
activities.        •  v 

7.  The  course  material  la  i 
^,closely, related  to  the  *  * 

objectives. 


*  1, 


✓  1 


i 
s 


4  , 


5. 


'  203 
# 


8.    tfhat  vtfuld  you  do  ^to^mprove  &ia  course  material?       '  \  . 


REQUIRED  READINGS 


1.  'Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  ydu  fiitfd  moat  HIIpfuTv-  (Indicate 
by  author  anjjPtitle  or  by  number,  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful    CflTfew^words, .  such  as  ^'background"  or  "Understanding" 
will  be  Efficient)        .     *     ;      "  -  /  -  *     .  \ 


2.    List  aoy  of  the  readings  thrft  were  nof  useful  to  you  and  tell 

wh^  tHey  did  not  meet  your  needs  (the  title  after  the*  appropriate 
word  will  bfe  sufficient):  .         *  .  x>  , 

Nothing  new:4  -% 

Inaccurate:  .  ?  *  *' 

*  # 

Redundant:  '  •       '  / 

Hard  td  Read:  . 

Hard  to  Understand:    •     *    '  ^ 

\s  -  i 

3»    Put  a  ~check  in  the  proper  sp^ce.'  I  would  recommend:      ■»  ^ 

*%     *  + 

^        A)  iBore  or  bther  required  readings 

,  B)  fewer  ot  other  required  "readings  r 
C)  no  change  in. tfie  required  readings 


Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a)? 

A)  %a  .  . 
  B)  No  , 

If  yes,  can. you  suggest  any? 


.*  ft 


III.    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  Ipvel  of 
'  agreement  with  eacR  statement. 


1.  The  assignment  was*  rleatly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  Che  written  assignment 

,  was  reasonable  % 

if    The  written  assignment  really 

*  gave  me  an- opportunity  tQ' 
*     show  what  I  had  learned. 

4  i 

4.    The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity,  it* was 
something  I  presently  do* 


9 

1 

2 

3  . 

4 

1 

« 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j 

V 

1 

'  2 

3 

4 

•5 

,\  •  . 

1 

2s 

3- 

4 

5* 

5.    What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson?  * 


v  6.    Were  other  materials  required,  In  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
completion  of  the  exercises?  "  If  yes,  please  list  them. 
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EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


§ 


0  , 

Complete  this  eValuatiori  form  based  on  the  exercise{s)  you  have  listed 
belop  and\ return  It  with  your  assignment  for  this  section*    An  envelope 
1*  provided. 

/ 

OBJECTIVE  TITLE  •  


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 


X.    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  you*  level  ofVgree- 
neat  with  each  statement.  * 


1.    The  course  material  la  well 
Organized  and  developed  in 
coherent  sequenced' 

2f    The  length  and  scope  of  Itlie 
course  material^was  adequate, 

3.  The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concept^ 
and  theories. 

4.  Bastlwilly,  the  course  material 
provided  me  With  learning'  and 
learning  tools  which  jw£re  new 
to  me. 

5.  The  style  of  writing  was  clear  f, 
concise  and  interesting. 

6.  The  course  material  provided 
me  With  activities  yhich  were, 
practical  and  not  make  work 
activities'. 

i 

7*  The  course  material  is 
closely  related  to  the 
objectives. 


1  ' 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  X 

2 

3 

4 

"  5 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

f  * 

1 

\  .  , 

2 

3 

4.  , 

* 
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8.    What  would  you  do  to  improve  this  xpurse  material?. 


/ 

'  / 

/ 


*  f 


II.    REQUIRED  READINGS  ,    *   ,      ,        .  *  y*' 

1^    Whlch^reading  In  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?*.  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  bf  reading)^  How  vert  they 
helpful?    (A  few^words1*,  such  as  "batiground^  or  "understanding" 
*  will  be  sufficient)  , 


**    *  *  \  t 

I 

•2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to*  you  and  tell   j  !f' 
why  they  did  not  meet  yoyr  needs  (The  titde  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  *be  sufficient): 

Nothfr\g  new:  / 

?  Inaccurate: 

Redundant:  \    v.    *  *    ^  '  ' 

tiard  to  Read:  ,  %  1  - 

Hard  to  Understand:, 

3.    Put  a  check  in  the  ^proper  space.    I  would  recpnunend: 

•  **  .  • 
 _jA)  more  ot  other  required  readings  • 

'     ft)  fewer  or 9 other  required  readings 

C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 
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4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text  (a)? 

-  ;  A)  Yes         .  |  '*  ' 

*     -j  4 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 


Ill,    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


lh    The,  assignment  .was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated.  k 

2,  The  length  of  titne  required  to 
complete  the  written  assignment 

.  was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
„   gave  me  an  opportunity  to 

show  what  I  had  learned. 

*  4.    The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was  ^ 
something  I  presently  do. 


V 


1  . 


5.'    What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  vritten  assignments  for  this 
lesson? 


6i.    Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  thfise  provided,  for 
completion  of  the*  exercises?    If  yes,  please  list  then. 
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PRE.FACE, 


Fiscal  management  is  one  of  -  the  three  courses  in  fche' Special 
Education  Administrator  Training  Program.    The  training  was  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and.  this  ist  the  first  application 
,of  the  cpmpe tency-based*  education  model*     It  is  designed  so  that 
revisions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  the  participants.    The  student,  course  author  and  pre/post 

test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  material* 

*  '  -      i  *     v*     '  »  * 

The  competency  areas  for  the  fiscal  management  cdurse  were 
empirically  derived  frem  the, job  of  the  special  education  a4ministrator 
And  although  additional  competencies  maybe  needed  in  a  specific 
position,  the  following  atfeast,  were  determined  essential  for  your 
performance  on  the  job:'. .  ^ 

Sources  of  Revenue  .  •  , 
Budgeting  Expenditures 

Managing  Fundp  : 
Recordkeeping  and  Reporting  4 

Each  of  the  abbve  has  been  independently  designed  sp>that  the* 
fiscal  management  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.  In 
addition,  the  competency  areas  ^ontain'the  necessary  materials  for 
instruction — including  course  authot  material,  written  questions*;* 
evaluation,  sample  forms;  and  required  readings. 

m  Any  questions  -you  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with  th'e  in- 
structional material  should  be  discussed  with  the  field"  con%ult5nt. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provide  input  'for  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your'needs'  ks  a  special  education 
administrate*  .  * 
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A.  -  Fiscal  Planning 


THe  purpose  of  *  Section  A  is  to  point  out'  that  receipts  are 
nice,  but  they  ddh't  take  care  of  themselves.    They  must  be 
encouraged  and  safeguarded.    This  section  also  explores  some 
pitfalls  in  the  receipt  area  ar^  some  areas  that  need  further 
consideration  in  terms  of  financing  equity. 

With  the  restr^^/^eceipt  picture  for  financing  public 
education,  it  isx  lmgo*J;an1*  to  recognize  some  of  the  variables  and 
trends  which  come  ij*to  play  on  this  picture.    The  proration  of 
state  aid  appropriationfiTis  always  a  possibility  which  could  have 
a  significant  effect  in  any  given  fiscal  period.    The  relatively 
new  excess  cost. reimbursement  approach  to  state  categorical  aids- 
is  most  appropriate  to  the  new  structure  of  foundation  aids  which 
has  developed  since  1971. 
/ 

All  of  your  required  reading  materials  are  "included  in  these 
pages.    However,  it  would  be  helpful  ,to  you  to  discuss  the  concept 
of  excess  cost  reimbursement  with  your  district  superintendent 
or  business  manager,  to  review  the  aifeas  of  categorical  aid  your 
district  receives,  and  to  explore  how  this  concept  might  apply 
to  those  areas. 


i;^  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  FUNDS  ^ 


a.    PRIVATE  SOURCES..  By  far,  the  greatest  part  of  a  school  district 
income  comes  from  two  major  sources.    These  ^re  taxation  and 
aids  from  other  units  of  governments    ^Phe  possibilities-of  * 
supplementing  these  sources  with  significant  amounts  of  income 
from  other  areas  is  qifite  limited. 

One  souyce  of  private  funds  is  made  possible  by  the  delegation 
of  general  management  of  the  school  system  to  the  local  school  board. 
The  board  has  the  authority  to  charge  fees  for  the  occasional  use 
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of  building  facilities,  sell  surplus  or  obsolete  supplies  artd  equip- 
ment,'; rent  entire  buildings  or  parcfels  of  land,  and  charge  fees  for  > 
certain  courses  or  supplies.    It  should/be  noted/  however,  that  the 
rental  6f  butldirjps  or, parcels  of  land  for  purposes  other  than  . 
educational  tan  endanjjer  the  tax  exempt  status  of  that  property. 

Th^  ability  to  charge  tuition  and  fees  is  severely  restricted 
by  law  and  state  regulations.    School  districts  are  under  a  mandate 
to  provide  a  free  education  through  the  normal  twelfth  grade  level 
program  for  vthe  residents  und?r  its  jurisdiction.    A  district  cannot- 
charge  a  resident  child  tuition  for  re?juii*d  program  offerings,  but  * 
.it  can  charge  a  nonresideiit  Mthpt  through,  the  resident  district  or 
Erectly  through,  (he  £irent3T.f  the  placement  is  by  the  parents' 
choice  alone.  t  This  is  a  general  gta^nent  of  tuition  application. 
Note  ,that,  requirements  in  the  urea^ff  special  education  are  defined 
separately  in  the  laws  and  regulations.    Because  progtjfifms  such  as^ 
adult  education  are  beyond  normal  requirements,  tuition  aay >e  charge^ 
to  residents  and, nonresidents  alike. 

The  prohibition  against  charging  for  textbooks  for  normal  programs 
has  been  specifically  stated  in  the  law  for  some  time.    However,  some 
school  districts  require  a  student  tQ  provide  his  own  course  materials, 
to  pay  for  materials  when  a  student  makes  and  retains  an  item  (such 
as  in  woodworking),  and  to  pay  fees  for  certain  services  (such  as 
towel  service  in  physical  education).    These  have  provided  some  form 
61  source  of  private  funds, .but  the  1974  Legislature  had  enacted 
legislation  which  would  further  restrict  these  practices,  effective 
July  1,  1975.        1  "    .  .     •   .  *  : 

*•    GRANTS  AND  GIFTS-^LEGAL  ASPECTS .    Another  possibility  of  income 
frpm  private- sources  is  in area  of  grants  or  gifts.    Grarlts  or 
gifts  nlay  generate  from, individuals*,  local  organisations,  or  foundations 
An  individual  may  like  the  .local  hockey  team  and  donate  funds  for 
skates  or  uniforms,  ^he  PTA  may  donate,  funds  f&k  trees  and  shrubbery 
around  a^  s^Iool  .building,  or, a  philanthropic  foAdatioO  may  provide 
a  grant  to  conduct  a  research  project.  "  For.examJle,  the  Bush  Founda- 
tion, the- Hill  Foundation  arid  the  Huesta$  jFoundrtion*  are  well  known 
for  their  generous  funding  o£  special  education  projects  and  other 
educational  activities  in  Minnesota.  >  ♦ 

A  gi£t'  or  grant  should  be  accepted  f ormally  *y  the  "school  board, 
'not^only  because  that"  body  is  the  oniy  one  with- authority  to  do  so,^ 
but  because^here  could  be. strings  attached  which  require,  consideration 

the,  public  interest.    A  gift  or  grant  which  forces  school  districjt 
expenditures,'  such  as  providing,  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  rfetf  uniforms 
if  tj^stfhool  district  pays  the  rest,  may  not  be  ii>  tune  with  the 
best  use^pf  funds  under  a  situation  of  restricted  fjnancfes.  *  If  the 
gift  or  grant  stipulates  conditions  'ogftestrictions/  1%  should  be 
funded  and  accounted  for  separately..        *  *%    '  m 
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Expenditures  which  are 'made  based    upon    these  sources  will  be 
included  in  pupil  unit  cost  calculations*    These  sources  are  not 
yet  &  part  of  the  legislated  control  plan  which  emphasizes  the  major 
receipt:  from  taxes,  and  state  aids.  *  Thus,  receipts  from  fees  and 
grants,  though  relatively  limited,  become  an.  "extra11  as  far  as  the 
control  plan  is  concerned.  .* 


'2.    PRORATION  OF  STATE  AID  FUNDS 


a.     STATE  APPROPRIATION  STRUCTURE.     Until  1974,   the /Minnesota 
Legislature  met  in  a  regular  session  every  other  year  making  their 
appropriation  activity  cover  the  following  two-year  period*  Minnesota 
is  on  the  same.  July  1  to  June  30  fiscal  year  as  are  most  school 
districts.    Those  who ^ may  have  found  it  difficult  to  makean  accurate 
projection  of  budget  ior  a  one-year  period  will  appreciate  the  fact/ 
that  there  is ^a  potential  for  compounding  an  error  in  estimate  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

3  1 

A  state  appropriation  is  an  authorization  to*expend  a  stated 
amount  of  state  funds  for  a  defined  purpose  within  a  stated  time 
period.  -  For  instance,  'the  1973  Legislature  created  separate  appropri- 
ations for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974  and  1975 
•respectively,  and  for  each  of  the  several  categories  sUch  as  foundation 
aid,  transportation  aid,  special  education  aid,  etc. 

These  appropriations  may  not  be  exceeded  without  further  legisla- 
tive action,  and  no  one  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  from  one- 
appropriation  to  another.    The  appropriation  usually  provides  thg 
funding  for  activities  which  are 'defined  or  described  elsewhere  In 
the  law.    However,  it  is  one-  thing  to  authorise  an  activity  and 
another  thing  to  provide  the  funds  for  such  activity.,  Thgre  have, 
in  fact,  been  cases  in  which  an  activity  at  the  state  level  has  been 
authorised  but  for  which  'funding  was  -|fot  provided*    At  the  time  an 
appropriation  i&  .enacted,  the  amount'  stated  represents  the  best 
estimate  of  what  the  activity  will  cost  during;  the  given  period  of 
time*    In  the  case*  of  appropriations  for  ttfe  operating  of  state 
departments  and  agencies,  the  departments  and  agencies  are  required 
to  manage  their  organizational  units  within  the  financial  limits 
set.     In  the.  case  of  st*a'te«aid  appropriations,  it  ^s  entirely  possible' 
that  the  intended  recipients  of  the  aid  may  qualify  for  a  greater  sum 
than  is  stated  ir\  the  appropriation.    The  result  is  usually *a  proration 
of  the  easting  appropriation  amotig  tfye  qualified  claimants  in 
proportion  to  the  size  f^f  their  claims. 

*  • 

Jb.    PRORATION  PROCEDURES.  'This  is  not  a'situation  in  whict^  the  state 
does  not  have  sufficient  monies  to  cover  the  appropriation  structure. 
Rather,  it  is  a  case  of  pure  expenditure  conttol  at  the  s^ate  level. 
The  state' revenue  estimates  are  usually  supported  T>y  a  supplementary  . 
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borrowing  authority.    The  appropriation  is  an  absolute.  Sontetimes 
the  possiblity  of  insufficiency  is  recognized  when  the  appropriation 
is  enacted  and  rectified  by  directing  proration  of  funds.   vEven  if 
it  does  not  do  so,  the'state  department  which  administers 'the  aid 
will  have  to  move  to  proration 'as  the  most  equitable  method  ,of 
distribution  if  the  full  claim  can  be  qualified.    A  subsequent 
legislative  session  may  provide  the  additional  funds-*Aded  for  a 
deficient  appropriation,  but  the  state  is  under  no  legal  obligations 
to  do  so.    From  a  fiscal* management  viewpoint,  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  loss  of  ip^bme  during  the  immediate  year  of  proration 
and, to  plan  accordingly  with  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  loss  of 
these  funds  in  mind. 


3.    EXCESS  COST  RE ItfBURS EMBiT 


a.  TYPES  OF  AIDS.    The  earliest  forms  of  aids  were  usually  so»e  type 
of  flat  grant  or  unit  aid,  and  the  major  dispute  was  whether  the  pupil 
or  the  classrpom  was  the  most  appropriate  unit  on  whichf  to  base 
distribution.    Differences  in  ability  to  pay  were  finally  recognized 
.through  equalization  aids,  and  combinations  of,  ^hese  ideas  were  f 
eventually  molded  into  a  foundation  aid  concept.    Categorical  aids  for 
spe'eial  programs  and  purposes  were  offered  as  a  cost^sharing  incentive' 
on  a  flat  grant  basis  or1  on  a  proportion  of  certain  cost  items  basis, 
regardless  of  what  the  cost  for  the  total  program  might  be. 

Accounting  procedures  of  schoeV districts  and  the  reporting  + 
structures  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  were  relatively 
unsophisticated.    The  maintenance  cost-per-pupil  unit  in  average  daily 
membership,  for  instance,  was  a  broad  averaged  figure  which  summarized 
the  general  activities  of  varying  programs.,   It  was  only  in  recent 
years*  that  some  attention  turned  to  the  need  for  m6rS*  accurately  % 
defining  internal  program  costs. 

*"       The  law  provides  that  nonresident  tuition  for  handicapped  children 
shall  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  actual, cost  of  providing  special 
instruction  and  services  to  the  child,  including  a  proportionate 
amount  for  capital  outlay  and" debt  service,  less  ti^e  amount  of  special 
aid  for  handicapped  children  received  onvbehalf  of  that  child.    If  the 
school  J>oards  involved  do  not  agree  upon* the  tuition  rate,  either 
board  may. apply  to* the  Commissioner  to>fix  the  rate.    It  is  important 
to  be  aljle  to  identify  these'  full  program  costs  in  order  to  recover, 
them  and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  them  upon  review  by  the"  Commissioner 
of  Education.  , 

b.  RATIONALE  FOR  EXCESS  COST  ^REIMBURSEMENT .   sFrom*a  broad  view,  the 
rationale  of  excess  costs'lof  a  gi^fen  program  over  average  program 
costs  has  application  at  ehe \state  aid  level.    For  example,  the  founda- 
tion aid  program  restricts  income  levels  of  school  districts,  based  on  * 
a  predetermined  level  of  maintenance  cpsts  and  which  could  be  considered 

*    *    .  V  '  ' 
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average  program  costs*    At  the  same  time,"  stateA  law  .mandates  rela- 
tivelnhigh  cost  programs  such  as  vocational  education  and  special 
education.    To  the  extent  that  the  stat^  is  not  providing  the  excess 
cost  over  average  cost  -of  these  programs  through  categorical*  aid\ 
it  is  requiring' that  these  programs  be^financed  by  reductions  in 
other  programs. 


ASPECTS  OF  INCOME  MANAGEMENT 


a,    CASH  FLOW.    Thei^alanced  budget  ip  which  resources  are  available 
to  cover  anticipated  expenditures,  presents  a  summary  of  the  year's 
fiscal  activity.    Within  the  year,  this  balance  between  expenditures 
and  available  fl^Bources  does  4iojt  necessarily  flow  at  an  even  pace. 
Salary  expenditure^  may  be  lighter  during  the  summer  months  than  7 
during  the  regular^classroom  aeasonj  payments  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment will  depend  upon  gjircha^ing  schedule  procedures;  and  relatively 
large  payments,  for  teal  estate  assessments  or  bond  payments  may  come 
due* at* intervals  throughout  the  year.    Receipts  from  foundation  aids 
have  now  been  spread  bver  10  monthly  payments .    However,  the  two  large 
tax  distributions^ are  usually  made  in  the  June- July  and  November^December 
periods,  with? some  variations  among  the  counties  of  tie  state.  " Endowment 
fund  aid'  is  distributed  twice  a  year,  and  reimbursement  type  aids  are 
usually  paid  in  the  fall. 

Basically,  a  balanced  budget  means  that  one  has  to  keep  a  con- 
tinuous  watch*  on  cash  flow  to  be  certain  that  cash  ls_^available  when 
needed  to  meet  payrolls  and  pay  bills.    Preparation  of  a  cash  flow 
schedule  can  be  helpful  in  this  regard  to  compare  anticipated  expendi- 
tures with  estimated  reqeipts  throughout  the  year.     Some  major 
expenditure  items  such  as  payrolls  and  bond  payment^  can^be  scheduled 
fairly  accurately,  while  bill  payment  is  more  of  a  variable  item. 
The  cash  flow  schedule  serves  only  as  a  guide  because  of  the  variable 
element  in  expenditures,  and  because,  receipts  do  not  always  arrive  on 
time.    Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  working  tool. 


b.    BORROWING  AUTHORITIES.    The  cash  flow  has  taken  on  a  new  aspect. 
When  everything  else  Called,,  a  school  district  wa^  able  to  cover 
temporary  cash  shortages  by  short-rterm  borrowing  against  receivable 
taxes  or  against  receivable  state  aids.  g  Still  in  existence  is  an 
older-  authority  to  issue  school  district  warrants,  but  this  is  a  * 
cumbersome  process.   'An  aspect  of" the  1973  legislative  actions 
(discussed  earlier  in  Section  A2)  was  a  further  restriction  on  the 
borrowing  process **by  requiring  an  approval  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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EducatflRm  if  a  district  wished  to  borrow  a  greater  proportion  of  its 
tax  revenues  in^ 1974  than  it  did  the  1973  calendar  year,  or  yet  a 
greater  proportion  of  its  state  aids  than  it  borrowed  in  the  1972- 
73  school  year.     In  other  words,  if  a  school  district  did  not  Aitilize 
these  borrowing  authorities  duriilg  those  periods,  it  cannot  now 
utilize  them  the  following  year  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  .  " 


c.    -INVESTMENT  OF  FUNDS.     In 'view  of  the  uncertain  flow  of  receipts^ 
one  way  to  prevent  unanticipated  financial  hazards  is  by  promptly 
investing  temporary  Cash  surpluses.    Types  of  investments  which 
can  be  made  are  restricted  to  some  degree.  .  However,  even  within 
allowable  investment  areas,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  types 
of  investment  ard  completely  negotiable  on  a 'demand  basis  while 
others  must  be  ^committed  until  some  fixed  maturity  ddte.  Therefore, 
investment  activity  must  be  Compatible  with  cash  flow  needs;  and  it 
should  be  noted  also  that  investment  income  is  another  limited 
source  of  revenue  which  is  not  yet  cover%d_tjy  the  legislative  contro^ 
plan.  ' 


B.    Operations— Expenditure  FWnage^ent  *  • 

Section  B  is  tl*e  second  part  of  the  cpujrse  in  financial  management 
and  it  is  a  component  within  the  home  study  ,field  experience  phase  of 
the  Special  Education  Administrator  Training  Program*/  It  has  been 
developed  as  a  training  monograph  for  practicing  school  administrators 
in  the  fielH  of  special  education.    The  funding  for  this  project  is 
from  the  Bureau  o£  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  «       u    4  ,  ., 

,  As  a  practicing  sdministratas,  you  witness  daily  the  vast  number 
of  changes  that  are  taking  place  aJt  ah  increasing  rate  in  public 
education.    Most  of  these  developments  affect  financial  management 
to  some  extent.    The  emphasis  of  this  sectioj^xisf  on  cettain  financial 
operations  of  the  public  school' program  to  which  the  special  education 
administrator  must  give  attention  to  be  successful  in  his  job.  There- 
fore",  the  operations  area  has  been  subdivided  into  the  four,  following 
categories  with  expectations  as  shown: 

•  Accounting  Procedures.  ~  A  successful  participant  Will  be  able 
to  state  the  precedures  for  schpol  expenditure  accounting. 

•  Transferring  Funds.    A  successful  participant  will  use 
appropriate  procedures  for  transferring  funds. 
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•  Monitoring  Reports  and  Expenditure  ConfWU    A  sfyccSssful^ 
participant  :wili  •properly  monitor  budget  repprt*  and  will  us,e 
expenditure  control*.  ,  1  .  ^ 

•  Purchasing'  Services.    A  successful  participant  y  will^pdrchase  . 
services,  supplies  <and  equipment  contracts  correctly'  and  will  write* 
specifications  properly*.'  k 


1.    ACCOUNTING  PROCEDURES 


a.  MATCHING  REVENUES — EXPENSES .  *  Accounting  is  often-  referred  tq 
as  the  language  bf  business.    Accounting  is  defined  as  ^process  of 
collecting,  classifying,  reporting  and  "interpreting  infonfta^ion  about  * 
all  entity  in  monetary  terms.     Its  most  widespread  application  is  to 
profit-seeking  enterprises.    The  process  can  be  applied  t#  a  wide 
variety  of  entities  including  governmental t units,  churches,  educational 
institutions,  fraternal  institutions  and  individual  persons. 

*  • 

Out  qf  tfie  accounting  system, flow  many  reports.    Ap  a  school 
.administrator,  you  should  be  able  to  understand  ^nd'use  them  intelli- 
gently and  effectively  as  toolsffco  achieve  your  obligations  for 
expenditure  management  and  control.  •  This  section  of  the^Special 
Education  Administration  Program  will  focus  on  expenditure  management. 
You  are  encouraged  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 

through  the  suggested  supplemental  readings^  listed. 

»  *  *> 

A  basic  accounting  concept  i^^matcKing  or  accrual.  »  It  is 
important  that  the  expenses  recognized  in  a  particular  period  of 
tijae  b'e  matched  with  the  revenues  in  that  same  period.    Note  that 
expenses 'are  matched  to  revenues. 

Most  public  school  districts  in  Minnesota  keep  their  accounting 
records  on  a  cash4 basis,  not  on  matching  or  accrual  accounting-  They 
consider  expenses  onljr  in'  the,*  period  in  which  payment  has  been  made 
to*the'  vendpr,  and  they  consider  revenue  only  in  the  period  in  which 
the  money  was  received.    It  is  fitting  for  directors  of  special  ^  m 

educatioh  to  plan  and  control  their  projects  ar^d  programs*  by  matching 
expenses  and  revenue,  in  the  appropriate  period.    This  is  particularly 
advisable  because  a  significant  .amount /-of  revenue  for  special  edu- 
cation programs  is  derived  from  reimbursement  of  expenses. 

b.  EXPENSE.  Expense  items  fall  into  twb  broad  categories.'  The  first 
category  includeja  currently-used  expense;  that  is,  those  expanses  incurred 
for  personal  services,  materials  and  supplies  'in  "the  current  operation  of 
school  district  affairs  arid  grogr'ams .    The  second  category  involves  v 
the  acquisition  of  buildings,  equipment  and  other  expenses  for  durable 
items  used  over  a  periqd  of  time.    These  durable  items  require  special 
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Vicccmnting  pm<  edur*t'&,  management,  and  control*  tec  Uniques  different 
from  thojfc  Squired  by  the  current  ,item.s.  ,  Wy  will  deal  principally 
with  f,currently-usedfl  expenses. 

.  Historically,* expense  items  have  been  classified  in  three 
ptincipal  ways:     ,  M  *         •  - 

Object  classification — describes, the  items  purchased, 
salaries,  equipment,  materials,  aiyi  supplies, 

•  Functional  classification— indicates  tljje  particular  service 
for  which  the  item  has  been  purchased, 

•  Responsibility  classification — identifies  the  person 
primarily  accountable  for  the  control  of  the  expense  - 
item.  .  -  9     "  .  A 

With  the  advent  ^>f  Planning — Programming—Budgeting  Systems  (PPBS) 
ip  recent  years,  a  new  dimension  (classification  of  expenses,  by 
program)  has  been  introduced.    As  expected,  most  school  .districts  • 
of  urban  or  suburban  size  'now  have  access  to  some  form  of  data 
processing  service »     Expenses  can  now  be  rea'dily  classified  or  coded 
by  object,  function,  responsibility  and  program  identification 
simultaneously.  ' 


c.     FISCAL  YEAR.     Ir  is  customary  to  summarize  the ^results  of  operations 
for  ah  organization  every  12  months.    This  can  be  a  calendar  year, 
January  1  to  December  31,  or  any.  other  12-month  period;  this  is  called 
the.  fiscal  year.    The  interval  *cove  red  by  accounting 'statements  i&» 
known  as  the  accounting  period.     It  can  be  as  short  as  one  month,  but 
is  rarely  longer  than  one.  year.    AcQording  to  the  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tions for  Uniform  Financial  Accounting  in  Minnesota,  the  accbunting,    ^  ' 
period  in  most  school  districts  is  the  fiscal  year  July  1  to  June  30.  ** 


d.    LEGAL  ASPECTS.    A  governmental  accounting  system  must  make  it 
"possible  to~~l5e  sljpvm  ^hat  the  unit  has  complied  with  all  legal  require- 
ments an'd  limitation^.    Wherever  legal  and  accounting 1  principles 
conflict,  the  legal  principles  prevail.  '  The  separation  of  financial 
management  functions  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
Jled  to  two  primary  characterise icg  in  governmental  account ingr-  fund 
accounting  and  budgWbary  accounts* 

A.  . 

Budgetary  accounts  record  the  appropriations,  or  authorizations 
for  expenditures,  and  estimates  of  the  revenu^  to  be  realized. 
The  budget  process  is  built  upon  the  accounting  for  budgetary  and 
other  accounts  comprising  the  chart  of  accounts. 
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4.    REALLOCATION  AND  AMENDMENTS.     Receipt  and  expenditure  budgets 
are  estimates.     Budgets  a'rT^ysually  prepared  several  .months  before 
the'effective  date  for # implementation.    Despite  careful  estimates, 
receipts  may  be  more  or  less  than  expected,  and  expenditures  for 
•jthtfe  various  accounts  miy  vary.    Therefore,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adjust  the  budgeted  amounts  as  circumstances  dictate.    Many  school 
districts  provide  for  a  contingent  fund  to  cover  emergency  situations 
or  deviations  from  estimates.     Even  though  most  authorities  suggest 
that  the  contingency  fund  might  be  set  as  high  as  2  percent  of  the 
total  budget *  the  contingency  funds  for  school  districts  are  usually 
quite  minimal.     Thus,  some  reallocations  are  called  for  throughout 
the  budget  year  ami  can  take  a  variety  of  forms.      The  principle 
kinds'  of  amendAmts  or  reallocations  are  as  follows:  ^ 

•  Transfers  .between  funds 

•  Increases  or  decreases  to  line  items  of  a  budget  within  * 
one  fuhd  '  I  ,   «  . 

•  Reallocations  within  a  fund  between  line  items  accounts 
under  one  administrator's  responsibilities 

•  Reallocations  within  a  fund  between  line  items  *accpunts    r  < 
under  two  or  more  administrator's  responsibilities 

*i 

Transfers  between  *funiis  are  limited  by  law  and  by  special  purpose 
provisions/  so  that  a  transfer  cannot  be* made  from  a  trust  or  special, 
purpose  fund  for  an  unauthorized,  purpose .    The  trust  fund  is  composed 
of  accounts  wherein1- the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  stipulated  by# 
the  bequest  of  a  will  or  other  trust  documfent.  *  These  stipulations 
are  held  inviolate  by  the  courts.     The  debt  service  fund  is  an, 
example  of  a  special  purpose  fund,  monies  from  which  cannot  be  used 
for  operating  or  general  fund  purposes.  ,  1 

If  too  much  has  been  budgeted  for  one  account  and  not  enough 
for  another  account the  board  has  the  authority  to  reduce  the  budget 
for  one  account  and  increase  it  for  another.    Good  budgetary  pro-^ 
cedure  would  dictate  that,  as  an  administrator,  you  make  a  request 
for  an  incresse  in  the  budget  amount  to  your .superintendent.     If  the 

•superintendent  approves  the  increase,  a#  "request  is  made  to  the  board 
for  passage  of  a  resolution  to  formally  approve  the  adjustment  to. 

.the  budget.     When  reallocating  budget  amounts  within  any  fund,,  the 
board  should  not  amend  the  budget  so  as  to  -incur  a  deficit. 


b.     PROCEDURES ,  FOR  REALLOCATION  WITHIN  A  FUND.     To  some  people,  the 
myth  still  exists  that  the  budget  department  controls  the  receipts 
ana  expenditures  of  a  school  district.    Thi's  trsually  is  not,  and 
definitely  should  not  be,  the  case/'  The  budget  department  serves  to 
facilitate  reallocation  procedures,-  and  it  usually  devises  and  processes 
the  reallocation  form  for  transfers ^between  budget  accounts  within  a 
fund. 
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c.     LIMITATIONS—SPECIAL  FEDERAL  PROJECTS/  The  limitations  on  the 
use  of  project  funds,  or  the  extent  to  which  budgeted  line  itera% 
deviations  will  be  permitted,  are* usually  spelled  out 'in  the  guide- 
lines for  a  special  federal  project.   'Look  at  the  rules  that  apply 
.in  the  accounting  for  funds  under  the  Elementary  and  'Secondary       .  • 
Education  Act — Title  f .    Neither  the  state  agency  nor  the  local 
school*  district  may  transfer  or  reallocate  funds  from  one  school  • 
,district  to  another.    If  a  school, district  wishes  to  transfer  funds 
of •  two  of  its  approved  projects  fropfrone  to  another,  it  must  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  state  agency.    The  transfer^ can  be  made  only 
after  approval  has  been  given-hy -the  state  agency. 

Whenever  it  is  expected  that  the  utilization  of  project  funds 
will  vary  by  more  than  10  percent  over  or. under  the  total  amount 
that  was  originally  approved,  the  school  district  should  obtain 
approval  from  the-  state  agency, for  the  excess  deviation.    The  state 
agency  should  notify  thfc  schopl  district  at  the  outset  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  deviations  in  line  Items  of  the  project  budget  will 
be  permitted.  __\ 

*  i 

3.     MONITORING  REPORTS— EXPENDITURE  CONTROLS  -' 

An  important  parju  of  accounting  is  the  cGfntrol  of  internal 
operations.    This  type  of  control  is  established  to  determine  whether 
operations  are  being  carried  out  according  to  the  management  plan. " 
An  effective  way  to  control  operations  is  to  assign  responsibilities 
to  individuals. 


||.u   RESPONSIBILITY  ACCOUNTING.    Responsibility  ^accounting,  also  - 
referred  to  as*  profitability  or  activity  accounting,  recognizes  varidus 
decision  centers  throughout  an*organization  and  only  assigns  costs  or 
revenues  to  the  supervisor  responsible  for  the  operatipn  of  the 
center.    Costs  and  revenues  are  traced  to  the  individual  who  shoulders 
the  primary  responsibility  for  them.    Traditionally,  responsibility  * 
accounting  has  been  narrowly  viewed  as  a  system  of  productions-cost 
centers  in  a  business  enterprise.    The  term  can  be  used  broadly  to 
encompass  any  measure  of  responsibility  or  performance  that  is 
critical  to  management. 

** 

Responsibility  accounting  should  motivate  the*  manager  td 
control  costs.    The  manager  should  readize  that  the  costs  Incurred 
will  b&  charged  to  him,  but  that  he  will  not  be  charged  for  those 
costs  not  under  his  control.    However,  the  mere  establishment  of 
a  responsibility  accounting,  system  does  not  guarantee  that  control 
will  prevail.     It  only  provides  a.  useful  set  o/"data  on  which  the 
manager  can  act.  , 
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The  number  of  costs  considered  controllable  will  increase  at 
the  higher  levels  of  a  pyramid-structured  management;  yet,  .some 
costs  incurred  are  not  clearly  distinguishable%as  controllable^or 
uncontrollable.    If  the  level  of  coat  is  affected  by  more  than  one  , 
department  head,  control  is  made  more  difficult. 


(1)    Basic  concepts  of  responsibility  accounting.    The. aspects' 
-  listed  below  are  essential  to  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  a  responsibility  accounting  system: 

•  Responsibility  accounting  is  based  on  the  classification  ^ 
of  management  levels  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  a 

budget  for  each  level  of  management.    The  individual  responsible 
r   for  a  particular  level  of  operations  is  held  accountable  for 
the  expenses  attributable  to  that  level. 

•  The  starting  point, for  the  system  begins  with  the  , 
organization  chart  which  designates  the  scope  of  each  manager's 
authority.    Authority  leada^to  the  responsibility  for  certain 
costs  and  expenses . 

•  The  costs  assigned  to  each  manager's  budget  should  only 
be  those  .dontrollable  by  that. manager. 


(2)  Structure  of  responsibility  accounting.  This  is  a  segment 
of  the  organizational  chart*  for  a  large  school  district  in  ^ 

Minhesota:  ^ 

•  * 

Superintendent  leVe'l  I 
of  Schools 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  .   level  II 

Instruction  and  Planning 

Director  of  Special  i  «„«i  ttt 

„   ^ ,        .           *  level  111 
*  Education 


The  lines  of  responsibility  can  be  tracerf:    starting  with  the' 
Director  of  Special  Education,  level  III;  moving  to  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  l^vel  II;  and  moving  to  the  Superintendent  of 
'  Schools,  level  I. 


b.    REPORTING.    A  cost  report  should  focus  on  those  costs  which  are 
truly  controllable.     It  should  be  designed  so  that  areas  requiring 
attention  will  be  highlighted.    Many  organizations  utilize  the 
concept  of  responsibility  reporting  to  accomplish  such  purposes. 
Reports  developed  in  line  with  this  concept  show  each  manager  against 
only  the  costs  or  revenues  over  which  he  or  she  has  control.  Focusing 
the  attention  on  highlights  or  variances  from. standard  illustrates 
still  another  principle,  management  by  exception- 
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(if  Fundamenta  ls*o1  cost  reports.  Cost  reports /should  £e 
based  on  the  qualities  and  characteristics'  listed  below: 

'  •  *  Reports  ,must  git  the  organizational  chart 

•  Reports  must  be  timely 

•  Reports  must  be  issued  with,  regularity 
Reports  must  provide  comparative  data 

•  Reports  must  be  analytical 


(2) 


V 

e  a  vast 
er  of  organic 
are  a  great 


Format  for  reports.    As- expected,  there  a 

variety  of  report  formats  due  to  the  great*  n 

zations  that  devise  and  use  reports;  so,  ther 

variety  of  reports  formats  used  by  public  scbdol  districts. 

Reports  are  issued^on  the  bas^s  of  daily,  monthly,  and 

yearly  intervals.    The  Monthly  Budget  and  ^tual  Expense 

Report  is  a  popular,  type  o£_  responsibility  trdport  used  by  ' 

most  school  districts.    This  Report  appears  among  districts 

in  a  variety  of  titles  and  configurations,  am  it  shows  , 

the  actual  expenses  and  the  variance,  where  Jche  variance  is 

the,  dift erence  between  the  budgeted  and  the  /actual  'amounts . 

As  director  of  special  education,  you  reteiflfe  aji  itemized 

report  of  your  performance.. 

—  / 


4.     PURCHASING  SERVICES  • 

a.    OBJECTIVES.    The  purchasing  responsibilit^lis  sometime* *sitnpl^> ^ 
defined  as  buying  an  item  of  the  right  quality!  in  the  right  ^ 
quantity,  at  the  right  time,  at  the  right  pride,  and  from  the  right 
source.    The  key,  however,  is  the  interpretation  of  what  is  "right" 
and  this  involves  considering  many  factor.     J1*?1*  and^most 
important,  are,  the  objectives  to  be  attained/   The  fundamental 
"objectives  of  purchasing' are *  \ 

•  to  maintain  continuity  of  supply  to  supportXtime  schedules, 
to  incur  minimum  investment  ,of  funds  consistent  with  safety 

and  economic  advantage,  t 

•  to  avoid  ^duplication,  waste,  and  obsolescence ,\ 

•  to  maintain-  standards  of  quality,  and 

•  to  procure  items,  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  t\ith  the- 
qualifcy  and  Service  required.  _  . 


2>*.    Methods  and  Procedures.    Purchases  for  a  school  district  arc 
made  by  purchase  order,  contract  or  other  means  permitted  by-law. 
There  should  be  some  type  of  written  evidence  to  substantiate  every 
expenditure  ^ma^e  by  the  hoard.     If  this  evidence  is  not  available, 
there  is  no  valid  basis  for  determining  what  the  payments  should  -m 
be  for  liabilities.  1 
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SAMPLE  MONTHLY  BUDGET 
AND 

ACTUAL  EXPENSE  REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  MONTHLY  REPORT: 


*       Actual  Expenses 
This  Month     Year  to 
Date 


Variance  from  Budget 
This  Month    Year  t6 
Date 


Superintendent '  s 
.  #  Office 

v  peputy  Supt. 
^Instruction  « 
Planning 

Assoc .  Supt.  of 
Business 

Assoc.  Supt.  for 
Personnel 

TOTAL 


$   f    16,000    $       90,000        $  {800) 


200 


$3,502,100      $20,585,000        $24,700  $118,91$ 

§1,280,000      $  7,600,000        $42,000         $  61,000^ 

$      52,000      $      325,000        $      700         g  1,300 
$4,850,100      $28£00,000        $66,6(00  $181,415 
DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  —  INSTRUCTION  AND  PLANNING  MONTHLY  REPORT:* 

Actual  Expenses 


This  Month 


Year  to 
Date 


Variance  from  Budget 
This  Month    Itear  to 
Date 


Deputy  Supt. \ 
Office 

East  Area  Schools* 

West  Area  Schools 

Special  Education 

.  Vocational 
Education 

TOTAL  . 


$      11,100  $  75,000 

$1,300,000  $  .7,600,000 

$1,250,000  $2,400  JbOO 

$    716,000  $4,200,000 

$    225,000  $1,310,000 

$3,502*100^  $20,585,000 


100 


215 


.1 


$ (40, 000 2  5  $i75,\000) 
$  3?ip00^  t  ${60^00 

$  S,1O0\^?  ^700 
$24,700     j  $11^,915 


DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION'S  MONTHLY  REPORT* 


Actus  1  -  Expenses 
This  Month     Year  to 


Variance  from  Budget 
This  Month    Year  to 


Date 

Date 

Salaries 

$615,000 

$3,620,000 

$21,000 

$123,000 

Supplies 

$  31,000 

$  180,000 

$  1,200 

$  4,900 

Equipment 

$  29,000 

$  175,000 

$(1,800) 

$  (4,200) 

Other 

$  41,000 

$  225,000 

£  2,100 

f  3,300 

TOTAL 

$716,000 

J4,200,000 

$22, pOO 

$127,000 

M?e«f  Amounts  In  brackets  indicate  expenses  in  excess  of  budget. 


:  9 
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Methods  and. procedures  vary,  but  all  districts  with  good  manage- 
ment policies  follow  these  basic  guidelines: 

'•    All  expenditures  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  budget. 

•  All  expenditures  are  .originated  by  authorized  personnel. 

•  Every  expenditure  must  be  supported  by  written  evidence. 

•  All  expenditures  must  be  substantiated  by  an  invoice,  contrast, 
or  claim. 

•  Payment  can  be  made  for  an^item  only  when  there  is  evidence 
that  the  district^peceived  the* item  as  specified.  * 

c.    QUALITY  STANDARDS.     Efficient  and  effective  purchasing  is  only  ' 
possible  when  properly  developed  specif  ic£tion&7  arje  used.  However, 
you  must  determine  quality  standards  before  good  specifications  can 
be  devisech    These  are  some  important  concepts  you. must  consider  in  the 
developmenr\of  standards: 

•  Standardization  establishes  agreement  on  the  quality  needed. 

•  Standardization  enables  the  purchasing  agent  to  secure  the 

value  needed  with  a  minimum  of  negotiation.      -  r 

•  .Standardization  promotes  efficiency  and  cats  costs. 

•  Standardization  results  in  simplification. 

•  Standardization  guarantees  consistency  and  comparability. 

< 

(1)  Specifications .    The  development  of  appropriate  specifica- 
tions is  a  tedious  job.    Host  school  employees  lack  the  technical 
know-how  to  prepare  many  types  of  specifications.    A£  the  same 
time  the  business  office  cannot  always  develop  good  specifica- 
tions working  in  isolation.    Therefore,  broad  participation 

is  useful  In  determining  specifications;  and*  valuable  standard- 
ized specifications  can  be  obtained  from  such  sources  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Standard^,  the  American  Standards  Association 
and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical'  Engineers.  * 

(2)  Form.   .For  small  quantity  purchases  involving  small 
dollar  amounts,  short-form  specification  can  be  used.  One 
type  of  short-form  specification  is  brand-name  buying. 

"     Long-form  specifications  shoul£  be  used  for  large-quantity 
purchases.'   This  requires  considerable  effort  to  draw*  the 
long  detailed  specifications,  but  when  drawn,  they  can  usually 
be  used  repeatedly  with  the  necessary  adaptations. 


(3)    Content.    Drafting*of  specifications  should  follow  a 
definite  outline.    A  common  pattern  would  include  these 
sections :  " 


•    Reference  to  applicable  standards; 
m  •    Statement  of  type,  grade,  class' and  sizes  of  items; 
indicating* general  and  special  requirements; 
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Statement*  of  intended  uses  of  the  items* 
Workmanship  requirements;  » 
Inspection  and  test  requirements;. 
Packaging,  labelling  and  shipping  instructions; 
Notes  and  special  instructions  to  bidders. 

*  \ 


d.    &IDDING.    Competition  is  the  basis  for  bidding.    Competitive  ^ 
bids  give  all  responsible  bidders  equal  opportunity,  prevent  favoring 
one  vendor  over  another,-  and  prevent  fraudulent  activities  by^  purqjias 
officials.'    Bids  can  be  obtained  by  advertising  and  securing  formal 
sealed  bids,  informal  sealed  bids,  letter  or  phone  quotations,  $nd  , 
negotiation.    Formal  bids  are  commonly  used  for  substantial ^purchases. 


(1)  Legal  aspects.    A  number  of  stat%£  specify,  by  law,. 
th&  conditions  under  which  formal  or  informal  bidding* 
procedures  must  be  employed.    A  contractual  relation- 
ship between  a  school  district  and  a  vendor  is  a  leTgal  oneT^ 
A  specific  bid  or  offer  by  a  vendor  becomes  a  contract  6n!y 
when*it  is  accepted  by  the  seller.    Another  requirement  of  a 
valid  contract  is  that  it  imposes  an  obligation  on  both  *th£ 
buyer  and  seller;  one  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver/  and  the 
other  agrees  to*  purchase, 

Y 

(2)  Contract  awards.    In  the  bid  process,  you  will  find  that 
the. award  is  required  to  be  made  to  the  lowest,  responsible 
bidder  meeting  the  specifications.    Adding  responsibility 
a  requirement  is  essential  because  strict  adherence  to *the* 
low  Bid  would  not  take  into  account  poor  service  or  work- 
manship even  though  the  bid  meets  specifications.  Some- 
times the  specifications  have  been  at  fault  or  are  in- 
adequate.   To  protect  the  district  in  such  cases,  the  bid 
invitation  should  always  include  a  stipulation  that ''the 
board  has  the  r£ght  to  reject  any  and/or  all  bidsJ  .-^v*. 


e*.     REQUISITIONING  AND  PURCHASING  METHODS—OVERVIEW.     Th%s  write-up 
briefly  describes  the  majbr  methods. of  approved  Reqyd^if iqning/ 
Purchasing;  they  are^;    Central  States  Requisition;  LpcaL  Cash 
Purchases;  Requisition  for  Purchase  Order;  and  Restricted  Charge 
Accounts. 


(1)    Central  Stores  requisition.    The  first  source  to  che'ck 
for  ordering  supplies  is  the  di^Wlct  warehouse.  Hundreds 
of  the  commonly  used  items  are  carried  in  stock  at  a  .cost 
far  below  usual  list  prices.    Cottsult  the  warehouse  catalog 
listings  fQr  stocked  items.     Stocked  iteths  may  be  ordered 
by  fillirig  out  a  Central  Stores  Request. 
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(2)-    Local  easfi  purchases.    Small  dollar  value  Items  whiCTi"       r  4 
are  not  stocked  at  the  warehouse,  but  aire  available  from  f 
"local  merchants  may  be  purchased  Vilt  of  'personal  funds  and 
submitted  toifi  Petty  Cash  reimbursement.    This  method 
of  purchasing  may*,not  be  usedf  for  purchasing  capital  outlay 
'equipment  or  for  placing  orders  by  iflSfl.  . 


(3)'    Requisition  For  purchase  .order  .<   This  method  of  ordering 
i^^^krop^ite  for  all  purchasers  from  outside  vendors.,  Thin 
^eWSl,  along  with  Central  Stores  Requests,  will  h^ndle  tHe 
majority  of  requisition  transactions. 


(4),  '  Res.tr icte(L  charge  'accoUjits .     Iji  'certain  situations  where 
frequent  sma^Jioll§r  transactions  are  necessary,  thfe 
purqhasijtg  dqjrtment  ma£  choose  to  establish  a  charge^ 
account  to  cq^er  these  .transactions .    This  procedure  will  % 
be  used  only  in  very  special'  situations.    Under  jjo  cfrcOmstances 
may  a  person  out£i<te  tfte,  purchasing  dep5^ment  establish  a 
charge  accent  in  the  school  district's  name  or  make  charges  ^ 
without  the' written  eopsent  of k the  purchasing  department. 


C.    Financial  Analyse 


vas 


the 
sing 


As  a  practicing  administrator  you  are  daily  witnessing 
t  number  of  changes  that  are  taking  place  'at  an  Increasir 
rate  in  public  school  education-    Most  of  th^e  developments,, affect 
^Financial' managemetrt  tn^some  extent.   ,The  %&p*asis»for  this  uni,t. 
oflj^tudy  has  .bee'nvgiven  to  certain  financial  operation*  of  thd 
uilic^  schdol  p'ro^ram  .to  which  the  directors  off^e  training  program 
feel  the- special  edu9ation  administrator  must  give  attention  to 
be  'successful  in  the  job*  •  % 

pX  Mark!  twain  used  to.  say,  only*  two  things  in  li^are  certain— 
death#*&tid. taxes.  ^That  observation  applies  pretty  well  today.  With 
increased  fmbKc  concern  over  taxnsupported  programs,  the  result 
is  that  ypu  and  other  publi6  'administrators  noj/  have  to  sell  your 
programs  to  taxpayers  ai*i  other  decisionmakers.    You  must;  bte  atrL* 
to  cit%  the  cqsts,  and  thfe  benef  its,  o?  your  projects  ii\  tepns  that 
people  undeVstand— dolors.   .Unsupported  estimates  and'  intuitive  # 
Judgments  no  .ftnger  suffice,    Yov^have  to  explain  the  economics  of 
special  education.    Who  be&fits,  when,  how,  ho*r"much,  for  how  loi\g, 
at  what  priced  and  at  whose  expense?  *  Furthermore*  y<^must  be  able 
to  define  the  optiqral  size  of  you**program,  bfeyond  which  returns 
in  relatioh  to  investments,' begin  to  diminish.  ^ 


0 

* 
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The  «oal  of  this  course  Is  that  each  successful  participant  e 
in  the  Special  Education  Administrator  Training,  Project  will 
demonstrate  competency  in  fcey  areas  of  Fiscal  Management.  These 
basic  areas  are:    school  finance  background  and  s&irces  of  revenue, 
budgeting  expenditures,  managing  funds  and  recordkeeping  and  reporting. 
Each  of  thepe  four  categories  has  beeh  brolcen  dpwn- into 'specif ic   *  . 
performance  objectives  and  assigned  a  minimum  level  of*performance — 
awareness  level,  general  operation,  or  technical  performance.  At 
the  same  .time,  each  specific  area  qbjective  has  been  judged  as  to 
thejrelative  level  of  importance  it  , carries,  i.e.,  low,  mediip  or 
importance*.  *   *      *  .  , 

The  coursl,  Fiscal. Management,  is* patterned,  in  part,  after  the 
istrat#e  process  which  contains  the  following  components  (the 


course 


components^re  showri  in  brackets): 


•  Decisionmaking 
Planning  .[Fiscal  Planning]  , 

•  CdntVolfing  [Operations]  * 

•  Cd5omuTiicatd.ng  [Reporting] 

•  Ewl^tinfirrf  Evaluation]  * 

-  ,      •  m     ■     "    '         *        %  * 

'Section  0  deals  with  the  area  of  financial  analysis.    The  area  * 
has  been  subdivided  into  the  thrde  following  sub-affe^§  witfc  expecta-* 
tions  as  shown:  •    ^  J>  m 


?    Cost  Accounting  Analysjav  A  successful  tylrticipant  will 
be  able  to  explain  the  'procedure  for  and  the (application  of  cost 
accounting  analysis.  *  ^  ^ 

•  Benefit-Cost  Analysis.  *  ^  successful  participant  will  be 

able  to  fexplain  the  purposes,  procedure  and  application  of  benefit- 
cost  analysis.  ^  , 

The  sub-area  bti  benefit -cost  analysis  has  a  nutnWer  of 
.underlying  assumptions:  -t  - 

•  •  .  Costs"  and  benefits  can  be^measured  in  meaningful 'ijnits. 

•  '  Actual  costs  exceed  recorded  expenditures.  <  * 

•  Benefits  ji^st  be  calculated  both  in  order  to  Justify 
k  dbry  given  procrom>in  special  ed^ation  as  w^ll  As  te  % 

Sl^o^*jaln2  ^resporteibl^  us^o^ublic  funds.        *  •  . 

•  Fiscal  Audit.  A  successful  participant  will  1>£ , able  to  explain 
the  purposes  di\d  general  procedure  foirf isc&l^auditi/ig.*  ' 


1.  COST'ACCOUJJTING 


r 


a.  PVBPOSES.  Cost  accounting  maf  be  defined  as  accounting  which  , 
accumulates,  classifies,  summarizes  and  interprets  costs  .wherever 
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they  may  be  found.  -  This  broad  definition:  implies  that  cost  accountirq^ 
is  applicable  in  manufacturing,  selling,  service  <?r  charitable  or&anirtff; 
zations.    Cost  accounting  serves  m;in>r  purposes.    The  basic  purposes 
served  are  as  follows:  - 
•  #  ...  .  / 

•  To  a§signfe  costs  to  products  or  services  *  < 

•  To"  assist  in  planning  , 
'  p    To  assist  in  controlling  costs 

•  To  provide  a  ba£e  for  special  decisions 

Cost  accounting  also  serves  to  fulfill  the  legal  requirements  of 
reporting  to  government  agencies,  "  1 

•f  •      •>  .  ••  .  • 

b.    lilSTORICAI/CpST  SYSTEMS.    Historical  costs  are  actual  costs  as 
contrasted  with  predetermined  or  estimated  costs.    Two  basic  systems 

cost  accounting  are  ba^ed  on  historical  cost;  these  _are  job 
jorder  costing  and  process  costing. 


(1)    Job  order  costing.    Job  order  coaxing  is  a 'system  of 
cost  accounting  wherein  costs. are  chareed  to  a  specific  job 
'(or  lot)  of  identifiable  units  of  goolds  or  service^  *This 
system  is.  usually  applied  to  production  costs  incurred  in 
manufacturing  an  itei&*  or,  many  items,  in^vnonrepetitive 
process.  -  You  are  familiar  with  the  customized  printing  of 
letterheads  on  the  stationery  of  a  client  by  a  printing  firm. 
This  is  an  dimple  4of  a  job  order  applicatipiH  However,  ,the 
system  is  ktzwo  utilized  to  accumulate  costs  b^jobs  in  the 
repair  and  maintenance  departments*  or  by  programs,  e.g.,  by 
handicapped  groups,  in  the  special  education  department  of  a 
school  jjistrlct.    The  cdsts  are  collected  for  each  job  on  a 
job  or^er  cost  sheet. 


(2)    Process  costing?    Process  costing  is  a  method  of -cost ^ 
accounting  wherejbp*  costs  are  charged  to  processes,  multiple 
operations,  or  t&  several  d<fartment  rather  than  to  specific 
units  or  jobs.    In  this  method,  tihere  is  multiple  or  mass 
production  of  the  units  or  services  which  pass  in  continuous,,- 

*  fashion  through  a  stf^ies  of  operations  or  departmental  pro* 
cedutes.    process  costing  ^systems  are  usually  employed  in 
industries  that.ptoduce  large  volumes  *of  uniform  products  On 
a"  continuous  basis,  such  as  the  steel,  oil,  paint,  and  food 
proces%sing^^dustrias^  f  - 

*  Costs  are  accumulated  by  assigning  responsibilities  for  functions. 
Om  manager  might  be  in  charge  of* cutting,  another  in  charge  of 
assembling,  and  a  third  responsibly  for  painting.    The# effectiveness 
with> which  each  manager  carries  out  his  or  her  function  16  measured 

by  the  cost  of  processing  the  units  flowing  through  that  operation.  * 
Process  costing,  has  'not  beyn  applied  tp  school  district  operations 
to  any  reasonable  ext ent .  .  .  fc 

-  ~  ■  *         »)  i 
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Actual  costs  have  certain  limitations  as  a  management  tool.  They 
are  often  unreliable,  because  conditions  under  which ^the  costs  were 
incurred  may  not  be  comparable;  and,  they  are  usually  available  too  y 
late  to  .prevent  inefficiencies.    Actual  costs  are^developed  under  , 
a  unique  set  of  circumstances  and  are  thereby  often  inadequate  for/ 
r       planning  and  budgeting  purposes. 

.      •        .  >  •  *,  / 

c.  STANDARD  COST  SYSTEM .    Standard  costing  is  a  system  whereby 
%          predetermined  costp  are  developed  and  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison 

'    with    actual -ftoets  in  an' attempt  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  using 

.   historical  costs  alone.    Predetermined  costs  are  computed  before  the 

production  or  performance  of  a  service  has  taken  place,  but  only 

after  necessary .study  and  analysis  have  provided  a  basis  for  what 

the  edits  should  be.    Standard  costs  aj^e  Jkerived  by  several  means, 

such  as  mechanical  and  engineering  computations,  time  and  motion 
studies, -or  experimental  runs. 

#  .  *  V 

(1)  Advantages.    Standard  cost  systems  offer  several  advantages 
over  historical  ct>st  Systems;  sonwa  of  thesev  are  listed  below: 

%»  ~  ■  »  -  .  . .  '      .  *  - 

•  More  refined  data  because;  waste*  4s  included 
*•  Clear  and  reliable  comparisons  for  control  purposes 

•  Less  expensive  data  gathering^  4  * 

•  Simplified  day-to-day  recordkeeping  '  / 

•  Timeliness  of  available  da^a   ^  • 

(2)  Variances .    Even  though  great  care  is  taken  to  'develop  the 
standard  costs,  actual  cost- will  lUcely  deviate  frbm  the 
standards .    These  deviations  ate  called  jja***pces*  variances 
are  signals  to  man^gemeW^and  varfe  analysed  so  that  inefficiencies 
in  production  or  ,servl^e;^if  .be  remedied.    Standard  cost-systems 

^  are  ysed  principally       m^nufacturingxoncernsfcand  have  gained 

only  slight  usage  Jn/goversifeental:  operation.    Ernst  and  Ernst, 
■ *  ;  a  national  public  accounting  firm,  has  developed  a  standard  cost 

system  for  the  schdol  di^^icts.-  f  ... 

*  #  »    "  ,4 

d.  UNIT+VdSTS     A  popular  nrethod  of  expressing  costs  in  public  school 
accounting  is  by  unif %.cosfc*    Unit  cost  can  be  defined  as  the  cost*of 
a  single  measure  of  production  or  service;  i.e.,  the  total  cost  of  - 
output  divided  by  thte  number  of  jinits  in  the  base.  * 

-Therf  are*  two  mkjor  caused  ©^misleading  information  when  dealing 
%ith  costs.    First,  the  inclusion  of  irrelevant  costs  when  comparing 
"~  **"  two  units  of  production  or  servic^  .can  lead  to  wrong  conclusions.  • 

Second,  comparisons,  of  unit  costs  .which  have  not  been  developed  on 
the  same  basis  will  bring  incorrfect  results.    For  ^wmple,fl  the  dis- 
covery that  two  production  runs  which  have  befn  maTOadtur^ed  at 
differei^activity  lev$l#  wlll^npt.  provide  a  true  comparison*' 


< 


'  <  a 

(1)    Cost  per  pupil.    The  simplest  cost  calculation  is  a 

comput^ibn  of  average  unit  cost.    Most  school  districts  v 

compute  the  average  cost  for  each  pupil  in  the  district  or 

the  cost  per  pupil  for  each  school  year.    For  example,  ^ 

suppose  that  the  operating  budget  for  the  year  was  $1,500,000 

hud  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2,250;  the  average 

cost  per  pupil  is  $667.00  ($1,500,00(5  *  2>250).  ,'.4& 


% 
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Usually,  an  additional  refinement  is  made  in  this  calcu- 
lation..   The  total  enrollment  is  reduced  to  Average  Daily 
Attenda^^  (ADA)  or  to  Average  Daily  Membership  (AIM)  for  the 
year.^BPK  is  derived  by  dividing' the  total  number  of  days 
attend!!  by  all  students  by  the  number  of  days  school  was  in 
session.    ADA  yas  formerly  the  predominant  factor  used,  but 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  Aim*    If  you 
substitute  an         of  2,000  (2,250  enrollment)  the  cost  p^r 
pupil  ADM  is  $750  ($1,500,000  r  '2,000). 


(2)    Cbst  per  weighted  pupil.    A  form  of  imht  cost  now  used 
by  many  school  districts  is  a  weighted  pupil  cost,  referred 
to  in  Minnesota  as  the  cost  per  pupil  unit.    The  weighting  in 
Minnesota  is  as  follows: 

Kindergarden  pupil  0.5  uni^s  v 

*•    Elementary  pupil  1.0  units  ^ 

•  Secondary  pupil  1.4  units     *  * 

•  Vocational  pupil  ^1.5  units                         *       ,  % 

If  in  our  example,'  we  calculated  the  weighted  pupils  for  . j 
all  grade  levels  to  be  2,500  ADM,  the  cost  per  pupil  unit,  or 
weighted  pupil  cost,  wouia  have  beep  $660  ($1,500,000  f  * 2,500). 


(3)  'Cost  by  program.    With  the  advent -of  Planning — Programing^- 
Budgeting  System  (PPBS) ,  many  districts  have  turned  to  the 
development  tff  unit  costs  by  programs.    There  cpn  be  a  variety  _ 
-of  unit  costf^lculations  based  on  the  characteristics  and 
4  programs  of  a  particular  district.    For.  "example ,  the  total  cost 
of  a ,  program  of  ^660^000  might  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
student  contact  hours  for  the  year,  440,000,  to  produce  a 

cd^t-per-studentr  contact  hour.  $1.50.  .  4 

\  .  •  > 

e.    "ANALYSIS .    Most  cost  accounting  analysis  procedures  for  nonprofit 
organizations,*  such  as  school  districts,  tend  t«^be  simple  and  un<fom-. 
plicated.    More  sophisticated  and  comprehensive  analysis  models  find  < 
their  application  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  firms..   Unit  cost 
coMarisons  of  pypil  data  is  a  widely  used  procedure  by  school  districts* 
Co^w;isons%  are  made  ojE  pupil  costs  by  a  district  using  data  of  two 
-trf^fcre  years,*  between  districts  of  t>he  st^te,  or  on  a  national  level..' 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that^tandard  cost  systems*  can  be 
adapted  to* public  school  systems.    Thin  would  entail  an  analysis  of    $  * 
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actual  cost  variances  from  the  predetermined  or  standard  costs.  A 
variance -could  occut  in  terms  of  pried,  quantity,  efficiency  or^  • 
salary  differences.    Ahother  fotm  pf  ,pos,t  accounting  analysis,  that 
has'  appeared  on  the  scene  in  recent  years,  involves  determination  of 
the  effectiveness  j>f  achieving  your  objectives  In  a  Plarmihg— ^ 
Programing— Budgeting  system  (PPBS}.    Under  the  PPBS,  objectives 
ere  all  expressed  in  quantifiable  cost  terms,  jbo  results  can  be  • 
analyzed  on  a  cost  effitifency  basis.    A -major  tool  of  management  in 
a  nonprofit  organization  is  cost  effectiveness  analysis.    Also  - 
referred  to  as  cost  utility* or  benefit-cost  analysis,  it  provides 
a  useful  basi/  for  decisionmaking,  Especially  when  PPBS  is  ifeing 
used.    The  essential  feature  of  cost  effectiveness  analysis  is  the 
comparison  of  alternative  courses  of  action.    If  two  alternatives  \ 
produce  equal  results,  the  one "with  the  lowest  cost  is  preferable.- 
Likewise,  where  two  fcrograafe  have  the  same  cofet,  the  one  producing 
tbe  highest  benefits  will  be  preferred. 

The  benefit-cost*  approach  implies  that  benefits  can  be  measured. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  quantify  benefits  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
However,  by  developing  a  carefully  worked  out  set  of  objectives, 
suitable  measurements  of  benefits  are  possible. 


BENEFIT-COST  ANALYSIS 


a/    APPROACHES  TO  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS.     Conley  (1973)  listed 
four  approaches  to  the  financial  analysis  of  programs  for  the* 
mentally  retarded.      ^  .  \f~^ 

(1)    Set  benefits.  ^  Subtract  the  total  costs  from  the  total 
benefits;  the  difference  is  net  benefits.    If  the  benefits 
putweigh  the  costs,  the  program  is  justified1  from  an  economic 
point  of  view.    For  example,'  if  the  total  costs  were  $70,000 
and  total  benefits  were  $105,000,  then  the  net  benefits  would 
be  $35*000,  assuming  the  dollar  valuea^lfire  comparable.  ' 


(2)    Benefit/cost  ratio.    In  this  approach,  you  divide  the* 
total  benefits  by  the  total  costs;  the  quotient  is  the  ratio 
of  benefits  to  costs.    Values  greater  than  one  indicate  a 
net  positive  effect.    Applying  the  above  example,  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  would  be  $105,000/$70,000  or  1.5,  i.e.,  every 
dollar  of  cost  would  generate  $1.50  of  benefits,  assuming 
dollar  values 'are  comparable.  '  p  . 

(^^^^iternal  rate  of  retzrn.    Compare  the  costs  (discounted 
at  extent  borrowing  rates)  with  t'he  benefits  in  order  to 
detengine  rate  o£  return  on  investments*    In  other  words, 
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compare  the  current  borrowing  rate  witfh  the  return  vrate  on 
those  funds.     The  program  has  a  positive  effert  if  the  return 
rate  exceeds  the  borrowing  rate. 


14)    Payback  period.    Determine  what  period  of  time  would  *' 
be  necessary  before  the  tptal  costs  couli  be  recovered  in 
^    benefits.    For  example, 'if  in  the  initial  illustration  it 
would  take^  10_years  to.  build  uP<  $70,000  in  benefits,  then,  % 
the  payback  period  of  the  project  would  be  10  years. 

b.     DEFINITIONS .    Costs  have  traditionally  been  easier  to' specify 
than  benefits;  and^|&pts  have  been  equated  with  expenditures,  for 
which  receipts  or  ^racelled  checks  prove  payment  in  full.'  In 
practice,  standard  accounting  procedures  have  fceen  developed  in 

'  o,rder  to  facilitate  the  analysis  and  interpretation  'of  various  kinds 

,  of  expenditures .« 

Capital  costs  are  probably  the  most ^onspicuous,  because  they 
are  symbolized  by  building,  schoolgrouittfs^and  equipment.    In  less 
concrete  ^terms,  new  programs  also  entail  large  one-time  outlays  of 
money  in'the  form  of  start-up  costs  for  personnel,  materials, 
supplies,  and  facilities!     If  costing-out  a  program,  these  initial 
costs  for  buildings  or  programs  must  be  spread  over  the  time  period 
for  which  they  are  effective  to  arrive  at  an  average  cost  which  is 
not  disproportionately  high  or' low. 

Operational  costs  occur* on  a  more  orderly,  less  dramatic 
•  manner.     They  include  the, costs  for  administration,  instruction, 
maintenance,  etc.     Because  they  are  more  or  less  fixed '  e>ach  year, 
they  can  be  easily  averaged.     Unless  they  are  joined  with  capital 
costs,  these  operational  costs  will,  seem  unusuall^pow.  Social 
co^ts.  are  indirect  and  are  nof  found  in  typical  program  budgets;- 
they  are  paid  by  society  as  a  whole.    These  costs  refer  to-services 
provided  by  other, agencies  (private  and  public)  in  the  form  of 
fr^^f acilities,  transportation,  and  administrative  overhead*  Some 
examples  of  these  are  insurance,  utilities,  equipment,  services, 
health  care^ materials,  supplies,  and  public  relations #'  *  They  also 
include  subsidies  for- training,  of  professionals  (Undergraduate  or 
graduate),  in-service  training,-  planning  research  &nd  evaluation 
costs,  e.g.,  the  role  of  the  SEA  in  supervising  programs.  In 
these  cases r  the  costs- are  not  properly  assigned  to  the  pro-ams,' 
thus,  the  expenses  often  understate  the  actual  costs.     Indole t 
social  costs  include  those  expenses  borne  by  the  pupils  themselves 
^♦or  their  families  for  travel,  health  carl,  psychic  costs  or 
opportunity  costs  (which  refers  to  foregone  oppprtunity  earnings 
for  mothers);  and  the  costs~*of  faUh^re  or  incomplete  success  must 
be  weighed  to  fill  out  the  picture. 
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Costs  accrue  at  a  specific  point  in  time.    For  this  reason, 
determine  the  size  of  the*cost  and  wheij.  it  occurred;  then  you  will 
'  t>e  able  to  figure  out  an  accurate  Average  annual  cost, 

Benefitsof  programs  in  special  education,  as  well  as  main- 
stream, appear  riore  amorphous  than  costs..  Where  they  havfe  been 
measured,  they  are  represented,  in  terms  of  average  or  potential 
productivity* (dollats  earned),  or  savings  (dollars  saved).  The 
newness  of  the  benefit-cost  approach  probably  accounts  for  the  rather 
narrow  view  of  weighting  concepts  lilt*  productivity  and  savings.  In 
the  wake  of  post-World  War  II, prosperity,  arguments  based  on 'straight- 
line  ecofcomic  projections  were  quite  persuasive.    As  the  state  of 
the  economy  shifted,  however,  this  method  of  evaluating  benefits  had 
to  be  refined  to  adjust  to  real  economic  values  and  patterns, 

4 

c.    APPLICATIONS .    To  illustrate  the  approaches  to  financial 
analysis,  one  must  look  at  the  conclusions  Conley  (1973) 
reached  after  examining  programs  for  the  mentally  retarded: 

^  |r    Each  dollar  expended  on  thfi  vocatimal  rehabilitation  of  18-year- 
o*  mildly  retarded  adult  males  generatA  an  estimated  increase  in 
future  earnings  of  $14.00  in  present-value. terms.    The  ratios 
declined  among  older  retardates,  wmen,  andNb^ten  the  more  se>?erely* 

%  retarded,  but  in- all  ages  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  driticdl 
value  of  one,  and  in  most  cases,  far  above  this  value.    This  is  a 
benefit /cost  ratio  approach.  ^ 

•  The  lifetime  educational  costs  of  ttje  mildly  retarded  were  far 
below  their  estimated  lifetime  productivity,  stated  in  present- 
value  terms,  even  if  they  attended  special  edp$ation  clashes  for 
the  entire  time  they  were  in  school.    These  ^mparisons  were  much 

/"Stess  favorable  for  the  moderately  retarded,  although  it  is  probably 
that  the  data  underestimated  their  eaimng^potential.    this  is  a  net 
benefits  approach.  .  * 

•  The  custodial  costs  (those  exclusive^  of  normal  consumption  and   

developmental  expenditures)  of  lifetime  institutionalization  of  theJ* 
retarded  are  almost  $400,*000  (1970  doll&rs).    Prevention  of  infctitu- 

*  tionalization  may  be  a  significant  part  of  the> benefits  of  extending 
additional  community services  to  the  retarded. 

•  A  substantial  share  of  the  benefits  of  developmental  expenditures 
of  the  retarded  are  received  by  taxpayers,  in  the  form  of  reduced 
provisions  of  public  maintenance  and  increased  tax  payments,  probaWy 
about  one-half  of  their  earnings.  *  , 

•  The  benefits  of*  prevent  ion  are  large.    Fort  each  case  of  severe 
retardation  among  males  that  is  averted,  the  undiscounted  total 

gain  to  society  is  almost  $900,000  (1970  dollars).  For  an  '18-year-old* 
adult  in  1970,  this  would  have  a  present  value  of  over  $200,000.  <*- 
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3%     FISCAL  AUDITING* 


a.    PURPOsb^.    Auditing  t/ie  accounting  records  of  an-enterprise  is  a 
standard  procedure  follow^  by  private  businesses  and  industrial 
concerns  as  well  as  governfrent  entities.    Dramatic  alid  substantial 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  accounting  records,  following 
the  development  of  electronic  dat.i-processing  systems.    Thus,,  the 
traditional  procedures  of  auditing  have  keen  modified  to  fit  the 
changes  brought  by  the  computer  s^.    The  principal  purposes  of  a 
school  district  audit  are  as  follows; 

•  To  protect  the  board  and  the  employees  of  the  Jttstrict 

•  To  furnish  assurance  to  the  citizenry  of  the  district  that 
'funds  and  properties  are  being  properly  administered  . 

•  To  determine  the  adequacy  of  internal  control 

To  make. recommendation  for  improving  the  accounting  procedures 
and  administrative  policies  and  practices    • 

•  To  provide  a  report  on  the  financial  condition  -o£  the  school 
district 

'  •    To  determine  the  adequacy  of  property  records  and  inventory 
valuations. 


2>.     INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  AUDITING.     The  two  principal  types  of 
auditing  are  internal  (preauditing)  and  external  (post auditing) . 
Thfe  prime  objective  of  internal  auditing  is  to  minimize  mistakes  and  . 
-  avoid  legal  difficulties.    Preauditing  consists  ofSqpntinual  review, 
evaluation  and  improvement  of  the  district's  system  of  internal 
control  and'  checking  the  validity  of  requisitions,  purchase  orders, 
contracts  and  other  transactional  documents  prior  to  approval  for 
payment, 

A  system  o£  internal  control  is  a  built-in  check  against  accidental 
and  intentional  errors,  and  theft.     It  requires  that  accounting  duties 
and  the  work  flow  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  t  he-accounting  work 
of  each  employee  is  checked  by  other  employees  working  independently. 

Internal  control  fqcuses  on  transactions  involving  cash  receipts^  

cash  payments,  and  payroll  operations.    Adequate  internal  auditing 
gives  assurance  to  the  board  that  its. financial  policies  axe  being 
*  observed  and  that  chances  for  error  are' minimized. 

t  * 

"    Some  of  the  characteristics  of  external  or  postaudits  are 
as  follows:  a  ■ 

•  They  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year's  operations. 

•  .  External,  audits  are  made  by  Independent  ^aditors",  nf)t.  by  ^ 
employees  of  the  district. 

•  The  audit  report  is  formally  reported  to  the  superintendent. 

•  Postaudits   are  made  for  r.^ch  successive  fiscal' year  without 
interruption.  f  . 
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AyphfVR '  S  EXAMINATION . 


c.    AVDiyvRws  EXAMINATION.    The  scope  of  the  examination  and  the 
methods  tised  By  "the  postaudito*s-wi^l  vary  from  district  to  district. 
^However,  the  following  items  are  ^mong  those  th&t  are  usually 
'examined:  \  / 

Board  niinutes  4 
The  adored  budget 

Ledgers  /Journals,  registers,  and  other  books  of  accounts 
Tax  collections  and  delinquencies 

Original  documents  authorizing  making  of  payments.  • 
All  receipt  records  ^ 
Bank  depbsit  records 
Deads 

Securities 

Sinking  funds,  bond  funds ,  trust  funds,  and  otfier  special  funds 
Insurance  policies 
Verification  of  inventories 
Count  of  cash  not  deposited 

Security  bonds  #  * 


d.    AUDtT  -REPORTS.    Audit  reports  should  include  the  following: 

•  A  letter  of  trahsmittal 

•  A  statement  of  scope  and  limitations  of.  the  audit 

•  The  findings 

•  Recommendations  for  improving  procedures 

•  Financial  statements  and  schedules,  *  * 


e.    LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS.    External  audits  should  be  made  by  auditors 
trained  and  experienced  in  public  accounting.    Several  states 
provide  state  auditors  or  public  examiners  to  oversee  the  audit 
procedures  for  school  districts. 


'Minnesota  statutes,  f971,  Chapter  215.32  provides  that  the 
public  examiner  shall  prescribe  minimum  procedures  for  auditing  the 
books,  records,  accounts,  and  affairs  of  local  governments  in 
Minnesota.    Chapter  215s,  33  provides  that  £ny  public  accountant  may 
engage  in  %he  practice  of  auditing  the  books  of  school  districts," 
The  Administrative  Manual  for  Minnesota  Public  Schools  includes  a 
regulation  (Edu  8)  of  the  State  Board  of.  Education  requiring  that 
all  school  districts,  except  common  districts,  have  an  audit  at 
least  biennially.    However,  since  some  federal  assistance  programs 
require  an  annual  audit;  it  is  recommended  that  school  district 
accounts  be  audited  Annually. 


t 
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D.    Review*  of  Material  ,  • 

V 

In  Objective  III,  >lanaging  Funds,  three  basic  areas  were 
covered:     fiscal  planning,  operations,  and  financial  analysis. 
Each  of  these  categories  have  been  broken  down  into  specific  per- 
formance objectives  and  assigned  a  minimum  level  of  performance-* 
awareness  level,  general  operation,  or  technical  performance.  At 
the  same  time,  each  specific  area  objective  was  judged  as  to  the 
relative  level  of  importance  it  carried,  i.e.,  low,  medium,  or  high 
importance. 

Section  A  explored  fiscal  planning.    This  included  financing 
education  .with  its  restrictions  through  public  and  private  sources 
of  revenue,  proratiqn  of.  state  aicLappropriations,  excess  cost 
reimbursement,  and  income  management.  - 

Section.  B  which  covered  the  operations  area  had  been  pubdivided 
into  four  categories:    accounting  procedures,  transferriog  funds, 
monitoring  reports  and  expenditure  control,  and  purchasing  services. 

Sectioa-C  dealt  with  the  area  of  financial  analysis.  This 
seotion  was  also  subdivided  into  three  areas  for  easy' access:  cost 
accounting  analysis,  benef it-*cost  analysis,  and  fiscal  audit. 

The  written  assignments  and  the  required  readings  Iiave  also  been 
divided  according  to  its  corresponding  section.    Also. included  at  the 
very  end  of  Objective  HI  are  three  evaluation  sheets — one  for  the 
completion  of  Section  A,  one  for' Section  B,  and  the  third  for  Section  C. 

y  ,  - 
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WRITTEN  ASSIGN^ 

}     Fiscal  Planning  - 

l.^-fte^iew  the  State  Department  of  Education  "Memorandum 
f  on  Policy  Issues. "    Assump  that  the  sametype  of  memorandum 
'      ^sJiflg  befen  issued  for  a  program  of  educabie  mentally  retarded. 
Use  your  own  schooL  district  figures  to  calculate  trie 
cost  above  average  cost.     Compare  this  to  the  current 
aids  you  receive  for  this  program.    Show  your  calcu- 
lations in  detail  and  state  your  reactions. 

Operations — Expenditures  Management    fc  - 

» 

1.     Enclose  a  copy  of  .your  districts  expenditure  report  ^ 
dealing  with  the  special  education  department. 
Demonstrate,  *by  reference  to  the  report,  how  the  , 
expenses  are  classified  by  object,  by  func*fcn  (and 
by  responsibility  or  program,  if  so  classified).  * 
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Discuss  the  merits  of  your  district's  classification 
of  expenses,    -List  any  unusual  characteristics  of  the 
report,  or  afry -changes  you  would  suggest  to  enhance 
its  use. 

Using  a  reallocation  form,  complete  a  form  for  each  of- 
the  following,  transaction^,, including  signatures 
and  dates  '(note:    insert  the  account  title  in  the 
column  headed  State  Code):  * 

a*    You  'find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  following 
accounts: 

Account  code  460-910-516  -  Printing  $200,00 
*    Account  code  460-910-604  -  Office  Supples  400.00 
Account  code  460-910-^02  -  Furniture  '    ,  50.00 

b.  You  want  to  decrease  the  following  accounts  equally 
to  maintain  the •budget  balance: 

Account  code  460-91^^12  -r  Microfilming 
Account  code  460-910-901  -  Interest  Expense 

c.  The  deputy  superintendent  has  $500.00  in  his  ia -service 
Recount,  code  200-910-581'  that  he  is  willing  to 

^transfer  to  your  budget  for  use  for  additional  text- 
books*    Designate  ail  increase  to  the.  textbook  account, 
code  300-91t)-702. 

*  * 

You  finiJ  it  necessary  to  increase  your  budget  for 
tuition  for  your  special  education  pupils  paid  to 
other  districts  by  $20,000.    Compose  a  memorandum  to 
\your  immediate  superior  requesting  board  approval^ for  / 
this  budget  increase^   Explain  the  reasons  for  the 
need. 

The  printout  shown  in  the  required  readings  represents  the 
monthly  Expenditure  Report  for  January,  1974,  for  the 
finance  department.    Let  us  suppojse  it  is  for  the 
Special  Education  Department. 

a.    tou  are  scheduled  to  meet  with  your  sujferior  to 
.  discuss  your  operation  to  date.  .  Give  the  rationale 
yri(u  would  use  to  explain: 

.  (1)    Why  the  account  QLerdcal  Salary  (#452)  shews 

expenses  of  only  45  percent  after  seven-  months  , 
of  operation  (Fiscal  year  is  July  1 — June  30) . 

(2)    Why  tbe  Space  Rentals  account  .(#550)  stiows 
v  .  expenditures  and  encumbrance^  of  120  percent* 

of  budget* 


1 


(3)  Why  the  Employee  Disability  Income  account 
($574)  shows  expenditures  and  encumbrances  to 
d$te  of  145  percent  of  budget. 

\  •  ' 

(4)  Why  the  Interest  on  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 
account  (#905)  shows  expenditures  and  encum- 

*  prances  to  hate  of  323  percent  of  budget. 
\  * 

Would  you  say  that  the  expenditures  and  encumbrances 
to  daf e\  for  this  department  for  most  objects  are  in 
line  wit\h  the  budget?    Over  budget?    t)r  under  budget? 

*  \  * 

\  •  % 

c.    What  itemp  strike  you  as5 being  unusual  in  this  report? 

Develop  a  complete  set  of  written  specifications  (long-  * 
form)  for  obtaining  12  overhead  projectors  for  your 
district  by  the\opening  of  school  next  September. 

:   -    A  ' ,  .  .  ■ 

7.    Using  the  forms  included  as  required  reading  or  forms 
of  your  school  district: 

a.    Complete  a  requisition  for  Lincoln  School  by,your 
t  authority  to  obtain  6  overhead  projectors  (specified 
above). 


d. 


Complete  a  purchase  order  to  obtain  12  overhead 
•projectors  (specified  above)  frofn  the  winning,  bidder, 

First  Electronics  Company,  5012  Main  Street; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  * 

Complete  a  request  for  paying  fees  to  an  EMR 
-consultant  by  using  a  proper  form. 

Complete  a  request  far  mileage  reimbursement  for. 
yourself  by  using  a  propel  forms 

V  \ 

Complete  a  request  for  paying  an  hourly  rated 
tutor. 


Financial  Analysis 


1.    Calculate  the  total  costs  for  \the 
program  you  were  involved  in  lgst 


special  education 
fear,*  e.g. ,  a  . 

»rd  of 


six-year  secondary  SLBP  progranL    Use  your 
last  yearns  expenditures  as  the\basis , fo*  these 
calculations.  ^ Be  sure  to  take  into  account  previous 
capital  outlays  which  support  your  current  program. 
Estimate  as  besjt  you  can  the  amount  *of  indirect  costs 
as  well.    Then  determine  what  percentage  of  the  total 
costs  was  borne  py  the  pupil,  his  \famiVLy,  the  school 
district,  the  cooperative,!  private\ agencies,  local, 
county,  stat£  and  federal  governments. 
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2.    How  long  does,  a  pupil  spend,  on  an  average,  in  your  ^ 
special  education  program?    What  then  would  the  average 
program  cost*  be  for  a* pupil  to  go  through  your  program 
^successfully  (by  your  dwri  definition)?    Assume   **    .  '* 
-  that  your  program  remains  without  maj*o*r  change  and 
that  the  price  differentials  for  the  y^rious  levels^ 
continue.    Then  determine  what  proportion  of  these' 
costs  are  borne  by  the  pupil  himself,  his  family, 
the  school  district,  the  cooperative,  private ^and       •  , 
public  agencies?  i 
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REQUIRE)  READING 

•  •  ** 

Fiscal  Planning 


-A 


SAFEGUARDING  MONEY* 


* 


—  9 


,  The  broad  concept  .^of  safeguarding  money'  involves  practically 
every  phase  erf  educational  administration  and  organization.  If 
insufficient  funds  are  Invested  in  education,  the  rfoney  that  is 
expanded  does  not  yield  as~%high  a  .return  per  dollar  as  a  larger  ^ 
Investment.    If  the  systteto?or  taxation  for  school  support  is 
inequitably  the  result  will  be  an' under-ikvestment  in  feducation, 
an  unfavorable  incidence  on  the  private  economy,  or  both.  If 
the  organizational  plansperpetuafces  unnecessary  smrfll,  inefficient 
school  districts  or  school  centers,  the  result  is  lower  educatibnal 
returns  per  dollar  invested  than  should  b€  received.*  Lf  planrving 
do§s  not  result  in  an  appropriate  synchronization  of  the  educational 
plan,  the  spending  plan  and  the  financing  plan,  the  result  is 
'loyer  educational  returns*  per  dollar|jJ.nvested  than  should  be 
received.    If  school  funds  are  not  expended  judiciously,  less 
education* is  purchased  th^n  should  be  expected  from  the  money 
t  expended .  i  ^  ! 


%  -i   School  funds* c^n  be  lost  or  misused  dtie  to  dishonesty^  * 
accident,  carelessness,  -misfortune-,  or  igtiorance  o*f  the  law'*^^  * 
^The  special  measures  which  should  be  taken  by  a  board  to  protect 
<  itself  and  the  pebple  from  loss  of  funds  due  to  tnese  causes  are 
presented  in  tkis  reading.    They  include  knowledge  of  the  following: 


investments.  * 

depositories,  ,  * 

•  bonds,  and  > 

•  handling  cash. 

*    ■»  * 

:*  ~*   .•.•.'**'• 

Johns,  £.L.,  &  Morphet,  E.L.  Financing  the  public  schools-. 

Englewopd^Cliifs,  N.J. ! .Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1962.  (Summary) 
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REQUIRED  READING* 

Fi$cap  Planning  * 


v  »'  i.  > 


MEASURING  EDUCATIONAL  ^EDS  AND  COStS* 


k   (  ,    Adequate  financing  of  education  requires  a  structure  of 
programs  and  other  component  parts  thatr  are  functional  in  relation 
to  the  instructional  and  learning  activities >lh  the  system.     ,  » 

This  reading  presents  a  method  of  measuring  differential,  •* 
cost  of  designated  instructional  programs  in  £ar;ly  childhood,   .  * 
elementary,  and  secondary  scfhool  levels.    The  structure  of, 
program  categories^is  compatible  with  sound  principles  of 
organizing* instructional  and  leatrflng  activities  *    This  method 
of  program  cost •  analysis  has*  t\\e  following  advantages: 

•  *  provides  a  useful  structure  for  officials  in  the  lo£al  school 
district  to  "evaluate*  *prograbs»  alternative  options,  and  needs; 

•  ,   provides  a  basi||-for  improving  the  eguity  in  the  distribution 
of  state  antf  federal  funds  to  local  school  districts;  and 

•  provides  an  improvement  in  preseht  procedures  for  interpreting 
the  achievements  and  needs  of  the  public  schools  to  ttte  citizens 

at  large.  .*  \' "  . 

.  •  j    *  *  •  • 

In  addij^onta  the  operating  costs  of  designated  programs, 
there  are  supplementary  related  costs  that  mus't  be  treated  adequately 
as  special  entities  in  a  state  Jt inance  plan.    These  include  f 
capital  outlay,  food  service,  transportation,  correction  for 
size* of  operational  sc&le  in  extremely  aparse  areas,  cost  of 

llying  variation,,  and  adult  and  continuing  education. 

•  * 

The  measurement  of  costs  in  this  study  is  based  on  two  * 
considerations; 

to  improve  tfye  rationality  in  such  a  complex  enterpft.se  as 
public  education;  and 

•  .to  provide  methods  for  achieving  -tk^goal  of  eqlial  educational 

opportunity  for  every  child  in 'America. 

 _  i  


*Johi}s,  R.L.,  Kejrn,  A. ,  &  J.qrdan,  K.  Financing  education—fiscal 
and  legal  alternatives.    Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill 


Publishing  Co.,  1973.  -(Summary) 
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Fispal  Planning 
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TO'  •   ^4    Superinte/ndegtsr  -  J  *  DATE:    January  31;  1974 

Local  PVogram  Directors  * 
Area  Vocatfonal-Technical  Institute 'Directors 
w  "  .  ' 

FROM  .       Coordinator  •  t  y 

Secondary  Vopational  Programs v  «.  ^.  • 

SUBJECT:    Policy  Issues  *     *       \  *. 

*:  »  * .  v  •  * 

For  our  discussions  on  ecided  cost/ I  have  included  a.  number  of  diagrams  which 
should  heip  explain  the  added  cost  concept  to  you.    We  will  be  discussing 
these  materials  during  the  meetings. 

There  are  two* ways  one  can  calculate  an  added  cost.    I  have  called  these 
Method  #1  and  Method  #2.    Method  #1  compares  t£e  vocational  cost  on  a  pro- 
gram-b£»program  basis  to  the  average  nonvocational  program  cost.    Eactfj[c$st  k 
is  determined  on  a  per  instructional  contact  hour  (ICH)  basis.    Methoii  #2 
Compares  the  same  vocational  cost/ ICH  from  Method  #1  with  the  receipts  re- 
ceived b/ a  local  district  in  . terms  of  its  maintenance  levy  and  foundation  , 
aid.    The  difference^  between  tlie  vocational  coet/ICH  and  the  retfcipts/ICH 
trials  the  added  tost.    These  two  methods  are  depicted  on  pages  1-7;  {large 
numbers)  on  the  materials. 

Page  one  indicates  that  if  one  examines  all  maintenance  expenditures  for  a 
district,  .they  c^ajj  be  classified  into  general  categories:    (Remember  that^ 
the  added  cost  formulae  will  cover  maintenance  expenditures  only)    3)  non- 
diatinguiehable  (group  A);  and  2)  distinguishable  (groups  B  ar?d  C  on  the 
diagram).    Non-distinguishable  items  are  such  things  as  administration,  op-* 
eratlone,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  fete,  which  cannot  be  dire?tl7  attri- 
buted 'to  either  elementary  or  secondary  programs  without  more  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  expenditures  or  application  of  a  pro-rating *fotmu la.  "Thus,  to  de- 
termine the  portion  of  non-distirlgulstiabl<*  costs  which  are  applicable  to  a 
secondary  program,  we  apply  a  formula  in  the  relationship  of  1  td  1.4  find 
essentially  prolate.  5ft. 33%  of  non-distinguishable  expenditures  to  a  sec- 
ondary student  as  compared  to  an  elementary  student.    This  results  in  the 
situation  on  page'  two  where  we  now  have -distinguishable' secondary  maintenance 


expenditures  in  the  form  pf  direct  item*  such  as  secondary  teacher's  salary, 
Secondary  principals,  secondary  coordinators,  etc.,,  apd  a  pro-rated  share  ' 
of  the  previous  non-distinguishable  itertts.    If  we  further  break  down  .the  - 
secondary  .maintenance  expenditures,  we  can  classify  Jrhem  into  two  groups,* 
According  to  tfceir  distinguishability  as  vocational  or  non-vocational  items. 

On  page  three,  those  item*  which  are  rion-d is tinguiahable  '(group  A)  'are  those 
which' have  costs  associated  both  to  vocational  and  ncm-vocational  programs. 
Thege  include  secondary  principal,  secondary  librarian,  Secondary  counselor*, 
etc.    Thercis  also  a  portion  of  the,  original*  non^distinguishable  items  -such 
as  administration  and  operations  which  are  also  ^included  in  this  group. 
Another  group  (group  8)  is  distinguishable  between  vocational  and  ncta-voc-^ 
ational.    At  this  point,  we  apply  a  fotinula  based  oa  a  proportion  of  ins- 
tructional contact  hours  (TCH)  ia  vocational ' programs  ys.  non-vocational* 
programs!    This  results  in  the  situation  depicted -on  page, four  whpre- there  - 
are  distinguishable  vocational  maintenance  expenditures  classified  as  diyect 
and  indirect  (Figure  A)  as  well  as  distinguishable  non-^vdcational. maintenance 
expenditures  (Figure  B)".    If  we  then  divide  each  of  these  by  the -number  of 
instructional  cpntact  hours  in  vocational -and  non-vocational  programs* res- 
pectively, we  arrive*  at  the  situation  depicted*  on.  page  "five.  , 

Page  five  indicates  that  for  distinguishable  vocational  maintenance,  there 
are.  direct  and  indirect^portions  of  cost  as  well*  as  a  similar  situation  ^faff-  * 
distinguishable  non-vocational  maintenance  expenditures.    By  adding  direct 
and  indirect  costs,  a  total  c£>£t  ts  obtained  as  shown  bn  page  *ix.  com- 
paring the  vocational  cost  (Part  A)  vs.  the  average  non-vot^tional  costs ^ 
(Part  B)  and  subtracting  the, two,  we  arrive  at  the  differential  which  is' 
called /Vocational  added  cost.11    The  above  is  figure^on  lt>e  basiS  of  Method 
fl9  that  is,  £he  added  cost  deftenninfed  by  comparing  vocational  dogts  to 
non-vocational  costs.  '  * 

To  compute  the  addei  cost  by  Method  #2,  the  same,  f onrtula  is  applied  to  de- 
termine the  vocational  cost  per  ^Instructional  cotitacj:  hour  «as  stated  -above.. 
This  results  in  gxactly  the  sar^e  cost  per  vocational  /prdgrsftn  as  undar  the 
previous  formulation  and  is  depicted  in  Figure  A  oVpage  seven.    However,,  , 
the  added  cost  of  Method  #2nis  obtained  by  comparing  the'  vocational < cost11; 
per  instructional  contact  hour'to^the  combined  'tot-al  of  a  J.ocal  Ifev^  and 
foundation  aid  per  instructional  contact  hotf£.         subtracting  the£e  tw  the 
added  cost-  is  obtained.    This  added  cos£  is  usually  different  from- ,f Hat  un- 
der Method  ft  1  and  is  usually  greater  than  that  under  Method  '#1. \.  Thtts^ 
there  are*  two  ways  to  compare  the  added  costs  of  vocational  programs'.  »  1  J.,- 

Traditionally,,  added  costs  Wave  been  made  on  the  basis^xT^Methp^  fl.-  &>w-  m  , 
ever,  Method  92  provides  a  much  simpler  ibeans'of  arriving  at  th#ndde|  co.st 
since  you  use  only  the  local  levy  and  foundation 'aid.    tfhtfs,  "uAder  Method 
f2  in  relationship  to  the  cost  of  the  vocational  program,  the  state  would 
be  responsible" for  providing  a' proportion  of  the  cost  through  foundation 
aid;  the  local  district  would  be  responsible  fot  providinj^jrofbrtion 
through  their  local  levy  (equivalent  to  the  average  th#t  thgy  provide  for.' ( 
all  programs)  arid  thirdly,  if  there  is  an*  added  cost,  the  state  would  picl^ 
UP  this  added  cost  through  a  vocational  categorical  aid.* 

.  *  • 

One  qnCTttgyr  which;  wriltt  needs  to  ba  asked  is  Whether  there 'are  other  sig- 
nif leant  Incomes  tafcoth  secondary  vocational  tducation  and  non-vocational 
education  besides  foundation  aid  and  Che  local  tax  levy.  t 
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BON-DltflNGUISHABLE 


Elementary- Secondary 


ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATIOKS 
KAJNTEtlANCE,  ETC 
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Distinguishable 

.  a  .  

 1 


Elementary  Teachers 
•  salaries  *" 
Elementary  Principals 

ETC, 


Secondary  Teacher* 
Secondary  Principals 

>  ETC, 


FORMULA 

1.* 


(APPLY.  FORMULA  TO  PRO-RATE  58,?3t 
OF  NON-D I  ST  I N6U I5HABLE  EXPEND!  TUftf  S 
TO  A  SECONDARY  STUDENT)  '  ' 


41  t 


*  Distincuisha^u  Secondary  FUintenance  Expenditure 


Secondary  Teachers 
Secondary  Principals 

'  ETC. 


Pro-rated  share  of 
Administration 
Operations  » 

.    RAlNTENAKCEi  ETcT 
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Secondary  fUimkmcE  Exnwrnmu 

1  v 


NOW-DISTINGUISHABLE 


Secondary  Principal 
Secondary  Library  etc, 


Secondary  Pro-rated *ShaAe 
Administration 
Operations,  etc. 


A  ' 


Distinguishable 


Voc,  TeaWer's  Salary 
Voc.  Travel  etc. 


Noh-Voc  Teacher's  Salary 
non-voc  i ravel,  etc.  ' 


t  0  R  M  U  L  A 

Proportion  of 
I  £  H  1 


B  > 

(Apply  formula^to  pro-rat e&  proportion  of 
non-distinguishable  expenditures  cased'* 
upon  the  number  of  vocational  instructional 

CONTACT  HOURS  (ICH)  VS,  HON -VOCATIONAL  ICH) 


Distinguishable 
Vocational  Kaintsnan<% 


Direct 

Voc  Teacher's  Salaries 
Voc  Travel ,  etc, 

f  r  " 

Secondary  pfiQ-RATPH 

Secondary  Principal 
jc  Secondary  Librarian 

ETC. 

ElE^££Cj  PRO-RATErr 
%  Administration^ 
Operations,  etc. 


Distinguishable 

K0N-V0CATrtNAL  TiAINTENANCE. 

 r  ■  i 

DiPfct  . 

Kon^Vo^Teachers'  Salaries- 
i\'oh  Voc;  Travel,  «t. 

JiqiftrcT  -  / 

Secondary  Pr  i  aw  pal  \ 
Secondary  Librarian  .  7 

ETC* 

CLPM.-Srrt  EaflzfiAIED  * 
Administration  . 
Operations,  etc. 


Division 


(Divide  direct  and  indirect  cost  iy  the 

NUfdCR  OP  ICH)  « 
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DlSTlMtM^UBU 

Vocational  Maintenance 


Direct  /  I  C  H 
Ikdirect  /  LC  H 


A  ■  * 


DlSTIMWISHAiU 

HoN-VocATieiUL  BxirrEHAWce 


Direct  /  I  C  H, 
Indirect  /  1  Ctf 


Addition 


B 


(Add  the  direct  a*  indirect  to"  get 

A  TOTAL  COST/ICH) 


Adoed  cost  KrtmifkB  ir  a****m  voc.  core 

TO  HOtt-VOCATWKAL  COSTS 


V  o  c,. 
Cost/ 
I  C  H 

1 

Average 

^0  N  VOC/ 

#N  C  H 

Sub  TRACT J  ©  H 


tCTIJOD  #  I:  Compare  voc  cost/ich  to  the  average  * 

KON-VOCATIONAL  COST/ICH;  THE  DIFFERENCE  WOULD 
B^THE  ADDED  COST. 


V6c.  Added  Cost/ 

ich  . 
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Added 


ED  COSf  .MTMHlte  B^COMI 
.  «$T  TO,  LEW-FOOMWTIDH 


COHFAAIRG 

AID  RECEIPT! 


AoDto  Cost\ 

\    Voc  . 
Cost/ 
UK. 

-  Local  Levy  / 
ICH 

FOUNDATION  AiD7  , 

ICH 

$UBTR  'ACTION 


*H£TB0D  #2:  Compare  voc.  cost/ich  to  the  total,  • 

OF - LEVY'FOUNDAT I OH  AID  RECEIPTS;  THE  . 
'DIFFERENCE  WOULD  BE  THE  ADDED  COST. 
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-  Fiscal  Planning 


MINNESOTA  STATUTES,  1971 


90.15  SCHOOLS  FOR  TRUANTS  AND  DELIN- 
QUENTS. Boards  may  maintain  ungraded  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  children  of  the  following  classes  be- 
tween seven  and  16  year?  of  age: 

'    <1)  Habitual  truants; 

(2)  .  Those  incorrigible,  vicious,  or  Immoral  In  con- 
duct; and 

(3)  Those  who  habitually  wander  about  thfe  streets 
or  other  public  places  during  school  hours  without  law* 
ful  employment 

All  such  children  shall  be  deemed  delinquent  and  the 
board  may  compel  their  attendance  at  such  truant 
school,  or  any  department  of  the  public  schools,  as  the 
board  may  determine,  and  cause  them  to  be  brought 
before  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  county  for  appropriate 
discipline. 

IEx19$9  o  71  art  X  $  151  ' 

120.16   INVESTIGATION  AND  AID  TO  CHILDRlUC. 

Subdivision  1.  Resolution;  certification.  When  a  board 
finds,  by  resolution,  ,that  any  child  in  the  district  is  un- 
able to  attend  school  because  his  financial  resources  and 
needs  require  his  employment  elsewhere,  the  clerk  shall 
certify, the  resolution  of  such  fact^to  the  county  board 
of  the  county  of  the*  child's  residence/ Upon  such  certi- 
fication, the  county  aboard  shalL  after  investigation, 
furnish  such  aid  as  will  enable  thectiild  at  attend  school 
during  the  entire  school  year. 

Subd.  2-  Reports;  children  receiving  aid*  The  tru- 
ant officer  or  other  authorized  officer  shall  notify  the 
teacher  to  whorn  any  chad  receiving  aid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  may  be  assigned  It  ah  alt  be  the 
difty  of  the  teacher,  having  charge  of  such  chifct  to  re- 
port -monthly,  to  the  board  the  progress  such  child  la 
making  in  his  school  work,  and  the  record*  of  attend- 
ance, together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  teacher. 

IEX1959  e  71  art  1$  261 
* 

EMIT  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN.  Subdivision 
L  Special  Instruction  for  handicapped  children  of 
sdiool  age.  Every  district  *nd  unorganized  territory 


shall  provide  special  instruction  and  services  for  handi- 
capped children  of  school  age  who  are  residents  of  the 
district  and  who  are  handicapped  as  set  forth  in  Minne- 
sota Statutes,  Section  120.03,  Subdivisions  1,  2.  and  3. 
Every  district  and  unorganized  territory  may  provide 
special  training  and  Services  for  school  age  residents 
of  the  district  who  are  handicapped  as  -set  forth  in 
Minnesota  -Statutes  1969  Section  120.03,  Subdivision  4. 
School  age  means  the  ages  of  four  years  to  21  .years 
for  children  who  are  deaf,  blind,  crippled  or  have  speech 
defects;  and  five  to  21  years  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren; and  shall  not  extend  beyond  secondary  school  or 
Its  equivalent.  Every  district  and  unorganized  territory 
may  provide  special  instruction  and  services  for  handi- 
capped children  who  have  not  attainccf  school  age.  Dis- 
tricts with  less  than  the  minimum  number  of  eligible 
^handicapped  children  as  determined  by  the  state  board 
shall  cooperate  with  other  districts  to  maintain  a  full 
sequence  of  programs  for  education,  training  and  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  children  as  defined  in  Minnesota 
Statutes  1967,  Section  120,03,  Subdivisions  1;  2,  and  3. 
A  district  that  decides  to  maintain  programs  for  train- 
able handicapped  .children  is  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  other  districts  to  maintain  a  full  sequence  of 
programs. 

Subd.  2.'  Method  of  "special  instruction.  Special  In- 
struction or  training  and  services  for  hanaicapped  chil- 
dren may  be  provided  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
methods:. 

(a)  Special  instruction  and  services  in  connection 
with  attending  regular  elementary  and  secondary  school 
classes; 

(b)  The  establishment  of  special  classes; 

(c)  Instruction  and  services  at  the  home  or  bedside 
of  the  child; 

(d)  Instruction  and  services  in  other  districts; 

(e)  Instruction  and  services  in  a  state  college  lab- 
oratory school  or  a  University  of  Minnesota  laboratory 
school; 

<f)  Instruction  and  services  in  tf  state  residential 
school  or  a  school  department  of  a  state  institution  ap- 
proved by  the  commissioner;  or  by  any  other  method 
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approved  by  him; 

(g)   Instruction  and  services  in  other  states. 
Subd.  3.   Rule*  of  state  board.  The  state  board  shall 

promulgate  rules  relative  to  qualifications  of  essential 
personnel,  courses  of  study  or  training,  methods  of  in- 
struction and  training,  pdpii  eligibility,  size  of  classes, 
rndfcflK,  eqdfpment,  supervision,  parent  consul  ration  and 
any  other  rules  and  standards  it  deems  necessary,  for 
instruction  of  handicapped  children: 

Subd  4.  Special  instructions  for  non»residcnt  chil- 
dren. The  parent  or  guardian  of  a  handicapped  child 
who  resides  ijn  a  district  which  does  not  provide  special- 
instruction  and  services  within  its  district  may  make 
application  to  the  commissioner  for  special  instruction 
and  services  for  his  child  under  one  of  the  method* 
provided,  x 

If  the  commissioner  finds  that  the  local  district  is  not 
providing  such  instruction  and  services,  he  shall  ar^ 
range  for  the  special  instruction  and  services  provided; 
If  the  instruction  and  services  are  provided  outside  the 
district  ^of  residence,  transportation  or  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  any  tuition  .to  be  paid*  shall  be  paid  by  the" 
district  of  residence,  The  tuition  rate  to  be  charged  for 
any  handicapped  child  shall  be  the  actual  cost  of 
providing  special  instruction  "and  services  to  the  child 
including  a  proportionate  amount  for  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service  minus  the  amount  of  special  aid  for  handi- 
capped children  received  on  behalf  of  that  chjld.  If  the 
boards  involved'  do  nbt  agree  upon  the  tuition  rate, 
either  board  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  to  fix  the 
rate.  The  commissioner  shall  then  set  a  date  for  a  hoax- 
ing, giving  each  board  at  least  ten  days'  notice,  and 
after  the  hearing  the^commissioncr  shall  make  his  order 
fixing  the  tuition  rate,  which  rate  shall  then  be  binding 
#  on  both  school  districts. 

Fpr  the  purposes  herein,  any  school  district  or  unor* 
ganized  territory  or  combinations  thereof  may  enter 
into  an  agreement,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  provide  special  in- 
struction and  services  for  handicapped  children.  In  that 
event,  one  of  the  participating  units  may  employ  and 
contract  with  necessary  qualified  personnel  to,  offer 
'  services  in  the  several  districts  or  territories*  and  each 
t  participating  unit  shall  nipburso  the  employing  unit 
a  proportionate  amount  effhe  actual  cost  of  providing 
the  special  instruction  and  services,  less  the  amount  of 
state  reimbursement,  which  shall  he  claimed  in  full  by 
he  employing  district.  t  . 

Subd.  f>.  School  of  parent*'  choice.  Nothing  in  this 
chapter  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  ptrrents  of  a 
handicapped  cducable  child  from  sending  such  child  to 
a  school  of  their  choice,. if  ttfey  so  elect,  subject  to^ad- 
'  mission  standards  and  policies  to  be,  adopted  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Minnesota  Statutes,  Chapter  248, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  Chapter  71,  Extra  Session 
Laws  1D59. 

Subd.  6.  Placement  In  another  district;  responsibil- 
ity. The  responsibility  for  special  instruction  and  serv- 
ices for  a  handicapped  child  temporarily  placed  in  an* 
other  district  for  care  and  treatment  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  school  district  of  residence  of  such  a  child 

—  his  parent^- 


living,  or  his  guardian,  or  the  district  designated  by  the  - 
commissioner  of  education  if  neither  parent  nor  guard*  < 
Ian  is  living  within  the  state. 

Cb)  The  district  providing  the  instruction  shall 
maintain  an  appropriate  educational  program  for  such 
•  a  child  and  shall  bill  the  district  of  the  child's  residence 
for  t^e  actual  cost>of  providing  the  program,  as  <Aitlined 
in  subdivision  4  of  this  scction,texcept  that  the  board, 
lodging,  and  treatment  costs  incurred  in  behalf  of  a  - 
handicapped  child  placed  outside  of  the  school  district 
of  his  residence  by  the  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
or  the  commissioner  of  corrections  or  their  agents,  for 
reasons  other  than  for  making  provision  for  his  special 
educational  needs  shall  not  become  the  responsibility  ■ 
of  *ithcr~the  district  -providing  the  instruction  or  the 
district  of  the  child's  residence. 

(c)  The  district  of  residence  shall  pay  tuition  and 
other  program  costs  to  the  district  providing  the  in- 
struction and  the  district  of_  residence  may  claim  foun- 
dation aid  for  the  child  as  provided  by  law*  special 
transportation  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the  district  of  the 
child's  residence  and  the  state  shall  reimburse  for  such 
coats  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  Minnesota  Statutes* 
Section  124.32,  Subdivision  3, 

Subd,  7,   Placement  in  state  Institution;  responsibil- 
ity. Responsibility  for  special  instruction  and  services 
for  a  handicapped  child  placed  in  a  state  institution  on 
a  temporary  basis  shall  be  determined  in  the  following " 
manner:- 

(a)  The  lecal  residence  of  such  child*  shall  be  the 
school  district  in  which  his  parent  resides,'  if  living  or 
his  guardian  if  neither  parent  is  living  within  the  state; 

(b)  When  the  educational  needs  of  such  child  can 
txe  met  through  the  institutional  programme  costs  for 
such  instruction  shall  be  paid  by  the  department  to 
which  the  Institution  is  assigned; 

(c)  When  it  is  determined  that  such  child  can  bene- 
fit from  public  school  enrollment,  provision  for  such 
instruction  shall  b£made  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Determination  of  eligibility  for  special  instruc- 
tion and  services  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner 
of  education  and  the  commissioner  of  the  department 
responsible  for  the  Institution;    .  . 

,  (2)  The  school  district  where  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated shall  provide  an  appropriate  educational  program 
for  the  child*  and  shall  make  g  tuition  charge  to  the 
child's  district  of  residence  for  the  actual  cost  of  pro* 
viding  the  program; 

(3)  The  district  of  the^hild's  residence  shall  pay  the 
tuitlpn  and  other  program  costs  and  may  claim  founda- 
tion aid  for  the  child.  t  ^  # 

Subd,  8.  Residence  ftf  child  whose  parental  liehia 
have  been  terminated.  The  legal  residence  of  a  handi- 
capped child  for  v,  hom  pauental  rights  have  been  tenni- 
.  nated  -by  court  order  -end  who  has  beer,  plnced  in  a 
foster  facility  shall  be  the  "school  district  in  wnfch  he 
has  been  placed.  The  school  board  of -the  district  of 
residence  shall  provide  the  same  educational  program 
for  such  child  as  it  provides  for  all  resident  handicapped 
children  in  the  district.  % 
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SCHOfL  DISTRICT  INVESTMENTS 


Fpr  the  purposes  of  this  analysis,  schodl-iunds  subject* 
to  investment  have  been  divided  into  two  categories:  sinking 
funds  and  other  funds.  * 

Sinking  funds  are jde fined. b)t Minnesota  Statute  475.51, 
Subdivision  6:  -\"         -  .  - 

sinking  fund  means  any  fund  or  money  held  in  the  # 
treasury^  of  a  municipality  appropriated  or  set  aside 
to  pay  Ihe  principal  and  interest  or" either. of  tlrem,  * 
or  any  of  its  obligations.  ^  -  .  j 

The  following  are  authorized  investments  for  sinking  fund-* 
balances:  • 

•  federal  obligations  of  the  United  States  (M.S.  475  %.66)  ; 

•  general  obligations  of  the  state  pi  Minnesota  (M.S.  475.66); 

•  general  obligations  of  minnesota  municipalities .(M.S.  475.66); 

•  securities  issued  by  federal  home  loan  banks j  federal 
intermediate  credit  banks,  federal  land  banks,  banks  for  cooperatives, 
and  Inderal  moftgage  association  (M.S.  475.66);" 

•  issue  for  which  the  sinking  fund  is  created(M.S.  475.66); 

•  the  bonds  of  the  governmental  subdivision  -which  created  the 
sinking  fund;  . 

•  metropolitan  airports 'commission  bonds  (M.S.  360.118)*;  • 


Popovich,  P..5.,  &  Krafts,  I  .jt^.  School  district  investments—legal 
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•  .Minnesota  higher  education  fapilities  authority  T>onds  (M.S^  136A,  38); 
state  college  board  bonds  (M.S.  136,32);  and 

•  farmers  home  insured  notes. 

The  following  are  authorized  investments  for  ot^er  school  district 

funds.:         4  ^  '  "  , 

•        -   ;  .  # 

United  States  bonds  (M.S.  118,2); 

•  bonds  of  any  county,  city,  tbwnf,:  ^Jrllage,  school  district,  ,  % 
drainage  or  other  public  purpose  district  in  Minnesota,  *  Iowa,    *-  ^ 
Wisconsin,  and  North  and  South  Dakota- (M.S .  118. 2,  124.05,  -  ' 
Subd.  3);                             %                    -  , 

•  bonds  of  any  city,  counj^-ftowt^yillage,  school  district ,  ,  . 
drainage  or  other  public  purpose  district  in  th^^B>ite<T  S-tates  ^ 
with  at  least  3,500  inhabitants  and  having  bonded  indebtedness  % 
not  exceeding  ten  percent  of  its  assessed  valuation, .  (M.S .  118*2):' 

•  United  States  treasury  bonds  with  a  maturity  date  not  exceeSing 
five  years  (M.S.  124.05,  Subd,  3)  ; 

•  certain  United  States  ageftiey  securities  maturing  in  not  flpr* 
than  five  years,  i.e.,  federal  home  loan  banks,  federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  federal  land^ank§,  federal  national  rfSirtgage  association, 
(M.S.  124.05,  Subd.  3) ;  :^  ,      "  •  ' 

•  United  States  treasury  bills  (M.S.  124.05,  Subd.  3};  - 
. ;  United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness  (M.S.  124.05,  Subd. 3); 

•  United  States  treasury* notes  (M.S.  124.05,  Subd.  3); 

^    certain  certif  icates0  <*f  deposit  under  certain  conditions 
(M.S.  124.05,  Subd.  3);  '  • 

•\  farmers  home  inaured  notes; 

•  ^Minnesota  highe^  education  authority  honds  (M.S/136A.3B) ;  and 

•  State  college  board*bonds  (M.S.  136*22).' 


•  1 
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y  Operations—Expenditure  Management 
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1  N 


No.  PP-110 
1    of  -2 


«  «  .  .  z  h —  € 


SUBJECT:  .         'CENTRAL  STORES  RE^&ISITldtf  FORM  PU*-110  .  ' 

.The  Central  Stores  Requisition  is  a  five  part  form  used, to  requisition  items' 
from  the  School  District  Warehouse.    A  listing  of  items  available  from^he 
Warehouse  is  f  ouncf  in  the  Warehouse  Catalog  and  on  Warehouse  Catalog  supplement 
sheets.,  ✓ 

•A.       FILLING  (MJT  THff  FORM:  '  r    '   •  \  -     '  * 

>  ^     '  Forms,  shou&  be  typewritten  or  filled  out  witt^  ballpoint  pen 

^please  gress  hard.  ^  *  ■ 

-  *  :  ^        •  ^  .  *  • 

2.  At  the' top  of  the  form^the  date,  school  anff  department  should 

^  .  be  filled  in.  -  The"^item$> ordered  yftlX  "b^charged  and*  sent  to 

the  department  of*  the  school  that*  is  indicated y  Esanmle: 
If  the  items  are  for t&ie  school N  general  supply,  vthe 
department -would  be  jliyp^y-  Room  and  the  ^school's  supply 
budget  would  be,  chargePFur  Lhe  order.    Note:    Your  Budget,  £ode 
*     mat  be  shown  either-b^slde  or  below  .the  department. 

3*         »  Delivery  *Ins  true  tions:    Normally  the  box  marked  "same  locations 
^       ^location  as  above11  would  be  checked  i /..However,  if  the  items 

are  iq  be  charged  to- one  sch3ol  and  delivered  to  another,  the 
pox  marked,  "this- location"  -would  be  checked'  anS  -the  deliyery  / 
point- written  In  next  to^  it.    No-flit  Th$  Principal  of  the  ^ 
J  school  whose  budget  is  being  charged  must  sign  the  requisition, 
f    reg&rdless  of  .the  delivery  location.  ~* 

4.  -  Fibd  the  items  needed  in  the  c^&og  and  fill  out,  the  request 
as  shown  on  the  samfi^    Please  pay  close  attention  to  the 
ba$fc  unit.'   If  the  basic  unit  is  doseir^ana  a  two  (2)  is 
placed  in  the  ordered  column^ two  dozen  will  be  sent, 

*   Jto£e:    Fractional  unit  quantities  should  not -be  ordered/ 
The  basic  units  shown  in  the  catalog  asp  the  ^ 
*  ;         smallest  quantities  .which  will  be  sent  outN 

5.  i^ppRjvals;    The  blanks  marked  "Comqoditiee  requested  by91-  * 
j%    and-  "iSep^mental"  do  not  have  to  be  signed  unless  it  is 

th*' Principal's  policy  to  do  so.  "  The  approval  of  'the 
Pfcin^Lpal*  i*  required  on  all  requisitions. yftequests  for  . 
N  Capital  Outlay  and  Replacement,  items  gust  *e  signed  by  the 
*  Pyramid.  Director  prior  to  submitting  the  "request  to  Purchasing'. 


Pagt-. 
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K>mpletda . 


When  the  •  ubove  st»e  hare  been  eompleteB;*  the 'white  ^Originators^ 
Copy"  should  be  retooved  andtkept  In  the  nschopl.    *(Do  not  remove, 
the  carbon  sheets).    The  rest  of  the  form'  (v$£h  carbons  intact) 
'  aw  to  be  sent  to  the  Purchasing  Office^to  b^<f illsd . 

WHEN  DELIVERIES  ARRIVE:  ,       ,  •  2j 

1.  \        Deli^HTies  will  fce  marked  with  the  requisition  number  ' 
»  that  apprears  in  the  upper  right-hand*  corner. 

*  ♦» 

2*  *        A  packing  list  will  accompany  the  order;  gold  if  i't  is  the  * 
first -delivery  of  arf^rder;  blue  if  it  is  a  shipment  of  * 
back  order  items.    Quantities  "shipped  and  back  ordered  will  , 
be. indicated  on  the  shipping  copy. 

3.^  .        If  \he  blue* "back  order"  copy  arrives  and  there  are  still 

*         items  not  shipped,  these  will  automatically  be  cancelled 
'  and  a  new , request  for  thosjj^L  terns  'should  be  filled  out. 


Related  Comments: 


^Central  Stores  Requisitions  are  jiot  "encumbered",  rather*, 
1  'they  are .directly  charged-  against -"cash  disbursed "  at*  the 
lime  the  request^  %*bi4t£$^^ 

cancelled,  a  creak  will  be  applied  against  the  appropriate 
budget  account.     „  ~ 

To  reduce  cpstly  paperwork,  it  is  suggested- that  items 
which  are  used  by  jnaiiy  department*  in  a  school  be  budgeted 
and  ordered  under  the  appropriate  principalis ^budget  accoubtffc 
rubber  than  order^Sg  the  same  item  on.  several  departmental 
requests.  •  *  \ 


'Purchasing  Department 
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COMMODITIES  REQUESTED  BY' 


APPROVALS 


DEPARTMENTAL 
"PRINCIPAL  


.  ASS'J.  SUPT. 
"PURCM.  OFFICE 


NO.  OF  CTN, . 


.OELIVERED  BY. 


RECEIVED  BY. 
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C*4TRAL  STORES  REQUISITION 


CHARGE  TO  BUDGET  OF4 
SCHOOL  0R»L0CATION  _ 


•DEPARTMENT! 


ttroimiTiON  \ 

NO.  10217 


DATE 


DELIVER  TO: 
□  same  location  as  above 
(~1  thi*  location 


C^anT.t  i 

BASIC 

UNIT 

ITEM 
NUMBER 

DESCRIPTION  PER  CENTRAL  STORES  CATALOG  * 

•UNIT 
»RICE 

TOTAL 
VALUE 
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COMMODITIES  REQUESTED  BY 


NO.  OF  CTN. 


.DELIVERED  BY. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
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PURCH.  OFFICE 
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CENTRAL  STOI^  REQUISITION 


CHARGE  TO  BUDGET  OF: 
SCHOOL  OR  LOCATION  _ 


DEPARTMENT. 


N 


0217  ' 


'DATE 


DELIVER  TO: 

□  SAME  LOCATION  AS  ABOVE 
•   □  THIS  LOCATION 


Z  ji.  *  '  '  t  N 

e>sfc- 

ITEM  \ 
NUMBER  * 

» 

QESCRIf  TION  PER  CENTRAL  STORES  CATALOG 

* 

.  UNIT 
PRICE 

TOTAL 
VALUE 
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,  DEPARTMENTAL 
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^DELIVERED  BY. 
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ORDIR  copy 


RECEIVED  BY. 
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CENTRAL  STORES  REQUISITION 

\'    /  '  ,     CHARQE  TO  BUDGET  OF: 


SCHOOL  OR  LOCAT]ON . 
DEPARTMENT  i_ 


KrQUISSTIOH 

NO.  10217 


DATE 


DELIVER  TO:  * 
"    □  same  location  as  above 
*  (~1  THIS  location 


M 
H 
H 


N5 


f 


BASIC 


ITE* 
NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION  PER  CENTRAL  STORES  CATALOG 


COMMODITIES  REQUESTED  BY 


DEPARTMENTAL 
PRINCIPAL  


a268 


NO.  OF  CTN. 


DELIVERED  B¥_ 


^  copy 


ONIT 
PRICE 


TOTAL 
VAL'UE 


^%      ACCOUNT.  DISTRIBUTION  - 
ACCOUNTING  DEPT.  USE  ONLY 
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OETAfL 


APPROVALS 


ASS'T.  SUPT. 


PURCH.  OFFICE 


RECEIVED  BY  . 
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CENTRAL  STO^  REQUISITION 


CHARGE  TO  BUDGET  OF: 
SCHOOL  0RLOCATI0N  _ 


JMO»021T 


DEPARTMENT. 


DATE 


DELIVER  TO: 
□  same  location  as  above 
:  □  this  location 


OUAflT  I  T  y 
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ITEM 
NUMBER 
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DESCRIPTION  PER  CENTRAL  STORES  CATALOG 

UNIT 
PRICE 

TOTAL 
VALUE 
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COMMODITIES  REQUESTED  BY 
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DEPARTMENTAL 
PRINCIPAL  


NO.  OF  CTN.  „ 


.DELIVERED  BY. 
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SHIPPIW6  CCPY 


APPROVALS 


.  ASS'T.  SUPT, 


PURCH.  OFFICE 


RECEIVED  BY. 
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(No,_B*J003 


SUBJECT  i    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  STATEWNT  COVERING  PETTI  CASH  FUNDS  J 

The  following  Instructions  outline  the  jarocedure  for  handling  a  Petty  Cash 
Fund  and  its  related  forms 

...     *  . 

The  purppse  of*  a  Petty*  Cash  Fund, is- to  serve  as  a  convenient  ^thod  of  V 
handling  routine  small   dollar  amount  emergency  transactions.    Examples  of 

.valid  petty  cash  items  Include  reimbursement  for  out-of-jp&cket*  expenses  such 

\      *  ■ 

as  minor  office  supply  items,  home  economic  patterns,  cotton  balls,  special 
ijuses  and  lightbulbs,  .postage  stamps,  etc..  -  - 

f  s  ■  v  ' 

A.  Origination,  and  Use  of  the  Fund  • 

1.    transaction?  under  $5.00  may  be  handled  through  the  Petty  "Cash  ^Fund'. "  . 

2e    A  person  in  the  Principalis  Office  should  be  de sighted  as  the  fund 
^cashier,  *  Checks  drawn  to  periodically, replenish  the  fund  will  be  made 
payable  to  the  designated  cashiey.  ~ 

3..  Normally  a  fund  should  not^require  replenishment Npore  frequently  than* 
*  pnib^  per  month.  t  t 

B.  *  Operation  of  the  Fund  *  *  \  -  :  f  \  • 

1.  The  cashier  should  complete  a  Petja-  Ca&h  F&id  Out  Form-as  evidence, 
to  support  the  disbursing  of  dash.    The  form  should  *be  inserted* 
inside  the. Petty  Cash  Envelope  Foraw       *  .  . 

2.  The  cashier  should  make  a  payment  only*  Inhere  Is  q  sales  slip  "or 
c&sh  register  tape,  etcV    to  support  the^P^yment^ 

3.  Wheij  the  "fund  is  largely  depleted,  the  cashier  should  complete  the  * 
Patty  Cash  Envelope,  sign,  and  rout.e  it  with  all  the  Petty  ^ash  Paid 
6ut>  Forms  "to  the  Business  Office,  •  . 
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Sited ;    ADMINISTRATIVE  ■(PROCEDURE  STATEMENT  COVERING  PETTY  CASH  FUNDS* 

Important  itelate^*Connnents:  %"  ' # 

-  It  is  Important  for  the  fund  cashier  to  realize  that  he  or  she  cannot 
allow  items  over  $5.00  to  go  through  the  fund  in  an  attempt  to  circumvent 
established  requisitioning  and  purchasing  methods*    The  Petty  Cash  Fund 
is  an  acceptable,  convenient  method  for  handling  selected  small  dollar  f 
itefts.  .  -  '  V  .  '  , 

*     Vendor  orders  should  always  be  handled  by  initiating  a  purchase 
requisition  form  and  handled  through  the  Purchasing  Department,  , 

-  Petty  Cash  Funds  may  not  be  used ,for  personal  services  of  any  type. 
(Student  help,  referees* fees,  etc/)4^ 


V  >  T  >  V-  V  >  >^*»  V  >■  T  -P-  > 
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Business  Affairs  Office 
Issued:   August  15,4^72 
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PETTY  CASft  ENVELOPE  * 

PETTY  CASfi  ENVELOPES  PRQV  tOE  A  COMPLETE  RECORDER  ALL    .  , 
PETTY  CASH  DISBURSEMENTS.    EACH  PAYMENT  SHOULD  BE  SDP-  " 
PORTED  BY  A  BIL*3«  VOUCHER  SIGNED  BY  THE  RECIPIENT. 
EACH  VOUCHER  SHOULD  BE  LISTED  8EL&W  AND  DISTRIBUTED  IN 
Tflfe  COLUMNS  HEADED  ACCOhQINCTO  YOUR  ACCOUNT  NUMBERS 
OR  TITLES.^               J  Jfr' 

REIMBURSED  BY 

CHECK  NO. 

\ 

REFERENCE    .  ^    '  ^|^^ 

'  '      lr . 

JOURNAL  FOLIO 

BUDGET  CODE 


pffiTmaujiQN 


AMOUNT 


BUDGE  ItOOE 


*  TOTAL 


DATE  ^_ 
PAID  TO  , 
ADDRESS 
PAID  FOR 


PETTY  CASH  MID  OUT 

■  »■ 


AMOUNTS 


P*AID  BY 


APPVD.  BY  _1j 
RECO.  PAYMENT 


DEPT. 


CHOO.TO 


4 


\ 


/rs 
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Procedure  No.  M  9 


1  » 
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SU&ECTt'  ADMINI STRATI VE  PROCEDURE.  STATfiWr  COVERING  VOUCHER  REtJJEST, 

PORK  NO .  8A  9-  '. 

.  The  following  instructions  outline  the  procedure  for  originating,  completing 
'  and  authorizing,  the  Voucher  Request  Form  No.'  BA  9.    The  purpose  of  this  form 
IS -to  servers  the  authorized  claim  for  .disbursement 'of  seated  transactions 
exceptors  I  purchase  requisition,  travel  claim  forms,  or  petty  cash 
paynients  methods  are  applicable.        .  #  ■  t 

Tm  Voucner^Request  Form  is  useable  for  regular  District  Ho..  -279  transactions. | 
Examples  where  Form  No.  BA  9  is  appropriate  to  use^  are:    Feed,.  Postage  meter 
'  '  expense,'  contracted  services"  and  expenses  such  as  speakers,  consultants, 

officials^  election  Judges,  refund,'  advance  registration  fees,  reimbursement  f J 
to  personnel  for  small  authorized  purchases.  ($20:00  maximum) ,  etc. 

•    •  NOTE.  -  Normally  items' under  % 5.00. s\ou>*  «o  through  the^building  Mr 
f        ■  *    Fund*  4  *  w  m  '  * 

A.    Originating  Form  .  . 

■>      V*  .  The  Form  shall  bp  originated  by  the  individual- who  is  ma^ng-the" 

-  \.  ■  4  •     /  f  - 

'  .  '  :    2.  -  The  Form  shaU(,be  typewritten  or  printed, with,  bs*Ll  point  pen.'.  ' 
3-.-  A  separate  requisition 'is  required,  fpr  each-check  to  be 'issued. 


5  -) 


B.*.Cc*93leting  and  Authorizing  Form  . 

1    '  -Date",  Payable  W%>Itepartment%.  "School",  "Description"* 
,  *     "Amount",  "Budget  Code"  -  self  explanatory.  (  > 

-  >\  -  .    ■-  f 
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'  '/  Proaduf»Nb.  _BAp9_ 
pay  2  of      2  . 


SUBJECT:    AjDMHHSTRATTVE  PROCEDURE  STATOENT ' COVERING  VOUCHER  REQUEST 
'  FORM  NO.,  BA  9    .  '    '  .  *  ,  -\  * —  . 


2#    Total  t^y  "^mqbnt"  dbluni.v 
3;    Claimant  should  sign  the  form. 
4,  ."Approval"  '  t 


a.   itepartaant  -  Depai-twent  Ha  ad  signs  here 

!}•    Principal   -  Signature  required  In  all  instances  \*hen  building 

instructional  i^eme^are  invplveii.  -  .* 
c.    Administrator  -  Ce&tral  office  personnel  only.  '  <•    ■  * 


Related  Caanentei 

s  « 

-  Salaries  and  vage£  paid  by. payroll*  chrftlp  «bouJd  not  be  requested  by  a 
Voucher  Request  FBrm*  '  Ua6  a  Tina  Repbrt  For*  ^o.  BA  8, 

-  A  supply  of  BA  9  Forms  should  be  maintained  in  the  Prlctcipal's  Office. 
Reqtfbst  additional  supply  as  needed  from  the  Business  Affairs.  Office. 

when  necessary*,  and  . 


Request  payment, for  advfence^  registration  o£Ly  when  necessary, 
enly  aJ^fce^btaiping  approval  *tq  attaftl  ,th* event  through)  the 


of  the 
-  Important  -  Us 


-Approval  Form 


use 


10. 


vUI  prep£r«  Voucher  Request  Checks  on  Thursday 
each  vtfek.  •  • ,       .  ■ , 


Business  Affairs  Office . 
Issued:    August  15,    1 972 


'4  . 


erJc 


* 


VOUCHER  REQUEST  CLAIM  FbRM 


— — ••- 


9  * 

tOTAt  AMOUNT  * 


I  declare  that  this  claim  is  correct  andjia*  not  been  previously  paid. 

»  2  *V.  v 


Approval 


CLAIMANT  SSfGNATUR^ 


DEPARTMENT 


ADMINISTRATOR     x-  < 


INS+RUCTIONS;  *  '  '  -  ,  1 

Use  this  {orm  to  revest  checks  to  cover  atms  such  as  ?ees,,tuitjqns,. postage 
•  meter -expense,  contracted  services  sucrl  as  speakers,  outside  consultants, 
^offiqials,  debate*  judges,  tNecjioniudge*.  advance  registration  Tees,  out-oH 
Docket  reimbursements  for  stamps  and  smali  purchases  under  $20. 00.        *  ' 
NOTJE:  Out  bf:pcysket  items  totdfljng.under  $5.00  should  normally  be  [ 
h*ndi«d  flv^u9h#th«  Building  Petty  Cash  Fund       ,  < 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  REF^ENCE 


•  £ 


SUBJECT:  GENERAL.  REQUISITION  FORM  FU-101  -  •   .  . 

The  General  Requisition  Form  is  the  document  usedAo  request  the  issuance  of  £ 
Tf  Purchase  Order,  to  an  outside  Vendor.    A  General  Requisition  may  be  initiated 
at  any  level  of  the'  organizational  structure  however;  to  be  honored  tiy  the 
Purchasing  Department,  it  must  have  the  signAure{s)  of  the  appropriate 
Department  Chairman  and/or  Administrator.  ,  ♦  .  * 

A*       Description  of  the  Foirn 

^  .  .    1. "      ^  The  General  xfl9quislt  ion  is  a  three' part  fori.  %       4  '  • 

*  \    \  ^ 

f-  2.  The  copies  are  identified  as  follows:    White  -  Purchasing 

s-  '  Department  Copy;    Green  -  Department  Copy}   ?ink  -'School  Copy. 

N  •    •  ,  ;      '  I 

B.       Preparing  a  General  Requisition  -»  iirfoimat ion.  required, 

1.  "D^t€>".  -  give  the  date  uSer  f orm  is  prepared.  .• 

2.  "Date  Required"  -  t^be  filled  in  if  the  items  must  bfe  received 
/             by  a. certain  date.    (Purchasing  will  automatically  request tan 

„    .  ^fc~T*      "A^*  otharwisa  specif  led. )  . 

3#  "Vdnddr"  -  Chov  the  name 'and  address  of  the  suggested  vendor  , 

(usually  the  company  whose  catalog  is  being  used  for  the  . 
description  and  price  of  the  Items  requested)*  \ 

U*  "Ship  to"  -  show  the  name  of  .the  person  making1  the.  request , 

the  department  or  grade,  and.  %be  school.-  ■    *  , 

*       *     *  •  **1  ■ 

5-  .         "Cat.  Page"  -  show  *the  page  in  the  catalog  where*  the  ited 

r  "       '    *    ^    was  found.  .  .  .  s 


6.  T      "Quantity"  and  "Unit  of  Measute"  -*Quanti^"refers  to*  the 

■  number  of  units'  while  "Pnlt  of  Measure"  aerjnie  the  siqe 
of  the'  unit  (de;  if  the  unit  of  measure  is^  dozens  and  the' 
.   /quantity  is  12*  the  amount  ordered  wqu^d  be  12  dozep  or  iXl^) 

7.  # "Catalog  Number*  arid,  "Description"  -  these  'describe  the  item 
being  ordered*    The  catalog  number  Is. the  number  given  in  the 
catalog,  ,for  the  particular  .item  requested.    '•Description"  is 

'  fc  "the  catalog  terminology  for  the  item.  1  * 

,  *      «  * 

Note:    Be  sure  tq  givq  size,  color,  copyright  date 
. "  1 .  \  '  "  "and  ^other  appropriate  information  to 

describe  exactly  what  ie  .des'ired.  1     .  » 

•.  •.  '  ;  ..       •  - . .  -■  / 


FM  flI-6f^U  .• 

t 


Proc*0urt  No.  PUrlOl 


8.  "Unit  Price"  and  "Amount"  •  "Unit  Price"  is*the  cost  of  one 
~  ~       -  \  ^unit_of  aeasureN  while  "Amount"  is  the  total  copt  of  .the 

*  number  of  uaits  Win^  ordered,  (iej  12  doz.  8  .05  , per  <j6x.=.60) 

--^       *  -         •  *       „        *  .  ■ 

9.  :    *     "Budget  Code"  -i  is  to  bd  filled  in  with  tiie  appropriate 

^Budget  Account  dumber.  V  t 

C.  Distribution  of  the  Formv  „  ^      _  „  .  / 

1.  The  completed  for#  should  go  te  the  Department  Chairman  or  '  ^"r' 

Principal  for  approval.  .At  that  timfe  the  green  copy  is-.  , .  -  *' 
removed  for  the  departmental  records. ' 

,  »  Note:    The  remaining  two  copies  should  not  be  removed 

from  the  carbon  set.  * 

t  .  •  - 

'2.  The  remaining  White  and  Pink  copies  should  then  go  to  the 

Principal  Spr  approval.    The  Principal  will  keep  the  Pink 
Coppr  for  the  school  office  records  and  send  the  White  Copy 
*    ^        to^  Purchasing  *  %  / 

Hotel    Capital  Outlay,  Replacement,  and  certain  other  0 
~  *  ~  .  -  .  -   :  ^  oategories  require-  Fyrftmid  -approval  before—  * 

4  being  sent  to  Purchasing*   'In  these  cases  the  , 

*  Requisition  must  be  Sfnt  to  the  I^ramid  Director 
for  approval. 

v  T~^~  '  "m  * 

D.  telated  Comments  V . 

tf  the  request  is  for  equipment,  state  iJhe£h&r  ^.he  request  is  for 
replacement  or  additiorial  equipment.    If  rejjlacen^ent,  jgive  the  make,  * 
"  model,  serial  number  and  condition  of  the  item(s)  beijjg  replaced. 

-  tf  the 'items  requested  require  installation,  electrical  hook  up  or 

other  modification  to  €he  plant  facilities  to  make  them  usable,  these 
requests  should  be  approved  by  the  Sup^fyisfor  6f  Building/ £nd  .Grounds.  - 


Pagchasing  Department 

i 

Issued:    Auguat  20,  1974  k 
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'  GENERAL  REQUISITION. 


REQUISITION 
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•  1 
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0 

DEPT 

* 

crrv 

,  STATS 

SCHOOL 

'  xfe«MS/i  N$T  R  UCT 1 ONS 
*  * 

•   '            VENDOR  NO. 

* 

,    DATE  OPfOEHED 
« 

^#.0  NO-* 

* 
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i    *  * 


pARTMLNT  CHAIRMAN 
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-erJcpu,°: 
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INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

GENERAL  REQUISITION  * 


REQUISITION 
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SUBJECT:    PURCHASE  ORDER  FORM  PU-120 


-  J 


The  Purchase  Order  is  an  eight  part*  form  which  is  prepared  and  sent  out 
only  by  the  Purchasing  Department .    The  Purchase  Order  is  the  only  off icial 
form  used  to  place  an  ordef^  with*  a  company.  ~ 

Use  and  Distribution  of -Copies 

1.  '  White  Vendor  Copy  -  This  copy  is  sent  to  the  company.  • 

2.  Green  Accounting  Copy  -  This  copy  is  sent  to  Accounts  Payable 
to  be  matched  with  the  invoice  from  the  company /and  the  yellow 
receiving  report.  •  •  • 

3.  'Pink  Alpha  Copy  -  This  copy  remains  in  Purchasing  as  a  record 
of  the  order  and  for  fdliow-^f)  purposes. .  • 

'     }  .  >  •  v-"<*%  *  / 

4.  Three  Par^- Receiving  Set  -  Includes  a  yellow  "1st  Receiving  Copy", 
a  salmon  "2nd  Receiving  Copy%  and  a  blue  "School  Copy".'  This 
set  is  spilt  to  the  "ship  to"*  Address  ^.th  the  carbons  ^intact. 

DO  ROT  remove  the  carton  until  the'  sljjBanents.  against  the  order  have 
been  received  and  checked  off  on  thflf  receiving  copy.   '  " 

5.  Gold  TIES  Copy  -  This  copy  goes  to  the  compter  center  to        1  * 
-.encumber  the  cost  of  the  order  .against  the  appropriate  budget 

/  account.  *     -  ,r  ■  ^ 

6.  White  Numerical  Copy  -  This^eopy  goes  to  Accounts  Payable 
*  for  ntunerioal  control  and  foi* reference  when  an, order  * 

cannot  be  identified  by  company.,  - 

Information  Shown  on  the  Purchase*  .Order  -  ) 

.'l.  .Accounting  Informatfi4  -  The  upper  portion  of  the  f  orm  Wrriei 
f  key  punch  information  used  on  4he  TIES  FBA  System.    Please  do  not 

make  any  marks  in  this  section.  . 

j  * 

2.    Information  from  Requisition 

a)-      Requisition  Number-for  cross  reference,  the  requisition 
number  will  be  shown  in  the  space  provided  in  the  upp££^„ 
left  portion  of  the  Purchase  Order.  /  ^ 

Exceptlayy  If  awreral  requests  are^combine^ooto  one 

' I  /Purchase  Order,  the  requisition  .numbers 

f  -will  be  shown  in  the  c61umn  tiXXgfir 

-      '     .  f"Dist;  Usd",  .  ,  % 


er|c  ™ 


7 


J 


ProodurtNo.  PP-120 


ERLC 


or 


b)       Requested  By  -  this  space  will  show  the  scljopl,  iper3on,  and 
4  or,  department  that  requested  the  items,-  providpd  that  -this 

information  was  Bhown  in  the  "ship  to"  space  on  the 
requisition,  %  - 

Exception:    If  several  reqy^sts  from  different  departments  J 
ar©  combined  on  one  Purchase  Order,  the  1    -  ^ 
department  will  be  shown  in  the  cglumn  titled 
"Diet.  Use"  alon^  with  the  requisition  number,* 

3.    Other  Information  -  such' as  Vendor,  Ship 'To/ etc.  f  -  self 

explanatory.  •*  '  ' 

•  »      -  •  •  . 

Questions  and  Problems  Concerning  Purchase  Order a  *  '  Y 

_  ,  1  t  * 

1.  Question?  regarding  the  status,  anticipated  delivery  date,  e\c.,^ 
should  be  directed  to.  the  Purchasing  Department.  Purchasing 
will  make  the  necessary  contact  with  ther  vendor  .  ^  .    ^  , 

2.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  changes orf  a  Purchase  Order 
(such  as  prices,  quantities,  or  substitutions  of  items),  these 
changes  must  be  authorised  by  the  Purchasing  Departn^nt.  -  The  * 
Purchasing  Department  will  commuhicate, these  changes 'tg  the  vendor. 

.  3.    Cancellation  of  an  grder  is  covered  under  a  Separate  write-up 
(Procedure  PU  5131)  *  .  . 


if*!- 


-  1 


•  Purchasing  Department 
Issued:  August  20,  197^ 
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SUBJECT: 


ProiMdurtNa  J25i§L 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  OSED  BY  TUB  PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT 


\ 


BACK  ORDER        The  undelivered  part  of  an  order  WHich  the  vendor 
states  will  be  d^li^red  at  a  later  date.  • 

CENTRAL  STORES  REQUISITION,  -  (Warehouse  Request)  (Form  PB-U0)  -    4  J 

*  This  is  a  request  for  materials  wfaici*  are  kept  in«stoc£ 

k       *  4  ^t,the/Central^reh6use -(items  listed  in  the  Warehouse* 

Catalog).    This  type  of  request  differs  from  a  General 
Requisition  (form  FU-101)  in  that  a  General  Requisition  \ 
^ppquests  that  materials*  be  ^purchased  from  an  outside  vendor. 

GENERAL  REQUISITION  -  (Outside  Vendor)  frorm  PO-lOl),  , 
/      A'  rontial  request  made  to, the  Purchasing-  Department  to 
procure . godSs  or ^services  framr  outside  vendors*  A 
requisition  is  prepared  by  the  Schobl  or  Department    .  , 
ttwIH ng  the  request,*  ,  1 

INVOICE    »~       An  invoice  is  ai)  itemized  listing  of  ja#chandise  -shipped 
»    or  seitf  -to'  a  purchaser  Tor  .payment.    The  invoice  is  p^e 
"and  sent  by  the  vexidfr  to  the  purchaser.*   The  Purchase. 
J    Order  directs  the  vendor  to  send  all  invoices  to  the 
:    ,  ,    Business  Off  ice.  \  ^  - 


PACKING  SLIP  -  (Packing  List)  g  '  ,  '  ■  "    "   ■  ■ 

Is  a  detailed  fisting  of  the  itenfc  and  quantities  of  each 
i$em  which -are  included  in  a  shipment...    Often,  items  which 
-  are  being  back  ordered  will  be  so  indicated.    The  packihg, 

*  slip  is  prepared       the  vendor  and  is  usually  packaged 
>  '  *  ,  in  the  carton  with  the  materials  beiig  ehippBd. 

PURCHASE  ORDER  Is  a  £ormfcl  reque to -tb/ vendor  prepared  onlyJfr  the1  . 
i.   »  i    ^irchasijg'  Department.    The  F^chase  Order*  sets Sforth  ; the  . 

£erms  of  purchase;  \qnanti«ieei  and  de&criptianip  Ofupods^ 
*and/or  services  to  be  provided.  ^  ^  4 

»  "  ;  ^ 

RECEIVING  COPY  -  (Receiving  Repgft^    ~  '*  *% 

A  copy  of  fche  .Purchase  Order  used/ to  inform  the  -Accounting 
Departments  th£  receip*  of  goods  sq  that  payment  to* 

'  ,  the  vendor  may  t?e  made.  ■  *  ,    *  ,  ' 

STATEMENT'  "     A  list  pfcep&red  by  the  Vendor,  detailing  the1- transactions 
, 1  between  the' vender  and  purchaser  during  a  specified  time. 
Normally  a  statement  vJLll  show  the  unpaid  in^Ace*  numbers 
and  ^mounts.    The  company  will  usually  send  a  new    ■  * 
M  ^     statement  each  itfonth.  1 

.         I  v     •  ** 

Issued:    August. 20,  *1974    ^  " 


K<          Prowdur.  No.  BA  7 
Pmm  1    of   1_ 


SUBJECT:    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE. STATEMENT  COVERING  OVERTIME  REPORT* FORM 

5A  7  •  V  ' 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  our.  auditors,  effective  immediately* 
we  are  requiring  all  district  employees  requesting  payment  for  overtime 
services  to  complete  an  Overtime  Report  Form  No.  BA  7 
Please  follow  the  instructions  below  wtyan  completing  this  new  form, 

-  Use  typewriter  or  pten  to  complete  form.  ^ 

-  All  persons  must  fill  but  their  own  report, 

-  Building  or  Area  Where  Overtime  was  Worked  -  Place  you  worked, 

-  Nature  of  Work  -  The  reason  why  you-  worked. 

.    -  Organization  to  be  Billed  -  Indicate  name  if  overtime  is  to  be  paid 
by  a  school  club  or .outside  organization, 

«-  School  -  Where  ycu  rerularly  work.  ~. 

-  This  report  covers  one-half  month  period.*  Payments  for  the  period  of 
the  1st  -  15th  of  the  mbnth  will  be  paid  on  the  5th -of  the  following 
month;    the  period  of  the.  16th  to  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  paid 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  month.    Complete  the  date  and  overtime 
hours  for  each  day  payment  is  requested. 

» 

;   -  Ehter  total  hours  in  space  provided, 

N  *  Sign  report  and  route  t\  to  the  person  whose  approval  *  is  needed  to 
ensure  payment.    Persoft |approving  shotild  indicate  the  Budget  Code.  ■ 

t»  For  employees  who  will  be  using  these  cards  on  a  regular  basis  we 
will  send  a  supply  of  cards  to  each  building.  f  , 

*  • 

-  Please  discard  any  previous  forms  used  for  this  purpose, 

♦      ■  ■ :  '  '   •  ; 
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TOTAL 
O.T.  MRS. 


OVERTIME  REPORT 


DATE 

DATE 

DATE 

DATE  • 

HOURS 

HOURS 
« 

HOURS 

HOURS  . 

PATT 

BaTF  — 1 

* 

CaTT 

TSaTS  ■  

HOURS 

HOURS* 

HOURS 

HOURS 

Sate 

DATE 

DATE 

•  1 

R5UK3  — 

HOURS 

HOURS 

Nfm  OA  •  7 


SCHOOL 

'LUV II  BUflA  i  unt 


OATI  8LWMITTIQ 


iLWVAAEA  ffi  dVEATIME  WAS  WOTkeo 

NATURE  OF  WoRk  ^ 


?  ORGANIZATION  TO  BE  BILLED 

/  " 


APPROVAL,: 
* 


BUDGET  COOE 


RATE  N  OATE  AUTHORIZED 
SUPERVISOR'S  AUW.  TO  PAV  


PAYROLL  DEPT.  USEOtfLY 

i 

TOTAL  Hflt. 


TOTAL  AMT,  «5. 


.  IMSTRUCTIOHa  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  FORM 

1.  Um  typawrltar  ar  pan  to  oomplett  tht  form. 

2.  Each  parson  mo  ft  fill  out  hit  own  Ovarthna  Raport 

3.  Entar  total  ovartlma  hour*  In  tpaca  provided. 
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Procedure  No.  Bf  a 

l_of  1 


SUBJECT:    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  STATEMENT  COVERING  TIME  REPORT  FORM 

BA  8  -1  * 


In  compliance  with  a^request  from  our  auditors,  effective  iaaedistaly, 

ve  are  requiring  all  district  employees  requesting  payment  for  personal 

»  *.  « 

services  which  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  an  hourly  rat6^  to  complete  a 

Time  Report  Form  No.  BA  8.  * 

Please  follow  the  instructions  belov  when  completing  this  new  form.  . 

•  Use  typewriter  or  pen  to  complete  the  form. 

,  -  All  persons  must  fill  out  their  owir  time  report. 

•  jpynction-Denote  the  type  of  service;  i.e. ,  curriculum  development, 
"driver  training,  homebound  Instruction,  etc. 

*  -  IThds  report  covers  .one-haJJT  month  period.    Payments  for  tne  period  of 
tW  1st  -  15th  of  the  month  will  be  paid  on  the  5th  of  the  following 
,month;    the  period  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  pafd 

;-    jonr;the  20th  of  the  follbwing  month.    Complete  the  date  and  -hours 
for  each  day  payment  is  requested. 

-  Ehter  total  hours  in  space  provided .  * .  -* 

•  \  * 

-  Sign  report  and  route  it  to  the  person  whose  approval  is  needed  to  *v 
ensure  payment.  -  Person  approving  should  .indicate  the  Budget  Code. 

•  »       •  * 

-  Do  not  combine  requests  for  payment.    Use  one  card  for*  each  type 
of  service.  .  ♦ 

/  '  ,  ' 

-  For  employees  who  will  be  using  these  cards  on  a  regular  basis  ve 
will"  send  a  supply  of  cards,  to  each* building;    Request  any, additional 

'    blaAk  f ornis  from  the  Payroll  Department".  - 

-  Please  discard  any  previous  fonns-used  for  this  purpose.. 
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OATE 
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OATf  SUSMITTCO 

OEPAR1   '  IT   


OATE 


HOURS 


OATE 


HOURS 


OATE 


HOURS 


tM^LOYEI  tiONATURi 


APPROVAL: 

 ■  lUBflETCGBE 


RATE 


OATE  AUTHORIZEO 


SUPERVISOR'S  AUTH.  TO  PAT— 


TOTAL  HM.       TOTAL  AMT. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  FORM  < 

1.  Use  typewriter  or  pen  Jto  complete  tht  form. 

2.  Each  person  must  fit)  out  his  own  time  report. 

3.  Enter  total  hours  in  space  provided. . 

4.  Sign  report  and  route  rt  to  the  person  whose  approval  is  needed  to  ensure 
payment  * 


&  Do  not  combMe  rm*m*p*vr  payment  Uae  one  eerd  for  etch  type  of 
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!  •  Procedure  No.    BA-  *1 


/ 


SUBJECT:    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  STATEMENT  COVERING  CONVENTION  REIMBURSEMENT^ 
CLAIM  FORM  NO*  BA  11  *  •  -  '    •    '  V 

The  following  instructions -outline4  the  procedure  for  origination,  "dorapletion, 
authorization  and  distribution  o!"  the  Convention  Reimbursement  Claim  Form 
No.  ,B"A  11.     •  •  J  ' 

A.  Origination 

/ 

The  Convention  Reimbursement  Form  should  be  U3ed  for  claiming  reimbursement 
for.  convention  expenses  and  other  types  of  trip 3  normally  involvj^ng  air 
^fare*    (Proper  Adifiinist^ative  pre-approval  must  be  obtained  prior  to  going, 
by  completing  Travel  Pre^Approval  Form  No.  BA  10, 

*  ^  > 

-  The  claim  form  shoi^ld  be  originated  by  the  person  incurring  tfie  expense. 

B.  ^Completion  * 

The  originator  should  complete  the  top  portion,  Itemize  and  total  the 
expenses,  briefly  describe 'the  trip  taken  and  sign  \he  form.  Note 
that  meals  shquld  be  separately  identified.  J       -  - 

C.  Authorization  and  Distribution  * 

Forward  the  completed  and  signed  form  to„  your  central  Administrator  for 
approval.  * 

Related  Comments: 

-  Be  ^iire  and  use  the  Jfaleage  and  Expense -Claim  Form  N6.,  BA  12  for  routine 
school  use  of  automobile  and  incidental  expenses. 

i 

-  Refef  to  separate  Administrative  Procedure  No.  BA  5004.  covering  Travel 
Adyai^ces, Accomodations,  and  Travel  policy  presently  in  effect. 


Business  Affairs  Office 
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CONVENTION  REftiBURSEMENT  CLAIM 


0t» 


NysbleTo 


Department 

School 


H 
H 
I 


J  * 

DAY 

SUN. 

MON. 

TUES. 

W1D. 

THURS, 

PHI,. 

SAT. 

TOTALS 

EXPENSE  ITEMS 

DATE 

MEANS' 

Btmkimx 

t 

• 

* 

• 

Lunch 

• 

• 

• 

Dinner 

-  HOTEL 

-1  

» 

• FARE  -  FROM 

-  TO 

• 

• 

-         TO  x 

• 

TAXI  -  LIMOUSINE 

- 

••RlEG  1ST  RATION  PEE 

  ,  * 

I               1    ■   ■    « " 

HAWKINS 

OTHER  -  ITEMIZE 

TOTALS 

* 

\ 

\                                       •  ♦ 

5  certify  that  the  expense*  cUimtd  wire  til  fcr  school  expenses. 

\ 


PUP  5E£CftiFTJON  OP  TRIP  (ORGANIZATION  OR  EVENT  AND  PLACE)  ADMINISTRATOR'S  APPROVAL 

mWTftUCTiONS.    *  Do  not  itemize  sir  fare  and  advance  registration  fees  which  have  feesn  prepaid  by  thVpittrfct 


CLAIMANTS  SIGNATURE 

SLIOQCT  CODE 


1.  Submit  within  ftvt  days  upWHstum. 
1  AH  convention- type  fravel  must  have  propttadmintetrttive  approval  In  advance  on  Form  No.  BA  10, 
3,  Attach  Hotel,  Tranifioftation;  and  Registration  Fes  receipts  which  wets  paid  by  you  and (tombed  above, 
^  Routine  local  mileage  and  related  incidental  expenses  should  be  reported  on  the  Mileage  aqd  Expense  Claim  Pom  BA  12. 
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OEPT. 
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1    1    1    1    1    t    1    1  1 

1 
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1  * 
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* 

■  1  1 

1  1 
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BA  12 


SUBJECT:    ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  STATEMENT  COVERING  MILEA£$E  AND  EXPENSE 
REIMBURSEMENT  CLAIM  FORM  NO.  BA  12 

The  following  instructions  outline  the  procedure  fororigination,  completion*, 

authorization  and  distribution  of  the  Mileage* and  Expense  Heirobursement 

Claim  Form 'No.  BA  12.  /. 

\ 

A.  Origination         %  ' 

\ 

The  Mileage  i  and  Expense  Form  should  be  used  for  claiming  reimbursement,  for 
.local  mileage  ~and  related  incidental  expenses^ such  as  registration  fe,e, 
meals  and  parking  made  while  performing  authorized  activities  *  This 
form  should  be  originated  by  the  person  incurring  thfc  expense. 

B.  Completion  *  + 


A 


The  originator  should  complete  the  top  portion,  iten&ze  the  iqileage  on  a  * 
daily  basis,  total  the  miles,  itemize  an?  incidental  expenses,  and  sign 
the  form.    For  daily  travel  within  the  District,  indicate  destination  in  the 
"In-District  Destination"  column;  for  travel  outside  the  district  indicate 
destination  in  the  "Out  of  District  Destination"  column.  * 

C.    Authorization  and  Distribution  \ t  ^ 

ForwaW  the  completed  and  signed,  form  to  your  immediate  administrator 
for  approval.  , 

•  * 

Elated  Comment st 

»  4  / 

\  ,  -  1  *" 

-  Qnployees  using  their  automobile  on  a  regular  basis  should  submit  the 
mileage  form  monthly.    ^Employees  using  their  automobile  occasionally 
should  submit  quarterly.  * 

•  -  Be  sure  and  use  the  Convention  Claim  Form  No.  BA  11  covering  conventions, 
seminars,  conferences,  etc.  where  major  expenses  are  made". 

-         '  J 

-  Advance  registrations*  should  be  handled  by  submitting  the  Voucher  Request 
.Form  No.  BA  9.  / 


Business  Affairs  Office 
Revised:    July  15,  1974 
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MlftEAQE  AND  EXPENSE  REIMBURSEMENT  CLAIM 


f 


I  certify  that  the  expenses  claimed  were  all  for  school  purpose*.  - 


ADMINISTRATOR'S  APPROVAL 


tUOOIT COOI 


CLAIMANT'S  8IQNATUR6 

INSTRUCTIONS:                                                                                         .          ,  , 
Submit  monthly  for  regular  use  of  personal  car,  or  at  least  December  1.  March  1,  and        15 f  or  <X*asional  uu. 
S.r! sCtarTeve.  MdWU  on  the  Convention  Reimbursement  Claim  Form  No.  BA  1 1  rather  then 
.  on  this  deim  form.  Use  more  than  one  sheet  if  necessary,  carrying  the-totals  forward  ,  

BUSINESS  OFFICE  USE  ONLY -  COMMON  INPUT  FORM 
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Operations — Expend i  rue  Man.mcmunt 
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.2 


OPERATIONAL  TOOLS,  AND  PROCEDURES 

*  » 

s  -  • 

Every  business  must  have  records  and  procecfurt\fc  to  keep 
track  of  the  daily  flow  of  activity.     The  types  «nd  quality, 
howevar,  .are  a  matter  of  individual  department  policy,  spur! fir 
job  requirements,  and   individual  preference  and  necessity. 
Therefore,  this  reading  reviews  briefly  the  essential  records  and 
procedures  needed  to  operate  at  purchasing  departme/it  efficiently-        ^  , 
The  type 'of  records  needed  vary  according  to  the  company,  the/ 
type  of  materials  being  purchased,  the  number  of  one  time  purchases, 
the  amount  of  repetitive  buying,  and  many  othe*  factors,,  So/ne 
of  the  basic  orders  discussc^l  include  the  following:  f 

•  blanket  order,  "  • 

•  release  order,  *  *  ^  x 

•  regular  purchase  order,  ,  , 

•  make-and-ship  order,         *•  \ 

•  dataphone  purchasing,  • 

•  traveling  requisition,  \ 

•  cash  purchase  ordej:  system,  and 

•  the  quotation.  • 

A  complicated  project- should  be  broken  down  into  the 
.major-interest  areas  first;  then  these  areas  should  be  examined- 
^or*  problems.     This  procedure  accomplishes  two  thirfgs:    it  teaches 
the  buyer  a  fundamental  technique  for  solving  comfffrjrated  problems,  - 
and  it  insures  that  all  major-interest  areas  are  jcoveTfei*    Once  the 
project  has  been  reduced  to  more  manageable  term§,  the  work  can  go 
forward  in  structuring  the  bid  request.     In  laying  out  thQ  request, 
►  the  elements  should  be  divide^  to  give  clearcut  cost  areas  for  bidding 
and  evaluation.    By  spelling  out  very  clearly  What  Is  Wanted,  the  buyer 
makes  the  .job  much  easier  for  everybody,  and  the  evinces  for  errors 
and  overlaps  in  the  bids 'are  greatly  reduced^   The^hew  buyejr  would  do 
well  to  learn  as  much  as  «he  can  about  the  art  of  communication, 
since  a  great  part  of  his  job  is  communicating  ideas. 


Barlow,  C.W.  Purchasing  for  the  newly  appointed  buyer,-  New  York: 
"*  Ame^ic^n  Management  Association,  Inc.,  19707" (Summary )  ^ 
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BUDGET  ADDED  TO 


buog£y  reallocation  a  maintenance  form 

FUND-OBJCCT  —  PROGRAM  r  ORGANIZATION  -^flURCE 


ACCOUNT  CODE 

(00  HOT 

BUDGET • ADDED 
WHOLE  DOLLARS  ONLY) 

STATE  CODE 

PROJ- 
ECT NO 

FUNO 

O&JECT 

*prog. 

\  ORG 

SOURCE 

USE) 

i 

» 

• 

t 

SI. 

re 

0 

05 

0 

05 

'  r 

0 

05 

0 

05 

• 

0 

05 

0 

05 

0 

05 

0 

05 

v 

0 

'  4 

05 

0 

05 

i 

TOTAL  ADDED 
J 

t 

t 

BUDGET  SUBTRACTED  FROM'. 


\ 

/  ; 

ACCOUNT 

CODE 

<»0  not' 

BUDGET 

A  SUBTRACTED 

tWROLE  .DOLLARS  ONLY) 
3i 

STATE  CODE 

PROJ- 
ECT. NO 

FUNO 

i  ' . 

OBJECT 
J 

PRQft' 

i 

ORG 

SOURCE 

USE) 

15  if 

44 

TO  • 

74 

\ 
\ 

0 

*• 

05 

4 

\ 
\ 
\ 

0 

05 

4 

1.     ,  ,  _ 

— r— 

j 

0 

05 

4 

— 

0 

• 

05 

4 

0 

05 

4 

0 

05 

* 

4 

-  •  »->  i-  

t 

0  - 

05 

4 

t 

• 

Q 

05 

4 

 f  

y  0 

0 

_1_  ——X  - 

05 

4 

-r.r-rf  —  -rr«i  — 

0 

0\ 

— i- 
4 

V 

* 

TOTAL  SUBTRACTED 

• 

~      PR  EPA  Iff  D  UV  / 


J^»iijfin  4  iic  m^<^h        5  4  3 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES  BY  FUNCTION 


I 

ax* 

H 


ADMINISTRATION 
100  SERIES  : 

110.  SALARIES  *  .> 

4N,  CONTRACTED, SERVICES 
IM.  OTiiER  EXPENSES  - 

JNSTRLCTION  ' 
200  SERIES  *  v 

fit.  SALARIES 

ill.  PRINCIPALS 

212.  CONSULTANTS  OR  $UPERViS01 

213,  TE\CHEHS  .  * 
/    2U.  OTHER-INSTRUCTIONAL 
*     215.  SEC:  L  CLKR,  ASS  TS. 

2i».  OT1U.R  SALARIES  FOR  INST*. 
TEXTDOOKS 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  A  AUDIOVISUAL  .  • 
T£*CtIING  SUFPLIE3* 
OTHER  E\ TENSES 

•  ATTENDANCE  AND  HEALTH* 
SERVICES  x 

303-too  series 

ATTEHDANTb.i>LriVICES  ■ 
110.   SALARIES     *'       '  * 
$20.  OTHER  EXPENSES 
II E  ALT!  I 'ShHt  VJ1CES 
410.  S\r. \HIETS  * 
420.  OTHER  EXPENSES 

-  rUTIL  IHANSnORTVriOS  SERVICES 
500  SCRIES 

ft  10.  SALARIES  >        i  ' 

420.  fOSTllACTKD  Stf£  A  PUB.  CARRIERS 

|$#.  REPLACEMENTS  OK  VEHICLES 

MO.  TP.lSVruieTATION  INSURANCE 

410.  EXPhM^TURES  IX  LIEU  OP*  TRANS. 

440.  OlHEIt  EXPENSES 


m. 

tM. 

1  m 

tM. 


tot. 


404. 


410. 
420. 
430. 
440. 
450. 
,440. 


OPERATION  OF  PLANT 
,    600  SERIES 

SALARIES   -  #  . 
CONTRACTED  SERVICES 
HE  \T  FOR  RUILDINGS 
UTII4T>ES.  EXCEPT  UEAT 
^SUPPLIES  " 
OTHER  EXPENSES 

MAINTENANCE  OF  PJUANT 
i     ,     700  SERIES 

710.  SALARIES 

720.  CONTfiAfcTED  SERVICES*  < 

7fb.  R E P\\ C  H M  E N' TS  AF  EQUIPMENT 

740:  OTIIER  EXPENSES  * 


FIXED  f!!\RC£S 
M>0  -SERIES 
•410.  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT  - 
•20.  INSURANCE  AND' JUDGMENTS 
S30.  RENTAL'  OP  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS  * 
840.  INTEREST  ON  CURRENT  LOANS. 
850,  OTIIER  FIXED  CHARGES  . 

,  FOOD  SERVICES  ANft\ 
STfJDEMMtODY  ACTIVITIES 
9,00-1000  SERIES 

I00t  FOOD  SERVICE  , 

110.  salaries 
020.  other  expenses 
§30.  separate  fu^d  or  account 
student-cody  activities 
ioio.  Salaries  # 
1020.  other  expenses 
1030.  separate  fi  nd  or  account 


1000. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
1100  SERIES 

RECREATION 
CUjfcldfeV  1TI ES 

RARIES*       *  k. 
t  ANDDETLNTIok  CARE  OF 
tftN    m        s  - 
WEJ-FARF.  ACTIVITIES-. 
NpNPURLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS,,  - 
X\%U  INSTRUCTIONAL- SERVICES  * 
1142.  ATTEST),  k  HEALTH  SERVICES, 
^    lltt.'  TRA N SVO RTATION  SERVICES 

*  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 
1200  SERIES  ♦ 

1110.  SITES  *  % 

W20.  BUILDINGS  .  , 

1230.  *  EQUIPMENT 

'   DEBT  SERVICE  JTIOM  • 
CURRENT  FUTSDjS 

1300  SERIES  ^ 
1310.  PRINCIPAL  OF  DEBT  TF**  * 

1320.  INTEREST  ON  DEBT  * 
>1330.  PAID  INTO  SINKING-FUNDS 
1340.  SCHOOLHOUSINC  AUTHORITY 


{    1330.  OTHLK  DEIST  SERVICE 


OUTGOING  TR  \NSIT.R  ACCOU 

lioo  series  . 

1410,  DISTRICTS  IN  IliE  bl'ATE 
1420.  DISTRICTS  IN  ANOJHLR^TATS 
1430**riT!T(ON..TO  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


g  i 

6  - 

r* 
c 

o 


I 

ft 


> . 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES  BY  OBJECT 


.,  1 


Description 
SALARIES  AXD  WAGES  Oft, 
Certificeted  personnel 

None ert if lee ted  'pereonnel 

Tottl  eeleriee  tnd  wegee 

CONTRACTED  SERVICES 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

t 

TEXTBOOKS  AND  I }\& TR3J&21 0 HAL' 
MATERIALS 


REPLACEl<ENT  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
CAPITAL  OUTLAY 


FIXt^jCHARGES  AW  OTHER  * 

y 

Total  expenditures 
Total  ^budeet 


>  Early 

Childhood 

end 
Elementary 
E tuee tion 


c 

1,204, *** 
•17,763,397 

9,831 

'  256,353 


354,774 


157,601 
ll,9b6 
$10,553,662 
$19,240,263 


Secondary     Voeetionel  Speelal 

Education      Education  Sducatlcn 

$18,221,460    $2,099,870  $6,509,516 

v  1,497,000        -200,163  413,575 

$19,710,408    $2,300,041  $6,923,091  > 

19CT,431  9,524  40,005 

440,026         114,096  74,677 

409,641  11,309  20,523 

t 

193,200  16,6)2  52,620 

119,925    *  '    7,954  170,044 
m  i 

$21,152,591    $2,459,556  $7,297,640 

$21,^09,650^  $2,703,428*  J$7,69L>« 
 >•  9m  ^. 

•  * 

*  * 


ERIC 


m  in-83 

30*1 


^       CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENSES 
BY "PROGRAM 


Progran  *                  •..**"  *           1971-72  #r 

Codes  DESCRIPTION                     ..*...«♦.  Composite 

001-099  Elenentary  Education    -    Blue     *  $  18,918,894 

100-199  Secondary  Education    -  Canary'  21,027,784 

200-299  Vocational  Education    -  Green      *v  *  2,536,795 

300-399  Special  Education    -  ^oldet^d       ^  6,564,623 

400-499  Service  to  Instructors  -  Bu^  .  2,786,316 

500-599  Services  to  Pupils  -  Pink  '  ^\  4,533,442 

j600-699  Conzsunity  Education  Services  -  Blu$  1,099; 945 

700-799  Operations  and  Maintenance .  -  'Canary*  10,653,740 

900-999  Services  to  tne  District  -'Green.  6.218.688 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  $  74. 340^  227 


302 


CD 


I 


2 

rt 


§ 

to 
I 

rt 
c 

3 


1 

e 


CD 


1972  Budget 

.$  19,858,294* 
21,844,2716 
2,716,530 
6,875,914 
2,826,633,  • 
4,845,101 
1,014,969 
11,154,717 
6.753.970' 

$  77.890.404 


1972-73 
Budp.et  

$  19,425,066 
22,081,742 
2,746,352 
7,549,745 
2,817,769 
5,116,583 
1,019,612 
11,194,922 
7.040.445 

$  78.992.236 


1 , 
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*  f 


Contnente,  Notes,  and  Definitions 
concerning  " 

Public  school  financial  accounting  and  reporting/ 


References:.   (1)    U.S.  Office  of  Education.    "Financial  Accounting  for 
Local  and  State  School ,  Systems",  Handbooks  I  and  II 
\   '(2),   State  Department  of 'Education.,   "Manual  of  Instructions 
\         for  Uniform  financial  Accounting",  1961  Revision. 

v  ""1:  - -i-  fzy  tt&m  3;  Tidveloi ;i  y^PuixLic  School  Fund  Accounting". 

l'.    Financial  Accounting  and  Reporting:    The  Need  for.  Improvement ,  *" 

A.  The  Problem  of  Comparability 

B.  Problems  of  Principles  and  Procedures 

'       ✓  j 

VC.    Effec£  of  Legal  Provisions  •>  „ 

.  *         ■  1 

2.    Objectives  of  Public  School  F^ind  Accounting. 

A.  T<5  provide  a  complete  record  of  all  financial  transactions 
6f  the  school  district.  ^  . 

B.  T6  surimtarizfc,  with  reasonable  promptness,  financial  trans-  . 
4   actions  of  the  public  school  district,  in  financial  reports 

{  requited  by  proper  administration.  ,  f 

C.  To  provide  financial  information  helpful  ill  preparing,  adopting t 
,  *  and  executing  budgets.  " 

D#    To  provide  financial    qontrols  and  safeguards  for  pi£5l4£  money 
and  property .    '  . 

E.    To  provide  clear  and  concise  financial  reports  to  the  public  as  . 
a  basis- fQt  judging  past,  present,  and  future*financial  operation 
•»  '  of  the  school.  *~  , 


q  FM  111-87  * 
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Accounting,  the  Basis  for  Administrative  and  Board  Decisions. 

GeneraL  Principles  of  Public  School  Fund  Accounting: 

JV.  *  Public  School  Fund  Accounting  Equation 

1.'  Each  ^f  und  o'f  a  public  school  system  has  a  self-balancing 
,  group  of  accounts  classified  as  assets,  liabilities,  fund 
.equity,  revenues  or  expenditures. 

>  *     *>':  . 

'      2  .    To  be  aelfH&elancing,,  the  .total  accounts  having  debit  bal- 
ances aust  equal  the  total  of  accounts  having  credit  balance? , 

3.    The  procedure  by  which  total  debits  and  total  credits  of  $11 
accounts  within  a  fund  are  maintained  in  balance  is  defined 
as  the  public  school  fund  accounting  equation. 

B.  Balance  Sheet  Accounts 

* 

1.  Assets  (1500  series)  / 
Z.    Liabilities  (1600  series) . 

C.  •  Theory  of  Debits  juid  Credits  ^  \ 

Each  financial  transaction  <?f  a  public  school  district  increases  . 
dr  decreases  'the  balances  of  affected  account**  in  one  or  more 
funds     Accounting  shpvs  these  increases  or  decreases  through 
the  use  of  debits  and  credits .  * 

D.  Rules  for  Appjyihg  Debits*  and  Credits 

1*  To  increase  asset  or  expenditure  accounts,  debit. 

2.  To  decrease  asset  or  expenditure  accounts,  cfeditV 

3.  To  increase  liability  /  fund  equity  or  revenue  accounts,  credit < 
.4.  To  decrease  liability ,  fund  equity  or  revenue  accounts,  debit. 

k   5.    Each  transaction  has  at  least  one  dibit -  and  one  credit  and 
total  debits  aust  equal  total  credits. 


"Cash  Basis'*  Accounting  ,  ;  *  J 

I  , 

A.  Shc\dd  revenues  be  recognised  in  the  accounts  when  the  school 
district  gains  alright  to  thm  or  should  recognition  of  the 
revenue  be  postponed  until  it,  is  Actually  collected  in  the  form 

.  of  cash?^  '   '  \  \  ' 

B.  should  an  expenditurs  be  recorded  toen  the  debt  is  incurred  or 

should  the  expenditure  be  reboadtd  only  19011  peyasnt? 

*  *  •  * 

K 
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^         6*    Accrual  and/or  Modified  .'Accrual  Basis  \£  Accounting 

N  ^  A,    An  accounting  method  under  which  revenues  are  recorded  when  earned 

or  when  levies  are  made,  and  expenditures  are  recorded  as  soon 
as. they  result  in  liabilities  for: benefits  received  despite  the 
fact  that  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  or  payment  of  the  expenditure 
may  take  place y  in  whole  or  in  part, ,in  another  accounting  period. 

^    B.    Legal  Provisions;     (Exclusions  %o  full  accrual  accounting  and 

reporting  in  Minnesota)  .  . 

1 .    Capital  outlay  1 
*2.  t  Contracts  for,  equipment, —  school  buses,  cafeteria  equipment  K 
„  ahd  overpasses.  *^ 

7.    Financial  Acbounting  —  General  Comments. 

A.     DangSfrs  of  incomplete  records;    Financial  administration  involves 
■3.  much  more  than  cash  alone.  m  Where^such*  "cash -basis"  recording 

t         systems yare  in  use,  the  board  finds  that  financial  controls  are\ 
•         .      lost  and  that, the  "6ash  basis"  recording  s^tem  is  inheseritly 
incapable  of  recording  completely  and  reporting  the  na^efre^  and* 
•*      '  ♦    the  results  of  all  business  transactions. 

> 

-  B.     Conversion  of  resources  into  cash.;*   There  are  many  steps  and, 
•possibly>  a  long  period*  of  time  involved  in  the  process  of 
iconverting  a  fund's  resources  into  available  crash.  Proper 
'  accounting  procedures  must  show  the  financial  position  at  each 

stage  of  the  conversion  process.    The  power  to  tax  is  a  fund 
resource;  this  resource  is  converted  into  "an  asset  in 'the  form 
of  taxes  receivable  when  the  tax  is'lfevied*.  (Taxeo  receivable 
is  then  converted  into^dash  which  is  used  for  the  purjroises 
specified  1    The  problems *of  tax  collection  could  be  minimized 
if  all  tax  records ^were  administered  by  the  city,  county  or  other  * 
'  governmental  subdivisions.    Hoyever,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 

the  school  district  to  be  in  a  position  t9  determine  for  itself 
*  that  taxes 'authorized  to  be,  Jlevied  are1  levied  and  that  cash 

collections  froj^the  school  district  tax  is  actually  made  avail-,,, 
'  *  able  to  the  school  district.    For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable 

.  *     that  financial  transactions  which  affect  .the  tfx  leyy  andS»l- 

lections  therefrom  be  made  a  part  of  the  formal  accounting  re- 
cords of  the  school  district.    Otherwise,  money  collated  for 
public  school  purposes  may  be  diverted,  and  never  made  available 
*£o  the  school  district.    A  system  of  accounting  which  concerns 
r         ;  itself  only  with  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  commonly  re- 

ferred   to  as  "cash-basis -accounting",  does  not  have  an  organized,.* 
methodical,  .and  formal  way  by  which  taxes  receivable  are  recorded 
VT   t   '  thereby  subjecting  the  school  district' to  the  ^possibility  of 

^  sertlous  losses  without  the  knowledge  of  the  board  of\ education. 

>iv  .      \'      (  ■  . 
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In  addition  to  taxes  receivable,  cajsh  originates ~ from  conversion 
of  assets,  from  creation  of 'liabilities,  from  sources  of  .Revenue, 
from  expenditure  reimbursements/  and  fjrom  other  sources .v;  AH'.*" 

■  adequate  system  of  accounting  will  analyze  and  record  completely . 
transactions  which  involve  all  present  or  potential  cash  resources 

"Therefore,  certaii)  spund  business  practices'  must  be. followed  in 
converting  the  school  district's  resources  into  cash,  *  This  in- 
cludes keeping  a  pexjnanent  account  of  all  assets  until  disposition 
'is  airthroized  by  the  board  of  education .    Failure  to  report  these 

^assets  gives  incomplete  inforamtion,  precludes  sound  management  \ 

ptecislons  on  the*part  of  the  board  of  education,  .and  destroys  \ 
cash  control*        '  ■  * 


t 
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«lPO*f  NO.  »  JTA-AA> 
ftU?t  OAT£  0270*/ 74 
FJHO  01 

0*6)  MO  OIR-FlNAHCE 


DESCRIPTION 


^EXPENSE  REPORT  1974 

*ESP0NS!3lCm  REPORT  •  ORGANISATION  SUMNARY  (LEVEL  9) 

reports  to  U  finance  oe^arthcrt         .  — 


PERIOO  EmU*  Oi/Jl/TA 


annual t 
BUDGET 


!~  .*EXWIIURES  -~ 

*QHJ#   ,  Y-T-0 


*_  __E*CU*0*A*CES  EJCPERO  _UNENCUH» 
EXPEND  &  ENCUNB      ftAu AsCE 


EXPENSE -NO'lRCC 

599 
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_14, 379,19   

11*996.12 
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  219,23   
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90,00-  L 
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••916,00 
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2*340.32 


1,028.00 
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444*000.00 
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323ft 
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114ft 
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__  937.73 
l.SU»92 
3»m.OO^ 
«   _  3.902. 00. 
613,40 
686.13 

  410.00 

50.00 
71^.65 
U«9b0.87. 
1*461.80. 
3*243*32. 
22*336.00 
201,3  3,^.40. 
335.373,74 
v  67u^0 
12,66^.73 
84.00 
61,337.67. 
2W,7?*,1C 
123*030.00- 
1.861.34. 

517.00 
4*691.92 
2.438.36 
103.90 
.  537.00 
600,00 
696.46. 

77.00. 
500,00** 
1.419*750.00 
446.003.OO. 
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REQUIRED  READING 

Operations— Expenditure  Management     "  , 


GENERAL  REQUISITION        ^  G  553960 
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REQUIRED  READING 

Operations — Expenditure  Mon&ijvmrnt 


•  10 


^INSTRUCTION  TO  BIDDERS  AND  GENERAL  CONDITIONS 
(Equipment  Form) 

1.    PROPOSALS:  >  •  - 

Sealed  proposals^***  be  received' by  Independent  Scfhool  District  ?2*4, 
Hopkins,  tfirnenqta,  at  the  office  of  Che  Director  of  Ruriinem  Affairs, 
Senior  High  "School  Building,  Hopkins,  Minnesota.    Bids  received 
after  the  closing  time  will.be  unopened-    Envelopes  containing 
bids  must  be  scaled,  marked  on  the  lower  left  hand  corner; 

""PROPOSAL  BID  ON  _j  "  with  the  name  and  address 

of  the  bidder  and  addrdssed  to: 


2.  FORM  OF  PROPOSAL:     _  . 

Bidders  shall1  submit  their  bids  upon  the  proposal  forms  accompa- 
nying the  specifications.    The  signature  shall.be  in  long  hand. 
The  completed  proposal  shall  be  without  interliheation,  alter- 
ation, or  erasure/ 

3.  BID  OPENING  AND  TABULATE?  OF  BIDS: 

All  bids  received  jifior  to  closing  time  will  be  acknowledged  and  - 
checked  in.    No  formal  reading  of  bids  will' be  conducted.  Bids 
Will  be  tabulated  promptly  and  tabulations  will  be  open  for  inspection 
when  completed. 

4..   OWNER'S  RIGHT :y  * 

The  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  any  or  all 
bids. 

.  • 

5.    SECURITY  AND  PAYMFNTS: 

Bid  to' be  accompanied  with  Certified  or  Cashier's  check  or  bidder's 
bond  in  the  amount  of  5%  of  the  total  base  bid,  payable  to  Indepen- 
dent School  District  No.  274.    Cash  deposits  will  not  be  accepted. 

Payments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  80%  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  delivery  of  equipment,  and  the  20Z  balance  within  ninety  (90> 
days .  » 
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6.  *  OWNER'S  RIGHT  TO  WITHHOLD  CERTAIN  AMOUHT,S  AND  MAKE  APPLICATION  THEUCOF: 

the  Owner  way  withhold  in  addition  to , the* retained  percentages 
from  t>aymcjjt  to  the  Contractor  such  aa  amount,  orNamounts#  as  . 
may  be  necessary  to  covor:        *  .  * 

'    (a)'  Payments  that  may  be  earned  or  due  for  just  clams  for 
labor  or  materials*  furnished  In  and  about  the  workj 
(b)    Kerr  defective  work  not  remedied;  and 
(e)    For  failure  of  the  Contractor  to  make  proper#pay«ents 
'      ;  to  his  Sub-contractoYs; 

'  (jj)    Reasonable,  doubt  that  the  contract  can  be  completed 

for  the  balance  thon  unpaid;  ,NV 
(e)    Evidence  of  damage  to  another  Contractor. 

7.  SUBMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  DATA:  %  - 


ERLC 


'Each  bidder  may  submit* with -his  bid  and,  in  any  event,  the,  Owner  . 
may  require  any  bidder  to  submi.t  such  data  regarding  his  experi- 
ence, finahcisfl  conditions  and  the  equipment  he  proposes  to  use 
as  will  satisfy  the  Owner  that  such. bidder  is  prepared  to  fulfill 
the -contract,  if  it  Is  awarded  to  him. 

8.  INTERPRETATION  OF  CONTRACT . DOCUMENTS :     -  ' 
If  any  person  contemplating  submitting  a  bid  for  the  proposed 
contract  is  in  £oubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  plans, 
specifications  or  other  proposed  contract  documents,  he  may  sub- 
mit a  written  request  for  an  interpretation  thereof,  prior  to 
H8-iiours  before  the  time  of  opening  of  bids.    The  person  sub- 
mitting the  request  will  be  responsible  for  its  delivery.  Any 
interpretation  of  the  contract  documents  will  be  made^by  art- 
addendum  duly  issued  and  a  copy  of  a  set  of  such  documents.  The 
CX*mer  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  other  explanation  or  inter- 

•   ^       pretation  of  the  contract  documents.  \  * 

If  the ' Contractor  desires  to  furnish  an  item  different  from  that 
.  *     specifically  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  he  shall  submit 
with  his  proposal  information,  data,  pictures,  cuts,  designs, 
etc.  of  the  material  he  'desires  to  furnish  so  as  to  enable  the 
Owner  to,  compare  th£  article  intended  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Contractor  with  the  material  specified;  and  such  materials  will 
,  be  given  consideration.  ^  . 

9.  DESCRIPTION:  * 
Where*ce*tain  types  and*sizes  of  equipment  are- specif led,  it  is 
not  the  intent  to  discriminate  against  any  approved  equal,  but 
is  intended-  to  inform  the  bidder  of  the  function  and  general 
quality  in  which  the  Owner'is  interested.    The  bidder, rr.av  submit. 
a  bid  upon  any  similar  equipment  which  will  serve  the  purpose  and 

9  s-ize  specif  iefr.    Where  such%  items  ore  bid,  the  Didder  must^submit 
'  catalog  dara  with  guch  specifications  and  indicate  on  the  Form  ot 
Proposal  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  Owner  what  item  has  been 
bid  upon. 

Only  new,  unused  and  first  quality  materials  or  tquiptoent  shall, 
be  supplied  urfder  this  bid,  ' 

312  * 
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10.  TIME  OF  COMPLETION:  .  - 

( DaLc»'<K  delivery  will  be  a iConsideration  irl  the  awarding  of  .con-  . 
stractsf    The  Contractor  -shall  include  with  his . proposal's  delivery 
dates  for  each  item  after  Jhc  receipt  of  notice  of  the  acceptance 
of  the -contract-  by  the  ^ner.*/The  Contractor  shall  furnish  nJJ  . 
/   *  items  not-  later  them  respective  dates  submitted  with  proposals  , 

-    unless  'Otherwisd  permitted  an  extension  of  time,  by  an  order  in 
writing  by  the  Owner:  (flote:'    Cheek  Liquidated  Damages  ^Alternate 
under  Special,*  Conditions,  if  applicable*)  v 

11.  PACKING  AN!)  DELIVERY:      -  •  *>  •% 

All  equipment  f-hall  be  delivered  toAie,  job  in  first-class  con- 
dition, f roe  from  any  defect  of  manufacture*  ordanuigc  due  to 
handling  in  shipping  or  delivery.     Items  *^><5h  am*  del ivcrcd*  in 
packages,  cartons,  or  crates  are  accented  only  ujpbh  the  guaran- 
tee.that  upon  removal  from  such  pacMgintf  by  the  .Owner  thcy'a,n< 
found  4n  lirst-class  condition  without  any  deffects  either  in- 
curred in  manufacture  or  transit.    Any  items  which  nr;c4  rejected 
because^  bZ  any  kind  of  damage  or  defect  prior  to  acceptance  by 
1    (Xvner  rrust  be  removed  and  replaced  without"  additional  cost  to 
the  Owner.  »  . 

12.  INDUSTRIAL  POrr*!!^? ICM . ^TANTARDS *  .  ' 


The  selLer  is  responsible  that  tfce  manufacture  and  installation 
<>f  ^all  equipment  meets  Minnesota  'Industrial  Commission  s^ecifi- 
;    r  /  cations  aiid  standards.  •**  ' 

^         ,  ■   *  '  % 

'    13.    SERVICE  FACILITIES :   •  *     *  *  ♦  *  ' 

In  considering  the  equipment  bid  upon,  the  Owner  will  take  into  « 
^account  past  performance  of  existing  installations  and  the  ser- 
vice and  maintenance  facilities 'provided  by  the  biddor  of  the 
-  equipment.  _  The  bidder .shall  have  'aHT&caA  service  organization 

th^t  is  trained  irl  the  servicing  of  equipment  they  are  bidding.  . 

#  ^       #  \ 

W.    WITITDRAWAL  OF  BIDS:  S  *  '      '  \ 

Any  bidder  may  withdraw  his  bid  priofc  to  thfe  scheduled  closing 
•       .       v    time  f,or  the  receipt  ' of  bids,  but  no  bid -shall  ,be  WitJjflrawn  for* 
$  period  of  thirty  (30)*  days  after  the  scheduled  closing  time 
^    for  thq*  receipt  jrf  bids.    The  Owner  reserves  the  right  to-  award 
m.  contracts  for  a. period  of  thirty  (30)  days*.  *. 

;    *    ,15.    ACCIDENTS:         ;       .  '  /     '  . 

^  The  Contractor  sliall  ^old*  the  Owner  harmless  from  any  and  all 

damages  ancl^l^ims  that  may  arise  by  reason  of  any* negligence  ' 
on  the  part  of  "the  Contractor,  his  agents  or.  employees  in  the 

*  p-H>£rforrrance  of^his  Contract ,  and  in  case  any  action  is  brought 

therefor  agaiijsrSfce  Owner  or  any  of  his.  agents  or  emplpyecig,-  * 
>    the  Contractor  shall  assumf?  full  responsibility  for  the, defence 
thereof  /  and  upon  his  failure  to  do  £d  on  th^proper  notice,  • 
the  Owner  reserves  the  right  to  defend  such  aPtion  and  to  qhargq* 
all  costs  thereof  to  the  Contractor.    The  Contractor  wil3  take  * 
*  .  •      all  precautions  ^necessary  to  protect  the* public  against  injm'y  ;  , 

\  ^nd  when  necessary  keep  danger- signals-  out  'at  nig^t,  and  at  si*ch  r 

#  djpher  .times  and  places'  as  public  safety  may  reqi^jf^v     '  * 
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•16.  *  SrCCIALtolCC,aii  themselvcs  of  ft,  conditions,  under  which  ' 

the  work  is  to  be  performed,  concerning  the  site  of  the  wotk, 
the  construction  of  the  .building- And  all  other  relevant  "Jtterj 
*        concerning  the  work  to  be  performed  and,  if  awarded  the  contract, 
•       „    shall  not  be  allowed  any  extra  compensation  by  wnson  of  a  V  ' 
.       matter  or  thing  concerning  which  bidder  might  have  J ully  inlo tn-d 
himself,  bccauGO  of  his  faiJure  to  have  so  j. formed  h«jeV  piior 
-to  the  bidding,  and  tbe  Contractor  must  employ  c 6  iat  as  possible  , 
-  Such  methods  and  means  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  work  ns  uiu 

not  cause,  any  interruptions  or  interference  with  any  other  Con- 
tractor.       ,      1  '  ♦* 


17.     EXTRA  WORK;  ,  •  , 

No  extra  work  shall  Be  done  nor  any  obligation  incurred  for  the 
paymejit  therefor,  except  upon  a  written  order  fully  signed  by 
the  Owner.    Such  order  shall  state  the  cost  -of  iuch  work  and 
.the  time  allowance  for  same,  if  any. 


COMPLIANCE  WITH  f.WS:  .  ' 

All  materials'  and  equipment  must  comply  in  quality  and  type  ot 

material  and  method  bf  manufacture  with  all  applicable  local 
or  state  laws  pertaining,  thereto. 


19.  ASSIGNMENTS: 


The  Contractor  shall  .not  assign  the  whole  or  any  part  of-  this 
contract,  or  any  ^monies  due  or  to  become  due  hereunder  without 
written  consent  of  the  Owner.'    In  oase,the  Contractor  assigns 
all  or  any  part  of  any  monies  due  or  to  become  due  under  this 
contract-,  the  instrument  of  assignment  shall  contain  a  clause 
substantially  to  tHe  effect  that  it  is  agreed -irhat  the  right  % 
of  the.  assignee  in  and  to  any  monies  due  or  to  become  due  to 
-the' Contractor  shall  be  subject  to  prior  liens  .of  all  persons, 
•firms  and  corporations  for  services  rendered  or  materials 
supplied  fcr  the  performance  of  the  w^'rk  called  for  in  this 
contract. "  .  '  , 


20.  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE :  »  *  .  ' 

""The  Cdfitraccor  shall  guarantee  all  workmanship  and  materials 
entering  into  the  eouipment  he  is 'furnishing  for  a  period  of 
one  "(1)  year  after  the  final  acceptance  of  this  equipment,  and 
'  if*  during  the  guarantee  period,  any  defects  or  faulty,  material 
are  found,  he  shall  immediately,  upon  notification  by  the  Owner, 
proceed  at  His  owrv  expense  to  replace  and  repair  same,  together 
"*    .     •      with  any  damage  to  all  f fishes',  fixtures,  equipment  or  work-, 
manship,  '  . 

21.  QUANTITIES:  ' 

^      Bidder's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  estimate  ot  ■ 
'    quantities  of  each  item  shown  in  the  invitation  is  approximate 
and  is  givert  only  as  a  basis  pf  calculation  upop\which  the 
*         •••  award  is  to  be  made.    The  right  is  reserved  by  the  Owner  to 
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increase  or  decrease  by  no  more  than  10?*  within  two  wceks^of 
• the  time  of  award,  the  number  of  units  finally  ordered  for  any 
item  in  a  group  containing  items  of  separately  priced  units 

'   *  "  and  at  the  accepted  unit  bid  prices. 

< 

22.  INSTALLATION:  , 

Where  equipment  is  called  for  tp  be  installed  under  this  con^ 
tract,  it  shall  be  placed,  leveled  and  securely  fastened  into 
place  where.called  for  on  the  drawings.    This  Contractor  shall 
be  responsible  for  obtain iuj*  'dinyirtsions  and  other  such  data 
which  may  bu  inquired  to  assure  exact  fit  to  work  under  another 

*  contract.    The  connections  to  services i  plumbing,  heating  and 
electrical  are  included  under  another  contract.    It  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Contractor  to  furnish* adequate  piping 
and  wiring  diagrams  to  insure  proper  connections  to  the  various 
services. 

♦This  Contractor  shall  completely  remove  all  packing  crates,  and 
other  litter  due  to  his  work;  from  the  premises.    This  Contractor 
shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage- 
to  existing  work  which  is  caused  by  him  during  the  installation 
of  his  equipment.  ,  * 

>      -  *  '  t 

23.  PERMITS  AND  LlCE^rS:  * 

The  Conti  actor  shall  give  to  the  proper^authbritios.  all  notices 
as  required  by  law,,  relative  to  tlte  work  in  his  charge;  obtain 
,   all  official  bu^dinjr  permits,  licdnses  for  water,  temporary 
enclosures,  obstructions  or  excavations  in  public  streets,  etc., 
and  dteo^ay  such  proper  and  legal  fees  tp.  public  officers  and 
others  a^Tnay  be  necessary  to  the  due  and' faithful  performance 
of  the  work  and  which  may  arise  incidental  to  the  fulfillment 
.of  these  specifications.    All' mat6rials  used,  and  work -performed 
must  conform  to-  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  aJrWocal 
^  ordinances. 

24..   DELIVERY  OF  EOUTfr-TNT:  ■  " 

All  ecfuipn.snt  .shall.be  delivered  freight  prepaid  tp  Hopkins,  < 
School  District.     %  „ 

*    25.  INSTRUCTION J^NUAL  AND- PARTS  LIST;  *  1  * 

The  Contractor  sn^ll  furnish  operating  instructions  and  main- 
tenance information •to  the  Owner'  in  written  form  for  all  equip- 
ment  including  motors,  condensdrs,  and  other  attachments  or 

*  power-do£v.en  parts.  •  ✓ 

26.    CONTRACT  SECURITY  (PERT ORMAkCE  BOND) :    * 

The  Contractor  shall  iurnish  a  surety  bond  satisfactory  to  the 
,    Owner  in  an  amount  at  3east  equal;to  IXDO  pep  cent  of*  the  cor^- 
,  tract  price  as  security  for  t^e  faithful** ^erformprice  of  this   -  _ 
/        contract  <niid  for  the  payment  of  all  persons  performing  labor 
('  .  "  and  furnishing  materials  in- connection  with  this  contract,  in 

accordance  with  the  terms  of  Section  $7^26  ^nnesotp  Statutes 
Annotated,  as  amended.  '  '  1 


Annotated,  as  amended. 


.  <     ■  3  J D 
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l*M7   INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  CONTRACTS.  Subdivision 
.  rfinlrwl  for  work  or  Inhoatyr  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  fixtures,  or  on 
'»perty,  exrept  books  registered  under  the  copyright  laws,  or  for  the  construct 
repair  of  school  houses,  the  estimated  cost  or  value  of  which  shall  exceed:  * 
fifi  for  school  districts  wfth  an  enrollment  61  students'  In  grades  1  to  12  of  i 
an  10.000,  or  <b)  S5,IMUor  all  other  school  districts,  snail  be  made  hy  the  m-. 
■*M  without  first  adjffflTsing  for  bids  or  proposals  by /two  weeks'  published  n" 
•he  official  newspaper.  Su<h  notice  shail  stale  the  Utfie  and  fJlace  of  xeceivlntf 
J  contain  a  brief  descrlptlohlof  the  subjtpt  matter.  / 

Jlueh  additional  publication!  in  the  offlciar  bewspapcr  or  elsewhere  may  be  n* 
•he  board  shalJ  deem  necessary,  m  * 

After  taking  into  Consideration  conformity  with  the  specifications, 
*trms  of  delivery,  and  other  conditions  imposed  in  the  call  for  bids, 
*cry  such  xontracj  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
hily  executed  in  writing.  *»na  the  person  to  whom  the  same  is,  awarded 
had  give  a  sufficient  bond  to  the  board  for  its  faithful  performance, 
.nd  otherwise  conditioned  as  required  by  law.  A  record  shall  be  kept 
<t  alt  bids,  with  names  of  bidders  and  amount  of  bids,  and  with  the 
iccessful  bid  indicated  thereon.  A  bid  containing  an  alteration  or 
wore  of  any  price  contained  in  the  bid  which  is  used  in  determining 
te  lowest  responsible  bid  shall  be  rejected  unless  the  alteration  or 
asure  is  corrected  *as  herein  provided.  An  alteration  or  erasure  may 
p  crossed  out  and  the  correcrion  thereof  printed  in  ink  or  typewrit- 
*  adjacent  thereto  and  initialed  4n  ink  by  the  person  signing  the  M* 
i  the  case  of  identical  low  bids  from  two  Or  more  bidders,  the  board 
*y,  at  is  discretion,  utilize  negotiated  procurement  methods  with  the 
d  low  bidders  for  that  particular  transaction,  so  long  as  the  price  * 
id  does  not  exceed  the  Ion  Med  bkt  price,  tn  the  case  where  only 
ungle  bid  is  received,  the  board  may,  at  its  discretion,  negotiate  a 
ttually  agreeable  contract  with  the  bidder  so  long  as  the  price  paid 
*s  not  exceed  the  original  bid.  If  no  satisfactory  bid  is  received,  the 
ird  may  readvertise.  Standard  requirement  price 'contracts  cstab* 
ted  for  supplies  or  services  to  be  purfhased  by  the  district  shall  be 
tblished  by  competitive  bids.  Such  standard  requirement  price  con- 
ts  may  contain  escalation  clauses  and  may  provide  for  a  nego- 
•d  price  increase  or  dectecsj?  based  "upon  a  demonstrable  industry- 
*  or  regional  increase  or  decrease  in  the  vendor's  costs.  Either 
7  to  the  contract  may  request  that  the  other  party  demonstrate 
such  increase  or  decrease.  The  term  of  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
two'  years  with  an  option  on  'the  parf  of  the  district  to  renew  for  an 
additional  two  years.  Proyided  that  in  the  case  of  purchase  of  perish' 
able  food  items  except  milk  for  schoot  lunches  and  vocational  training 
programs  a  contract  trf  any' amount  may  be  mafic  by  direct  negotiation 
by  obtaining  two  vr  more  written  quotations  for  (he  purchase  or  sale, 
when  possible,  without  advertising  for  bids  or  otherwise  complying 
with  thi  requirements  of  this  section  or  section  471J45,  subdivision 
3.  All  quotations  obtained  shall  be  kept  on  file  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  after  receipt  thereof. 
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Every  contract  made  #fchout  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  void.  Provided*  that  in  case  of  the  destruction  ot 
buildings  or  injury  thereto,  where  the  public  interest  would  suffer  by 
delay,  contracts  for  repairs  may  be  made  without  advertising  for  bids. 

Firtn  bid  contracts  *or  the  purchase  of  milk  and  ice  creaJfn  renego- 
tiated between  August  25t*!973  and  July  /.  1974  which  provide  for 
a  price  increase  or  decrease  based  upon  a  demonstrable  industrywide 
or  regional  increase  in  the  vendor  s  costs  are  valid  and  not  void  under 
this  'subdivision;  provided  that  the  adjustment  shall  not  exceed  the 
increase  or  decrease  authorized  in  the  applicable  federal  marketing 
order  {or  raw  milk;  and  provided  further  that  a  school  district  which 
did  not  renegotiate  its  contract  before  February  1,  1974,  shall  nor 
adjust  its  contract  to  provide  for  price  increases  or  decreases,  for 
purchases  mode  before  February  /,  1974. 

Subd.  2.  Mcmberr  of  the  board  are  authorized  to  contract  with,  to  work  for, 
0id  furnish  supplies  to  the  district  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Minnesota  -Stat- 
es, Section  47I.8T.  . 

Subd.  3.  Any  contract  made  by  the  board  for  the  rental  of  rooms  for  school 
purposes,  or  for  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  school,  or  for  the 
jental  of  any  facility  or  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
-  my  private  organization,"  shall  be  effective  until' disapproved  by  the  commissioner, 
and  all  such  contracts  shall  be  submitted  to  him  for  approval  lmmedia<eiy/'after 
being  signed  by  the  parties.  o 

.  Subd.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  approve  each  such  contract  unless  it  appears 
from  the  information  available  to  him  that: 

(a)  The  amount  toabe  paid  by  the  district  concerned' for  the  room*  or  facili- 
ties rented  or  for  the  transportation  to  be  furnished,  under  such  contract  sub- 
stantially exceeds  the  reasonable  value  thereof;  or 

(b)  J  The  rooms  or  facilities  to  be  furnished  are  not  reasonably  required  for 
or  suitable  to  the  operation  of.  the  schools  of  the  district,  or  the  transportation 
contracted  for  not  suitable  to  ttie  requirements  %i  "the  district;  or  the  contract 
does  not  provide  adequately  agayist  any  encroachment  on  or  interference** with 
the  conduct  of  a  public  school;  or  N 

ic)  The  contract  does  not  conform  to  law  or  a  duly  promulgated  regulaUon 
of  general  application  of  'the  state  board  of  education. 

Subd.  5.  If  the  commissioner  determines  that  one  or  more  of  Such  circum- 
stances (a),  (b),  and  (c)  exists,  he  shall  notify  the  district  board,  giving  it  a  rea* 
•onable  stated  time  in  which  to  meet  the  objections  specified  in  the  notice.  If  the 
contract  is  not  so  changed  within  that  time,  it  shall  be  disapproved  by  the  corn- 
missioned  If  the  contract  is  approved  the  commissioner  snail  so  notify  the  dis- 
trict board.  The  commissioner's  action  together  with  a  statement  as  to  whether 
of  not  a  petition  to  review  such  action  has  been  "filed  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  district*  board,  held  after 
receipt  of  noUce  from  the  commissioner,  and  the  proceedings,  shall  briefly  identify 
the  contract  approved  or  disapproved  , 

Subd.  6.  The  determination  of  the  commissioner  "disapproving  a  contract  "insa*! 
be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  state  board  of  education,  on  the  petition  of  the 
district  board,  made  pursuant  to  its  resolution. 

Subd.  7.  The*  determination  of  the  commissioner  approving  a  contract  shall  be 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  state  board  of  education,  on  the  petition  of  voters  of 
such  school  district  equal  in  number  of  five  percent  of  those  who  voted  at  the. 
last  annual  election  or  annual  meeting  of  the  district,  except  that  there  shall  be 
at  least  five,  petitioners  and  that  no  more  than  £5  petitioners  shall  he  required. 
Such  petition  must  be  filed  in  duplicate  with  the  commissioner  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  after  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  district 
board  which  stow  the  determination  of  the  commissioner,  the  review  of  which 
it  asked,  or  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  determination,  whichever  date  is  earlier. 

Subd.  8.   Such  petition  shall:  "  « 

(a)  Identify  the  determination  of  the  commissioner  sought  to  bf  reviewed 
and  the  contract  in  question  by  the  names  of  the  fiartlrs  to  it,  and 

1b)  Allege  the  grounds  upon  which  the  determination  nf  the  commissioner  is 
daimed  to  have  been  erroneous,  but  *uch  allegation  may  be  on  Information  and 
tattef  of  the  petitioners,  and 
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ic)   State  the  namc%  post  office  adoVesscs.  and  voting  residence*/  the  pttl- 
i  tioncra,  and  . 

td)  State  the  person  of  persons,  not  more  than  three,  and  tMc  fcapeetlvr 
Pott  ofllcefflHdresses,  whd  are  authorized  to  receive  lor  all  of  the  petitioners  any 
notices  with  respect -to  the;  review  or  any  subsequent  proceeding.  A  person,  not 
*  resident  of  the  district,  may  be  so  named. 

Subd.  9.  bpon  the  filing  of  a  proper  petition,  the  commissioner  shall  act  a 
time  and  placfc  for  hearing  thereof,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  nor  more 

V  *  .  .  . 

than  30  days  after  such  JUing.  lie  shall  cause  notice  of  such  hearing  to  be  gl\, : 
by  mail  to  the  partks  to  the  contract  affected  and  to  the  person  Or  persons  name  : 
tn  the  petition  as  authorized  to  receive  notice,  and  in  addition  shall  cause  a  notfe  j 
thereof  to  be  published  in'  a  newspaper  qualified  to  publish  proceeding;  of  the 
district  board  cpnccrncd.  \  • 

Subd.  10,  Thd  state  board  shall  adopt  rules  governing  the  proceedings  f»  « 
review  not  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  hereof.  Such  rules  shall  be  design*"* 
to  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing  and  to  permit  Interested  parties  an  opportunity  \- 
produce  evidence  relating  to  the  issues  involved.  Such,  rules  may  provide  that  anx 
question  of  fact  to  be  determined  upon  sucK  review  cmay  be  referred  to  one  «.V 
more  members  of  the  board  or  to  an  .employee  ol .  the  Estate  board  of  education 
acting  as  a  referee  to  hear  evidence  and  report'  to  the  state  board  the  testimony 
taken.      '  '  - 

*  .  ■  • 

Subd.  11.  The  state  board,  or  the  parties  to  the  proceedings,  or  any  person 
designated  to  receive  evidence  upon  a  review  *ha?l  have  the  same  right  to  issu»  # 
and  procure  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  as  are  granted  In  proceedings  before 4 
the  department  of  labbr  and  industry.  There  shall  be  a  stenographic  record  mad*  n' 
all  testimony  given  and  other  proceedings  during  sue))  hearing,  and  as  far  as  pr.n 
tlctfble,  rules  governing  reception  oi  evidence  in  courjts  shall  obtain. 

Subd  12.  The  decision  of  the  state  board  shall  be  in  writing  and  the.  control 
ling  facts  found  upon  which-  the  decision  is  made  shall  be  stated  in  sufficient  deta:. 
to  appraise  the  parties  and  the  reviewing  court  of  the  basis  and  reason  of  ih«, 
decision.  If  it  is  the  defciston  of  the  state  board  thft  none  of  the  grounds  of  di* 
approval  specified  herein  exist  the  contract  in  question  shall  -be  approved;  if  it 
is  the  decision  of  the  state  board  that  one  or  fnore  of  those  grounds  exist,  th* 
contract  shall  be  disapproved       '    ,  «  • 

Subd  13.  The  decision  of  the  state  board  may  be  reviewed  on  certiorari  h> 
the  district  couft  of  the  county  in  which  the  school  district  or  any  part'  theroc? 
>|s  located  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  state  board's  decision  under  all  the  clrcur. 
stances  of  the  case  shown  by  the  record  will  be  Judicial  question  of  fact 

Subd  14,  The  fact  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  contract  shall  no{  be  v\ 
Aenct  pi  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  growing  out  of  the  making  or  perfof  :* 
ance  of  the  contract  or  related  to.  Hje  official  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  d  ? 
trlct  board  Proceedings  or  failure  to  proceed  shall  not  preclude  any  civil  or  cri:: 
inal  act  otherwise  proper.  Necessary  cost£  and  disbursements,  exclusive  of  Ih*.  -« 
'-incurred  in  the  administrative  proceedings,  on  review  by  certiorari  shall  be  tav 
against  the,  losing  party  and  In  the  event  taxed  against  the  state  shall  be  Pl  : 
from  the  appropriations  made  to  the  state  department  of  education  for  the  Fo- 
ment of  special  sUHe  Bids. 
,    \IBx1959  c7f  art  t,  1 19;  ExiHJ  c  t$6;  19&c  107  $  i] 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR 

purn/ture 


*V       BIDS^   All  bids  ira$t  be  submitted  on  and  In  accordance  with  forms  provided 
by  the  board*    All  bids  received  after  the  time  stated  in  the  call  for 
bids  may  not  be  considered  and  will  be  resumed  to  the  bidder.  '  The  bidder 
assumes  th&  risk  of  any  delay  in  the  mail  or  in  the  handling  of  mkil  by 
employees  of  the  school  district.    Whether*  the  bid  i?  sent  by  nail  or  by 
means  of  personal  delivery/ ^he^bidder.  assume?  rdsponsibilityTTor  having 
his  bid  deposited  on  tine  at  the  place  specified. 

All  bids  must  be  sealed.    All  bids  shell  be.addresS  tor    ^Anoka-Hennepin ~ 
Independent  School  District  No.  11,  Ecn  191,  Anoka,  Kinnesota  $$$029  j 
attention:    Edvard  L.  ItoSt.11   Bid  envelopes  must  be  clearly  marked  "BIDn 
together  with  the  date  and  tine  of  the  bid  opening.    Telegraphed  bids  my  * 
"be  considered  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  district •  telephoned 
quotations  or  amendments  will  not  be  accepted  at  any  time* 

2.  '      TAXES;    No  charge  will  be  allowed  for  federal,  or  state  sales  or  excise 
taxes  since  the  school  district  is  exempt  fror*  aucty  taxes. 

f  *  * 

3#       PRICES  ;    Prices  shall  be  quoted  net,  with  transportation  and  delivery 

charges  fully  prepaid  by  the  bidder  to  destination  indicated  in  the  proposal 
proposal. 

* 

k*        SCOPE;    The  contractor  shall  furnish  the  equipment  and.  incidental  work-  - 
called  for  hereinafter  all  Installed  complete  in  all  respects  and  ready 
for  use  in  the  buildinn  as  directed  and  shall  furnish  all  labor  materials 
and.  skill  necessary  for  the  conflation  of  the  work  in  aecordanco  with  the 
specifications. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  UORK;  The  Vork  contemplated  by  these  .specifications  is 
divided  in  tne  follouisg  general  classifications: 


Chairs  Stools 
Vasiebaskets  ftbles^j 

Each  of  these  classifications  shall  be  Sid  upon  separately.    Each  bidder 
may  bid  on  one  or  .separately  on  several  of  the  it^jts.    £ids  vill  be  con-  • 
sidercd  on  each  iten  separately.    The  board  reserves' the  right-to  increase 
or  to  reduce  the  quantity  on  any  item  on  the  basis  of  the  un±t  price  at 
the  tine  of  awarding  the  contract.  . 

AtiftRD  OF  C0:?T5ACT:    Awards  vill  be  made  to  the  laves t  responsible  bidder 
to  pronote  czzz  the  public  intarest,  taking  into  consideration  the  reli- 
ability of  the'  bidder,  the  quality  and  appearance  o£  the  materials, 
equipiaent  or  supplies  *&o  be  furnished,  their  conformity,  vith  the  speci- 
fication?, ^the  purpose  forvhich  required  and  Jthe- terr^  of  delivery.    The  j 
school  district  reserves  the  right  to^aake  the  award  of  the  contract  in 
each  case,  in  the  interests  of  standardisation, /to  the  bidder  other  than 
I the  loves t.  * 

The  school  district  reserves  the  right  to  reject  al^bids,  or  <any  bid  in  ■ 
vhole  or  in  part  for  cause,  to  waive  technical  defects,  %qualif  icat^pis , 
irregularities  and  orr.i^sions  if  in  £fcs  judgement  and  best  iAtezvst  of  the  . 
district  vill  be  sorved.  *  v 

TIKE  OF  COiFLTglpM:    Installation  Under  these  specifications  shall  be 
completed  on  or  before  dates  as  listed  for  each  item. 

SA1IP1E5.  ILLl'ST^.TIC.'S,'  DP5CKIPH0?JS.aETC.:    Specifications  require  that 
certain  s^.px^sftndi  be  sulcnitted  for  exaniination  and  comparison.  Such 
samples  shell  be  delivered  shortly  bsfore  the  tima  set  for  the  qpening  of 
bills  and  shall  befset  up  vhcre  'directed  by  the  owner*    Each  sample  shall 
b£  accompanied  by  such  description  as  nay  be  necessary  to  show  the  kinds 
of  naicricls  and  finishes *,  details*  of  construction.    DeViaticrts,  if  any, 
frojif  the  specifjlcr.ticn3  shall  bo  called  to  the  attention  of  the  owner. 
Sanplds  furnished  by  the  successful  bidder  shall  ia^each  casjp,  unless  other 
vise  directed,  remain  on  the  prenises  in  the  ovmer^s  possession  until  after 
the  fiiial  acceptance  of  the  vorJc  undpr  this  contract,  after  which  they 
shall  be  removed e    Other  saniplas  .shall  be  rempved  after  the  award  of  the 
c'ontract.  .X 

\  '    ^  •        *  — 

KfoSl^f?!7Sr  >The  contractor,  before  proceoding  with  the  work  shall  take. 

«U  nccocr.uiy  measurements  at  the  building,  shall  obtain  all  information 
eccssnry  for  the  preparation  and  installation  of  his  work.    The  contractor 
shall  assume  all  responsibility  for  dJjnonsions  and  the  proper  fitting 
of  hia  vork.  i  \ 

V  ~ 

WXTy^Y  AM\  IIJSy/JJ.^TTo:!:    All  work  ahaljl  be  installed  completo,  in  placo 
and  ronuy  for  ur.a.    Huvnolo  fumituro  oball^bo  placed  in  tho  rooms  as 
directed  by  tho  owner. 


\  .  -  -  -i 
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DSH VERT  .VTD  INSTALLATION:  continued: 

* 

ill  work  shall  bo  unc rated  and  cleaned,,  whole  and  sound  and  free  of 'defects 
All  crates,  packing  materials, -and  debris  resulting  frdfo  the  work  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  c ontractor  and  shall  be.removod  from  tho  site 
and  disposed  of  by  him. 

"MATERIALS  JgD  WCg^STgP!   All  work  shall  *e  executed  in  a  thorough, 
aubstantiai,  uoris^nli^e  nanner  by  workmen  -skilled  in  work  of  this  type 
with  the  materials  specified. 

All  work  at  the  tira  of  acceptance  shall  be  clean,  whojle,  sound,  and 
undamaged,  in  good  working  order  and  ready  for  use* 

Each  contractor  shall  install  his  work  complete  cs  described  and  shall 
patch,  clean,  and  make  good  all  damages  resulting  from  his  work. 

BID  SECURITY:    The  bidder  shall  accompany  his  bids  with  a  certified  check, 
.bid  bond  or  cashier's  check,  payable  to  tJ»  Anoka-Hennepin  Independent 
School  District  Ko.  11,  in  the  amount  of  %  of  the  bid  submitted. 

*0R  EQUAL  CLAUSE":    Certain  processes,  types  of  equipment,  or  kinds  of  ma- 
terials a'ro  oescvibecLin  spec^icatiens  byneans^of  trade  Barnes  and  catalog 
numbers.    In  ench  instance  vhere  this  Occurs,  it  is  understood  and  inferred' 
that  such  .description  is  foUowad  by  thVvprds  "or  equal11.    Such  method'ef  \ 
description  is  not  intend  3d  to  exclude  any  other  process,  tAs  of  equip- 
ment, or,  kind  of  materials,  but  is  intended  merely  as  a  jneenl  of  estab- 
lishing a  standard  of  comparison* 

IN5TALL^T10:i:    Where  equipment  is  called  for  to  be  installed  under  this 
contract,  it  shall  be  placed  and  leveled,  securely  fastened  into  place 
*here  called  for  in  the  drav:inr;s  as  directed  by  the  ovnor.    The  cortractor 
ehall  be  responsible  for  obtaining  dimensions  and  other  such  data  which 
»ay  to  reqidred  to  assure  exact  fit  to  work' under  another  contract  or  as 
intended  by"  the  ouner. 

PAYKSJTS !  Payment  shall  be  made  after  completion  of  all1  obligations  undjer  <, 
the  contract,  acceptance  thereof  by  the  owner. 

I  * 


* 
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.'.  EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise(a)  you  have  listed 
f.OW  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
^.'provided.  \  » 


OBJECTIVE  -TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 


I.    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  each  statement. 


i. 

9 

The  course  material  is  well 
organized  and  developed  in 
coherent  sequence.  - 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

The  length  and  scope  of  the  '  * 
course  material  wag  adequate. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3- 

The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
and  theories,  • 

i 

2  <• 

3 

A 

5 

4. 

Basically .  the  cdurse  material 
provided  me  with  learning  arid 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  ae, 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

t 

The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  'interesting. 

i 

2 

9 

3 

4 

5 

The  course  material  provided 
me  With  activities  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  work 
activities. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5; 

7. 

The  course  material  is 
closely  related  to  the 
objectives. 

i 

2 

3, 

4 

5 

9 
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i        *8.    What  would  you  do  to  "improve  this  course  material? 


II.     REQUIRED  READINGS 

•  * 

1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpfuLf  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they  * 
helpful?     (A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding11 
will  be  sufficient) 


V 


0 


2.  List  any  of  £he  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 
why  tli(gf  did^not  meet  your  riieds  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient): 

Nothing  new:' 

Inaccurite :  m 
Redundant: 

*  Hard  to  Road :  - 

*  y 

Hard  to  Understand;  -  4 

3,  Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space.     I  i^ould  recommend: 
 ^  A)  raore  or  other  required  readings 

  B)  fewer  or  other  required  readings 

,    -jgtl  C)  no  change  in  the  requi^jfcd  Readings 
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4.    Would  ypu  prefer' an  assigned  text  (a)? 
^    A)  Yes 

  B)  No  ^ 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the„rcsponse  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The*  .assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  ]»-ngth  of  ti  mo*  rcquifed  to 

^  -  coir-plete  the  written  assignment 
was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an.  opportunity  to* 
show  what  I  had  learned. 

4.  The  written  assignment  vas^npt 
a  ^ka  work  activity,  it  was 
southing  I  presently  do. 


5.    What  would  you  do  to  Improve  the  written  rr.r. Jgnmonts  for  ttfta 
lesson?  *  *  /'  • 


.  4 

6.    Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those  provided,  fof- 
completion  of  the  exercises?,  *  If  yes,  pl^se  list  them*  ' 
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£VALUAT,iOtf 

.  \ 
NAME' 


DATE 


Co»plete  this  evaluation  fo raised  on  the  exercise(s)  you  have  listed- 
htnow  and  return  it  with  your  assignment*  for  thid  sort  ion.  An- envelope 
as  provided.  .  * 

oBjzctivE  Tifi»E   \m  V    ;   ;  \        *  * 

EXERCISE  NUMBER(S)  .  _i  _            '          ...  '  ^ 

EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S)  .  j  ^Jj'/  ^  -  ;  1    .  - 

t.     COURSE,  MATfcglAL  -  Circle  the  re^onse*  indicating,  yo*r'  level  of  n'grcer 
meftt*Wlth  each  statement.  <  \ 


>   1.     The  course  material  is  well 
m;       ;j      dr£pni;zed*  and  developed  in   '  ; 
I  ^  ,  coherent  sequence. 

2.  The  1  en> t  h  and  scope  fef  the 

f  "   course  ij\aterial  was  adequate.  . 

3.  The  cburse  material  clearly 
^  ,             convejj^d  abstract  concept^ 

and  theorij$. 

4.  ^sically\t^%cpvjjseo  material 
, provided  m«  witt^learoing  a'ncL 

►   Icabp^n^Jtfools  which  vc;re,-new  ' 
fc .  to^rae. 

5. °  *The  sty^e  of  wpljting  was  cleyar, 
-  concise  and  in&eresting.  ^ 

6.  The  cours^e  material  provided 
me  wfth  activities  whictvvere 

^    practical  and  not  make  work* 
activities . ^    •  \  * 

7.  '  The  course  material  ~is* 
closely  related  .to •  the*     *  . 
object ives . f  ' 


What  would  you  do  to^ improve  this  course  material? 


READINGS 


ich  reading  in  the  j^r.^on  did  you  find  most  hrlpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title'  <^  by  a number  of  reading)    How^wore'lhey  +  % 
leljful?     (A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding"  * 
rill  be  sufficient) 


List  any  of  *the 
why.  they  did  not- 
word  Vill  "be  ^sukf  fici^nt)  : 

Nothing  new: 


*  0  ' 

readings^ that  were  n*bt  useful'  to  you  jnd  tell 

•mr,ct  your  nereis  ('Hie  titfe  after  the  anpropri 


propr  i  iLtc 


'  Trtac^ura  te :  t 
*  « 

Redundant: 

V      .    *  * 

Hgrd  to  Rekd'y^y  ' 

.Hard  to  Understand : 


t 


/ 


Put  av  check  in  the  proper.»&pace,   %1  would  fcnio^mvnjli 

*    ' .  /        •  1 

,A)  more  or  oth§r  required  readings       « t 

* — ■ — " "  *       *        ,  , 

-fi)   f^wer  or  other  r«»qu ilrc^d  rr^id-fngs  » 
■ '  -    C)*  no*  change  in  the  required  readings   ,      ,  *  - 


r 


Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text(a)f 

 A)  Yea 

 B)  No 


If  yea,  can  you  suggest  any? 


I*    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indlcatinj^your  level  of 
agreement  v}th  each  statement.  . 


1*    The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  r  The  length  of  time  required  to 
pompjLete  the  written  assfgnmen-t 
was  reasonable  K 


3.    The.  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  ah  opportunity  to  £ 
show  what  I  had  learned.  ^™ 


4.     The  written  assignment  yas  not-' 
•  a  make  work  activity,  J.t  was  . 
r  ^pm^hing  I  presently^),.. 


1 

2 

5 

1 

2  ■ 

X 

4 

5 

t 

4 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

l 

* 

2 

3 

4 

5 

What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  fo*  this 
lesson?  ^ 


Were  other  materials 'required,  in  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
'completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yei,  please  list  them. 
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tVAUttTIOM 


NAME 


DATE 


Copplete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise (s)  you  have  1  luted 
below  and  return  it  with  your. assignment  foy  this  section.    Ah  envelope 
ls^  provided.  "   «  .  • 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 


ERIC 


I.    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  o£ agree- 
ment* with  each  stateoent.  "  * 


1.  The  course  material  is  vellv 
Organized  rind  developed  in 
coherent  sequence.    -  "  , 

2.  The  length  and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate* 

3.  The  course  material  clearly, 
conveyed  abstract  concepts  ^ 

•  and  theories. 

A*.    Basically,  the  course  material  ^ 
provided  ne  with  learning'  and,. 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me.  "  "  v 

5.    The  style  of<writing  was  clear** 
concise  and  interesting. 

i>.    The  course  material  provided  e 
'  me  with  activities  which  were m 
practical  and  pot  tuake  wotfc 
activities,.  .       > " 
**       ♦  "% 
7.     The  course  material  is 
cldsely  related  to  the 
objectives*  , 

^      *  :  .... 
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3  , 


.A 


»  5 


< 


8.    What  wduld  you  do  to  improve  this  course  material? 


REQUIRED  READINGS  " 

1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesspn  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
tfelpful?     (A  few  words,  stiMi  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient) 


2/    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 

,why  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  af  ter  the  appropriate 
wo  rd  will  be  sufficient):  *  ,  '  • 


Nothing  new: 
Inaccurate : 
Redundant  :i 
Hard  to  Road: 


Hard  to  Understand: 

*     *  * 

*      \  - 

Put  a  check  in  the  pToper  space.     I  Would  r*#^on.n*-nd ; 
A)  more  or  other  required*  readings 
£)^J^E£ir  or  .other  required*  fadings 

  C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 
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4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  tex^(s)? 
 1  A)  Yes  ,        .#  .\ 

*    •_1_L  B)  Ho  .  ' ,  '   *:  . 

/ 

*  If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  yotfr  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The  assignment  was  clearly  $nd 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  tiwe  required  to 
complete  the  written  «.c<s  ignieent 
vas  reasonable 

j 

3.  'Hie  written  assf guiyn t  really 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  - 
styow  what  I  had  learned. 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  not 
*a  make  work  ^cti^ity,  it  w'as 

something  I  presently  dcf. 


/ 


5.    What  vtould  you  do  to  it-prove  the  vritt^en  assi  giants  for  this 
lesson?  #-  , 


6,     K*ere  other  material's  ^required,  in  addition  to  Lhn&£  provided, 
completion  o,f  the  exercises?     If  ye^,  please  H§t  them. 
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FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 
Objective  A  ' 


Special  Education  Administration 
Training  Program 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 


S 
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COURSE  AUTHORS: 

Mr.  Roy  Anderson 

Federal  Programs  Administrator^ 
Special  Education  Section 
Minnesota  State  Department  of 

Education 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  Dvight  P.  Maxa 

Federal  Programs  Administrator 
"  Becker-Clay  County  Special 
Education  Cooperative* 

Audubon,  Minnesota 


Dr.  Donald  Wajilund  . 
Director  of  Finance 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Hg.  John  Y^ung 

Directof  of  Business  Affairs 
.Hopkins  Public  Schools 

^  H<jpkins,  Minnesota 


r 


Dr.  Donald  Zahn , 

Director  of  Business  Affairs 
West  St.  Paul  Public  Schools 
West  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  • 


*  * 
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RECORDKEEPING  AND 
REPORTING 


'~T~  335  • 


PREFACE 


FlSCAL  MANAGEMENT  is  one  of  the  three  courses  fn  the  Special 
Education  Administrator  Training  Program*    The  training  was  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  first  application 
of  the  competency-based  education  model.    It  is  designed  so  that 
revisions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  the  participants'.    The  student,  course  author  anil  pre/post 
test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  material. 

The  competency  areas  for  the  fiscal  management  course  were 
empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  administrator. * 
And  Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  irf  a  specific 
position,  the  following. areas  were  determined  essential  for  your 
performance  on  the  jobt  , 

Sources  of  Revenue 

Budgeting  Expenditures  •  * 

Managing  Funds 

Recordkeeping-  and  Reporting 

*  * 
-   ^  Ea^h  of  the  above  has  been  independently  designed  so  that  the 
'fiscal 'management  coujse.can  be  tailored  to  meet* your  needs.  In 
addition,  the  competency  areas  contain  thfe  necessary  materials  for 
instruction — including  course  author  material,  written  questions, 
evaluation,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings. 

Any  questions  you  Hkve  or  problems  you  encounter  with  the  in- 
structional material  should  be  discussed  with  the  field  consultant.. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provide  input  formodifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  yoyr  needs  as  a  special  education 
administrator. 
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RECORDKE  E  PIN  G  AN  D  >  C' 
REfORT'IN  G  , 


In  the  previous  objectives  we  have  considered  many  topics 
which  are  important  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget.  Sources 
of  revenues  acid  income  management  has  been  detailed.  Expenditure 
planning  and  expenditure  management  were  also  presented  to  com- 
pleCWthe  discussion  of  the  three  main  components 'of  the  budget 
proceOT.  \ 

When  all  the  data  is  available,  the  next  step  i^  to  assemble 
the  preliminary  budget  document^fcOb jective  IV  will  look  at  budget 
preparation  as  wfcll  as  budget  i^pentation,    Keep  in  mind  that 
the  budget  document  is  not  going  to  be  viewed  as  simply  an  account- 
ing process  rather,  tn%  budget  is  .going  to  communicate  your  goals 
and  how  you  propose^  to  accomplish  the  goals. 

Out  main  interest  points  toward  preparation  and  presenta-' 
tion  of  the  budget  document.    The  budget  document  will^  be  viewed 
as  a  tool  to  communicate  the  program,  cost  of  the  program  and 
sources  of  funding  for  the  program.    When  the  objectives  of 
this  section  are  realized*  you  will  be  able  to: 

,    identify  the  data  necessary  for  the  budget  document; 

9    assemble  the  data  in  a  format  which  communicates  the 
program,* cost  of  the  program  and  sources  of  funding; 

«  present  your  portion  of  the  budget  and  justify  the  allocations 
in  termer  of  programs;  and 

,  «    understand  the  entire  budget  process  and  how  your  area  of 
* responsibility  fits  in  the  total  scheme. 


Ai  Budget  Preparation  Process 

1.    REVIEW  OF  BUDGET  COMPONENTS 

Preparation  of  the  budget  starts  long  befor^  the  numbers 
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begin  to  take  shape  in  the  district  offices.    No  matter  what  the 
finished  product  is  called — an  operating  btftfget,  a  program' budget,^ 
a  respdnsibility  plan,  or  a  functi*onal  budget — the  first  step 
is  a' methodical  planning  activity.*  Current  programs  axe*  scrutinized 
along  wiTth  new  programs'  Heeded  in  the  coming  year  or  projected 
for' the  f^:urfe.    This  step  may  involve  few  people,  or  it  may  be 
expanded  tq^ncompass  staff,  Administrators  and  community.  T&e 
approach  will  not  be  identical  in  every  community,  but  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  programs,  which  is  the  first  step  in  budget  preparation. 
The  exact  nature  of  a  program  definition  will  vary  from  district 
to  district.    Some  communities  may  define  the  prcfgram  in  general 
fl^rms  while  others  may  have  a  detailed  explanation.    The  point 
xs,  before  any  detailed  work  on%the  financial  plan  may. begin,  it 
is  necessary  to  define, the  program  in  terms  acceptable  to  the 
coianixifty.  ^  *  *' 

The  details  of  the  expenditure  plan  begin  to  take  shape 
once  the  program  dimensions  .are  set.    Some  budgets  may  beaten-  - 
tative  or  developmental  and  will  suggest  a  series  of  alternative 
approaches.    ,In  other  cases  the  exact  program  specification  will 
have  been  defined  or  agreed  upon  previously.    Developing  the 
spending  plaxuis  merely  costing  out  a  program  or  a  series  of  * 
program  alternatives.    In  addition  to  possible  cost  differences ^ 
the  proposed  budget  plan  may  indicate  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  program  alternatives.  * 

Resource  .identification  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  fche 
total  budgeting  process.    While  it  has  been  noted  that  program  is 
-the  basis  for  thp  budget  and  for  expenditure  planning,  the  ability* 
to  fund  the  program  cannot  be  overlooked,^ Due  to  tax  limitations 
or  an  unwillingness  to  raisfe  taxes  at  the  loc^L  level,  the  amount 
of  money  is  many  times  determined  first  and  the  program  is  then 
adjusted  to  fit;  and  in  some  cases,  developing  the  budget  out  of 
the  program  would  h£lp  to  overcome  this  situation.    Regardless  - 
of  the  situation,  an  in-dept&  analysis  of  ptogram  will  aid  in 
focusing  on  overall  needs,  rather  than  only  concentrating  o%  the 
process  of  allocating  available  dollars.  • 

tt  vdS  established  earlier  that  budgeting  is  a  cdntinuous 
process.  ^Jxi  line  with  the  ofigoing  activities'  discussed,  the  con-  * 
cept  of  a  calendar  of  budget  eVtents  was  emphasized  in  order  to  m 
insure, systematic  and  timely  development  of  budget  dat^t'  Work- 
sheets,1 forms  and  instruction  booklets  provide  additional  use- 
ful assistance  to  those  persons  involved  in  the  \>jtfgez  activities 

As  budget  data  is  developed  i^  should  -be  reviewed  by  each  * 
level  in  tttie  administrative  organization.    The  purpose  pf^this 
review  is  threefold:    to  verify  de^ilf  to  review  and  dia|^|ge 
.the  justifications;  and  Ctf* insure  that  dita  is  understood/ 
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.biflget  ^Ko^ld  he,  reviewed  in  detail  by  each  supervisor.  In 
addition,  supervisors  "should  conduct  ,  a  Siscuirsion  with  each 
subordinate  submitting,  a  budget  'proposal.     Any  changes  in  the 
budget'  request  should  be?discussed  and  understood  by  both  parties 
at  the*  time  of  tst\e  discuss  ion  f  , 


V  4 

^  r 


2.    BfevELOPING  THE  J5UDGET  DOCyMENT 

A  minifcta^equfremenfc  ufc^r^all  school  districts  is  to  * 
develop  .a  budgfet  tc^msWt  the  l^a^]rjggrtmg  requirements"  of  the        *  ; 
state/   While7soroe  f>onn4t-  chang#  is  ^5Mfced  in  the  near  future, 
the  requirepen^fo"  by4-l\L  a  budget  base^^P^fqactipnal  cj^egories 
#y  £uad  ^till  exists',    .In"  a,  functional  budget  .format,  expenditure^^ 
are  "categorized  by  ^gn^tionalrareas  sXicfr  as,  expehditureg  "foJk  -% 
'"admin is tratiori,  instruction,  o^rat ion, ^  maintenance  j  .transpor-  « 
*•  tationj  etc.  'The  .difficulty  with, this  'format  is  immediately   "       '  , 
apparent  when /one  disinterested  ia*  determining  the  cost 'of  a 
giveta  program.     For  example,  tKe  Coatfe^  oJ^ope»ratm^ tf-  given 
"*ju*Lor  high  school*  are  found  in-^everal>  functictoajNg^tegories  .  * 
'*  and  * ate  not  £ggr£fcated  in  the  reporting 'fonjiat  required  by  the 
state.  •  . 


One  important  *  decision  is  to^  determine  ^the  shape  of^the  budfeet  JT 
for  local  purposes.    In  sotae  .cases  the  form^jt* required  -the 
state  will.be  adequate r  arid  in  Qther  cks^s  the  information  re- 
quire$i\will  necessitate  a  second  format*  designed  specifically  % 
for  local  district  purposes.    The  exactT  nattire^of  the  format    m  * 
willAe  deterfiined  at^fhe  local  district  levels  The  format  may' 
be  Hfeed  on  ei'ther  ^  f\itther  freff  inement  of  jriVe  s^ate  recited 
repcPpj|fig  sya^k', '  or -some  type  of  ^a  prqgjgm^f  armat  ♦     It  is  impor- 
tant to,note^«re  th^t^the  term^rcigrram  must  be  defined  by,  ther 
u8e^r  *-  flttgram^may+be  as  iiarrowfer  btoad  as  desired;     For /example, 
•a  Juhic^nigh  frdytfGl  may       consiSered  a  program  area  for  which  ° 
costs  might  b^  <Jesired**-  Further  refii^tentp4>f -this  area  might 

Sb  define  the  maj-tor  department^in  the* junior  higji  as.  the 
ram*    In.  this  example  a  format  *is  'established  where  the      *         ,*  , 
lest  eltem^itt  *ot  B*tJHram  .would  be  a'^3epattment ,  i.e.,  language 
v    ^      -  Via^  studies ,  special  education,  reading,  etc.  ,„ 


^ifcts}*  math,  socJ 


'    Through  the  use  of ' computers  and  the  c*e*ewalk  concept, 
it  is  possible  to  actually  clevelop**tKo  or  more  budget  formats 
simultaneously     Simply,  stated,  the 'crosswalk  is  .a  multipl eroding 
technique  whereiri  ch^  JocaKpfc-ogram  account- is  coded  to 'the  state 
reporting  format  and  stored  in  the^  computer.    The  basis  for  V 
opeirat^^  is  th^loc^l  prag^m  format.    Whatever  repotts  are  .  v 
requirlR^  tffe  information  c^b(|ppetrieyed  from  the  data  bank  in 
the  desttt#  format  ♦   *  . 

*        -  ^     ■  >  \>.  '   *•  ^_  _       '  ^ 
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The  absence  of  computet?  access  does&ot  eliminate*  the* 
potential  for  developing  multipie^udgets  •    The  amount  of  detr^.1 
that  can  be  managed  in  a^Tnan ual  system  on  an  accounting  machine;*  ^ 
however,  is  the  limiting -factor.    Once  £he  decision. Is*  made  to     >  <%[  ■ 
adopt  a  detailed  prd%ram  format  for  budget  i&rpose£'f ,  the  input      ^  $ 
of  data  required  to  support  the  systenMfill  increase  significantly. 

m  •  '    /  *  ^  *  - 

A  in  summarising  budget  formate,  it  should  be  apparent  that 

'the  budget. may  b^presented  along  the  lines  of  state  report^in^  *  ■ 

requirements  orijat  local  alternatives  for^format  may  also  be 

develoi>ed.    This  will  depend  on  ,the  local  district's  information  * 

n&edp  and  the  resources^  available  to  manage  the  data; 

•       V  .     •  '  •  ,  V-       •    :  • 

3.    fXStiLIC  BUDGET  DOCUMENT  *  -  x 

v  -  Reference  td  a  public  budget  document  implies  a  full^and  . 

"   complete  public  disclosure  of  all  budtt*  informationT  The'reason 
1    fox  discuflfling  a  public  bqdget  doctjmefft  is  to. bring  to  you^ 

attention  the  very  real  need  for  generating  some  type  of  condensed 
budget  publication  to  communicate  whaf  is  contained3  in*  the' le^l  \ 
or' management  budget.    If  a  Citizen  is  interested  in  r£fcj,eving 
the  complete  detail  of  information  supporting  the  public*  document,  * 
this  ^should  be  provided  -upon  request.  m  m  * 

'   The  public  budget  document  focuses  upon-  the /goals  of  the 
various  departments.    Where  reyis^As ."have  been  made  ot  are  pleaded, 
they  should  be  noted  in  a  conmient  m  narrative  section.  )  While  the 
.  budget  document  tends  primarily  to  emphasise^ programs  and  expfenjUtures* 
Lf tent fon  must  also  be  directed  to  sources  or  revenue.    A  concluding  *% 
ction    of  the  budget  should  contain* a  reojonciliatiqn  of  funds.  'This 
Is  where  the  integrity  of  the  budget  is  generally ^demonstrated.  * 
Occasionally,  funds  may  be  insufficient' to  present  a'b^^nced  budget. 
In  any  event,  the  manner  in  wtyfch  the  program  will  be  supported  must 
vbe  made  explicit  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  £he  budget  is  financially ' 


ft- 


BUDGET  CONTENTS  AND  FORMAT     1  '  (~ 

V 


The  previous  section  dealt  with  some  of  the  ipejbr  elements^ 
related  to  program  format.    This 'section  will  look  at  budget  -  ^ 
contents- and  format  ia  terms  of  information  included  in  various 
analyses  and  the  manner  in  which  the  information  is-  presented. 

In  some,  easy,  the  budget  document -presents  historical^  or 
actual  data  as  well  as.  estimated  or  projected  data.  Inclusion* 
of  the  past  year  actual  data  tends  tc%>r«vide  ^background  6r 
^fciY?-30?*  perspective  to  the  budget  estimates.    Page*  formqj;  . 
suggested  for  displaying  expenditure  and"  receipt  data,  is  as  ^ 
follows:     „  v  " 
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#  vCurrent  Tear  BudgSt  * 
^       \    CurrenttiYear  to  Date  JTotals   '  t  \ 

FroposeA  Budget  forfeit  Year        r    '  V 
v#    Budget  Ijxcrease.  or  Decr^asle*  and  Explanation 

The  data  may  be  arranged  J? y  various  accounts  included  under 
department  of  program  budgets;  <  In'feudget  ^Increase  of  Decrease 
and  .'Explanation,  explanations*  related  to'  program  and  objectives  fo 
.  *  the  .proposed  budget  may  be  inserted.    Since  staff  comprises  well 
%~*-ovef  75  percent  of  a  budget (consideration  sh'o^ld, be  given*  to  ^ 
including  .3  position  count  as  part  of  the  department  ,  budget  \ 
display;  and  ^ncluded  with  the  budget  may  be  a  lertter 'of  trans- 
* mittal  from  the  official  respopsible  for  preparing  the  budget, 
I    the  budget  should  have  a  title  page  apd  a  table  of*  contflw  indi- 
cating the  v^^ious- sections  as  Well  as  ^umbered  pages.flp  % 


5.  ""'PRESENTATION-  AND  -INTERPRET  AT  I  OH 


4 


0  The  development  of  a  budget,  with  4Xs  presentation  and. 
inderpretation, .  is  an  administrative  junction  delegated  to  the  • 
executive  of  ficer.  by  »tflte  elected  board.    This  does  notNimply 
that  the 'boards  will  .not  be  involved  in  development  activities.  #. 
'  Many  activities  incorporated  into  a  'proposed  budget  are  the  direct 
result*pf  .previous  program  decisipup  by  the  board.    Nejj  programs1  , 
*may  be  mounted  or  dropped  by  bp&rd  aotrion  under  the  leadership 
•  \     of  its  executive  officer,  j^nthfe  proposed  biidget  the  existing* 

programs  and  approved  o^re commended  program  changes  are  assembled 
with  cost  data -for  r^ytew  and  approval  of  the  bo'Jrd.    It  is  the 
executive's  function,  I  assisted  by#  his  staff,  to  assemble  ahd 
*  reqcTmmeiid.  to  thrf  boand  the  program  with  resulting  costs  for  the 
next  year.  •  Ideally,  the  recommended  program— after  assessing 
resources  available  amd' p^rogftam  needs  of  the  community the 
w       optimal  possibility. 

>  ^ 

The  proposed  Widget ,  as.  recommended  by  the  superintendent , 
*"\_y**is  a  basis  for  aptxon  by  thte  'Board*  of  Education.    After  receiving  ' 
the,  rectommfendapxon,  the  board  will  review  and  deliberate  the 
.     budget^<6$o8a3r.  -  Depending  upon  district  practice,  .the  stfeff 
will  provide  Assistance  in  interpreting  the  budget  proposal  to 
ihe  board.    Tt  is  unlikely  tttet  all  questions  and  answers  can  be. 
|nti£ipateji  for  inclusion  in  xh§  budget  materials.  *  In  some 
case^J  answers    can  be  provided  immediately ;  in  othera,  additional 
reserfh*  is -needed  to  provide  answers  at  a  later* meeting.  .In 
laoez  cases  tjie  board  will  devote  several  Meetings  to  a  discission 
*     of  the  proposed  budget , so  the  public  interest  is  best  served 
'<  .    by  the  budget  discussion  centering  on" .program.    Tbis  way,  .citizens 
are  informed  of  the  Various  programs  «and*their  rented  costs. 
*  #     •        .  •  ; 

3  As  was  pointed  out,  the  proposed  budget  presented  by  the 
chief-exejputivrff^pttsents  a  reconmendation  on  programs.  The 
program  embodies'^ecommendations  submitted  by  the  staff  and       •>  * 
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accepted  by  the  executive.  *In  ef^etft^  thjl  budget  is  based  on  a 
series'of  judgments  made  by  the  *taff  <and*the ^xecutiv^  The     -  ^ 
*  policymaking  body  should  hot  enttej  into  making" these  judgements,,*.  T 
but  should  hold  "the  staff  responsible  fo^  its  decisionmaking 
.authority.    In  the  .event  that  changes  in  the  budget  are  necessary, 
the  executive  should  be  requested*tg  re-submit- based  upox^his/ 
her  judgment.  •  4 

6.    ADOPTING  THE  BUDGET  •  .      V       /   \  / 

*  '  '  %  ■         -  .    :  L- 

The  iinal  step  in  the* preparation  of  the  budget  is  the  adop-"  - 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Educatipn./ The  Board  of  'Education  financial 
reports  are  prepared  for  board  ^dbption  on  *  periodic,  usually 

h   monthly,  basis.    These  reports  provide  a  vehicle  Jor  £he  board  to 
moniter  the  progress  of  the  actual  revenue  and  expenditures  against 
the  plan/  Once  adapted,  the  budget  b^comea  the. program  and  financial 
plan  for  the  school  district.    Administration  is  thus  authorized  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  activities  to  carry  out  the  programs _\ 

»    as  well  as  establish  appropriate  Monitoring  techniques  to  ihsut* 
that  ^£unds*  are  handled  efficiently* 


B.  Detailed  Financial  tora^  Claim  .FtaocESS,  and-Tuition*  Rate 

1.    MAINTAINING  AND  FILING  OF  DETAILED  FINANCIAL  RECORDS 


w       f  •    -  »k  a. 

To  satisfy  predent^  statute's  and  generally  accepted  accounting 
and  Auditing  principles,  school  districts  ^maintain  source  documeq£s« 
with  proper  support  covering  all  financial  transactions.  Normally, 
expenditure  supporting  documents  are  filed  by  vendor  name, 
check  nunfcer,  and  revenue;  these  are  then  filed  by  date  and-  - 
receipt  nunber.    This  level  of  derail  is  needed  to  satisfy 
auditors  and  to  satisfy  specially  funded  projects  or  programs. 

.2^    CLAIMING  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  AIDS 

'  v  - 

Special  education  ..categorical  aids  and  federal  grants  require 
the-compietipn  of  ve*y* specific  claim  forms  for  submission  and 
reimbursement .  -  *  ^ 

*  *  * 

a.    STATE  AIDS  REIMBURSEMENT.    Assuming  that  all"*pro grama  have 

#  previously  been  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
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\  approved,  hypothetical*  records  have  been  prepared  for  you  to  % 
qomplete  the  necessary  claims  for  special  education  aids  for  the 
programs  conducted  during  the  regular  school  term;     (SBparatje  • 
^claims  are  required  for  summer  school  programs.)    When  the  re- 
imbursement check  is  received -from  the'state,'  it  should,  be  verified' "  * 
against  the  claim  form  previously  submitted.  ' 

To  describe  the  program^  for. which  aids  are  claimed,  the         >  \ 
^  following  schedules  of  expenditures  are  included  in  the  reading     ,  ^  / 
toaterial:        *  * 

#  Reimbursement  Pattern  Guideline  Material;.  *  * 

#  Instructions -For  Completing  FSJ^lOi^  -     1  , 

#  Instructions*  For  Completing  'F65-108;  "  . 

j    *  School  Enrollment  and  Schopl  Year;  ». 

*  9  Special  Education  Pers^hel  Employed*  and  "Program -Approved; 

^  Number  of  PupilsrServed  in  Special  Education  Program;    -  * 

#  Contracted'  Services;* 

#  Tuition  Pqid  to  Other  School  Districts  ftifhin-  the  State;  and 

,  Expenditures  for  instructional  Materlaj.8,  Supplies;  and  Equipment. 

2>.     FEDERAL  dtp  REIMBURSEMENT,    The  purpose  pf  this  section  is  to 
•  familiarize*  you  with  th&  entire  ^application  and  reporting  procedure 
that, accompanies  aby  federally  funded  project  and  to  enable  you       *  . 
to  make  peace  with  your  business  office  which  probably^ shoulders 
-7-^the  responsibility  for  preparing  the  fiscal  reports. 

The  use  of  federal  funds,  requires  the  completion  of  certain 
report  forms,    W^le  the  fiscal  nature  of  these  reports  may  seem 
of  secondary  iipportance,  they  <k>  have  a  legitimate  purpose.  , Reports 
assure  4minterrupted  funding  of  work  and  account  for  any  and  all 
federal,  dollars  expended.    Fiscal  reports  for  al«l  federal  projects 
ate  Basically  the  same.     Consequently,  if  you  have  followed  any 
Single  program  through  from  start  to  finish  and  filed  the  necessary 
reports,  ypu  have  gained  useful  experience .  ■  p 

^  For  the^purposes  of  this  section^  the  following  ftas  been  provided 
a  hypothetical,  approved  program  budget;  a  hypothetical,  chronological 
record  of  obligations  and  payments  , —  wffat  was  ordered,  when,  ffbm 
.whom,  how  much  was  paid  out,  for  what,  to  whom  and  wheii;  and  three 
types  of  fiscal  report  forms  —  two' quarterly  forns  and  one  comple- 
tion or  final  form.  . 

*  -  y  .  j 

With  regard  to  the  budget,  which  has  already  been  approved 
•    by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  budgets ^are  approved  on  line 
items.    This  means  that  while  deviations  in  expenditures  are*        r ; 
^  permitted,  they  may  not  exceed-  10  percent  of  any.  line  item  in  the 
r>%riginal  budget.    The  totaLbudget,  of  course,  cannot  be  exceeded., 
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3.    CALCWjATIOM  OF  TUITION*,  RATE     \  .  .% 

When  a  pupil  is  enttlled  in  a  special  class  -in  a  school 
district  other  than  his  district  of  residence,  the  school  district 
providing  the  service  makes  a  tuition,  charge  to  the  child's 
Resident  district.  * 


This  tuition  charge  is  not  Reimbursed.    The  special  education 
reimbursement  is, paid  only  to  the  district  providing  the  sewipe; 
biiwever,  the  child's  resident  district  benefits  sinqp  the  ifeimburse- 
ment  lovers  the  .tuition  charge.    The  resident  district  continues  » 
to  draw  the  foundation  aid.  * 

The- tuition  "rate  to  be*  charged  £or  any  handicapped  child 
^sfiall  be  the  actual  cost  of  providing  special  instruction  and 
services  toTthediild  including  a  proportionate  amotat  for  capital,, 
outlay  and  debr  service  minus  Ae  amount  of  aid  for  handicapped* 
children  received  on  behalf  of  that  child.    (Minnesota,  6t*tuea, 

1959.)  .;  ^ 

4.      COT1P0TATION  Of. STATE,  FEDERAL,  A#D  CATEGORICAL  -STATE  AIDS'  . 

-     *  *  *  ■  *  -  f* 

The  specific  inforjriation  needed  to  *pply  for  tbe'seaids  is  con 

'  tained  in  Minnesota  Federal/State  Programs  Guide -for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools  (1976).  This  updated  information  is  made  avail- 
able to  provide  for  information  ^regariiiig  calculations  in  #reas> 
including  foundation  aids,  special  education,  reimbursement,'  trans*-' 
portatiop  costs,  and  all  other  state  and  federal,  programs  which  *ar,e 
usually  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  Special  Education. ^ 


C.  tevim  of  Material  '  p   ^       *  * 

When  the  main  components  of  the  budget  process  are*5* 
complete  and  the  data  available,  the  next  step  is  ^o  asseable 
th£  preliminary  budget  document.    Objective  IV  details  the 
budget  document  process — its  preparation,  its  presentation,  ^ 
and  its  adoption.    It  .also  details  financial  records,  claim 
process  and  tuition  rate. 

S  Updn  completion  you  will  hopefully  be  able  to  plan  and 
maintain  a  system  of  recordkeeping  and  reporting  yhlch  includes 
the  documentation  of  need  for  services,  formal  requests  for 
state  and  federaL  funds  and  reposing  of  service*  provided  and 
entitlement  for  relttburseaeht  as  required  by  state  md  federal 


regulations . 
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All  the  readings  necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective 
have  been  proyided  along  with  sample  forms  that  are  needed  for 
the  completion  of  the  budget  document. 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Reporting  , 


I     *  . 

1.    As  amemBer  of  the  school  administrative  ataff,  \ 
-  you  are  interested  in  developing  a  proposal5  to 
improve  understanding  of  the  school,  budget  and. 
specifically  the  special  education  section.  In 
past^yeTars^  the  board  has  discussed  the  budget  at 
its  regular  meetings  in  June  but  with  little  : 
interest,  on  tf>e  part  of  the  community.  Describe 
in  youx;  'proposal  a  process  for  presentation  -and 
^iscussiot^  of  the  special^  education  budget. 


Claim  Process 


1.  Congilete  forms  F65-105-  and  F65-108  for  the  regular 
school  term.  19 7i-74  which  are  in  readings. 

2.  Calculate  the  special  education  aid  for  all  expen-  . 
,  J  ditures  incurred  by  the  school  ^district  during  this 

term,  with  the  exception  of  the  separate  summer 
claim*    Insert  /the  aid  earned  In  the  colinm  headed 
"Leave  Blank"  or.  "For  State  Use  Only"  on  the  right- 
»       hand  side  of 'the  pages  of  bo  th^  forms.     In  completing 
this  exercise,  you  should  be t able  to  determine 
%  the  total  special  education  ajLd  due  .to  the  school  '  . 
district  for  the  programs  conducted 'during  the  regular 
school  term.  * 

3.  Assume  that  .you  administer  a  ten-month  project  that 
runs  from  August  16,  1974,  to  June*  15,  1975,  with'  . 
quarterly  perioiis  beginning 'cm  August  16,  October 
1,  January  1,  and  Apri|l  1.    At  the  end  of  each 
quarter  you  must  file  these  'forms:    F24-48  Request 
for  Advance  or  Reimbursement  which  is  essentially 

an  account  <^f  federal  funds  *alrea4y  expanded,*  on  * 
%  hand,  or  nfeeded; xF24-50  Financial  States  Report 
*  which  is.  a  report  of  all  coljts  incurred^in  the  pro- 
.  ject  during  .a  particular  quarter.    (In  addition  the 
local  district  will  probably  want  to  maintain 
 F24-1&  Report  and  Record  of  .Local  Expenditures  to 
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facilitate  the  audit  of  the  prograa^J;  and  F24-49, 
Completion  Report  which  t«is  a  cumulative  record  ,cTf 
expenditures  for' the  entire  period*    This  report 
is  due -at  the  conclusion  of  the  project.    Pre-  ' 
pare  these  forms  and  submit  the©  as  the  ~£xe*eise. 

s  4 

Federal  finds  are  provided  in  advance  and  during 
the  course  of  the  program,  as  opposed  to  state 
aids  which  are  reimbursed*    For  the  first  quarter 
o'f  the  project  you  are* provided  roughly  one-fourth 
of  the  federal  funds  available  for'your  program, 
in  this  case,  one-fourth  of  $21,120  would  be  $5,280.*. 
Additional  amounts  are  issued  upon  submission  of  , 
the  quarterly  report  F24-48.      ^  "  4 

%?ith  regard  to  the  budget,  which' we  here  assume 
to  have 'already  been  approved  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  budgets' are  approved  on  line  items. 
This  means  that  while  deviations  in  expenditures  * 
are  permitted,  they  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
any  line  item  in  the  original  budget.    The  total  4  '.' 

budget,  of  course,  cannot  be*  exceeded.  °  •» 

Using  .the  SDE  Form  Y  Included  with  the  required  • 

reading  and  by  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  latest  r  - 

years  Annual  Financial  Report  Form  No.  F29-2a 

fdr  your  school  district,  calculate  the  authorized 

tuition  rate  FPU  in  ADM  for  1*73-74. 


f 


REQUIRED  READING        ^  ^ 

Repbrting 

1.    Adopted  Budget  Appropriations. 


2.    Alioto,  R.  F.,  &  Jungherr,  J. A.  Operational  FPBS  ,  * 

for  ^education.  New' York:  Harper,  &  Row,  Inc.,  1971.  v 

3##    Approved  Operating  Budget:  1973-1974. 

4.  B^ard  of  Education  Financial  Reports* 

5.  Linn,  Henry  H.  School  business  administration.  New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,    1956.  - 

6.  Manual  of  instructions  for  uniform  financial  accounting, 
for  Minnesota  School  Districts. St.  Paul:  Minnesota 

•  State* Department  of  Education*  1973. 

7.  Osview,  If.,  &  Castetter,  W.B.'  Budgeting  for  better 
school. f  -Engle  wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965 


Claim  Process 


!•    Instruct  tons  for  Completing  F  65HL05.  Minnesota* 
State  Department  of  Education,  Spfecial  Education 
Section,  May,  1974*  T 

,  2.  ,  Instructions  for  Completing  F  65-108.  MImiesota 
State  Departmeat  of  Education,  Special  'Education 
Section,  June,  1973.    ,  * 

3.  Notification  of  Project  Budget  Approval.  Title 
VI  Funds. 

4.  1973-74  State  and  Local  Elementary-Secondary  Main- 
tenance Cost  and  Authorized  Tuition  Rate  per 
Pupil  Unit  in  Average  Dally  Membership  Form  Y 
(Tuition  Rate  Worksheet).  - 

'5.    Sample  Forms. 
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V 


ADOPTED  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 
JULY  1*  1973  THROUGH  J^INE  30,  1974 


Aooount 
timber 


Account  Description 

*   * 

APPROPRIATIONS  v  , 

STSTEMWIOE  ADMINISTRATION 

♦  '  «  * 

2011  'Salary-Board  Members 

2012  Salary- Superintendent  , 

2013  Salary-Legal  Services 

^  2014  Salary-Other  Adm°.  Personnel 

'  2021  -SSE.Adm.  Expense 

-  2024  Contracted  Services-Other  - 

2030  Other  Expenses 

TOTAL 

AREA  AOMKISTRATION-    "  . 

2110  .  Salary-Area  Supts  and  Clerical 
.  2130  Other  Expenses  '  * 

TOTAL 

^NSTRUCTION 

'  2211   Salary- Supervisors         *  * 

2212  Salary-Principals 

2213  Salary-Teachers  ^ 

2214  Salary-Other  Instr.  Personnel  " 

2215  Sal ary-Voc/Tech/ Adult  Personnel 

2216  Sarlary-Substitutes 

2217  Salary-Instr.  Support  Personnel 
2220  Salary-Sec's  and  Clerks 

2231  County  Free  Textbooks 

2232  State  Free  Textbooks 
2241  Audio- Visual  Supplies 
2242-,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers 
2243  Library  Expense  . 

2250  Teaching  Supplies 
'*  2260  Other  Expenses 
2?70  Contracted  Services 

TOTAL 


Actual  Expenditures 


Adopted  Budget 


Pot. 

'Fob. 

$ 

7 

• 

38,279 

.  7 

$ 

* 

to* 

■v 

45,500. 

1 

42,706 

1 

45,000 

3 

„  81,056 

3 

82,500 

361 

4,356,041 

385 

4,759,571 

» 

58,331 

96,420 

98,940 

296,305 

« 

980,481 

.1.500,147 

372 

$ 

5,655,834 

*  396 

$ 

6,825,443 

20 

$ 

327.325  , 

26-^ 

$ 

393,835 

14,988 

•  28,635 

* 

3*2,313 

26 

$ 

422,470 

94 

529 
9,355 

"  903 
837 

31 
1,894 


$  1,852^322 
9,778,349 
103,810,558 
12,341,268 
12,052,236 
91,679 
327,852 
10,587,215 
*  107.340 
r  1,451,155 
78,278 
.  88,265 
83,883 
1,602,011 
3,926,203 
218.415 


108 
515 
9,668 
1,072 
1,023 

33 
1,727 


13,643-  $158.398,029 


14.146 


$  2,362,815 
10;330,912 
117,783,321  - 
15,407,830 
15,506,276 

400,079 
12.293.35R 
118,339 
1,444,112 
100, C64 
137,349 
147;0C6 
3,297,835 
5,^18.275 
339, R3C 

$185.588 ,577 
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'  REQUIRED  READING 

^  ,  Reporting 


V 


ADOPTED  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 
JULY  1*  1973  THROUGH  J^INE  30,  1974 


Aooount 
timber 


Account  Description 

*   * 

APPROPRIATIONS  v  , 

STSTEMWIOE  ADMINISTRATION 

♦  '  «  * 

2011  'Salary-Board  Members 

2012  Salary- Superintendent  , 

2013  Salary-Legal  Services 

^  2014  Salary-Other  Adm°.  Personnel 

'  2021  -SSE.Adm.  Expense 

-  2024  Contracted  Services-Other  - 

2030  Other  Expenses 

TOTAL 

AREA  AOMKISTRATION-    "  . 

2110  .  Salary-Area  Supts  and  Clerical 
.  2130  Other  Expenses  '  * 

TOTAL 

^NSTRUCTION 

'  2211   Salary- Supervisors         *  * 

2212  Salary-Principals 

2213  Salary-Teachers  ^ 

2214  Salary-Other  Instr.  Personnel  " 

2215  Sal ary-Voc/Tech/ Adult  Personnel 

2216  Sarlary-Substitutes 

2217  Salary-Instr.  Support  Personnel 
2220  Salary-Sec's  and  Clerks 

2231  County  Free  Textbooks 

2232  State  Free  Textbooks 
2241  Audio- Visual  Supplies 
2242-,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers 
2243  Library  Expense  . 

2250  Teaching  Supplies 
'*  2260  Other  Expenses 
2?70  Contracted  Services 

TOTAL 


Actual  Expenditures 


Adopted  Budget 


Pot. 

'Fob. 

$ 

7 

• 

38,279 

.  7 

$ 

* 

to* 

■v 

45,500. 

1 

42,706 

1 

45,000 

3 

„  81,056 

3 

82,500 

361 

4,356,041 

385 

4,759,571 

» 

58,331 

96,420 

98,940 

296,305 

« 

980,481 

.1.500,147 

372 

$ 

5,655,834 

*  396 

$ 

6,825,443 

20 

$ 

327.325  , 

26-^ 

$ 

393,835 

14,988 

•  28,635 

* 

3*2,313 

26 

$ 

422,470 

94 

529 
9,355 

"  903 
837 

31 
1,894 


$  1,852^322 
9,778,349 
103,810,558 
12,341,268 
12,052,236 
91,679 
327,852 
10,587,215 
*  107.340 
r  1,451,155 
78,278 
.  88,265 
83,883 
1,602,011 
3,926,203 
218.415 


108 
515 
9,668 
1,072 
1,023 

33 
1,727 


13,643-  $158.398,029 


14.146 


$  2,362,815 
10;330,912 
117,783,321  - 
15,407,830 
15,506,276 

400,079 
12.293.35R 
118,339 
1,444,112 
100, C64 
137,349 
147;0C6 
3,297,835 
5,^18.275 
339, R3C 

$185.588 ,577 
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APPENDIX  A 

APPROPRIATION  4NCREASES  DUE  TO  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ADOPTED  BUDGET 

SWfWRY 


PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS 

— ■  T~. 

Regular  Programs            *  $  12»l68«3p9 

Special  Programs  5,867 ,653" 

Other  Direct  Student  Services  lt463,248 

Adninistration  of  Student  Programs  ?  299,363 


$  1^,788^573 


,  OTti£R  SCHOOL. DISTRICT  PROGRAMS  ^ 

School  Plant  Services  % 

Oirect  Support  Services  to 
'Sthoal -Based  Suff 

SystemKide  Support 

Data  Processing  Services 

Fiscal  Services* 

Internal  Services 

Flanhing  &  Evaluation 

Staff  Services 

General  Administration  * 


$  5,337,363 


2.434,325 
76S.151 

304,489 
191 .326 
135,122' 
95,934 
11,s560 
890,506 
$  1.628,937 


Community  Services 
Community  Schools 


Cocamunity  Television 


TOTAL  INCREASES  DUE  TO  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 


■  460,95Cf 
45,000 


|     '  505,950 


$  25,125,936* 


•Includes  adjustment  for  cost  of  living  incyase. 

Appropriation  Increases, due.  to  program  improvements  above  1972-73  year  levels  are 
briefly  described  within  this  section.   These  program  improvements  coupled  with 
built-in  cost  .increases,  the  cost , of  .living  salary  increase,  the  increase,  in 
reserves,  represent  the  purposes  for  which  appropriation  increases 'were  utilized. 

The  numbering  of  items  does  not  represent  a  priority  order  but  is  included  for 
the  Mice  of  quick -reference. 
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APPENDIX  A 

APPROPRIATION  4NCREASES  DUE  TO  PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ADOPTED  BUDGET 

SWfWRY 


PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS 

— ■  T~. 

Regular  Programs            *  $  12»l68«3p9 

Special  Programs  5,867 ,653" 

Other  Direct  Student  Services  lt463,248 

Adninistration  of  Student  Programs  ?  299,363 


$  1^,788^573 


,  OTti£R  SCHOOL. DISTRICT  PROGRAMS  ^ 

School  Plant  Services  % 

Oirect  Support  Services  to 
'Sthoal -Based  Suff 

SystemKide  Support 

Data  Processing  Services 

Fiscal  Services* 

Internal  Services 

Flanhing  &  Evaluation 

Staff  Services 

General  Administration  * 


$  5,337,363 


2.434,325 
76S.151 

304,489 
191 .326 
135,122' 
95,934 
11,s560 
890,506 
$  1.628,937 


Community  Services 
Community  Schools 


Cocamunity  Television 


TOTAL  INCREASES  DUE  TO  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 


■  460,95Cf 
45,000 


|     '  505,950 


$  25,125,936* 


•Includes  adjustment  for  cost  of  living  incyase. 

Appropriation  Increases, due.  to  program  improvements  above  1972-73  year  levels  are 
briefly  described  within  this  section.   These  program  improvements  coupled  with 
built-in  cost  .increases,  the  cost , of  .living  salary  increase,  the  increase,  in 
reserves,  represent  the  purposes  for  which  appropriation  increases 'were  utilized. 

The  numbering  of  items  does  not  represent  a  priority  order  but  is  included  for 
the  Mice  of  quick -reference. 
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PROGRAMS  FOR  STUDENTS 


Program 
Number  /  »' 


REGULAR  PROGRAMS 


{/ 


X. 


U    FULL  DAY  KINDERGARTEN  STAFFING  '  $1,096,613  :  600$ 

Provides  for  an  increase  of  85  kindergarten 
teachers,  which  woula  permit  all  elementary 
S     schools  with  available  facilities  to  offer  a 
^full-d$y  program*    Off-setting  revenue  for 

*these  positions'  is  available  through  FTE  9   j  ; 

provisions.  #  v 

2.  SWRL  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPpRT*  $,    65,205  9300 

P^rovides  classroom  materials  to  schools,  and  a  v  1  \ 

teacher  on  special  assignment  position  to  the 
Division  of  Instruction  to  provide  support  to 
*        the  area  offices  and  the  schools  1n  implementing  ■* 
the  $j/RL  Kindergarten  program. 

3,  SCHOOL  VOLUNTEER  PERSONNEL  <  .  %     48,815 ,  *9681 

Extends  the  school  volunteer  program  with  local  k 
funds  to  the  three  areas  fSouth,  Southwest,  and 
~~  .  NorthWest)  not  served  by  the  federal  project.  « 

Provides  three  teachers  on  special  assignment 
and  related  materials  and  supplies. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  5  ?  . 

4V  REbUCED  TEACHER-PUPIL  RATIO  IN  GRADES  1-3  $2,556,604  6010 

Provides  for  a  reduction  in  teacher*pupil  ratio 
for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Threefrom  1:31.5  to 
1:28  pupils  in  September  membership.    This  change         '    "  / 
in  staffing  ratios  represents  a  moves  toward    '  , 
staffing >schooVs  trv  a  manner  which  is  consistent 
with  FTE  weighting  factors.    198  additional 
teachers  will  be  assigned  trthtse  grade  Jevils 
„   under  this  staffing  plan/  f  m 


4 
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REQUIRED  READING 

Reporting  ♦ 

« 


<  ■ 


DOCUMENTING:  HOW  TO  PREPARE  THE  PPBS  DOCUMENT 


The  PPBS  document  represents  the  synthesis  of  the  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  actWit;ies  of  a  sqhofcl  district.  It 
Can  serve  as  a*powexful  consnunications  instrument  and  may  also  ser^e 
as^the  plan  of  action  for  tfie  operation  of  the  school  system".  The^ 
information  generated  from  a  PPB* system -will  be  useful  fdrMecisfbn 
makimg  only- if  it  is  well  organized  and  re^d^ly  retrieve^*  JfoUs,  a  , 
simplified  information  aystem  sKould-be  installed'.  *  - 

#  The  .following  types  of  information  ^re  essential  to  utilizing 
the  JEEB-iys  tenu  ^  \ 

*  objectives  apriorities^  .ar^^Vlisi^q^^diS^L^  ~v  >,  !u;  »w  , 

•  multiy-ear  resourse  requirements  based  upon  existing  programs;  !~ 

•  •    program  flange  proposals  and- related  fiscal  information;  and 

•  program  analysis  studies  that  have  bee*  completed  for  selected 
programs.  '  ^  . 

A  PPBS  summary  serves  as  a  simple  synopsis  ,sof  the  most' relevant  _ 
program  data.  FcfLlowing  is  the  suggested  format  for  the  PPBS  summary 
dbcdjment:,    1  ' 

.   tittle  .page;* ,         :'/>  •  V- 

It    m  stable  of  contents Y 

•  statement  of  objectives  of  school  district; 


* 


•  .  board  of  education  message;  -       ^  ^ 

•  description  of tfPBS  .and  the  district's  program  structure; 


*  9 


\ 


llioto,  R.F.  ft  Jk^ftgherr,  jTAVtPperational  P^BS  'for  education. 
IJew  York:  Harper  -S  Row,  Inc. \  1971. (Summary)  ' 


*Mav- 


•  summary  tables *to  providfi^uick  review  of  Entire  document;* 

•  some  detailed  information  on. each  .projfram;  rs^ 
revenue  sect^or^  ^^^1 

•  expenditures  section;  and/  ^ 
*•    a  comprehensive  index.  ,  *     '  * 
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APPROVED  OPERATING  BUDGET 
~V  1973-1974 

WHERE  WE  SPEND  OUR  DOLLARS 


J 


ft 

♦2 

l.  g 


Food  Strvice 


Fixed  Chargtt 


Administration 


S3- 
i 
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Tnnipoftitk>n  * 


Capital  Expencftura 


t  x  *  ' 


SUMMARIZED  COMPARISON  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


1f72-73 


1*72-73 


1973-74 


Budgtt  Dtfhtonoa 

li 


* 

Actual 

% 

Bodfej 

Budget 

$* 

(Dacraota) 

.  %  , 

• 

Administration 

- 

$  529,010 

3.3 

\  $  594,695 

3-7 

I  Q 

%  558,235 

S  136.460) 

{  6.1) 

tnmuction 

9,160,991 

67.6- 

9,419,682 

.57.9 

9,537,108  ' 

56*6 

117,424 

1.2 

HxWi  Stfvicts 

56,443  ^ 

.3 

v  56.449 

f  .3 

,  / 

67,850 

'  *3 

N  1,401 

..  2.5 

Oparotion 
MsKiMnanot 

1,443336 

1,470,790 

9.0 

1,587,741 

,  9.1 

901961 

6J6  ' 

f  * 

f  OA 

199,913 

1.3 

'*t«3 

»  T  , 

1M  JSC  ' 
100,400 

i 

■  •  ■ 

<21,444} 

(10J), 

•2 

1  Fbcod  tShargai 

-  Mi 

947,964 

3.4 

eon  ft^A 

o.o  , 

H11  OAR 

3  ft 

3.0  s 

80,612 

.  .1U, 

H 

f 

to 

Community  Smvicn,  Outgoing 
Timifin  tnd  Abamnents 

164^41  . 

-  150,419 

•  .9% 

"N 

198,445  .' 

.  48,026 

*             -  *      •          ^  •* 
Fodval  Prpgrtnw 

150-788 

139.497  * 

-  1.0 

'190026 

50.529. 

Total, OonjraJ  and  Fadarat 

12L262.1W 

77.-0 

12,667,097- 

*  77.4 

12,904.136 

.  76.i, 

337,039.' 

•> 

.  2.7  , 

/ 

•  *• 

•  Food  Sarvica 

« 

\  Wt>67 

686,825 

/*  - 

4.2 

852,775 

5.0 

166,160 

24.2 

Trai^portathon^  ,  . 

703,874' 

$      753,45 f  • 

'  4.6* 

758,543 

4.4 

6,092 

.7  . 

Capital  Expefjditure- .  : 

^  428,995 

.  2.7 

.477,242 

.  2,9 

"._*'    537,803  • 

9 

*.„.,,  JKLS61,/ 

R  ademption 

/  TOTALS 

.■udpt  Incraas* 
6*a*Priof.Yaar 

-     #  « 


1,756,040  ,11.1 


11 5,906,  If 2  190.0 


4- 


'  S  -Tr77S;86t>^L0.* 
$  16.259,476  .  100.0 


2,103,106 


328,045 


$  17,156463  . 100.0 
,  '  896,887 


$  896,887 

,1 


18.6 


6w8 


3fitf 


ESTIMATED  DISBURSEMENTS 


GENERAL  AND  FEDERAL  FUND 

Administration  -  Systemwide  general  regulations 
direction  and  control  of  school  district  affairs 


Salary  Adjustments 

Reclassification  of-Centril  Printing  to 
Instruction,  > 

Other  •  Supplies,  Legal,  Audit 


uction  -  Those  activities  dealing  directly  with 
or  aiding  in  teaching  of  students 


,T  Salary  Adjustments  J£k       .  <• 


V. 


trnents  ^g*  ^  .^f 
Salaries  Over 

Supplies  and  Materials  ^  |^ 

Reclassification  of  Central  Printing  to 
to  Instruction 


Contracted  Services,  In-Service  plication 


Othef€xpenses 

* 

HeeJtJv^ActivitU^inJi^ 

health  whidf  are  not  direct  instruction 

Salary  Adjustments  t 

■    +  : 

Supplies  and  Otper  Expense 

Operation  -  Housekeeping  activities  concerned 
♦  with,  keeping  plant  open  arid  ready  lor  use 

Salary  Adjustments 

Utilities      *  ^ 

Supplies  and  Other  Expense 

v  ,  , 

Maintenance  •  Keeping -grounds,  buildings  and 
equipment  at  original  completeness 

Salary  Adjustments*  * 

,  *  Replacement  of  Equipment**       *  « 


197273 
Budget 


Repair  of  Equipment  and  Supplies 


$  ^  594,695 


9,419,682 


1,470,790 


204,929 


Fixed  Charges  -  Expenditures  of  a  generally  recurrent    *  630,036 
nature  which  are  not  readily  allocable  to  dther.  ). 
categories  >  w 

Fringe  Benefits  ~ 


Property  lnsu||nce 


ERJC 
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1973-74 
Budget 


Increase 
(Decrease) 


$  558,235 


9,537,106 


£7,850 


1,567,741  ,  \ 


183,485 


611.248 


(36,460) 

1.340 
(31^00) 

.  (16.500) 
117,424 

182.193 
(69,869) 
(44,000) 
31,300 

5,800 
12,000 


1401 

■  ■■  V  ■»  *  ^  V  v-  .>  t  v  t 


T,101 
300 
96.951 

,36,251 

71,700 
fl  1,000) 

(21,444) 

,3,160 
(34,004) 
9,400 
-80,612 

69,783 
^0,829 


GENERAL  AND  FEDERAL  FUND  (Continued) 

Community  Services,  Outgoing  Transfer!  and  Abate- 
ments, Adutt  Education,  Summer  School 

Community  fcducation  ,  j 

Summer  School 

Tuition 

Federal  Programs  , 

NDEA  Title  III  c~ 
ESEA  Title  I 

£SEA  Title  III 
TOTAL  GENERAL  AND  FEDERAL  FUND 

Food  Service  Fund  -  The  preparation  and  serving 
of  j-ejjuiar  and  incfcjental  meals,  lunches, or  snacks 
in  connection,  with  school  activities 

*  4 

Salary  Adjustments 
Employee  Benefits  v 
Food- 

Utilities  and  Equipment  * 

Transportation  Fund  *  Conveyance  of  pupils 
„  40  and  from  school  activities 


s  Bytfflft 


Salary  Adjustments 
t  Transportation  Expense 

Capital  Expenditure  Fund  The  acquisition  of , 
fixed  assets  or  additions  to  *f ixed  assets 

Site  Improvements 

/  Site  Assessment!  "  -  - 

****** 

Building  Improvements    %  v 

k  Replacement  of  Equipment 

Movable' Equipment *        *  * 

Debt  Redemption  Fund  -  Expenditures 

for  retirement  of  BqnchPrincipal  and  Interest 

Bon^Pnncipal 

Bond  Interest         \  t 


$  150,419 


139,497 


TOTAL  DW 


-753,451 

\ 

m 

477,242 


1,775,061 


1973-74 


$12,567,097 


$  686,625 


$  198,445 


190,026 


$12,904,136 


$  852,775 


758,543 


537,805 


2,103,106 


$  48,026 

8,026 
20,000 
y  20,000 

50,529 
(20,000) 
76,000 

(4,471) 
$  337,039 
$  166J50 


9,850 
37,800 
1  ISfXOOcT 
(1,500) 
k  :  5,092 

698, 

00,561* 

(32,900) 
58,9p3 
(31,506) 
65,433 

•  -*,» 

328,045 

424,168  . 
(96,123) 


NTS 
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WHERE  WILUTHE  flQUVf  COME.FROM? 


< 

i 


Locaf  faxes 

i  Maintenance 
Transportation 
Capita!  Expenditure 
Debt  Redemption 

Total  Local  Taxes 

Endowment  Fund  Apportionment 
Foundation  Aid  (Inc.  Summer  School) 
Transportation  -  All  Aids 
Special  Education  (Inc.  Summer  School) 
*  Homestead  Credit  &  Ag.  Land 
Vocational 

Food  Service  ^ 
,   Other  ' 

Total  State  Aids 

MetelMda 

Federal  Programs 
Food  Service 

Total  Federal  Aids 


$  2,089,371 
128,395  ♦ 
StO^tt 
1,686,5ft 
4,215,038 


198,969 
9,295,02$ 
529,190 
\  340,000 
853,994 
80,000 
7,000 
12,400 

11,316,582 


210,025 
235,000 

445,025 


Safe  of  Lunches 
Investment  Income 

Student  Fees,  County  Apportionment 
and  Miscellaneous  ) 

Total  Other 
TOTAL  RECEIPTS 


576.500 
193,000 

212,435 

,981.936 

,$16.968,580 


12.3% 

.8 

1JB 
10.0 

24.9  ' 


1.2 
54.8 
3.1 
2J0 
5.0 
.4 
.1 
.1 

68.7 


1.2 
1.4 

2.6 


3.4 

1.1 

'  1.3 
5.8 

100.0% 


364 


ERIC  3-63 


ESTIMATE  OF  STATE  FOUNDATION  AID  ON  CASH  BASIS 


M^A  1 1  n  trill  ■  rlr 


10  %  of  1972-73  Net  Aid     'Regular  Units  $    881 ,545 

AFDC  Units  18,340 


PerPupll  Units  In  ADM  Adjustment 

15,606      Actual  PPU  in  ADM  in  1972-73 
5,574      1972-73  Estimate  PPU  in  ADM  used  for  basis  of 
aid  payment  during  1972-73 


t^57< 


32      9  $750*00 


1973-74  Aid  Formula 

15,949       1973-74  Estimated  PPU  in  ADM     S  $788,00  $12,567,&12, 

v 

489      AFDC       PPU  in  ADM              ©  $394.00  192,666 

.J  , —                  S»            ^ t >    ^  12,760,478 

Less:         30  Mills  on  1971  EARC  of  $1 10,863,587  Q  .325.908 ) 

♦ 

Maximum  Aid  9,434,570 

Less:         10%  Holdback                             " .  (943,457) 
Endowment  (1972-73  Estimated  ADM  of 

13,722©  $14.50  Eit.)  < 198.969) 

Net  Aid  - 

Foundation  AM  •  Rentier  SehooJ  Term 


f 
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REQUIRED  READING 


Reporting 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FINANCIAL  REPORTS 


•V-  : 


FUND  STATUS  REPORT y 
Month  Ending   January  31,  1975 


Monthly 
Totals 


GENERAL  f 
Balance  7-1-74  « 
i Receipts  * 

Disbursements 

IQD  SERVICE 
^Tan?e  7-1-74 
Receipts  j  ¥ 

Disbursements 

>^AN^fiRyAT>IO^->->- 
Balance  7*1-74  ^ 
Receipts 

Disbursements 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES 
balance  7-1-74 
Receipts 

Disbursements 


$  1,457,901.03 
1,121,611.30 

430,420.10 
60,825.46 

465.87 
72,072.00 

/  310.65 
5,108.98 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE 
Balance  7-1-74 
Receipts. 

Disbursements 

fffljLfflKO  CONSTRUCTION 
Balance  7-1-74 
Receipts  4 

Disbursements 

^PPT^RSDEMPTION 
Balance  7-1-74 
Receipts 

Disbursements 


4,192.07 
46,949.30 


838,969.09 


Cumulative 

1'otaln 


$  1,746,572.19 

■  11,835,261.44 
6,697.814.09  $ 

70,474.86 

495.297.68 
565,772.54 
476.140. 20 

*  M  V  V      1"  >  >  l>  >  J*  T>J+PAT>  T-l  >  V  X  V  >  : 

102,440.43 
650,617.93 

/ID) 


755.98 
55.152.57 
55,-908.55 
104.160.92 


736,243.24 
627,659.46 


210,813.39' 


211,956.40 

^4,270,560.34 

21056 1072.82 

4,326,633.16 
1.674.262.43 


FM  IV-27 
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Transfer^ 
In  (Out)  _ 


Fund 

Balance 


$  5,207,447.35 


89,632.3^ 


249,153.00 
(48; 252. 37) 

108,383.7? 

'  213,229.46 

«§fc  , 
2,652, 370.J3 


TRUST 

Balance  7-1-74 
Receipts 

Disbursements 

Total  Receipts 


STATUS  REPORT  (Cont'd.)' 


Monthly 


>  >  - 


>  1*593,289.72 


Total  Disbursements  S  2,145,536.13 


^Cumulative 
Totals 

\  r 

^665*29 
1,665.29 


Transfers 
IP  Tout) 


m    Total  All  Funds 
4 


Fund  - 
fellanqe» 


$  8,473.629,58. 


INVESTMENTS 
Balance  J-i-74 
Purchases 

Sales  - 

Current  Balance 


$4*399,069.30 
19,602,735. 1<T 

•24,001,804.44 
15.447^404.01 


LW."  Stats  -  Osseo 
•*  Brooklyn  Park  State 
Deposits  in*  Transit 

Total 
Outstanding  Checks 
Per  Books  .« 
Investments 

Total  : 


%  792,052.06 
466*734.08- 

,  ,  AflfitJ4?.19 
1,364,928.33  t 
1,445  699,18 
• (80,770.85) 
8r554r4S0.43 

S&, 473. 629. 58* 


1.    Beginning  of  the  year ^balances 
include  an/  Auditors  adjusts «nt. 


/ 


ERIC 
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\ 
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ni*=ttffTNG  BUDGET 

1.  :  GENERAL  FOTID 

1  a,  Local 

b.  County 

C#  State-  • 

d#  Federal 


/ 


RECEIPTS  REPORT 
Months  Ending  ?yffla™  3lf  1975 


Report  II 


gUDGET 

$  3,059,790  $ 
-  31,000 
10,945,792 
198,680  - 


Other -Non-Revenue  15,000 


2.  c  .FO0%  SERVICE 


.  658,000 
14,000 

Fedfcral  215,000 
Other  Non-ftevemie  200, 


a.  Local 
u  State 


"3.  ,  ^fiAN SPORT ATi ON  , 


a* 


Local 
Sta^e 


112,667 
677,219 


M.    COMMUNITY  SERY1CS 


u  .  Local 
b.    State  * 
*       e»  Federal 

5.    CAPITAL  EXPENDITUR5 

a.  '  Local 

b.  State      ,  *  * 

c.  Federal  * 

d.  >  Other  Non-Revenue 


50,314 
81,329 
6,100 


610,462 
175,340 
28,579 
2,000 


.  J40ARY 

-^TfeCEIPTS 

50,393.9.9 

1,401,088.82 
136.92 
5,841.25 


74,823.66 
4i335r95 
51,260.49 


465.87 


310.65 


4,192.07 


'  -RECEIPTS 
YEAR  TQ  PATE 

$  2,966,347.76 
22,437.99 
6,970,116.78 
^  87,913.09 
33,111^67 


368,7i0.45 
8,836.18 
113,283.69 


90,385.72 
57,751.78 


\ 


37,014^74 
,14,375.58 
3,730.25 


542,542.78 
174,421.19 
6,515.85 
130*00 


BALANCE 

^93,442 
8,562 
3,9?5,675 
110.767 
.  118,U2) 


289,290 
5,164. 
101,^17 
200 


22,281 
219,467 


13,299 
66,954 
2,370 


67,919 
919 
22*063 
^  1,870 


a. 

b. 


Local 
State 


1,892,674 
'4911760 


1,561,861.91 
494  ^0.91 


330,812 
J  2^451)^ 


TOTAL  OPERATING"  RITDGET  19, 26 5-. 906 
^ON-OPERATING 'BUDG51 
^'BUILDING  FUND  _  .16,800 

TRUST  FUND  -  ' 

CLEARING  €.  REFUNDS  RECEIVED  - 


J  ,507,849.67  1  3,9^.698.  32  ^312,20^ 


440.05 


1,143.01 


13,697.32 


TOTAL  NON-OPERATING  BUDGET  16.800 


.■440.05 


14T840.33 


T 


15,657 


( 13.697 ) 


GRAND  TOTAL  RECEIPTS    $19.282,706.$  1.593,2^9.72 


1^960 

$13.968,538.65    ;  $"  5. Siege's 


i 

\ 


\ 


er|c  >■ 


ef 
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ft 
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V 


'flPEBATINC  BUDGET 


.1 ;  *r,ENE&AL.  FUND 

Admiimfcration 

-  InstgicwLon 

Oper.  ,I*aundr#,  Stores 
Maintenance 
*  Fixed  Charges 
.        Outgoing  Transfers  t 
Tuition 
i#  Program 


61JMKAiaZED^lSBURSEKQ(T  REPORT 

>^th  aiding  isimszJiu  1975  - 


f  ■ 


JAKUAR^  * 
ftJDGST  ~.  DISBURSEMENTS' 


DISBURSE!  lEN^S 
YEAR  TO  DATE,, 


2,  -FOOD  SERVICE     ^  ■ 

3,  *  TR^SFORT ATI  QU  . 

CCTggfflljgC  SERVICER 

£   Capital  expenditure 

*  1  r 

7.  -  DEBT  ftEDCKP^IOK 
TOTAL*  OPERATING  jJTOGET 

NON-OPjffftffo-G* 


#  $     591,055  $ 
10,594,96.8 
64,350 
1,752, 92fi 
,     201  77? 
*'  648,850 

204,800.  . 
191, 6J0 

936,375/ 

830,038  - 

437,843 

V  ^4,089  * 

2  T  tests' 


BUDGET 
BALANCE 

4^,34*7.80  \      309,506,63  $ 
84^,123.41       4,689,107.86  5,905,860 
30,446.50  33,904 
■879,837.60  873,090,. 
104,672,87  ■  97,099 
376,676.25  $72,174 


5,411.45, 
138,529.38 
10,779.58 
/  53,624.89 


2,404.65 
.  13,603.§9 
*> 

60,812.66 
~  72,%72.00 
"4,942.03 
"4^719.30 

838Tffe9.09 


6, 


58 3. 06 
13*. 77 


475,9^5.99- 
399,964.93/ 
.  102,363.89 
"*  ,  614,641.36 
Jyt674T  262.43 


144,217 
*  37>545 

460,441 

430,073 

35,479 

,  17?, 448 

465,276 


}^^GET 


'BUILDING  FUftS 

JPAYMENT  AGAINST  PRIOR  \Ri 
CLEARING  S.  R2fUI«TDS  PAID 
TOTAL  HOK-OPER^TING 


:  ♦  • 


'AID      >  Z± 


1,230<00 
*4f966.00  


(1,273.06*  1,27? 
29,822.38    '  .  £39,822) 
Qt747-fJ>  (9.748) 


fir196.00  -  38. ff6. 8?"  ,  '  138.297) 


GRAND  TOTAL  "teSBURSEMENTS  MjOBB'.m  S  2.145.53B.13  J  9,91Q,4^i97  §  S^AZltgSZ. 


V. 


V 


>  s 

1  .* 


V/ 


fa* 


' fm  iy-io 


V 


* 


v 


BANK 

N.W.  -  Osseo 
N..W.  -  Npls. 


TYPE 
CD 
PIC 
CD  . 


CURRENT  INVESTMENTS  ON  HAND 

HuiasLSL  1975 

.    *     DATE  MATURITY 
PURCHASED  .    •       DATE , 


N.W.  -  Osseo  CD 
N.w.  -  Mj)is«  fic 
N.^  -\a 


i    *»  - 
,N,K.  -*  Mplsv- 


N*W.  -  Osseo  SAVGS. 

» i  *  CERT. 


10-  9-74' 

10-  23-74 

11-  5-74 


2-  6-75' 
2-  3-75 


2-  5V75  , 
<\  11-26-74  ,  2-20-75 


12-  2-74 

12-10-74# 

12-10-74 


9*-  2-75 
2-20-75 
2-28-75 


JL2-10-74  #    *    3-  5-75 

12-10-74  ,  3-  6-75, 

'12-10-74  '  3-14^5 

12-10-74  3-20-75 


12-10-74 


"3-31-75 


12-1CV74  /    .  4-15-75 

12-17-74  *      s  4-  2-75 

1*2-17-74  s   4-  4-75 

'  12-17-74  4-18-75 

12-17-74  "  '  4-30-75 

12T23-74-  4-30-75 

-  12-31-74  '  "4-17475, 

12*31-74  -           5-  5-75 


12-31-74 

a  «  * 

1-21-75 
•.  X-21»-75 


5-2P-75  , 
5-  7-75 
5ti5«75 


l*.21-75  4  5-22-75 
,  1-21-75        1  ♦  5-30-75 


6-10-63 


PM  IV-31  ' 


TOTAL 


ERIC''- 


YIELD  / 
J^.15» 

8.22 

8.50 

8.00^ 

8.05 

8.00  1 

8.9O 

8.50 

8.50 

8.375 

« 

,-8.375' 

8.375. 

8.375 

8.*25  7 

8.625 

-  8.625 

8.625 

8#625 

8.875 
« • 

'8.25^  ' 


,1 


« ^  COST 
$      150,000. 0< 
,677;735.1< 
350,000. DC  , 

-  500,00'0«.0C, 
1,000, 000.  OC 

100,  OOO.OC 
,200,000.0c 
400, OOO.OC  m 
/  200}000.0C 
100,000. OC , 

.  ^e*>o,ooo&oc 

-  JJ^OOO^OC 
•  250,OOO.-OC 

1507000.0c- 

'35O.i00O.0C 

'400,000.0JC' 
^100,000.  OC 

100,000.  OC 
V200,000.0C* 
.     350 ,000, OC 

400 j 000*.  OC 


6,^5  150fQ00*6C 

6.B75  f  ioofbo6;oc-, 


7.CfO 
'7. Op 
7.00 
7^00 
.7.00' 


150,000.00 
200,000.00, 
150,000.00 
*   500, opp. oq 
.'  300.000.00 

'1.665:29 
S  8f55rt't-400.ai 


REQUIRED 'READING  .     /  ** 

^      Mportmgr  # 


5. 


PRESENTATION,  INTERPRETATION,  AND  ADOPTION  OF  THE  BUDSET 


The  budget.  i,s  ''presented  in  formal  fashion  after  the  educa-  . 
tional',;,spending,  and  finance  programs  are  integrated.  Much 
advance 'preparation  is  retired.-  ^The  budget  as  presented  to  the 
board  of  education  may  be  In  a  tentative,  or  a  definite  form. 
The  "actual  presentation  o-f  the  budget  #tves/the  administrator  • 
an  excellent  chance  to  justify  the  estimates.  ^Budget  messages, 
verbal,  and/6r~wtltte*  sBould  accompany  the  budg*t-^-of fe*  - 
expirations. 

V    The  public  school  budget  neede  to  be  interpreted  both  td 
the  .public  atfflio  the  schoql.    Publicity  to  the  .board  of  education 
the  school  personnel,  and  the.  general  public  is  vital. 

'  •  - 

The  time  of  adoption  of  thebudget  is  relatively  elastic. 
The  bestr interest  6f  the  school  should  be  censJfered.  «enerally, 
a  formal  vote  is  necessary  for  adoption  of  the  budget.    It  con- 
stitutes an  authoriza#fc  for. the  expenditures.  t  Afte*  the 
estimates  have  been  formally  adopted  by  the  board  of  education, 
•  notification*  of  such  action  should  be  relayed  to  the  school  • 
personnels th4  public,  and  the  legal  authorities.  t    ,  ' 


t      ■  #  . 


^Linn,'  H.  A-/^>ool  busine«B  ^administration.  _  New  York?-.  The 
Ronald  Presf,  £o . , "  1*56 (Summary)        *  • 


•  REQUIRED  READING 

*  Reporting 


6 


to. 


* 

BUDGETING 


A  budget  has  been  defined  as  "an, estimate  of  proposed        *  ; 
expenditures  for  a  given 'period 'of  purpose  and  the  proposed 
-means  of  financing  th$m;"  or  "a'  sysfemised  statflfcient  which 
forecasts  the  probable' Expenditures*  and  the  anticipated  revenues 
during  a ? stated  period  of  time.'!  9      •  ' 

Tftere  are  three  edfcential  features  included  in  a  complete 
school  districtTbudget :        •  m-   ~  ^ 

#  The  educational  program' iiscludea  philosophy  ,\  policies  and  , 

#  The  expenditure  program  translates  feducationius^rogyram/intb 


monetary  values.  '     \  m,  A  f 

a  proposes  meanw 

met. 


The  financing  program  pxpposes  meanPb?  which  cqpts  will  be 


Although  the  above  programs  are  interrelated,  the  eduqa-  4 
tional  program  is  t^Jfcundation  of  budgeting.    The*  educational* 
program  should  be  pla^M  fir^t;  then  the'expenditures  necessary 
to  /carry  out  this  program  shouj-d  be  determined,  and  finally,  the 
meanp  of  rai§ing^  t?ve  mo&ey  to  support  th^program  should  be  ; 
Revised.  *    m  •  >  .  . '»      '  v 

•  The;  preparation  of  the  budget  should  include' the  following 
steps;  ■       •  . 

\  cooperation  in  bu.ilding  th£  budget;*      «  /  . 

#  building  the  educational  program;  /.  ^ 

#  planning  the  expenditure  program;  .and  \      1  ^  • 
t  planning^the  receipts. 


4 


*  ^  •  ■• 

Manual  of  instructions  for  uniform* financial  accounting  fot  * 
Minnesota  school  districts;    St.  Paul:    Minnesota  State 
'  Diffcrtment  of  "Education ,  1973 *  (Summary) 


Once  *  tentative  budget  is  completed,  it  shoul^  bekpresehtrfd 
.to  the  school  J>oard  for  reviey  and  £hen  adoption. 

After  the  budget>has  beent  adop^il  by  jfKjl  school,  board,  infor^ 
mat  ion  concerning  it'*'h©uld  be  made  available  t*o  staff  members  , 
and  the  Jmblic.    At  tJfe  same'  time  thevbudget  is^adofff ed*  the 
school  tax  levy  should  1>fe  determined.1  * 

•Finally,  the  responsibility  £or  ^ministering  the  budget  . 
rests  with  the  superirfter^jpt^  and K  the  appraisal  of  t|ie  budget- 
is  constantly  reenforced  Through  "his/her 'mdpthly* financial  reports/ 


> 

« 

REQUIRED  READING 

Reporting 


r 


THE  BOARD'S  BUDGET 


"  9 


k      #If  board  policy  is  sharply  defined, the  budget  sessions  go  ' 
Easily.,    But  jthis  is  not  the  case  with  most  boards."  As  the,  board, 
makes  ^ts  way, through  £6e  preliminary  budget  making  iteto-by-itefo 
judgments,  it  is*  to  be' expected  that  amendment? ,  postponements, 
and  deletions  i^ll  occirt.    The  docOmetit  finally  accepted  i$<the  . 
board1  s  budget.  „  >  *  , 

~  # - '  •«     -  -    -         -     *    A,  - 

r  *t    Th*  iteras^  lost  either  %e£ore  the  superintendent  presented  %  0 
h'is  budget  to  the  bpard  or  those  which  ttje  board  deleted  or 
amencfed  must  be  re-evaluated  for  their  possible*  future  contri-r 
but;ion.  '  %  i  T 


tcial  business  fa|id  there 
Public  hearings *whioh * 


School  budgets' are  the  public1 s 
are  >good  ways  to  present  tjie  budget » 
provide  opportunities  for  exposition  by  board  members  and 'admin- 
istrators, yher^  questions  may  be  asked  and  answered,  where, 
educational  jufstlf i^ations  for  dollars,  may  be*discussed  are' 
good  ways*  fc  Exposijtdry' budget  brochures  aAd  reports,  newspaper  ; 
articles .  sltde  presentations/  and  P.  T>       sessions  are  widely 

When  adaption  or  the  'school  budget  'i^tludps  stwm*ous  . 
efforts  to  he*p  peoples  iaprQve  their  understanSing  "of  the  budget 
and  its  educational  implicati^,.  public  support' of  the  •current 
,  budget,  £s  oiprve  X'ike^;  to  Jol^wT^^fc  . 


Englewpojl  Cliffi 
(Summary) 


ERLC 
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♦"Osviev*  L/f  &  Castetter,  W.  B.    Budgeting  for  better  schools. -%  ,  . 

Lffs,  N.  J*:    Prentice-Hall , ' Ihc , ,  1960 /  '  .         *  . 


R^kJIRED  READING  ' 

Claim  Process 


\  1 

r 


1     '  • 


-State  of  Winn/ssqta 
Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 
June,  1973  t 


_  Instructions  for  Cg^olettny, F  65*10$  '     y  * 

^  *w  '  \  -        -  .  * 

Form  F  65-l{{5  (Hevlsed  June,  1973^   is  the  form  used  in  order  _ 
to  aonlv  for  soaciol*  education* aid  for  handfcaooed  children  ,  "w 

residing  in  an  aooroved  Residential  facility  dur^nar  the  197?-3      '  t 
'school  term  and  for  wham  the  educational'  orp?r,am  was  provided  *  w 

by  the  Minnesota  Public  ccfiool  'District  in  whicn'^hlk  residents  » 
'  facility  is  located.     The  following  arc  considerejrfto  be  ap- 
oroved  facilities:  .       ,  : ./  ^  •  . 

1.  A  child-caring  residential  facility  licensed  by  the  Minnesota  \  '     .  .      -  -   '  " 
Department  of  Welfare  to  care  f6r  children  wno  tfre  handi--  ~- 

caoped  according  to  the4  d&finition  of  handicapped  children   »    .  •  .  . 

_   a^provlde^n  H.Sj,  120,03#     _        ^  .  _  I  '  t 

2,  A  Minnesota  «?tata  Hosp^ta^l  which  includes  utti,ts'for  Psychiatric" 
-   and ''or  Retardation  Services,     *  ,  -.       •  t 

'  *  * 
Payment  of  this  soec^ial  education  aid  is  authorized  in  M".S#  12i;#32,k    .  ' 
subdivision  5»    You  may  duolic^ate  %he  forms  if  the/supply  is  not-    ,  -  /  J*~ 

sufficient  to  Tieet  vjour  needs.  c  «■  *♦  ft 

One  copy  of  the  form  is  to  be'  completed  and  returrred  ta  the  *Vl  - 

Soecial  Education  Section  not  later  than  September  1$/ 1973*  ^ 

Apolications  received  %Vt9r  ^eotember* 15 *  1,973,  'nay -not  be  re- ^ 

imbursed 'as  tne~&  is  a  statutory  limit  ^ f  ^3C3,"G0.OO  ?er  ar.n*j:m 

for  thf*  entire*  s sate*  and  if  claims  exceed  the  limit,.,  tne  aid  N 

will  be  ororated"  to  the  scn-obls  who  have  submitted  claim's  by  *  , 

?e'x>tember  1$,  1973,  J  '  •    >->  5  /  ' 

It  shduid  be  noted  that- aid  is  pa.Jd  only  on  ins  true tignal  co^ts  /Tj.  i  I 
\  for  the  ouoti  ^urin*  hie  f  taj  Tin  *&e  r e sAdejtiar  faa&uT^     2o?ta  /#>  t 

for  board  and  Yooji>  %re  jHqv  to  be  '^eoprtoa  on*  f  omr  F  o5-105«    Aid  • 
*\for  this  ouroose  i^  ^ha'Tdled  by  the  JTratasnortation  Section  and  ^  - 

ruld  to  reported  directly  to  that  Section  of  the  State  f)dp3rtment 
Education.  "       -  ^§ 

The  method  ef  calculating  the  aid%for  the  Special  Education  Section  % 
*'  follows:  I  .  ^  * 1 

'  i  *  »  t 

4     *     60jf  of  tuition  costs,  less  the  foundatiqn  a  14  ejarned  \»y  ^  7 
/the  district 'during  the  residential  stay  is  equal  to  the'  4rr^r_ 
eligible  ftid»  .  -  jfe*        :.    #\        «  *  - 

If  the  ^quridatipn  aid 'earned -by  vAr  df^ri^ftron  the^uoil*  duri  n^  #^  ^ 
-    the  resi6*nMal,  stay  is'gte^ter  tmn  6X5?£o(^he  Insmic^ional        *  * 
*  tftoats         ttye  ichi  lip  d(^]utuMj|&  -cHH^a^  *  ;  *  '-  / 

Ehcl.:  *  Rasidential  Sch.ool  .Tn.s  true  Clonal  Coj^i  Reir.buVfement  Aooli^  '  m 
.         cation.  (Education  1^.32,  Subd  ♦-5>^ttrin  F  65*10$  (fU     6/73)  ^       J       /  * 
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State  of  Minnesota 
■  Dafertaent  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 


.  F-65-105 

Revised  June,  1773 


RBSUEMTIAL  SCHOOL  H3TR0Cn0HAL  QDSTS 
RUMRJRSEJffiJrr  APPLICATION 

(Education  124. 32 »  *Subd.  5)  4 


ccwrrr 


CUT,  DISTRICT  QFFIC 


CT  NUMBER 


f 

o 


v 

V 


Sn»£2fT'$(S')  NAME 

«GRAIB  ' 

LEVEL 
P\  E.  S. 

hams  or 

RESIDENTIAL  FACILITY 

SCHOOL  OISTRICt. 

to  muck  TurripH 

5      IS  PAID 

SCHOOL  DAIS 
MEMBERSHIP 
Uf  RESIDENTIAL 
FACILITY 

••tuitioh r 

PAID  BY  - 
DISTRICT 

.  FOR  STATE  USE 
OMU 

* 

'  r 

> 

* 

•< 

I** 

*  ' 

4  '  < 

-r^  — : — ■» 

i — —     -  - 

i              «  <" 

* 

-jfc  ^ 

•  I  litre  by  certify  that  the  iniornation  included  in  this  application  for  special  fid  is  An  acetate  record  of  ssi-rices  and 
pajaent*  o&de  by  the  district  for  aenricea  ffcr  ttte*  pupU(a)  listed  on  the  a|>plicatio*V  * 


SIGNATURE 


37G 


o 

ERIC ' 


Super intendtot  of  School*  or  dark  of  Board  ' 

*N  Preschool  -  E  -  Eleaanteiy  (■$■  Secondary     >  4  /  ,  ,:.»-*. 

f**tt>«ft  iAug  BOARD.  lflDGIM^TIUM^^  {^-IHSTftUCftl&JAL  tt)STS«  '  , 
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RKUIRHD  READING 


*  Claim  Process 


State  of  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Seotlon 
Kay,  1971* 


Instructions  for  Completing  F  65rl0fl 

.  /     •  V 

Form  F  6$-l08  Is  the  annual  state  aid  -application'  form 'to  be 
completed  for -Special  Education  aids  for  the  school  vear.  The 
form  is  to  be  completed  In  duplicate,  the  original  copy  to  be 
sent  to  this  office  not  later  than  July  1,  197U,  the  other  to  be 
retained  f<f  your  records,  '  Return  only  tnose  pages  of  the  report 
that  apply  to  your  distrlctt. 

This  application  is  for  the  regular  school  term  onlv.     It  do'es  not 
include  extended  term  before  or  af*er  the  regular  school  tern  nor 
does-  It  include  summer  school  expenditures".    The  regular  school 
term  is.defin/d  as  the  number  of  weeks  specified  on  contracts  of 
personnel  wht/39  employment  is  limited  to  the  school  term,  beginning 
on  or  about  September  1st,  *  Tftwude  only  those  expenditures  that 
are  obligated  or  acjuallv  occur  during  the  reeular  school  year  on 
these  reports*    Expenditures  which  occur  during  the  surmer  between 
the- regular- school  terms  will  be  reported  on  the  summer  school 
Application  "forms,.  *  * 

1 

The  Special  .Education  aids  are  usually  oald  to  ^school  districts 
during  the  montn  *bf  ^Q\erbe^  following'  the  ,  school  vea^for  which 
aids  are  claimed.     Reports  - tnat  .are  submitted  to  thi^g^f  f  I co ' af  ter 


All  l'ate 
the  follawfng 


the  July  1,  destine  will  ^be  processed  as  a  late  reo 
reports  .are- processed  *wi th  tne  summer  reports  and  p 
February  ox  ^larch.       $     _       t/-  *  • 

Claims  on  CyQntrac^s  for  5orvlce  for  \  ■  * 

IncfivicTual  -fterffdlcaooQd  Puolls    T~  „  t 

A  number  o£  school  districts  are  providing  instruction  and  services 
for  individual  handicapped  oupils  via* contract  with  private,  public 
or  volunteer  agencies.    A  oagtf~(F  65-i08d)  has  been  added  to  the 
annual  resort  for  repprtin^  costs  Incurred  by  districts  in  providing 
service  by  ttil  s  method.     Please  use  this  form  f6r  reporting  qpny  , 
claims  on^contrac-ted  services  for  handicapped  pupils*  ,        ftqg  in- 
clude personnel  emplpyed'on  "on-call  -  piecework"  ba'sis  -  s*e  - 
F  6£~108c  (Examinations). 
-  41 

Claims  for  Placement  in    >  * 
Approved  fiosi  dent! al*  Painters  •  . 

The  claim  f orsrt  *(F  65-105)  for  reimbursement  for  Instructional 
•etsTlces  In  soorffved  residential  centers  (M.S.  121*. 32,  Subd.  $) 
ara  not  included  in  this  ros< line,-  Thaae  forma  will  be  sent  to 
•  11  acnool"  dlatrieta  in  June  with  instructions  for  comoletion  of 
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the  claims.    Pc  not  Include  atvr  expend*  tures  for  residential 
Vlacc-nont  on  the  forms  Included  In  tnls  mailing.    This  aid 
ioolles  onT*  to.  residential  placements  witnin  the  State  of 
Minnesota  wnere  'the  educational  program  la  provided  by  a 
Minnesota  Public  School  District. 

A  *  *  t 

P  6^-108  (2-pa.g9  Summary) 

The  identifying  data,  on  the  too  of  the  first  page  ere  aetff 
explanatory."  The  "Len^tS  of  District  School/ Year",  is  de(r 
as:    The  number  of  weeks  entered4on  the*  contract  for  thos 
aonnel  employed  solely  for  a  school  term. beginning  .on  or 
September  ,1. 

SECTION  A  1 

"Please  enter  the  number  of  oupils  served  in  each  disability  area 
plus* a  total  number  of  all  students  served  in  soecial 'educatjon. 
You*  will fano$e  tiat  the  "summary1*  Portion  of  this  page  corresponds, 
In  order,  to  the  succeeding  cages  of  personnel  lists*    Enter  totals 
only  from  the  personnel  lists  to  the  cover* pages .    All  entries  on 
the  cover  pages  must  correspond. in  amount  to  the  totals  entered  on  r 
the  personnel  lists,    If  you  have  a  claim  for  which  you  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  where  the  entry  sho.uld  be  made,  oleaae  "contact  the  Special 
Education  Section.  » 

SECTION  B'  "  ^ 

The  equipment  and  supplies  section  is  to  be  a  aummary  only  of  the 
totals  of  equipment,  instructional  material*,  and  expendable  sun- 
plies  for  each  disability  area,  \ 

SECTION  C  A 

The  examinations'  summary  is  to  be" a* total,  bjT disability,,  of  those 
personnel  emoloved  on  an  ^n-call  *  piecework1'  basis.    Any  person 
employed  on  a*  regular,  even  if  intermittent,  oasis  should  be  entered, 
on  ?  65-108a,  Other  Essential  ?ersop*ieJLf  under  the  appropriate  Job 
title,  .    •  .  m 

7  6$-?08a  (13;  pages  -  Personnel  lists)  (Pleaae  list  in  alphabetical 
order)  ' 

There  are  a  series  of  pawa  -calling  for  the  Jttws  ^nH  ERnel, 
their  fune^cg  source,  raw  of  pay*  leneth  cpes^ime  ~**W^SKg&  salary* 
These  /are  divided  by  disability  area/lp  Jo,b  Jt*l*'.  Tt-#^gggdltiohal 
spaces1  are  needed  for  a'  tyoe  orf  oersbnTiel  fitf  awy d im^ajCT^a^ea1!,/ 
pleia*  attach ,#an  addendum  with  all  appropriate  fnf  orp  *         ^  iiL~<k" 
Identify  the  personnel,  tneir  title,  a^'  dtasbpjty 


4. 


f  $5-10^  (1  Page  Equipment  and  SuopllaaTLls't 

This*,  is  a  ono-oa#o. section-  on  whiph  all -equipment .  and  supplies 
expenditures  mu'st  b^  entered.  *  Suoolieji^and  equipment  eligijble, 
for  rol^bur^r  ont  zre  thcso  soedial  items  needed  for  the  inslfcuc- 
ti6n  of  nant^c^ppcc  children.*  Items'*  t3|t  are  normally  furnished* 
for  all  »tuJon*.f  a/o  ncft  eligible  for  special  education  reimburse- 
ment.   It  is  rpcomnonded  that  unusual  purchases  be  Justified  with 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  reason* f or  the  equipment.  / 

CTIftN  A  '  "  '  * 


^SECTI 

'ItVmite  only  those  pieeea  of  equipment  costing  more  than  $20,00, 
each*  ,  For  each  itemized  entry1  the  area  of  handicap  must  tre  clearly 
identified.    The  entries  should  alie~T>a»  grouped' ov  disability. 
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SFCTIO*  B  '     *  *  -  % 

OiTe  total  of  non-itemized,  nonexpendable  ^instructional  materials 
by  disability  area. 

SECTION  C  ,  '  f 

Glre  total  of  non-itemized, j  expendable  supplies  by  disability  area 

P  65-108c  (Examinations;  •  .  - 

- —   i 

Only  the  salaries       personnel  employed  on  an  "on  call— piecework 
basis  should  be  stored  on  these  ..forms.    Any  oersori  wno  is  on  a  - 
rotoiner,  contract  :v  otherwise  employed  on  a  regular  or  inter- 
mittent basis  shavi:  be  Included  on  the  personnel  list  for  the  • 
appropriate  dlsabiL-i.y  ai  aa,  other  essential  personnel  or  contract 

DO  NO?  <fc  GHA1G1S  OR  AUDITIONS  OH  THE  FORM  -  IF  YOU  HAVE 


QTJESTIONS,  'CONTACT: 


Department  of  Education' 
Divisipn  of  Soecial  and 

Compensatory  Education 
Soecial  Education  Section 
Caoitol  Square  Building 
550  Cedar  Street ■  - 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55*01 


NOTE;  / 

Please  claim  personal  as"  either  (11  full  time;  (2)  number  of  _  § 
weeks;  (3)  number  of  dtyr.,  or  <fc>  number  or  hour*.    DO  HOT  CLAIH^f 


\  m 


7 
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■"TCP*™  * 


Sobool  Enrollment  tpd  School  Year 


-  '     •  V 

Independent  School  District  l£2 
$67  Stonewall  DriVe  • 
Blufftori,  Minnesota  -50OO1* 
Rock  County  (67> 
CpngressionaPDistrict  6  t 


/ 
/ 

a/ 


[  ^School  Enrollment  *  - 

/  *Billcrest^Elementary  School 

/  ,  Valleyview  Elementary  School 

I  ^Wilson  Junior  Hl?h  School 

Central  High  School 

Total  Enrollment  K-12 


School  Year 

18b  teaching  daye   • ' 
38  weeka 
5-hour  teaching  day 
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SCTKDPLE  B 


Special  Education  Personnel  Emoloyed  and  Program  Aoproved 


gaga  •* 


Position 


Salary 


Director  "of  Soecial      $16 ,500 
Education 


•Psychologist 

SJ>BP  Supervisor 

y%       .Spe^^i  Therapist 

je^fcech  Therapist 

'     „    ~*  < 
v   a  Teacher,  Hearing 
,        "  Impaired '  f 

Teacher,  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded 


l5>000  . 
12,000 
10,50C, 
6,000 ^ 

11,200 

9,600 


Management  Aide  (EMR)  1,90Q 

^teacher,  EM^  '  9,8*5t> 

Teacher,  Trainable    *  '  10,200 
Mentally  Retarded  ' 

Management  Aide  (TMR^^  2*,090 


Teacher,  ?oetial  Learn-  3#822 
lnj^'  Behavior  Problems-;. 


Teacher,  5LBP 
Teacher,  jSlbP 
Teaofcej?,  StBi^ 


6,21^0 

8,90Q, 


Term  ?  - 

l|fls  weeks 

i^i;  ve%ka  * 
l|.0  weeks 

38  w#eks 

•      i  % 
38  weeks 
(i  time)  9 

V  - 

38  weeks 

38  weeks  1 

76O  hours 
^  •  {$2*  50 /hour) 

38  weeks 

38.  week^s  ; 


760  tours 

(*"2.75Aour) 

II4,  weeks-". 


2l±  weeksv  ; 
/  38  weeks  ' 
38- weeks 


r 
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SCKEDfaE  B  (cont'd.)  ' 


ill 


1800 

6,075 

3,780. 
1*,320 

-Vocational  Adjustment  16,000 
Coordinator  « 


Position 

Consultant,  SLBP 
Teacher,  SLBP 
Teacher*  SLBP 


TeAcher,  Home  and 
Hoapltal 

Teacher ,  H  &  I 


Term 


8  days 

(^lOO/day) 

810  hours 
($7. 50  /hour) 

750  hours 
($7.50/hour) 


50 U  hours 


Sooial  Worker 


lfc,000 


50 /hour) 


576  hours 
($7.50Aour) 

1(8  weeks 


1|8  weeks 


SCHlDUtg  C 


Number  of  Pupils  Served  in  Special  Education  Program 


E&ucable  Mentally  Retarded    ------  2k 

Hearing  Impaired  9 
Hcfee  and  Hospital  -  --  --t---^--*  36 

Special  Learning  Behavior  Problems  -  -  13^ 
Speech  Impaired  4^"  m  *^Jf  & 
Trainable  Mentally  -Retarded  -  -  ^  -  -  -  10 

*  «    I  — 


4 
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SCHEDULE  P 


Contracted  Services 


Contracting  Agency 
fcedar  Valley  *D.A.C. 

Institute  of 
1  Iqjgo'pedlca 


Pupil 


;  #  of  Days  Contracted 
Age      Membership*  Costs' 


10 
1$ 


175  . 
185 


*2,025 
6,380 


Formula  for  Soecial  Education  Aid  on  Contracted  Services 
 >         ,  :  ; — *  *  

605f  of  Contracted  Coata  -  F.£.  earned  «  Special  Educatip*vA4*d 

Note:'  Average  F.A.  (foundation  aid)  earned  by  School 
Diatrict  #  JJ92  is  $51*2  per  nupil  unit. 


Pupil  Dnita: 

0.5  -  Pre-School  and  Kindergarden 
l;0  -  Elementary 
1*4  -  Secondary 


/ 
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»^  .*  ' 


Tuition  Paid  to  Other  School  District*  Within  the  Stfrte  \ 

J* 


District  Paid 


-Ridpeway  Inde- 
N  pendent  School 
District  1*29 


Puoil 


'  #  of  Days    I*roCTara  Tuition 
grade    Membership      Type*  Paid 


177 


fcay  Sch  |1,393 


Morton*  Independ- 
ent School 
District  387 


10 


181  Resid 


2,1*12 


Minnesota  Valley  " 
Independent 
School  District 
U16 


X85        Resid  2,380 


J 


•  Day  Sch  -  day  school  ' 

'  Baaid  -    -  raaldantial  aehool 


9 
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SCHEDULE  f 


Expenditures  for  Instructional  Materials,  Supolies  and  Equipment 


Instructional  Materials 

•  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  ------  ^50*00 

Hearing  Imoaired  -  -  -  -  -  *    2|0 .00 

Soecial  Learning  Behavior  Problems  -  -  rbo.fo 
Speech  Imoaired.  ----------- 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded    -.  390. f> 


* 


Expendable  Supplies 


Educable  ventally  Retarded  ------  *60C)'CK> 

Hearing  Imoaired  -  "   -  r  '  -.  -  - 

Special  Learning  Behavior  Problems  -  -  oOO.OO 

Sueech  Imoaired     IzS'eE 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded    -  Z>o.>u 


Equipment 


6  Scan-Audio  from  Educational  Activities,  Inc.  for 
EMR  clsss  at  339.95  aoteee.  ^  " 

3  Panaaonic  Cassette  Recorder*  from  Developmental 
Learning  Materiala  for  SLBP  olass  at  *U2.l5  aoiec 


/ 
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Mlnn«aet«  D«.    rtnont'of  Education         •  - 

&p«ct«l  Educe  Ion  Section       x  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

4Cb  Floor  -  Centennial  Bid*.  STATE  AID  APPLICATIOH 


4m 


3-1M 


Comity 


County 
Muofcer 


Nam  of  District 


I^nith  of  Dlit/rtfjt7  School  Veen 


Weeks  for  197   ^ 


SUMMARY  OF  PERSONNEL  AMD  EXPENDITURES 


Ustrict 
Nyaber 


ONKEL  -  ^Urles  , 
/tfftj*££j  (Full-Tin*) 
Speech 

2-  Educjble  Retarded 

3-  Tralnable  Retarded 

4-  Phyalcel ly- Handicapped 

5-  Ilea  ring- 1  op  a  Ired 

6-  VUda_lly-  Inpaired 

7-  Spec  Team  fcehav  Prob 
6- Home bound 

TOTAL. 

Teacher a  (Part-Ti»e)  _ 
1 -Speech 
~2-Educable  Retarded 

3-  Trainable  Retarded 

4-  Pbya lea 1 ly-Handicapped 
VHta  ring*  lopa  Ira  d 

5-  Huree  ry " School 

6-  Yitua l ly. Iopa 1 red 

7-  ^pec  Learn  fie  he  v  Prob 
6-fapebound 


TOTAL.  * 


Consultants 

1-  Speech 

2-  Educable  Retarded 

3-  Trainable  Retarded. 

4-  Phye teal ly- Handicapped 

5-  Hea ring- Impaired 
6* Vi  sua  1 ly- Iopa Ired 
7-Spec  Learn  Behav  Prob 

6-  Hone bound  ^ 

9-Atalnlit ration   

9- Regional  Conaultant 

TOTAL.  . 

Aides  end  * 

Attendants 

i»3peech 

2-  Educable 

3-  Treinabie 


Retarded 
Retarded 


A.Phys leal fy- Handicapped 
,5- Hearing  impaired 
S-V^euailyi Impaired      ■  • 
7-Spec  -Learn  Behav  Prob 
9-Soc4»l  Worker 


TOTAL. 


Code 


02 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
17 
15 
15 
15 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
io 
16 
19 


06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
J06 
06 
06 


No.  of 
Punlls 

no.  or 

Teachers 

District 
Emended' 

Leave 
Blank 

 xjpe_  1 

\ 

i  1 

1  J 

• 

» 

v. 

* 

Ho.  of  P.T. 
Consultants 

Ho.  ol 
Pull 

I  Aides 
Part 

 — — , 

* 

KOTEt    Pleeee  complete  the  subsequent  ahteta  as  well  as  the 


Atop  two  total  sheets. 

\  7 


9 

ERLC 


FM  IV-50 
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tmrvnt  Couns/Ind.  Tutors 
}-;:.aring-J*pa*red 
^IrvMcal  Therapists 
TZi r.y s ir ally  liandicapped 
r*»ru  rational  Therapists 
Uln/sifally  handicapped 
Kur**s  ' 

TTfnysicslly  Handicapped* 

»railMsjJL  

'  5-  •  :ruall.v-J«aoirtf! 

£-7  i  $ulrrly$apaired 
Readers  V 
6- V j  suall  jf- I*pai  red  % 
y» rector 

9-s,ther  Eaeen*  Personnel 
Euperjttsor/Prog.  Coor« 
9-0 tier" E&san.  Personnel 
\-cc*t;onaf;Adj»  Coor* 
9-0:her  Qsenv  Personnel 
Ccr.ool  Psychologists 
9-utner  assen. Personnel 
School  ioclal  Workers 
9-Cthcr  Essen*  Personnel 

TCTAL  SALARIES  £  PERSONNEL 


1-  4pccch 

2-  Educable  Retarded 
J-TYoinable  Retarded 
^Physically  Handi. 
*-Heari  ng- Ispai  red 

6-  V :  sual  ly-  Impa  i  red 

7-  3  rec • Learn • Beha v  »  Pr ob. 
i-ifoaebound  k  >  ' 
^Other  Essen.  Personnel^* 

TOTAL 


18 
P3 
0* 
05 
07 
08 

1% 

10 
13 
12 

11  ' 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


— :  

*        KXPUJtfD  , 

LEAVE  BLANK 

 '  ,  .  1 

\ 

• 

*              *          *  1 

*• 



« 

 3— 

*  • 

.  .  — ±4  : 

• 

— :  

C.  Examinations  -  "Piecework* 


EXPENDED  * 

LEAVE  BLANK 

EXPENDED 

LEAVE  BLANK 

,2.  Contracts 

1-  Speeeh 

2-  Educable  Retarded 
Trainable  Retarded 

i— Physically  flandi. 
'  >^  Hearing- Imnai red 
o-Visually-2mpaired 
7-i.L.B.P. 


(Do  not  include  Q.E«P.  e.g.*  psychologists » soc. vkrs. ) 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


TOTAL 


EXPENDED 

LEAVE  BLANK. 

GRAND  TOTALS  (A,B,C  D) 

A.  PERSONNEL  

TXPENDED  TlEAVE  BLANK 


B.    EQUIPMENT  aV  SUPPLIES 
*  EXPENDED    \  LEAVE  BLANK 


C.    EXAMINATIONS*      ■  r 
TeXPEMDED    I  LEAVE  BLAJW^ 


In  submitting  this,  annual  report^  the  school  board 

acknowledge*  the  fact  that  this  program  has  been  con**  '  TOTALS  A,B,C 

ducted  in  accordance  vith  provisions  of  the  laws  and 

rule,  of  the  State  Board  of  Education    .  GRAND  TOTALS 

i      *  *   .<  •    aTbTc  lr  D 


D.    CONTE  ACTa  ( To  t  a  1  *  g.  II 

EXPENW.T    *  *#" 


KpKD    I  LEAVh  JIAUK 


atirerinirndent'  or  Cl*rk  of  Board 

>>te       '  19.    ,  *  * 

•Ibis  la  hiatal  af  all  tfcre*  ea^ipaent  and  aypoliea.eategoriea  (eauiawM,  i««t^ctional 
rat*ria)a*  s*ppliea)  fre.  the  e<*ip»e*t  at*  *n*»iiea  shown  on  rt^05* 


/ 


PM  IV- 51 
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State  Of  M!fti«SOt«  m%m  . 

PcprttMftt  of  Education 
.Sp^flal  education  Section  . 

\  PERSONNEL  SALARIES 

'      ,  :l  SPEECk  THERAPY  PROGRAM 

r:.  •  '         ..  •- 

A  ^  Therapists  (Full-tin*)    Conplete  this 


contract 


portion  of  the  for*  for  therapists  employed  full 


OTKZR  FUNDIKG-  FX  SOURCE* 


|ame  or 'p-^  \ 

THERAPISTS 


VOC 
ED 


TXTUI 
I 


TITLE 
III 


TITLE 
VI 


DVB 


OTHER 


LENGTH  . 
OF  TIKE 
WORKB|** 


SATE*** 


TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 


UfAVC 

blank' 


TOTAL 


B.    Therspists  (Part-tine  j-  includes  supplemental  therapist)    Cotspleto  this  portion  of  tbo 


1 

i 

>'•• 

t 

.  4 

— 

TOTALs 

C.    Aides  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the  font  f or  -Aide*  analog 

rod  In  tt 

o  speech  proerati 

* 

\ 

.      .                   *'  TOTAL 

D.    Consultsots  -  Complete  this  portion  of  tbo  fora  for  part-tiaje  consultants  deployed  to 


-  TOTAL 

*     Plossa  chock  othtr  sources  of  funding.    If  "none*  la  appropriate  please  teevef  blank.  %i 
"other*1  please  indicate. 

**    Ci¥e  a^nount  of  tine  actually  worked  in  hours,  days  o*  veojts*    DO  NOT  USE  MONTHS.  If 
full-tine  enter  "FULL."  *  — 


Give  rete  of  pey.  If  person  was  employed  by  the  hour  give-hourly  rate,  If  employed 
by  day  or  v*ek  give  da^ly  or  weekly  rate.    If  {ull-cls»,  give,  total  salary. 


ERLC 
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State  of  MliiMSOtt 
Department  of  Educ.tiom 
Special  Education  StcHon 


<  f63-lOBe 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
EDU CABLE  RETARDED  PROGRAM 


•A.    Teacher  (Full-time)    Cooiplete  Chit  portion  of  the  form  for  teach 
under  contract                                  *       •   / 

* 

ers  employed 

full-time 

• 

KANE  OF  TEACHER 

VOC 

ED 

OTHER  KUKDIKG  RESOURCE* 

LENGTH 
OF  TIME 
W&CED** 

RATE*** 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL*  SALARY 

LEAVE  % 

BLANK 

TITLE 
I 

TITLZ 
111 

TITU 
VI* 

DVR 

OTHER 

[  • 

H — - 

* 

TOTAL 

g.    Teecher  (Part-tine  -  Include*  Supplemental  Tutoring)    Complete  thi*  portion  of  the  for* 
for  teachers  employed  part-tine  anc/or  not  under  contract  - 


t 


TOTAL 


C.    Aide*  -  Complete  thi*  portion  of  the  fono  for  tide*  employed  in  tha  educable  retarded 




4 

a 

TOTAL 

0.    Consultant*  -  Complete  thi*  portion  of  tha  form  for-  part  •time  consultant*  employed  to 


lsorov*  tha  educabl*  retarded 

program 

J     -  i 

J 

TOTAL 

•      Please, check  other  source*  of  funding.  If  "none"  ie  appropriate  plea**  leeva  blank. 
If  "other"  plesse  indicate. 

*  *  , 

Give  .amount  of  time  actually  worked  in  hour*,  daya  or  week*.    DO  2*2*  USE  HCHTH5.  U 

full-tW  enter  "Full."  * 

***  Cive  ratu  of.  pay.    If  peraon  waa  employed  b%  tha  hour  give  hourly  ratep  if  employed  by 

day  or  week  give  daily  or  weekly  rate.  If  full-cime  give  total  a* Wry. 


er|c  ' 
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V. 


Scat*  •*  Mi»no.t« 
Utparteenc  ef  I4«K*tl6»  , 
SptcUl  CdtfcactM  Section 


_  -5- 


./ 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES. 
TRAINABLE  RETARDED  'PROtffcdi 


r  ■ 


r«5-ioe. 

m  f 


A.    Teachers  (Full-time)    Complete  this  portion  of  the  font  for  teachers  employed  full-timm 
under  contract1  — 


NAME  Of*  TTAtHER 


VOC 
ED 


title  [title  rriTLft 
i  ,   !  in    vx _ 


Of KER  FUNDING  RESOURCE* 


DVT  OTHER 


LENGTH 
OF  TIME 
WORKED** 


RATE*** 


TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SClftOL  SALARY 


%  LEAVE 
BLANK 


/ 


TOTAL 


B.    Teachers  ^Part-time  -  Includes  Supplemental  Tutoring)    Complete  this  portion  of  the  fox 


t 

9 

✓ 

t  * 

9 

1  Toria 

i 

C.    Aides  -  Complete  this  portion  of  'the  font  for  sides  employed  in  the  treinsble  retarded 


t 

•  i 

TOTAL 

D.    Consultants  -  Complete  this  portion' of  the  form  for  part-time  consultsnts  employed  to 


 ■ — i 

§ 

* 

♦ 

<  *  TOTAL 

# 

*      Please  check  ether  sources  of  funding.    If  "none"  is  appropriate  please  leave  blank* 
If  "other"  please  indicate. 

**   Give  amount  of  time  actually  worked  in  hours,  days  or  weeks.    DO  NOT  VSt  MONTHS,  If 
full- tics  enter' FULL* "  - 

***^ive  rate  of  pay.    If  person  was  employed  by  the  hour  give  hourly  retev  if  employed  by 
day  or  meek  give  daily  er  weekly  rate.    If  full-cite  give  total  salary. 


FM  IV-54- 
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Stat*  of  Minnesota 
ftt?artment  of  Education 
'   Special  Education  Section 


fCTSOHWL  SALARIES 
PHYS^pkLLY*HAMt)lCAPRD  PKOCBAM 


V 


P65-10ea 

(*•$•  i> 


A.    Teachcra  <Plfll-Tla«)    Couplet,  chla  portlee  o£  the  fona  fer  taacfaara  eaployae  full-tl«. 


under  contract  . 
HAKE  OF  TEACHER  v 

VOC 
ED 

CmZIt  FUNDING  RLSOURCE* 

LENGTH 
OF  TIME 

VORJCED** 

4 

RATE*** 

TOTAL  >UBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 

LEAVE 
BLANK 

TITLE 

.1 

TIT.U 
III 

TITL2 
VI 

DVR 

• 

•4. 

'  \ 
——* — i — 

TOTAL 

 *  

».    Teachers  (Psrt-Time  -  includes  Supplemental  Teather)    Complete  *hi a  portion,  of  to*  form 
for  teachers  eraoloycd  part-time  and/or  not  undg*  contract 


v.  > 


TOTAL 


C.    Aides  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the  form  for*sides  emplbyod  in  the  physically-handicapped 

nPAsrin  *  /  ..    -   X  .   — ' 


prog ran 

I 

i 

1  * 

t 

TOTAL, 

0.    Consultants  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the  form  for  part-time  eoneultanta  employed  to 
Improve  the  physical ly»h*ndlcapt>ed  program 


TOTAL 


priata  please  Isava  blank,      ,  ,g 

* 

**    ClvAanount  af  tins  actually  worked  in  hours,  days  or  weeks.    DO  NOT  USE  MONTHS .  If 


*     Please  check  other  sources  of  funding*    If  "none*  is 
If  •'other!1  please  indicate;. 


Cive\anount  erf  tine  actus  11 
full-time  enter  "FULL,**  * 

C.'ive  rate  of 
stay  or  week 


***  <ive  rste  of  pay.    If  person  was,  employed  by  the  hour  give  hourly  rate,  if  employed  by 
give  daily  or  weakly  rate.    If  fuli-tmme  give  total  salary. 


FM  IV-55 
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St«t§  •*  MtuMt^t* 

Dtf*rt»ent  ef  Education 
cptfcUl  Education-  Secttc 


FoJ-l08a 
<*ag«  2) 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
PHYSICALLY- HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


E*#  Physical ^herapiata  -  Cooplete  this  portion    of  fhm  fons  for  physical  tharapiats  employed 

full  or  part-ti»e  In  the  phv^ically-handicaopod  oroeraa 


KA>g  OF  THERAPISTS 


VOC 
ED 


or*  zk  fu;:pinc  rgscfocs* 


TJTLE 
*  I 


TITLE 
III 


VI 


DVR 


OTHER 


LENGTH 
Of  TIME 
WORKED** 


^OfTAL  PUBLIC 


RATE*** 


SCHOOL  SALARY 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


TOTAL 


F.    Occupational  Therapists  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the  ion  for  Occupational  Therapists 
coploycd  full  or  part-tit*  in  the-  physical iT-handicapr^  Ts^r" 


TOTAL 


•    Kurses  -  Cotrpiete  this  portion  of  the  forw_for  nuraas  etaplojed  full  ox  part-tisp  in 


me  pnynceiiy 

r  \ 

-  nan 

aicapu 

ea  pro: 

—  *  

-c  s 

f 

-a>— 

,  TOTAL 

♦      Please  <heck  other  sources  of  funding*    If  "nontH  it  appropriate  plaas*  leave  blank* 
If  "other"  pUsee  indicate.  ^ 

**    Cive  amount  of  time  actually  worked  in  hours,  days  or  weeks.    DO  HOT  USE  MONTHS.  It 
full-jtlae  enter  "FULL.*;  * 

***  Cive  rate  of  pay*    If  person  was  eeyloyed  by  the  hour  give  hourly  rate,  if  employee*  by 
k  day  er  week  give*  daily  er  weekly  rate* 


FM  IY-56  , 


5c«C#  of  Hljrfiesete 
Department  of  Edueatlonv  , 
' Special  Education  Section  v   f  t 

P2RS0KNEL-  SXLARIE6  f 


f 65-104.  - 


under' contract         .  "»              *  *\          ■        -  ■ 

'     •  4 
KAkE  0T  TE ACKER 

VOC 
ED 

01*-*  FUNDING  RESOURCE*- 

UENfiTH 
OF  TIME 

vdma** 

RATE*** 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 

leave' 

*  BLXtfK 

TITLE 
I 

TITLE 
XII' 

TITLE 
VI 

DVR 

OTHER 

i 

— 

7 

t 

~^  t"" 

i 

* 

.  0  TOTAL 

B, '  Test hers 


(Part-time,  include*  lupplementa^eachers )    Complete  this  portion  of  the  for* 


Titttttri/  ^rart-cime ,  mciuotf  fuppi^wnt^«awnc*»/  ~w 
for  teacher*  employed  part-tlpe^and/or  not^nder  confrraci: 


TOTAL 


C.     Aidet  *  Corvpleti 

i  th 

Is  oorf 

tlon  o 

l  the 

form 

tor  e 

ides  empu 

aye  a  *in 

:ne  ntirmn  v*« 

■* 

-A 

— 

'  '    v  ' 

— — —  * 

 ■      f  ' 

TOTAL 

D.    Consultants  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the  formlfor  psrt-rime  consultants  employed  to 


Mororove  the  'hearine  oroer* 

'IB 

* 

7 

■  1 

< 

t 

TOTAL 

lm    Nursed  School  teachers.-  Plesse  complete  this/ portion  of  the  form  for  nursery  school 
»    teachers  employed  fdll  or  part-clme  In  tho,  preschool  hearing-  prosrais.   


TOTAL 


FM  IV-57 


1 


1  * 


Stit#  of  MlnnVtota 
UpirCMnt  of  Education 
Special  Educatioh>Se«tlon 


PZRSONNEL  ^SALARIES  - 
HEARING* IMPAIRED  PROGRAM 

r  . 


<»»•*  2) 


%      .    *     HAKE  OF 

COUNSELOR/ I ND.  TUTOR 

VOC 

CXT^K  FU:.D1NC  KESOURQE*.. 

LENGTH 
OF -TIME 
WORKED** 

kATE*** 

TOTAL  -PUBLIC  " 
SCHOOL  SALARY 

LEAVE 
6  LANK 

TITLE 
I 

TITLE 
III 

TITJi 

DVR 

OTHfcR 

0 

*  v 

■  t 

\*  IP 

f 

^                       >•                        r TOTAL 

*      Pliut  (check  othe/' sources  of  funding*  'If  ."none"  U  apptoprlatt.  please  leave  .blank* 
If  "other"  p^fiti  Indicate.   :  '  ,       ,  •  •   "  v  -4  . 

■  •     ^  V 

*f    Give  amount  :of  time  actually  worked  in  hours,  day*  or  weeks**  DO  NOT  USE  MONTHS,    If - 
full* time  enter  "FULL."  < 

•**  Clva  rate  of  pay*    If  person  vii  employed  by  the  hour  give  hourly  rate ,  if  employe1*  .by 
day  or  week,  *lve  dal^ly  or  weekly  rate*    If  full-time  give  totaH  salary*  . 


V 


%■ 


~    *"».  r 

J  e 


\ 


ERJC  \ 
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'.Stat*.  9t  «lniwf«t« 
OcpcrciMat  of  E*vi*ti©o  „ 
Sp«cl«)  Education1 S«cCion 


•  10. 


PERSONNEL  SAUK  IE  S 
VISUALLY.  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


F63-10fie 
(*gt  I) 


A.    Tebxbers  (Full-time1)    Complete  this  portion  of  the  form  for  teachers  employed  full- 
Xjr*f  under  contract 


*  HAKE  QF  TEACHERS 


VOC 
ED 


CTKZ3  FILING  R7. SOURCE* 


TITLE*  TltLE  t TITLE 
I    f   III'  VI 


DVR 


OTHER 


LENGTH 
OF  TIME 
WORKED** 


RATE*** 


TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


9r 


TOTAL 


B.    Teachers  (Pert-time  includes  supplemental  teacher)    Complete  this  portion 'of  the 


\ 

* 

J 

/ 

» 

-1 

# 

I 

* 

1 ;      *                  ,  • 

i  * 

TOTAL 

C'    Aides  -  Complete  this  portion  of  tile  form  for  sides  employed  In 
projtrsm 

[    *  IP 

the. visually- ha 

♦  t 

ndlcspped 

*  * 

4  * 

0  « 
 J  . 

TOTAL, 

D*  •  Consultants  *■  Complete  thlr  portion  of  the  form  for  pert -time  consultants  employed 


i  1 

m  TqfTAL 

Please  check  other  sources  of  funding*    If  "none"  is  appropriate  please  leave  blank* 
If  ^otber"  please  indicate.  '  '  ■ 

Give  amount  of  time  actually  worked  in  hours,  dsys  pt  weeks*    DO  NOT  USE  ftONTHS.  If 
full-time  enter  "FULL*11     •  ►  ' 

Otve  rate  of  pay.  If  person  was  employed  by  the  hour  give  hourly  rata,  if  employed  by 
day  or  week  five  dally  or  weekly  rSte.    If  full-time  give  totri^felary . 


4V 


ERJC 


FM  IVr59 


•A. 


* 


Stat*  of  MlmttseC* 
Dap*rti»««t  of  Education 
fecial  Education  Section 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
'VISUALLY-HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


F65-ioa*# 

<P«g#  2) 


£.  Breiitisti  -  Complete  this  portion  of  the'  form  for 
»   time  for  the  visually  handlconued  program 


KaKE  OF  BRAILLIST  . 


VOC 
ED 


ut::!u  rwpirs  i:zsource» 


TITLE 
I 


TlTtt 
111 


ElTjTU 


DVR 


CT  HER 


brsllllsts  employed  full  or  part- 


LENCTH 
OF  TIME 
WORKED** 


RATE*** 


TOTAL.  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


*  TOTAL 


V.  Typist*  -  CompUte  this  portion  of  the  form  for  full  or  part-time'  typists  employed 


in  the  visual ly-nat 

KJ1CJ 

tppea  i 

>rograii 

■ 

■  *  

9 

TOTAL 

Readers  for  the  Blind  -  Complete  thia  portion  of  the  form  for  full  or  ^art-time 


'readers  employed  11 

i  th< 

i  visu« 

moicai 

SOI 

r 

* 

* 

t 

* 

-  1 1  w  

 E>  i- 

*    Please  check  other  sources  o/  funding.    If  "none"  ia  appropriate  please  leave  blank. 
If  "other"  pleaae  Indicate./ 

**  Give  amount  of  time  actually  worked  in  hours,  daye  or  weeks.    DO  NOT  USE  MONTHS.  If 
-full-time  enter  "FULL./ 

***Cive  rate  of  pay.    If  person  was  employed  by  the  heart  give  hourly  rate,  if  employed 
by  day  or  week  give  devily  or  weekly  fete.    If  full-time  give  total  salary. 


/ 


4  > 


ERIC 


FMJV-60 

397 


Dvpartaant  ot  Education 

SpccUl  Education  Section  . 

.  *\,""       PERSONAL"  SALARIED  % 

:Sfc  SPECIAL  LEARN  I  KG  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  PROGRAM 

A.  Teaefeera  (full -tine)    Coaplete  thla  portion  of  the  fores  for  taacbera  employed  full-time 


under  contract 
KAME  OF  TEACKER 

voc 

>ED 

-sotker  funding  resowpcz* 

LXNCTH 
OF  TIKE 
WORKED** 

RATE*** 

TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SALARY 

LEAVE 

BLANK 

TITLE 
I 

TlXIJji,  TITLE 

in  i  yx s 

DVR 

OTHER 

.*      v  • 

*t 
i 

► 

 k* 

i 

t 

**>  TOTAL 

B.  Teachers  (Part-time  Include*  supplemental  tethers)    Complete  this  portion  of  the 
form  for  teachers  employe^  part-tl»ae  and/oi\  not  under  contract 


TOTAL 


«         -  *  - 

c.  Airfac      Cmolttc  thii  portion  of  the  form 

for  aides  employed  in 

the  SLBP  progra 

m 

»  -* 

) 

» 

e 

TOTAL 

D.  Consultants  -  Complete  this  portion  of  rht  form  for  part-time  consultants  employed 


to  lnnrov*  the  SLBP 

oroftram  *  . 

• 

* — 

-  * 

* 

TOTAL 

v 

i  * 

*    Please  check  other  sources  of  finding*    If  "none"  is  appropriate  please  leave  blank.  ^ 
\i  •'other"  please  indicate.  \  '*  ^        "  #*  ■- 

♦*  Give  amount  of  time  actua  11/  worked  in  hours,  days  or  weeke*    DO  NOT  WE  HCOTHS.  yC~ 
full-time  enter  "FULL".  ^  *  '* 

♦♦♦Give  rate  of  pay.  -  If  person  was  employed  by  the-hour  give  hourly  rate,  if  employed  by 
day  or  week  give  daily  or  weekly  roate.    If  full-time  give  total  eelery. 


ERLC 


FM  IV-6 


m 


*  7 


State  pi  #iim+«*C«< 
DepartMnt  of  Education 

Spatial  Education  Section 


r^3 


r6*-l08af 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
ROME  AND  HOSPITAL  PROCRAH 


A,.Tejechers  (Full-time)    Complete  this  portion  of  tht  farm  for  tescher(s)  employed 

*      fvll-tlree  under  contract    ■  


NAttE  OT  TEXCHER 


I    OTKER  HJNDINC  RESOURCE* 


VOCI  TITLE 
ED  !  1 


TITLE 
III 


TITLE 
VI 


DVR 


OTHER 


LENCT 
OF  TI] 
WORKED** 


I&* 


RATE*** 


tCTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHgOL  ^A^ARY 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


TOTAL 


B.*  Teacher  (Part-time  includes  supplemental  teachers)  Complete  CM*  portion, of 
for  tjeachera  employed*  part- time  ind/or  not  undtr  contract 


orm 


TOTAL 


C.  Aides  ^yCooplet*  this  pdrtlpn  of  the  form  for  aides  employed  In  the  home,  and  hospital 


\ 

TOTAL 

D.  Consultants  *  Complete  thla  portion  of  tha  form  for  part-time  conaultanta  employed 


TV  « 

1  ^ 

>  »  a 

I 

'  e 

TOTAL 

 J  

*    Please  chack  other  aourcaa  of  funding.    If  "nooeM  Is  appropriate  plaasa  laava  blank* 

Clva  amount  of  t lnte  actually  worked  In  hours t  deye  or  weeks*  ■  Dg  NOT  USE  HOKTKS.  If 
full-time  enter  "FULL.  *  - 

***Give  rata  of  pay.  If  parson  teas  employed  by  tha  hour  give  hourly  rete,  if  employed 
♦     »y  day  or  week  give  dally  or  weakly  rata.    If  fell- time  give  eelery* 


FM  IV-62 

399  /• 


t 


$t*  f  •*  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 

%    -  / 


W^ME  Or  DIRECTOR 


tt3-n>a* 
(Peg*  i%. 


'rsqnnel  sauries 
£r  essential  personnel 


.  Director  of  Special  Eotfcetio/.  Complete  this  portion  of  the  for*  for  the  person 
employed  full-time  as/over-aHl  supervisor  of  ;peclal_*^cat { on         |  ■  


orrgR  f^iuy 

TIJCE  TITLE  Til 


KJSOURCK* 


III 


ITU 
VI 


DVR 


OTHER 


LENGTH 
OF  TIKE 
WORKED** 


RATE*** 


TOTAL  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL*  SALARY 


LEAVE 
BLANK 


B.  Superior  -  Ce«p  let  </t  his*  portion  of  the*  form  for  persons,  es^loyed  as  eupervlsor 

of  a  specif lc/dlsapmty  area  of  the  special  education  proRram  ,  , —    *  s 

h*QCj  i  / 

Area  "   7  £  i  .  ,  ■  -    \ 


t»a*e 
Area 


TOTAE' 


employed  as  focac 

/          '  / 

-  1  3 

lonai 

ao^usi 

:menc  c 

:ooroii 

i 

N 

^  r-r-                                              -  ' 

/                                                               *  TOTAL 

•; 

4 

0.  ScHool/Psyehologi«tt  -  Complete  ^thl*  portion  of  the  form  for  psychologist!  employed 

under /cone ract  fcr  the  special  education  program**   

f     ■  / 

,   

/  / 

/  v 

— ■  r — *  s — r"  r  . 

TOtAL 

El.  School  Social  Workers  -  Complete. this  portion  of  the  form  for  school  social  workers 
I       'employed  under  contract  for  the  special  education  program 


TOTAL 


F.  Social  Work  Aides  -  Complete  ,thts  portioK^of  the  form  for  aides  employed  full  or  part-tin 
In  the  social  work  program  for  special  education  Sw 


9 

ERJC 


TOTM. 


FM  IV-6J 
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J 


Stat*  »fv *!»••••*• 
DcpArtMUt  #1  M»c*ciM 
S$>«c**l.  Education  Section 


/ 


PERSONNEL  SALARIES 
OTHER  ESSENTIAL  PERSONNEL 


C.  Regional  Consultant 


Complete  thl.  portion  of  the  tor.  for  person.- employed  under  the  ^ 


▼  <riv  vt  <k«mri*\  Education  R~~lon«l  Consultant  prottfm  

ot:*:k  funding  iu:scurce* 

UrtCTH 

TOTAL  PUBLIC, 
SCHOOL  SAURY 

LEAVE  4 
BLANK  t 

1HCI0NAL  CONSULTANT 

VOC 

to 

TIT12 

I 

TITi-C 

nx, 

TITLE 
VT 

DVR 

OTHER 

OF  TIME 
WORKED** 

RATE*** 

t 

I  u 

*    Pl«..e  check. ether  sources  of  fundli«r  If  "none"  U  sppreprl.te  ple/se  U*v^  bl.i*. 

If  «©th«r"ple«se  Indicate.  .  ' 

**  Civ  ..ount  ortlwlctuail,  worked  lir  hour.,  day.  or  weeks.    DO  NOT  USE  MONTHS.  - If 

full-tlae  enter ^FULL.*  .  , 

•e*ciw  r.t.  of  p.,.  If  p«r.o«  w.  ewioyd  *  the  W  livo  hWrly  "to,  If  employed  ey 
^ly  or  week  »£.  daily  «  »«kly  rof.    I£  f.Il-tl*.  glv  tfl  "Utp. 

*  i  • 


-2- 


ft 


7 


N 


r 
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Stete'of  Ninneaeta 
Depert*»nt  of  Education  ; 
Special'  Education  Section 


14- 


,  \   '  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

A.  Xquipaent  (List  only  individual  £t«s*  coating  .aore  than  $20.00  each) 


P6^10db 


QUAN- 
TITY 


ill 


Vendor 


Araa  ,o£.  4 
Handicap 


Aaount 
Erocnded 


Laava 

Blank 


J- 


!•  Total  Instructional  Materials  k 

*     Speech    ,  ' "  *  ,  J 

Educabla  Retarded 
Trainable  Retarded, 
•  PhyeicUly-Handicapped 
Hearing*  lopaireo*  * 
,  ^  itua  1  ly-  Icpa  i  red 
,  Special  Learning  Behavior  Problems 
^oaebound 
\         Other  Essentia  1  Personnel 


C.  Total  Expendable  Supplies 
Speech 

Educable  Retarded 
Trainable  Retarded 
Physics  1 ly* Handicapped 
Hearing-  Inpaired 
Visuatly-lcp«ir«* 
, '   Special  Learning  Behavior  Problems 
Kom  bound  i  4 

Other  Essential  Personnel 


TOTAL 


TOTAL 


T0TXL 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  (A+B+C) 
GRAND  TOTAL. 


 =  \ 

 1- 

*            y  * 

I 

« 

 :  <c  

J- 

Liu  tba  araa  of  handicap  tbe  dlaca  of  «<nilpe»ent  vaa  bought  for  1.*.,  Speoch,  EMX,  TMH,. 
tec,  or  Ch«  g£*ctftc  other  aaaentlAl  person.  Flaaea  llac  all  w«Jor  aqulowant  tbgathar 
la  cactgorlaa,  l.a.,  all  BUR  togeChar,  TMH  tcgathar  and  ao  on. 


9 

ERIC 
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/ 


State  of  Minnesota 
Department  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 


H7. 


EXA  HI  NATIONS 


r63-iosc 


"a.  Psychological -Testing 
»  NOTE 


This  portion  of  the  forn  should  be  completed  onW  for  psychologists  employed 
on  a  "piecework"  basis.    Part  and  Full-tia*  psychologists  employed  for  any  /  J 
amount  of  service  should  *e  reported  on  the  "Other  Essential  Personnel11 
salaries 'portion  of  this  form.  \  • 


*  f 
NAKE  Or  PSYCHOLOGIST 

ARIA  OP 
HANDICAP* 

NUUB£R  OF 
PUPILS 
'EXAMINED 

LEKCTH 
OP  TIME 
WORKED** 

TOTAL  PUBLIC « 

SCHOOL  SAURY 

LEAVE 

1  BLANK 

•  v      .  •  . .  ■ 

• 

i 

* — 

- 

V   1—  

i  ' 

ft 

~       J                                                  f  TOTAL 

—  B .  Medical  Examinations 


 H  ;  1 

NAXE  0f|  ^DICAL  DOCTOR 

i 

« 

*          "t                        '              1  TOTAL 

•   

NEUROLOGISTS  01 

OTHt'k  KEDK>L  PERSONNEL 

(Indicate) 

1  * 

—          ■  "         .—  -  -.1  

-# —  * 

1 

t  t 

•     /,  TOTAL" 
•                                          I  •.             (A+B)  GRAND  TOTAL 

*   List  area  of  handicap  tin  which  the  children  tested  were  diagnosed,  i.e.',  speech,  EMR, 
SLBPt  etc.  v 

State  in  either  days  or  hours.  The  maxlnum  time  allowed  ls~?Y  hours  or  one-half  i%) 
day  per  pupil  examined. 
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State  or  Minnesota 
Dcp»rtPent  of  Education 
Special  Education  Section 


-18- 


CONTRACTS  FOR  SERVICES 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 


PLEASE  DO  Nfr?  INCLUDE  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  PERSONNEL, '  e.g. ,  MENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS,  PSYCHOID  I STS  •  * 
SOCIAL  WORKERS.  -ETC.    (This  form  j^s  for  contracted  services  for  individual  hand a  capped* chil- 
dren only* )  ' 

X 


•  1 

1                                                                                         *  1 

ft 

I 

STATE  USE  ONLY        ^  1 

.  CONTRACTING     *  1 

AGENCY             t  .  STUDENT  NAME 

NO.  OF  DAYS 
MEMBERSHIP 

AGE 

- 

AMOUNT 

EXPENDED 

LEAVfi     j    LEAVE  LEAVE 
BLANK     i    BLANK     i  BLAiNK 

r 

i 

v  , 

] 

r 

1 

% 

* 

* 

• 

u 

» 

* 

4_ — _ 

h  H 

* 

# 

 1 

i 

.....  1 

• 

... 

r>  —  

1. 

i 

i 

-  _L_ 

9 

ERIC 


67. 


I  I  ,11.-  VI  A  iE^trA       ,i,»UMti  til 
NOTIFICATION  Of  PROJf  Cf  ;iU<)Gf  1  AI'l*KOVAL 


Pre  j«c  t  ft.\.s,Mr- 


10673 


Pu^iTiiie       Toward      equa te_Ana  1  %■  9 1  s  and  Treatment 


J*soc<  D.iu.vt    »-.bcr      999     putnct  ^an>i  _  ?\  en  tjvo-od_S  chaol_  Dl  st  rjc  tj_  plenty  wood,  Nn    $1111    Utas  ca  _  CoJ 

funfo  fio-T^^y  Year        197$  Bcptomng Sate-  Aug  16 f_l 97^ EndmjDate  June  l$r  197$  ^  

Tittc  Vt  P^di  AfprovcJ:  $21  ,120  Date  Approved     April  13i   197k  ,  „  :  s 


I 

f 
72 


i 

I 

SO  . 


ERIC; 


Amendments- 

Tout  originally  approved: 

Changr 

Revised  amount  approved: 


Signature: 


ACCOUNT 
CLASSIFI- 
CATION 

ITEM* 

m 

TITLE  VI  ' 
FUNDS 



STATE 
AIOS 

LOCAL' 
FljNOS 

1 

OTHER  .  1 
FuNiOS 

TOT, 

/ 

Professional  Salaries 

fti  «J  Ann  N/ 

000 

\  71  CVCNB* 

Consultants 

'  (1$  days  at  $100 /day) 

* 

1,020 

2io.w  . 

Teacher  Aides 

*  4,000 

.  6,000 

\p4ooo 

140.1WW 

Clerical 

Instructional  Supplies  *nd 
Materials 

5,000 
1,000  ■ 

500 

Stfi^ff  Travel 

-  1,200 

Telephone 

1,000 

\oo© 

i 

Equipment 

2,500 

t 

♦ 

* — 1 — - 

^  TOTALS 

621.120 

*H8,t00_ 

406 


r 


KFOORD  OV  OBLTQATTOW*  A*P  PAVMHfTS 


»                              i  ■  ■  ■  1 

Data 

*P.0./Cv  4  Vendor 

• 

Jlect.  # 

A^g  17 

P.0,#  001  f 

1230 

Jag  \9 

P,0.#  002        /  *  " 

1230 

Aug  20 

P.0.#  003 

21*0  *2oo 

Aug  20 

p.o.#  OOJ*. 

1230 

Aug  22 

p.o.#  005 

1230  . 

Aug  £2 

.P.0.#  006 

21|0#266 

Aug  23- 

P.0.#  007 

21+D.266 

Aug  29 

■    P.0*#  008 

1230 

Aug  30 

<?•#  0001 

210*2 

Aug  30 

C.#  0002 

'210  #2 

Aug  30 

C.#  0003  . 

210  *2 

Aug  30 

C.#  OOOfc 

t 

210*6 

Aug  30 

c.#  0005 

210*6 

Aug  3Q 

4 

*.  C.#  0006 

210*6 

Aug  31 

P.0.#  009 

1230 

Sept  2 

P.0»#  010 

2l{0.266 

Sept  2 

P.O.#  on 

21|0.266 

Seot  5 

C.#  0007 

250.8 

Sept  9 

C.#  0008/ 

6l|0.U 

Sept  13 

C.#  0009 

210.2 

Sept  13 

C.#0Q10, 

210.2 

Seot  13 

C.#  0011 

210.2 

Sept  13. 

C.#  001? 

•  P.O.  -  purebtalag  eHker 
'  C.  .  eleetfr 

210^6 

Amount 

♦870 

532  . 

4 

Jg0  ".540 
130 
1*25 
300  • 

5i*o 
225 
)5oo 
Uoo 

1)00 

2&  • 

250 

250 

80 

75 

6d 

100  ' 
120 
500 
Uoo 

1)00 

iio 


PM  IV-70  *  * 


ERIC      •  407 


Pete 

•apt  13. 
Sent  13 
c4nt  17 
Sapt  19 
SeDt  23 
Sept  25 
Sept  30 
Sept  30. 
Sept  30> 
Sep't-^  30 
SeDt  30 
«*ept  30 
Oct  1 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oot 
Oct 
Oct  8 
Oct. 10 
Oct  10 
Oct  15 
Oct  15 

Oct  i5 
Oct  15 
Oci  15 

Oot  15 
Oot  18 
Oot  19 


2 
3 
3 
3 
k 
k 
k 


?.o./c.  # 

c;#  0013 

c.#  ooiu 
c.#  ooi5 

C.#  0016 
C,#  00 1> 
C.#  0018' 
C.#  0049 
C.#  0020 
C.#  0021 • 
C,#  0022 
C.#  0023 
C.#  0021* 
C.#  0025 
C.*  0026 
C.#  0027 
C.#  .0028 
C.#  0029 
c#  0030 
c.#  0031 
c.#  0032 
C.#  003*3 
c.#  0031* 

C.t  0035 
C.#  0036 
C. if  0037 
C.#"0038 
C.#  0039 
C.#  00i|0 

c.#  oou 

C.#  001*2 

c.#  001*3 


Vendor 


Acct.  # 


Amount  % 


^210.6« 

210v6  #  , 

^250 

250.8  - 

1O0 

1230  H' 

750 

1230 

132 

21*0.266 

330 

210.2 

500 

210.2 

\  i*oo 

210.2 

400 

210.6 

» 

250  . 

210.6 

250 

210.6 

250 

21P.266 

51*0 

250.8 

100  ^ 

1230, 

125 

21*0.266 

'300 

1230 

40 

250.2 

60 

250  .2 

.60 

250.2 

60 

61*0.4 

70 

1230 

75 

21+0.266 

60 

210.2 

500 

210.2 

1*00 

210.2 

1*00 

* 

210.6 

250 

210.6 

250  . 

210,6  1 

1250 

250.8 

100 

2J|0.266 

75 

1M  17-71 

408- 


•  0  D*t>  F.O./C.  M     Vendor  Acct.  #  Amount 

.  f       *     Oct  30       C.I00U4  2X0.2/  #5oo 


pot -30       C.#0045  ;21o;2    •  ^° 

dot  30    '  :C#  0Ql£  .  ?10-2        K  UpO 


Oct  «30  '  »C.#  001*7 
Oct  30 


210.6  250 


*C.#  00^8  _         210*6  *  '  250. 

f       ■     <.  ■•          Oot  30     v  C.#  001*9  ,  210.6  255 

"          Nov^   /c.#  005O-  '  £   ,  2$0.2  V* 

7-         "     Nov    7       C#005l*  ^  25CT.2    -  25 

.    Nov,ll       C.#  0052-  /            '          •'•        !     „       61*0.14. .  82. 

Nov  w  "  c,#  0053  •  -  4 " :  1.230      ~ , ,  uoo 

•           Nov  15     '  C'.#  0051;  •  «  210.2-  5Q0 

Nov  15  /   -C.#  0055  '                      ,  210.2  IW  \ 

-'   Nov  15.      'C.#.  0056  .  210.2   >  UOO 

Nov  1*5       C.#  0057  ,      ,  210.6      .  '  250 

*-Nov  15      c.#oo5S."     .  ,  210.6  250 

.  '  *  -  Nov  1^     c.#  0059  •  -jio.6  .250 

Nov  19       C#  0060  *  #250'8..   '  l0°. 

Hpv  20        C.#  0061  '    *                      '  1230  120 

C.f  0062  "21*0.266  210 

C.#  0063  .  •       '  '              ,  .  .     210.2  500  „ 


Nov  27 
Nov  29 

Nov  2/  ^  ,C.#  00614.'     >              /                \          '         210*2  ^ 

Nov  .29^       C.#  006$  .      .                ...}                  210.2  1*00 

/-W.0V29..*    C#  004  .    .           •  *•„'                       21P*6'  '  "  2*° 

Nov  29'  -4,0.#'0067  .                                                      210.6  $200 

Nov  29       C.#  Q06B.                                 *      .     .          %  210.6  .    250  * 

Dec  'H      C.#  0069                                           ♦           1230    »  '.     300  . 

^Dec    k'      C#  0070         ^                                           -123°  ?° 

•  m*^  5    '  c.#  0071        *         '*              '•    .     „250.2  ,  35 

Dec  .  5       C.#  0072  ,   •   '    4  0,             '                  250.2  35  ' 


Dec    9       C.#.0073  *  •      :  61*04  7lf 

Dec  10'  '  C.#.d07l*.  '  .**.     250.8  100 


ERJC  .. 


Data, 

.  »>.0./C.  # 

Vend'o^  . 

Aoct.  #  - 

Amount 

Dae  13 

C.#  0075 

4 

210,2 

500 

,Dae  13 
Dae  13 

c.#  007(6^ 

C.#  0077 

210.2 
210:2 

'  1|00 
I4DO  . 

Dac  13  . 

'C.#  ,0078 

° 

,210. 6 

2$0 

Dae  13 

C.#  0079 

210.6 

• 

250 

Dec  13 

C.#  t>080 

210.6 

.250 

Dec  29 

c.#  oo"8i 

* 

210.2 

.500 

.Dec  29 

C.#  0082 

210.2 

UDO 

Dec  29\ 

c.#.  oo33  - 

210.2' 

» 

kpo 

Dec  529 

C.#  0081; 

210.6  / 

250 

Dec  ?9 

c.#  oo85 

210.6 

;  250 

•Dec  29 

C.#  0086 

- 

'  .     .  210.6 

250 

Jan  6 

•C.#  0087 

1230  • 

150  , 

Jan  9 

C.#  0088. 

250.2 

80 

.« Jan  9 

C./  0089 

250.2- 

80  ■ 

*Jan  9^ 

C.#  0090 

250.2 

80 

Jan  13 

C.^009l 

6i*0.1». 

6k 

.Tan  15 

C.#  0092 

210  4? 

500 

Jan  15 

C.#  0093  ' 

210.2  . 

UOO  f, 

Jan  15 

e.#  0094 

210.2 

moo  , 

Jan  15 

.  C.#  0095 

a 

• 

1  210.6 

?5o 

Jan  15 

C.#  0096 

*10.6 

*  250 

Jan  15 

C.#-0097 

• 

210.6 

250 

Jan  20 
Jan  22 . 

C.#  0098  . 
'  'c.#  0099 

k  1230 

•  250.8 

80  ' 
.100 

Ja%  30 

-  C.#  0100 

210.2 

500  ' 

Jan  30 

C.#  0101 

* 

210.2  * 

Uoo 

■   Jan  30 

C.#  0102  - 

• 

210.2 

$00 

.  Jan  30 

C.#  0103 

210.6 

250 

Jan  30 

C.#  0101* 

'210.6  " 

*5o^ 

Jan  30 

c.#  Oio$ 

210.6 

250 

i  ■ 

■  « 

PH  IV-73 

410  v 

*      *     '  a 
•                 a  * 

t 

1 
• 

r 


9 

ERIC 


Data 

P.0.7C.  # 

Vandor 

Feb  6 

c.#  0106 

• 

Feb  10 

'  c.#  0107 

i  ♦ 

Fab  ll| 

c.#  0108 

Feb  1U 

C.#  0109 

taw    1  1. 

Feb 

C.#  01IU 

* 

Fab  Ik 

c.#  0111 

* 

C^S  0112 

■ 

Feb  111 

row 

c.#  0113 

Feb  28 

cv#  01114. 

Fab  ?8 

C.#  0ll£ 

Feb  28 

C*  0116' 

- 

C.if  0117 

9   P*b  ?fi 
row  cu 

r  #  01&8 

• 

Feb  28 

C.#  0119 

War  6 

C.#  0120 

Mar^R 

C.#  0121 

■  • 

Mar  Ik 

C.#  0l£2 

• 

*  "V 

1 

Mar  111 

C.#  0123 

»  Mat*  1  It 

C.#  012k 

C.#  0125. 

*Mar  H4. 

C.J  0126 

*      *  * 

0.4  0127 

Mar  29 

c.#  0128 

war  28 

C.#  0129 

Mar  29  * 

c.#  oijo 

.    Mark  28 

c.#  0131 

'              .         *  t 

Mar  28 

C.#  0132 

w  « 

•jt  - 

Mar  28 

C,#  0133 

il             *               •  *» 

Apr    3  • 

.Apr  1U 

? 

.  C.#  0135 

•  -  v.  «? 

1 

4 

FM  IV-74 

-> 
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i 


Acct.  # 

-  250.2 
-  61*0  .1* 
■210.2 
«10.2 
210.2 
*  210  .-6 
210.6 
210  i  6 
210.2 
210.2 

210.2 

«•  f 

-  210.6 
210.6 
210.6 
250.2 

61*0.  tr 
210.2 
210.2 

210.2 
210.6 
210.6 
210.6 
210.2 
210.2 
210.2  ' 
210.6 
210.6 
ZJ0.6 
250..B 
61*0.1*. 


Amount 

20 
86 

500 
1*00 
1*00 
250  . 
''  250 
250 
500 
1*00 

1*0.0 

250 

250 

250 

160 
♦  81 
500 
1*00 

Uoo 
250  • 
.  250 
250 
500 
I400 

1*00 
2$0 
2$0 
250 
100 
.*  78^ 


Date 

-  F.Q./C.  # 

'     Arm    1  C 

^pr  xp 

y#jr  uxpo 

**Apr  xp 

Aor  xp 

r  *i<  fti  lA. 

Ira*   1  £  . 

Apr  ip 

V»TT  VA^7 

-   ADr    I p 

r  if  m  iin 

Ollil 

Apr  30 

Ihm  OA* 

Aur  JO* 

P  if 

\*%W  vim 

Aor  30 

Apr  3» 

C*f  0145 

r 

Apr  30 

C.vr  Ol^o 

Apr  30 

c»f  014,7 

*pr  >x 

C  S  01  hA 

"•7  P 

r  4  miiQ 

Maw  C 

nay  p 

O  if  Cf\ 
%#1f  OlpO 

nay  p 

U»jf  Uxpx 

nay  y 

*     r  if  m  £9 

May  1? 

c.#  0153  . 

nay  x> 

p    if   A 1  <).  ^ 

« 

nay  ip 

WW  trlPP 

nay  ip 

r  if  m 

nay  ,ip 

*     O  if  fti  C*f 

nay  xp 

r  if  m  CA 

Mi*  i  c 

nay  ip 

^•*r  uirpv 

MftY  PO 

fVif  ft  T  Aft 

4  C  J  ftlAl 
wir  uxox 

Hay  30 

C.jff  0162 

May  30 

c.#  6163 

May  30 

C.#  0161{ 

May  30 

C.#  0165 

Vendor 


Acct.  #  Amount 


210.2 

210.  a 

210.2 
„ 210.6 
210  .6 
210.6 
■  210.2 
210.2 
210.2 
210.6 
^210.6 
210.6 
250.8 
250.^ 
250.2 
250.? 
250.8 
61(0  .U 
210.2 
210.2 
210.2 
210.6 
210.6 
210.6 
250.8 
210.2 
'  210.2 
'  210.2 

2ib.6 

210.6 


500 
uoo 

2(00 

250 
250 
250 
500 
Uoo 

0 

250 
250 
250 

$100 

20 
20 
20 
100 
92 
500 
1(00 
1*00 
250 
256 
250 
100 

500 
Uoo 

1(00 
250 

250 


urn 

P.O./C.  #  Vendor 

* 

A'cct.  # 

Amount 

**y  30 

c;#  0166 

•  210,6 

250 

June  2 

C,#  0167 

• 

250. #> 

100  t 

June  5 

C.f  0168 

* 

250.2 

June  JJ 

c.#  0169 

* 

- 

250.2, 

June  9 

c.#  0170  * 

6ho.li 

104 

June  !$> 

0171 

• 

210.2 

500  . 

June  15 

C.#  0172^ 

* 

210.2 

liOO 

* 

June  15 

C.#  0173 

210.2  • 

1)00 

June  1$ 

C.#  0174  • 

'  '  21,0.6 

250 

June  15 

C.#  0175 

.  210.6 

'250 

June  15 

c.#  0176  • 

'  210.6 

%50 

A  4 


r  - 


Prcjetl  Number 

"        — ^ 

School  District  Number 


i 

Picket  Title* 


(Title  VIA  tSCA,  ,MOtn:m'alJ 
NOTtfiCATtON  0*  PROJECT  3UO0ET  APPROVAL 


District  Njnic^ 


fi.AtU  from  Fisca*  V 


9C 


Bcgtnnmgttatc: 


_CmfiniDate: 


Title  VI  rtmdt  Apfj'OVtJ: 


pate  Approved* 


t 

ACCOUNT 
CLASSIFI- 
CATION f 

ITEM 

•  » 

TITLE  VI 
FUNDS 

STATE 
AIDS 

( 

LOCAL 

FUNDS 

OTHER 

FUNOS 

TOTAU 

»                    •  » 

V 

r 

«# 

a  ■ 

*•   <  S3 

*                  •           •  ♦ 
-  * 

• 

% 

* 

•  * 

*  ~v 

*  * 
*  • 

* 

i    <  ■ 

1 

\ 

*     4  ✓ 

1 

,/  » 

1 

/ 

> 

\ 

« 

A 

/ 

* 

* 

r 

* 

* 

/  '  -                      •  TOTALS 

• 

*  * 

* 

1 

V       Amendments*                                  ./  . 

Sijnatun:    -  -  ■  — » 

Revised  amount  approvtjJ: 


415 


I 


Hk£QUIREU  RtADING 
'      Claim  Procpss 


DB»lCr».   •  /-  5BS  FCttM  T  / 

>~LtK  State  »rvd  Local  Bi™ont«rv-Sccory1  %rr  Arilusfd  Halrt-ctmnce  Coot  And  Authorised 
Vfr^a  Tuition  Knto  Per  PunlV  Unit  In  Aver*.??  D«tW  Kwbcrr.hip  ■ 

l)Total  Maintenance  Expense  '  '.  »  .  .  .  •••••• 

(Line  700,  Column  1  +  Colunn  2  +  Column  10) 


2)Adjustment  fox  Student  Activities  I  

(Enter  the  smaller  of  2a  or  2b;  if*  NO  2b,  cntor  2a). 
2a)Student  Activity  RECEIPTS—    *  . 

(Line  023,  Colunn  1  +  Column  2)  S 

2b)Student  Activity  DISBURSEMEJTO— 


(Line  680,  Column  1  +  Column  2)  K 


3)  Receipts  for  Cooperative  Programs  from  Other  Districts  ....  $_ 

(Lines  071,  0tZ,  075  *  076,  Column  1  +  Column  2) 

4)  Receipts  from  Minnesota  School  District  Reimbursement       •  .  .  $. 

(Line  071,  Column  1  +' Column  2) 

5)  Receipts  from  Sale  of  Materials  and  .Supplies  

(Line  Hi,  Column  1  +  Colunn  2) 

6)  Rec«ipts  from  Sale  of  Lunches    .  .  #  • 

(Line  115;  Column  1  +  Column  2}  m 

7)  Reeeipts  from  Abatements  (Maintenance  Refunds)  

(Line  119,  Column  1  +  Column  2)  . 
S)Spring  Primary  Salaries  '..../♦  


(Line  518,  Column  1)  '  \  t 

9)State,  Local  and  Federal  Total  Adjusted  Maintenance  Cost  .  »  

(Line  1  above  minus  sm  of  Lines  2  through  8  above) 

10)  ?ederal  General  and  Food  Services  Expenditures  ,  •  .  •  .  *  

(Line         Column  5)  '  m  *  * 

11)  State  and  Local  Total  Adjusted  Maintenance  Cost  •  *  

(Line  9  above  minus  Line  10  above)  -  v 

12)  Total  Resident  and  Nonresident  Rupil  Units  in  A.D.M.,  Kg  through  Grade  12    .  .        _  .  \ 

(P29-6  SUI^ART,  Sun  of  A6e,  B3e  and  C8d)         •  *  *  t 

13) STATE  AMD  LOCAL  ADJUSTED  MJINT3:A»ICB  COST  PER  P.U.  IN  A.O.K    ,  

(Line  11  above  divided  by  Line  12  above)  

U)State"  Local  and  Federal  Other  Authorised  Expenditures  (U»  +  Ub  +  14c)  .  .  .  $ — ,  

14a)State,  Local  and  Federal  Transportation  Expenditures  .  .  :    $   A 

(Line  630,  Col.  1  +  2  +  10)  plus  (Line  800,  Col.  3) 

minus  (Una  SO,  Col.  3)  »inus  (Line  119,  Col.  3)  ^ 

minus  (Line  7*0,  Col.  3)        -         '       _  . 
Ub)State,  Local  arid  Federal  CapltaV Outlay  Expenditures  ^.  ,    I  >  

(Line  740,  Col.  1  +  2  +  10)  plus,  (Line  800,  Col.  5) 

minus  (Line  80,  Col.  5)  minus  (I^ne  130,  Col,  5>  , 
Uc)Statc,  Local  and  Federal  Dctft  Serves  Expenditures  .  .  .  .    *  —  

(Line  750,  Col.  r  +  2  +  10)  plus  (Line.  800,  Col.  7)  -  * 

minus  (Line  Dllt  Col.  3)  ainus  (Line  80,  Col.  7)  minus  ^  •  .  * 

*  (Line  U0,  Col.  7)  and*  minus  (Item  66,  p.  12,  P29-2a) 

15)rBSCRAL  Other  Authorized  Expenditures  (15a  +  15b  +  15c)    .  .  .  .  ;  

15»)Federal  Transportation  Expenditures  (Line  COO,  Col.  6)  .  .   I  "  , 


15b)Pederal  Capital  Outlay  Expenditures  (Line  COO,  Col.  7)  .  .  $_ 


15o)Federal  Debt  Service  Expenditures  (Line  COO,  Col.  8)  .  .  .    $  — 

16) STATE  AND  LOCAL  Other  Authorized  Expenditures  *- 

(Lin©  14  above  minus  Line  15  above)  *     .  ' 

17) STATE  AMD  LOCAL  OTHER  AUTHORIZED  EXFKNDITURES  PER  P.E.  In  A. P.M. 


ERIC 


(Line  16  above  divided  by  Line  12  above)  *  | 

lfl)Total  Stato  and  Xocal  Authored  Tuition  Rvto  Per  P.U.  in  A.D.K*  for  1973-74  .  « 


* 


Required  reading 

Claim  Process' 


'5  ' 


STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
FttfcAL  SERVICES  SECTION 


F  24  4*  i%  74i 


REQUEST  FOB  ADVANCE 
,  *OR  REIMBURSEMENT 


1    FEDERAL  PROGRAM 


>3.  TYPEl  OF  PAYMENT  REQUE5TEO 

a.  Q  ADVANCE  b  U  F'NAL 

U  REIMBURSEMENT  □  PARTIAL 


6,  NAME  OF  GRANTEE  ORGANIZATION 


STftECTNO  AND  NAME 


CHY 


STATE 


ZIP  CODE 


4   p  AS  IS  OF  REPORT 


2   STATE  PROJECT  NO 


^   5  Program  Fundi  Approved 


)  PERIOD  COVERED  (Month.  Day.  Y—r}- 
FROM'  II  I  I  TO 


See  rmm  skit  for  inrtructiom. 


8  COMPUTATION  QF  AMOUNT  REQUESTED 


J 


a   Tout  program  outlay!  to 
data  at  of 

$ 

b   LESS  Non-Federal  there  of 
program  outlay* 

c.  Nat  program  outUBt 

'  '  V 

d.  Total  receipts 

a   Cart  on  Hand  end  of  period 

t.  Estimatad  net  cash  outlays 
for  advance  period 

t   Federal  cart  now 
requested  £ 

h  Monthly  advance  requirements 
M>  Itt  month 

/      (21  2nd  month 

(3)  3rd  month 

J  •  1  

V 


g  CERTIFICATION  l  certify  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
tfo  report  i*  true  m  ell  r aspects  and  that  e«  disbursements  have  been  made 
for  the  porpoaei  and  eor^ftom  0«  the  grant 


NAME 


"tTtle 


SIGNATURE  OF  AUTHORIZED  OFFICIAL 




TELEPHONE 

ARC A CODE 

NUMBER 

EXT* 

5ATI  rWORT  IS  SUBMITTED 

i 

\ 

FOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  USE  ONLY 


THAN 

A64 


VENDOR  NUMBER 


INVOICE  NUMBER 


TYPE 

V 


ORGANIZATION 


gca  no 


OBJECT 

716 


BUB  ACT 


BUFF 

,  01 


OEPT  f  O  /FIELD  OROER  NO 


AMOUNT  OP  INVOICE 


SUBT*$*  . 


COST/CLIENT  QOOC 


FED  REV 


I  h*r«by  certify  thJii  me  eoodt  O'  m*t«ti»i»  eoversftby       datm  Mv*  «o 
•pee ted  and  received  Of  me  terv»e«s  H#v«  r>een  oeHormert  Atm  tn  *cco'fi*nc« 
«m«  epee*  fketlem  end  ere  »n  proper  ntrrw  kmi  emeu*u       aurt*v.  e«o 
peement  Pxroee*  h  nereenr  reepmmenoed 


roHS  ASBIS*  R#P  NO 


DEPT  AUTH  BIONATUM 


FM  IV-.81 
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1)  Federal  Program  ■  enter  source  of  funding  e.g.  ESEA  I  III  VI 

2)  Number  assigned  by  SEA 

3)  Check  appropriate  box 

4)  N/A 

5)  Enter  total  funds  approved.  (Program  Funds  Only)  * 

6)  Self  explanatory 

7)  Enter  month,  day  and  year  of  beginning  &  ending  dates  for  which  report  is  prepared.  * 

8)  a.     Total  disbursements  to  date  same  as  hne(e)  Financial  Status  report  . 
b.     Enter  disbursements  paid  from  sources  other  than  grant.  Lmetf^foaTtcttf 

.    c.     Line  a)  minus  line  b)  same  as  line  (g)  Financial  Status  Report.  % 

d.  Total  cash  received  under  this  yant.  *   t,'  *, 

e.  Line  c)  minus  line  d)  when  line  c  js  greater  than  line  d  cash  available  woufef  be\a  negative  figure. 
I  Indicate  by  using  parentheses.  1     \  * 

f.  Enter  estimated  cash  requirements  for  advance  4>eriod  total  of  Ij^e  h  ijejns  f?2-3.  If  this  is  a 
reimbursement  only  grant  do  not  enter  this  line.  .  «  \ 

g.  Total  lines  e  &  f,  ',  *       5  ^ 
Enter  breakdown  by  month,  amount  entered  on  line  f  * 


9)    Certification  must  be  signed  by  Authorized  official  indicated  on  grant  approva^ 


Financial  Status  Report  must  accompany  this  request.  A  separate  report  must 'be  pn 
program.  Submit  original  and  three  copies  to. 

Minnesota  Department  of  Education 
Tiscal  Services 
Capitol  Square  Bldg. 
t  550  Cedar  St. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 


for  each 


Due  Date:    Request  for  Advance 

Not  less  than  Quarterly,  within  15  days  after  the  end  of^each  Quarter. 
Request  for  reimbursement 

May  be  made  monthly,  quarterly,  or  annually  whenever! 
a  claim. 


isbursements  are  sufficient  to  warrant 


ERJC 


FM  IV-82 
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STATE  Of  MINNESOTA  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
FISCAL  SERVICES  SECTION 

F  24  SO  IS-74>> 

FINANCIAL  STATUS  REPORT 

*  * 

1.  Project  Tide  f 

  / 

2  Stetaf»ro|e«No.r 

&-f  

X  Name  and  Addrese  of  Grantee  Organization  v 

 *  

X  Proita  Funds  Appr 

4  Fme4  Report 

6.  Soucceof  fim^/nsM**  •  , 

6.  Project  to«od4Mojiib>r^?Wr 


FROM  i 


•TO 


7.  Report  tenod  (Month.  Day.  Year) 
FROM  •  I  j  |T0 


-J— i — M 


a  Seetuaof  Funda 

PROGRAMS   FUNCTIONS  -  ACTIVITIES 

■  -rflnf 

** 

# 

U 

m 

m 

* 

To**        .  >3 

a ...  -'v - 

«.  Tttai  outlaw  prewomiy  reported 

-  . 

• 

0.  Total  program  outlay*  this  pariod 

- 

— 4  

c.  LESS 

f»'»»Mn  «rtB0ma  credits 

 A-i  

d  Nat  program  outlays  th*i  pariod 

i — * 

a  Total  program  outlay  to  data 

f  LESS  Non  Federal  snare  of 
proff  *m  outlays 

g.  Total  Federal  start  of  program 
Outlays  ^ 

h  Total  unpa«d  obligations 

f 

».  LESS  Non-Federal  inert  of 
unp»d  obligations 

/  - 

I                         *  . 

I   Fader**  shara  of  unpa.d  obligations 

k  Total  Ftdar«l  share  of* outlays 
and  unpaid  obligations 

l  Total  Fedarai  funds  author  iztd 

m  Unobligated  baianot  of  Ftdarei 
funds 

9  lnd*reci  Ex  pans*  a,  Typa  of  Rata  fM§r*  boml 
I""]  Restricted  Unrastrictad 


b  Hate 


d  Total  Amount 


c  B*»t 


a  Fedarai  Share 


10  Certification  - 1  certify  that  to  the  beat  of  my  knowtadge  and  belief  th*s  report  rt  correct  and 
eompiate  and  that  aM  outlay*  and  unpaid  obligations  era  /or  the  purpose  eat  forth  m  the 
grant  award  documents 


Titla 


Area  Code  4 


Signature  pf  Authprtied  Oiftctel 


lumber 


Ext 


Data  Report «  Submitted 


Sea  reverse  ttda 
for  instructions 


INSTRUCTIONS:  «  , 

One  copy  of  this  report  to  accompany  Request  for  Advance  or  Reimbursement.  *      *  f 

1)  Enter  project  lit!c 

2)  Enter  Stnic  assigned  number. 

3)  Enter  total  project  approval. 

4)  Check  appropriate  box. 

5)  Enter  source  of  funding.  "  > 

6)  Enter  month,  day  and  year  of  beginning  and  ending  period  of  Grant. 

7)  Enter  month, .day  and  year  of  beginning  and  ending  dales  for  which  report  is  prepared. 

PLEASE  READ  BEFORE  COMPLETING  ITEM  the  purpose  of  vertical  columns  (1)  thYougfv  (5)  is  to 
provide  financial  data  for  eacfeProgram,  function,  and  activity  in  a  project  budget  as  approved  by  Grunt  or 
Agency. 

For  Grants  pertaining  to  a  single  Grant  Program  which  does  not  require  a  functional  or  activity 
classification  enter  under  Column  (1)  the  title  of  the  Program  (e.g.  ESEA  I,  ESEA  I  If  etc)  For  program's 
which  require  a  further  breakdown  by  function  or  activity  use^  columns  (1)  through  (5)  showing  the 
applicable  Functions  or  Activities  in  separate  columns,  *  -f  ^ 

ITEM  8  ■  Status  of  Funds  '  * 

Line  a:    Enter  <he  the  total  outlays  reported  on  line  10(e)  of  the  fast  report.  Show  zero  if  this  is 
,        Initial  report.    '  *  » 

Line  b)    Enter  the  the  total  gross  program  outlays  for  this  period.  For  reports  prepared  m  a  cash 
,       basis,  outlays  are  the  sum  of  Actual  Cash  Disbursements  for  goods  and  services,  the  amount  of 
indirect  expenses  charged,  the  value  of  in-kind  contributions  applied  (if  applicable). 
Line  c)    Income  earned  i  e  Interst,  etc  •  does  not  include  refunds  or  abatements 
Line  d)  -  TotaJ  tines  (b)  and  (c). 

Linee)    Total  lines  (d}  and  (a).  *  £ 

Ltnefl    Enter  the  cumulative  amount  pertaming  to  Non-Federal  Share  of  program  outlays 

included  in  line  (e)  (State,  Local,  or  in  kind  contributions) 

Lineg)  Enter  the  Federal  Share  of  Program  Outlays  •  should  be  the  difference  between  lines  e) 
andf).  "  -  , 

Line  h)    Enter  total  amount  unpaid  obligations,  amounts  owed  for  services  performed  by 
employees,  contractors  and  other  payees  Purchase  Orders  issued  for  goods  and  other  properties. 
*  *  If  this  is  final  report  line  (h)  should  be  ZERO.  / 
*Ltne  i)     Enter  Non  Federal  Share  of  unpaid  obligations. 

Line  j)     Enter  Federal  Share  of  unpaid  obligations  -  line  (h)  minus  line  (i).  > 
Line  k)    Total  Line  {g}  and  (j) 

Line  I)    Total  Federal  funds  approved.  ,  - 

Line  m)  LtnfH)  minus  (k). 

ITEM  9:  Approved  Rate  x  Base  (total  expenditures  less  capital  outlays),  *  total  amount. 

ITEM  10:  Certification  must  be  signed.  ♦ 

REPORT  DUE  Quarterly  ■  Final  Report  due  90  days  following  close  of  Project  Ptriod.  If  all  transactions 
art  not  completed  within  90  day  period  indicate  in  ttme  5  wben  final  report  will  be  received. 


PM  IV-84 
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STATE  OF  MINNESOTA  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  1 
riSCAL  SERVICES  DIVISION 
COMPLETION  REPORT       '  . 


to  be  ,compl 1 1  r  n  nv  si  at  i  ac*  ncv  _ 

Applicant  CdriANoi  ft i4*#»  Cmfc»  * 


Co  Cod. 


Pioyam  todij 


jlcTno. 


1  □  P>o«ra<w  lor  2DS|^i*l  3.CJSpeo«l«r«nu  4  III  ESEA     5  □t.iU  VI       6  QOllWr  run*  ST  AT  t  PRO  J  tcT  NO. 

ctokfrtn  m  wwiiivt  Ibr  urWi  Pari  8  Specify  , 

-low  incorn*  grants  •  and  rural  *  f  .H.A. 

"     area*  ESEA  l\  P#f  t  6    x  *     KhoolJ * 

ecrrinu  i  .  »  P*ft  C  ->  -  —  - 


TOTAL  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  fQfi  THE  PROGRAM  / checked  fx>vt) 

□  preliminary                   D  r,fWl 

-ACCOUNT 
NUMUE'M 

EXPENDITURE  ACCOUNT9  * 

AMOUNT 
APPROVED 

EXPCNOITURES 

EXPl-NQITURES  t 

f\T\ACtt  t  i  IfUflC  It  rvr  .11 

< 

1.  100 

Administration 

 ■  -  -.  m.  „  ,  | 

*  * 

a,  Salaries  fur  Instruction      ^        ^  ^ 

—  

it 

b^  Staff  Travel 

c   Inservice  Education 

 f—                 -  —  - 

♦ 

2.  200 
ln$tru<# 

d   Text  Books 

* 

tion 

e.  Audiovisual  Materials 

f.  School  Library  Books  and  allitther  Library  Expenses 

P 

%  Teaching  Supplies  and  all  other  Expenses  for  Instruction 

o 
u 

J.  »W 

Attendance  Services  z 

li/  

Hi 
fiC 

S 

4.  '400 

HeaKh  Services 

* 

 ^  »^»-  ^ 

5.  500 

Pupjl  TransporJJjw  SerVicef 

 — ■               1  '■  ) 

6.  600 

Operation  of  Plant 

-7.  700 

^lamtenanct  of  Plant  • 

/ 

8.  800 

— :  »        g     «  >  

Fixed<tfar^J 

1=  i  

9.  900 

Food  Services 

* 

/ 

 1  

10.  1000 

Student  Body  Activities 

/  * 
 /  

11.  1100 

 if  

Community  Services      i  ^ 

 a  

12 

SUBTOTAL  (Sum  of  fines  I  thru  ft)                        #  " 

• 

* 

1200 
Capj 

a.  Construction  (vies,  buildinm.  §nd  remodeling)  • 
1210  and  1220»»b.andx    \  - 

# 

Instruction- 

(1)  Educational  Television 

13. 

Ul 

b.  al  Equip- 

<2) Auo*om>ual 

Out-  * 

ment  1230C 

(3)  Ail  other  Instructional  Equipment 

toy 

c  Art  nonjnsX^'onal' Equipment  *1 29©  except  C 

14.  . 

SUBTOTAL  (Sum  of  lines  13a.  b,'*no*cf 

e 

1& 

s 

$Lf0TOTfcAL  DIRECT  COSTS  f$vm  of  tines  t2*nd  W 

7  ;' 

16. 

INDIRECT  COSTS 

!7 

GRAND  10TAL 

j 

«    *                          ■  f 

$ 

$ 

% 

•  f  mpmp4n\Z\%  whH*+9  ti&iHmnmM +*r*>  vntahiMafad  #W*t»tt»*>«  fa*  all  aa*W  m«W'li»  la*  ' 

)  * 
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SCOT  JON  ?  •  SUMMARY  Of  FEDERAL  CASH  FOR  PROJECT 

AMOWTt  x 

1.  Total  Federal  Funds  Received 

$ 

i 

/.  Total1  rtotrei  runds  utiourteo  • 

✓ 

3C  federal  Funds  on  Hand  (Lint  1  minus  tiry  2) 

$ 

4,  Outstanding  Obligations'  *              "  * 

$ 

&  Federal  funds  Received  But  Not  Needed  (Line  3  minus  Line  4} 

$ 

SECTION  3. 


Name  of  Grenfec  Or^u*iioo 

\ 

CERTIFICATION  •  1  certify  that  to  the  b*v  of  my  Wno^yUo^  «ndbcl»#f 
tfitt  rcpof  t  h  t/ut  m  §M  retpertt  snd  that  *ii  oV.feu'viments  fw*  b«n  n*jde\ 
for  ihe  purposes  end  condition*  of  the  pent*                                      \  . 

Street  No  end  Nome 

1 

Nemo 

•  * 

Title 

Cm/  fee 

•0 

-v3-  . 

Zip  Code 

i  S*gnetUrt  of  Aumonred  Office  • 

Dote  Report  n  Submmed  * 

• 

TELEPHONE 

Area  Code 

Number  . 

fe*  tension 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Prepare  a  separate  •'Completion  Report"  #or  each  program  approved.  Chcct 
only  one  box  to  identify  the  program  being  reported.  Submit  original  a/id  one  copy  to  Fiscal 
Services  "Section,  State  Department  of  Education,  7ttr  Floor,  Capitol  Square  Builcm^,  St.  Paul. 
°tfn.  55101.  ,  ,  .  V 

DUE:  90  days  following  close  of  Project  Period.  If  all  transactions  are  not  complete  within  90 
day  perfbd  indicate  under  type  of  report  when,  final  report  will  be  submitted.  . 

Section  t:  Amount  approvers  budget  breakdown  as  it  apfJgajaW^he  approved  project  plus 
addendum*  or  amendments.         *  \*K        \  V" 

Expenditures  aVe^diShqrsiriyp^  ftlus  any  unpaid  obligations.  Total  shouto  equal 

(Item  K  Financial  Status  report)  / 
^         Indirect  costs  Total  expenditure*  less  capital  qui  I  ay  X  apprdfred  rate.  If  no  rate  has4 
'  /  been  approved  lr>dif|ct  Qostjft  not  allowed.  j 

fopenditures  r(6ther  Funds  j  Disbursements  Charged"  toj  this  Project  other  than 

program  funds  itjpef  *ftnancal  status  report)  *  , 

Section  II:  ff^nxl  •  Total  cash  receMoffir  reporting  program       *   i  * 

Item  2  ^telcasri  disbursed  <  me^  igf  financial  stilus  report)       ,  * 
t        htm  4  •  Unpaid  ligations  Preliminary  report  should  equal  line  (j)  Financial  Status 
*  report.  Final  report  thjs  item  will  be  zero,  ; 
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EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  fpra  based' on  the  exercises)  you  have  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
is  provided.  . 


N 

OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER (S) 


I#    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  €ircle  the  response  Indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
sent  with  each  statement.         ^  * 


1.  The  course  material  is  velj. 
Organized  And  developed  in  k 
coherent  sequence.  , 

2.  The  length  and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate. 

3.  The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
and  theories. 

c 

4.  Basically 9  the  course  material  • 
provided  me  with  learning  and  * 
learning  'tools  which  v$re  new 
to  ©e. 

5,.  The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

6.  .  The  course  material  provided 
me  with  activities' which  were 
practical,  and  not:  make  work 
activities.  _ 


7. 


rake 


Course  material  is 
fely  related  to  the 
objectives.  ♦ 


5 
5 


,  / 


ERIC 
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^  8*    What  would  you  do  to  improve  this  course^material* 


.     REQUIRED  READINGS  '  '     ■  * 

1.  Ifhich  reading  ii^^e  lesson  dW  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
-by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they, 
helpful?    (A  few  words,  such  as  "background11  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient) »  ' 


2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 

why  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  after' the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient):         ^  ^ 


Nothing  new: 

Jnaccxirate: 

*  Redundant: 
H 

Hard  to  Read: 

Hard  td  Understand: 


3.    Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space.    I  Would  recommend: 

A)  more  or  other  required  jreadingtf  *  t 

B)  fewer  or  other  required  readings 


C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 
♦ 


4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a)? 

  A)  Yea 

B)  Nd 


\ 


If  yrfs,  can  you  suggeM  any? 


•/  1  ^  j- 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your^level^of 
agreement  with  each  statement,  v  /  _v 


//  * 


1.  The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated.     %  ^ 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to 

,  complete  the  written  assignment ~ 
was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  I  had  learned. 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was 
something  I  presently  do.      ,  ^ 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3 


4 
4 


5 
5 


5.    .What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson?  « 


6<  Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yes,  please  list  them. 
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EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


1  XSffl&leut  iKlf  e^alwatibn  form  based  on  the  exercise(s)  you^have  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  section.    An  envfelopjfij 


is  provided. 
OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBERCS) 


I.  ,  COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  youfc  level  of  agree 
ment  with»each  statement. 


1. 

# 

The  course  material  is  well 
organized  and  developed  in  * 
coherent  sequence. 

i 

2 

.3 

t 

4 

2. 

The  length  and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate. 

•i 

2  _ 

>  3 

4 

3. 

The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
.  and  theories. 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Basically,  the  course  material 
provided  me  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

i  • 

2 

3- 

4 

1  6. 

..The  course  material  provided 
me  wj^th  activities  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  work 
activities. 

i 

%2 

t 

3  " 

~  4 

7. 

the  course'  material  ia 
*  closely  related  to  the  * 
objectives. 

i 

2 

* 

3 

'4 

* 

* 

• 

* 

5 
5 


9 

FRir 
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8.    What  would  you  do  to  improve  this  course  material? 


II.     REQUIRED  READINGS 


1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?     (A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient) 


2.  List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 
why  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  after  the"  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient) :  v 

Nothing  new;  4 

Inaccurate:  * 

4 

Redundant:  • 
/Hard  to  Read:  "  ' 

■ 

Hard  to  Understand: 

3.  Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space •     I  would  recorarae?nd : 
  A)  more  or  other  required  readings 

  fi)  frewer  or  other  required  readings 

  C)  no  Change  in  the  required  readings 


~1  - 

■  431' 


Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a)? 

 A)  te» 

J  B)  No 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 


HI.    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


9 


1.  The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  the  written  assignment 
was  reasonable 

3.  '  Ihe  written  assignment  really 
1  gav$,  me  an  opportunity  to  v 

show  what  I  had  learned. 


r*  4. 


The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity/  it  was 
something  I  presently  do. 


5 
5 


5. 


r 

What  would  you^do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson? 

; 


c. 


I- 


6. 


Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yea-,  .please  list  them. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
Objective  1 


Special  Education^Administration 
Training  Program 

College  of  Education 

*  * 

University  of  Minnesota 
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COURSE  AUTHORS: 


Dr.  John  Mass 

Minnesota  Association  of 
, School  Administrators 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Mr.  Corydon  Nichols  ^ 
Director  of  Personnel 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


PREFACE 


PERSONNAL  MANAGETCNT  is  one  of  three  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administration  Training  Program.    The  training  was 
developed  as  part  of  a  three-year  project,"  and  this  is  the  first 
application  of  its  competency-based  education  model.    The  course* 
materials  are  designed  so  that  revisions  can  He  made  according  to 
objectives  and  the  instructional  needs  of  the  participants. 
Student,  course  author  and  pre/post  test  assessments  will  contibute 
to  the  evaluation  and  subsequent  revision  of  this  material.     .  ^~ 

The  competency  areas  for  the  personnel  management  course  were 
empirically  derived  from  th<Job  of  the  special* education  adminis- 
trator.   Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific 
position,  the  following  areas  were  determine^  essential  for  your 
performance  on  the  job:  "  * 

\  ^  -  Staff  Relations  and  Administration  »#  '      '  * 

Xecruitmnt  and  Selection  of  Staff 

Hum&i  Resource  Planning  $ 
■  Staff  Development  *  - 

Evaluation  of  Staff  and  Administration  . 

*  * 
Each  of  the  above  has  been  independently  'designed  so  that  the 
personnel  management  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  ne^ds. 
In  addition,  the  competency  ateas  contain  the  necessary  materials 
for  instruction,  including  course  author  materjal,  written  questions, 
evaluation,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings.  ~ 

'        Any  questions  you  have  or  problems  ybti  encounter  with  this' 
instruction  material  should  be  'discussed  with  the  field  consultant. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provide  ihput^'fbr  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your  needs/as  a  special  education* 
administrator.* 
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V*  I  NTROWCT  I  ON 


v!Ehe;high^Bff  .iM^jj^form  of  efficiency  is  the  spdhtaneous 


cp&peration  of.  a^H*. people. w  v 


'row  wilso; 


"Only  in  grqpth,  reform  at\d  change,  paradoxically  enough, 
is  ^fcrue  'Security  to^^e  foi 


'.Anne  Jforrow  Lindbergh 


4  *TJ 


I 


.  & 


-  • 


-  i  . 


The  concept. of.  personnel  ^management  is  relatively  new;  it 
just  recently  bgcomidg  ari  entity  of  its  own  .in  an  Integrated  * 
organizational  structure*— $4  business 9-  industry  and  education. 
Among  the  first  efforts  'to  study  working  conditions  (Roethlesbexger 
&  DicWcjn,  1939)  were  feheM  "^mfthome  Experiments,"  undertaken  in 
he  fia^ts  of  Western  Elecprtc^ Company  in  1923 ,  fto  determine 'the 
ffect  of  physicar^a¥*Tt^e^t  on  productivity;'  JThe  results  were 
i  inconclusive,  bJ|  they  pointed  to        fact  that  the  problem  jpas 
mojpe  socioVp«ycnBW.gical  in.  nature.    This  conclusion  led  to  a 
series  of  further  experiments  in  the  1930s.    Priqf  to  that  tlae^ 
little  don side ration  v^s' -given  to  the  human  factor  in  employment. 
Perhaps,  it  was  the  labor  shortages  which  developed  during  World 
H Wat  I  ljLihis  country  Aat  revealed  the  magnitude  of  ttfe  problems. 
As  a  Consequence  pf  labor  shortages,  the  government  insisted  that 
personnel,  departments  be  established  in  plants  manufacturing  war^  ,  r 
supplies.,  (Meggigop,  1972)*  This  requirement" gave  a  considerable 
boost  to  the  concept  of  the  nanagement  of  human  resources.  However, 
it  seei^s  probable  ihft  the  igreates t  single  ig|luence  on  the  employ- 
ment fuictian  stemmed  from  the  establishment  of  the  Committeemen 
Classification  -of  Personnel  in  the  Army.    The  committee  operated 
qn  the  basic  assumption  that  manpower  was  not  solely  a  function 
0f  numbers  'tyf%  ajge  of  appropriate  skills.    Consequently,  pfersorael 
specifications,  JRsed  upon'  an  analysis  and  def  fait  ion  oi  dutijpfKnd 
responsibilities  as  well  as  physical*  intellectual ,'  educational  and 
technic^lyrequirementa  were  fs tab liahe$U* then  testi^,  interviewing^ 
And  gating  'sus terns  w^ce;. set  dp  tot  wepper  selection,  (fleggison, 


r 


1912) 


1 
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Inspitp  of  the  Grear Depression  ih  the  1930fs  and  resulting  unem- 
ployment, labor  matfe  gre'at  strides  in  humanizing  th^role  of  the^  worker 
during  this  period.    The  most  significant  piece  Jof  Jtegisl£tionvrelated 
to  this  liberalization  was  the'  Rational  Labor  Relat^M  Act  ofi  lft35 
(Wagner  Act).*  Th*  Act^egitimized  the  ^ouQefct  of  comfuftory  coll^otive 
bargaining,  thus  greatjor  increasing  the  power  of  labor,  and  jniionism.*^ 

Again  in  the^I940fs,  with  the  advent  of  World  ^av^ll,  labfcr  \ 
portages  created  a  situation  similar  to  thfrt^pf  World  War  I  where 
IKicessions  were  made  to  the-worker  in  return  '.for  services.  *The  *       •  / 
^government  instituted  wage  stabilization  measures  to  curb  the  inflation 
which,  in  p^t,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  many  companies  holding 'war  , 
contracts.    Although «the  war  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  cost  plus  %  '  *  / 

basis,  in  order       entice  and  hold  th^if  workers  th£  companies  made  v.| 
many  concessions  in  terms  of  fringe  benefits.    These  warr-induced  measures' 
0  did  not  only  create  inflation  but  set  a  pattern  for  posf-^war  l&or/         "  x 
management  relations.    Increased <benef its  in  lieu  of  wa^e  increases  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  theift  became  a- basic ^consideration  in.negotiations  , 
from  this  ;point  on,  a^Ptemployers  found,  that  later  attempts  fo  "negotiate  i 
them  out"  met  with  -firm  resistance  frdm  labor.'  *  r  ,  * 

Two  other t  factors  appeared  to  ^Ve^jJiadT  considerable  impact  upop  1 
the  evolution  of  humanizing  employment.   «Tfie  first  was*  the  emergence  of 
computer  technology  which  aided  and  accelerated  the  acquisition  and  * 
storage  of  information.    This  tool  en^fcLfrcfthe  industrial, pan  to  fr^e 
himself  from  th£v  mental  drudgery  rgcfuired  to  attain  certain  ends-ra  *•  * 
facility. denied  his nredecesior  dT earlier  periods.    The  second  factor 
>fas  the  discovery  <5J  nfew  sources  of  e^etgy  'wflich,  when  fttlly  utiHied,'*  ^v* 
'  is  expected  to  have  considerable  impact  pn  living  standard^.    '         .        .  % 

-  ■  *  A     ,  /.  *  m 

Modern  personnel ^management  has  evolved  as  a  (result  m  Hihe/,inter-     ,  , 
related  developments:  *  *  *  *\ 

'    J*     .  V  ' 

'  •    rapid  technological  change  and  a  drastically  increased  specializa- 
tion of  labor  As$ociated  with  the  industrial  "Revolution;^ 

•  the  emergence  of- 'free  col£e<£tiVe  bargaining;   r         »     '       -  ?- 
t  •    the  scientific  management  movement;  .  *  . 

•  early  industrial  psychology;  J.       N,  - 
gV^ernmentai  personnel  practices  %smAs3£  out.  of  the 'establishment  „ 
Civil  Service  Commission;  T 

the  Emergence  of  personnel  specialists'  and  various  ^fcoupings  of 
these  specialists  into  personnel  departments^^  y 

•  the  human  relations  and  industrial  spcioloj^^gyeinents ;         •   .  ^ 

•  the  development  of  behavioral  sciences  and  orgBBttion  theories;  anil 
**-  dfccial  legislation  over  the  past  Several  years. (French,  1974,  p. 30) 

All  of  these  developments,  had  considerable  impaqt  upon^  the  evolution  of 
humanizing  employment Usi  business  {  industry,,  government ,  and  education. 
Hopefully,  the  Objectfcei  that  IpllpwVill  lvelp*you  to?  become  familiar 
with  the  personnel  function,  which  if 'an  integral  P$rt  of  jrour  rfcsponsi^ 
bility  as  *a  special  education  administrator,  and  to  be  better  equipped 
to  administer  this  faeet  of  your* totai' assignment.  - .    *  4  \  U  .  /*.  • 


'v,    for  purposes  of  organization,  this,  course  of  study  has  been  divided 
into  units  below  with  exercises  found  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  The 
, .  exercises  are  designed  *to  reinforce  the  assimilation  of  -the  material 
coritaindd^Jhetelitr -  In  addition,  there  are  critiques  included  which  are 
intended' to  provide  feedback  to  the  authors  as  to  ther  appropriateness  * 
of,  and  .the  effectiveness  of  material  presented*    Your  frank,  appraisal 
of  our  efforts  oh  the  evaluation  forms  is  sincerely  appreciated. 
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ST AF/  RELATIONS  AND 
ADMINISTRATION" 


A.  Administrative  Develdpi^nts 

1.    PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATJON- 


An  applicant  for  a  teaching 'position  came  into  the  office 
of  a  large  city  school  systfm  director  of  personnel  abd  inters 
viewed  for  a  position.    When  asked  why  He  left  his  posltifo 
(which  wad  outside  the  state),  he  replied  that  he  was  [side  and  ' 
tired  of  trying  to  get  the  local  school  board  ^to  $c£ept  the  ~  ' 
fact  that  the  teachers*1  organization  in  that  district  had  a  .    *  * 
right  to  sit  down  with  the  board  and  discuss  salaries.    The  last, 
straw  was  when'he,  as  spokesman  of  the  organization;  ha^  Pre- 
sented to.  the  chairman  of  the  board,  in  an  open,  meeting,  a  - 
salary  schedule  developed  by  the  teachers1  group.  *  Without^ eveiy. 
looking  at  it,  the  chairman  tore  it  .up  £&id  took  a  $0ilp4  etivelope 
but  of  Tiis  pocket.    Off  the  back  of  it  he  had  jotted  dbwn  some 
figures,    Reading  from  those  figures,  he  then  announced  to  every^ 
on?  what  was  to  be  the  new  salary  schedule.  /There  and  tjien  the,, 
teacher  resigned  in  complete  disgust.    If  he  hadn't,  he  probably 
would  have  been  fired  anyway  for,  having  ha<P  the  audacity  to  make  . 
Tiis  proposal  in  the  first  placet    This  sound*  like  sbroething  "that 
might  have  happened  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it  happetf«4 V 
in  19631      -  .  ■  '  -  '  s        «i    ■         "    ■     '  : 

Educators  have  all  read,  beard  atyout,  br  experienced  at 
one  time  the  kinds  of  restrictions  placed  on  teachers  When  4 
signing  their  contracts.    The  situation  is  changing,  teachers  . 
today  have  considerable  clout  politically! and  this  is  growing  1 
by  leaps  and  bounds.    This  has,  in  turn,  dictated  a  responsive-^ 
ness  on  the  part  of  boards  of  eduction  to  recognize  rfghta^lf 
teachers  . and  other  workers  in  the  educational  fiel£.  * 


With  the  growing  recognition  of  the  concept  that  educators 
are  people  and  have  rights,  the  nee3  to  seriously  deal  wjLtK  personnel 
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management  in  education  becomes  more  and  more  a  necessity.  For 
example,  a  first  grader  saw  his  tjeacher  shopping,  in  a  super- 
market while  on  a  shopping  trip  with  his  mother.    He  justrstood 
and  stared  at  her.    When  hia  teacher  asked  him  why  lie  was  staring, 
he  said,  "Gee,  I  never  ki*ew  that  yoti  were  a  pe^tonl"  Teachers 
L  are  persons  and  demand  services. 

4  .       While  the  administEation  in  industry,  business*  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  began  to  recognize  the' need  and  im- 
plications of  personnel  management  in  the  early  1920Ts,  such' was 
not  the  case  with  the  school  systems;    In  fact,  few  school  systems 
In  tft/  United -States  had 'an  .administrator  or  department  designated 
to  serve  thip  purpose  before  the  195,0' s.    The  first  effort  on  the 
part  of  school  personnel  administrators  to  get  together*  exchange 
ideas,  \nd,  share  conmfcm  problems  wa&  made 'in  1940  when  16  heads 
"of  Boards  of  Examiners—forerunners  of  what  aire  pow  generally  re-1 
feared'  to  as -school  personnel  departments— met  -in  a.  hotel  room  in 
v Washington;  ij.C.  to  form  an  organization  devoted  to  this  objective. 
(Sixteen* were  about  adl  they  had  at  that"  timet)    Tjiat#  organization, 
.which  is  presently  known  as  the  American  Association  of  'School 
Personnel  •Administrators,  has  new  some  900  members  whose  prime 
responsibility  Is  school  personnel  administration, 

*  -\  -  **.  '  r"  + 

School , personnel  administrators  function  generally  in  a 
staff  relationship  in  the  administrative  structure.    In  carry-  ' 
ing  odt  their  basic  responsibilities,  which  involve  the  welfare 
of  students  and  personnel  aa  well,  they  afP  equally  conscious  of 
thiir  obligations  to,  the  lay  public.    The  basic  principles  of' 
so&id  personnel  administration  have  been  laid  down*by  the  American 
Association  for  School  Personnel  Administrators,    in  a  guide  for 
evaluating  school  personnel  systems,  the  Association  Nutated  as  . 
follows : 

,   fiASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOUND  t  PERSONNEL 

An  organization  for  sdhool  personnel  administra*, 
tion,  whether  it  t&nds  to  centralize,  the  wo?k  in  a 
comprehensive  department  or  to  disperse  it  among  ^ 
many  operating  units    should  meet  two* important 
obligations ,    First,  it  must  be  concerned  wfth  the 
needs  and  *  requirements  of  public  education ,  for  thfe 
welfare  of  students  in  the  basic  consideration^ 
Secant},  it  must  be  .donderned  with  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  climate  of  employment  in  which  the 
individual*  teacher  <ean  make  his  greatest  contribution 
to  children  in  school  and  in  the  process  attain  the 
highest  personal  satisfaction* 
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>  Welfare  of  Students  S> 


In  fulfilling  the  first  obligation,  the  persc/nnel 
organization  most  be  responsive  to  the  public's  right  to, 
have  schools  which  are'  capable  of  prodding  for  children 
educational  opportunities  of  the  highest  possible  *~ 
quality.    Toward  this  end,  certain  principles  offer         '  ' 
guidance  for  action  that  will  help  create  the  con-  . 
ditlons  listed  below; 

(1)    Clarification  of  Educational  Objectives.  A 
Personnel  ^administrators  should  share  with  the  entire  • 
school  staff  and  the  school  board  in  the  dynamic  ' 
development  of  educational  aims,  seeking  to* ful-*  s 
fill  the  unique  function  of '.public  education  in 
American  society.    They  .should  strive  to  obtain 
the  service?  of  employees  of  the  highest  com- 
petence who  can  help  achieve  these  aims;  *Per- 
sonnel  actions  affect,  and  are  affected  by  school 
Ofganizatioi),  curriculum,  and  staff  morale.  A 

(2J '  Promotion  of  Pupil  Achievement.    Since  one  of " 
the  major  purposes' of  each  schoo}  system  is  to 
increase  the  excellence'  of  the  pupil's  achieve- 
ment, staff  menbers  of  the  highest . order  are     ~  * 
needed.    Personnel  practices  are  tested  in  the 
extent  to  which  Quality  instructional  service 
to  pupils  at.  all  levels  of  learning  is  provided. 

(3)    Maintenance  of  High  Standards^,    fn  order' to 
insurer  instructional  service  of  high  quality, 
personnel  practices  should  reflect  a  mnsistent 
policy^  of  selecting  well-prepared  lexers' and  * 
of  encouraging  the  upgrading  of  services  after 
employment.  '  .  ^9 

-  *  • 

W    Emphasis  on  Individual  Merit  I    Above  all  oth&r 
considerations ,  merit,  based  upqn  ability ;  .pro- 
fessional preparation  ,\and  demonstrated  com-^fc  .  / 
petenoe should  have  priority  in  the  procurement 
and  utilization  of  staff  members. 

(5)    Maintenance  of  Integrity.    The  integrity  of 
the  personnel  administration  should  be  beyond 
question.    Such  administrators  should  have  a  clear.  * 
and  undeviating  purpose  .to  provide  the  best 
possible  opportunity  -for  children  to  learn.    They  > 
regard  their  position  as  a  public  trust,  and  their 
,f    objectivity  and  efficiency  consistently  should  be 
•   such  as  to  justify^  the  confidence  placed  in  thrfn. 
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f6;    Adherence  to  F&imeks  and  impartiality .  Policy 
formation,  and  operational  practice  should  provi de 
safeguards  against  undue  %  pressure?  and  personal  % 
influence  in  the  selection,  pi  acumen  tj^and  treat- 
ment of  staff  members.    The  principle  of  fair- 
<~     ness ,  and  impartial  decision  should  consistently 
prevail  in  personnel  actions.   

(7)    Improvement  of  Personnel  Services*  m  Personnel 
administration  has  an  obligation  for  self-evaljJa- 
t ion  and  upgrading  of  its  own  total  services  to 
staff  members  and  for  reconmiendi'ng  revision  of  * 
policies  as  changes  in  the  educational  enter- ^ 
prise  may  require.    These  procedures  help  the  school 
system  >give  a  high  quality  of  service* 

b.      Welfare  of  Personnel  * 

In  fulfilling  the  second  obligation — thatjof  creai- 
~ing  a  climate  in  which  the  individual  staff  member  can 
make  his  best  contribution — it  ,1s  ess€sntial:ta' recogni/e* 
personnel  administration  as  an  impartial  an$  key  service 
in  public  education.  -  The  subordination  of  personnel 
affairs  -  to  other  departments  cannot  result  in  the  most 
"desirable  outcomes.  -  <  ^ 

(1)  ^Integrity  of  Purpose*    Integrlty^Df  purpose  is 
an  'obligation  of  both  the  personnel  administrator 
and  €he  employee.    Respect  for  personality  should 
permeate  all  their  relationships . 

(2)  Cooperative^  Involvement  in  Development  of  % 
Personnel  Polipimfc    In  formulating  and  implement- 
ing  personnel  jBRies  and  practices  ,~The  coopera- 
tive Involvement  of  those  concerned  is  imperative.  * 

(3)  Clarification  of  Obligations,  Rights,  and 
Privileges.    The  democratic  approach  helps  create 
a  clear  mutual  understanding  of  the  obligations, 

«  -      rights*,  and  privileges  of  both  the  employee  and  the 
employer.  a  ^  * 

(4)  Equality  of  Treatment.    The  principle  of  fair- 
ness and  equality  of  treatment  should  be-sJUotted 
in  all  personnel  actions . 

(5)  Recognition  of  Excellence. S Teachers*,  the 
school  system,  and  chi  1  dren^frenefi t  when  excel- 
lence of  service  is jftedGgnized  by  words  of  apprecia- 
tion, leadership  opportunities,  and  advancement* 
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Sensitive /  articulate,  and  well-educated  people  ' 
desB*%e  recognition  for  their  contributions  and. 
accomplishments.    The  vqru  nature  of  public  ed-j 
ucatlon  makes  sensitivity  to  this  concetn  paraX 
mount.    In  this  way  teachers  find  helpfui^sopsmrage- 
ment  for  creativity  and  self-expression  within  the 
framework  of  their  profession. 

*  *  *  * 

(6)  Provision  for  Leadership  opportunities. 

Persohnel  procedures  should  enable  those  members 
*  who  have  the  potential,  to  take  positions  of  * 

leadership  in  the  school  system,-  through  orderly 
plans  for  professional  advancement ^and  promo- 
tion. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  Good  Conxnuiti  cations .  Avenues 
for  clear  and  candid  two-way  ^coiamuni  cation  in\*  all 
personnel  relationships  are  essential.  The 
continuous  flew  of  information  between  staff  and 
administration  contributes  to  better  understand- 

1  ing  of  the  -total  educatixrt&i  enterprise.  The 
.  administrator  has  the  obligation  to  be  available 
for  consultation,  in  confidence ,  in  privacy ,  and 
in  an  atmosphere  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

*  '  m. 

(€)    Fostering  of  Quality  of  Service.  Personnel 
administrators  strive  to  create,  within  the. area 
of  their  responsibility ,  a  climate  wherein  the 
♦  employee  can  work  at  maximum  'efficiency .  Excel- 
lence in  performance  is*  metre  ne#xly  possible  when 
generous  economic  rewards ,  physical  facilities, 
-  and  a  favorable  psychological  climate  are  provided. 

•  (Standards  ^or  school  administration,  1972)  r 

e  ' 

*  ~  r  i  * 

J      .  t 

As  stated  in  a  decent  government  publication,  "The  personnel 
administrator  must  believe  in  the  importance  of  good  human  relations, 
possess  the  unique 'skills  associated  with  their  development,  and 
thep,  as  a  general^st,       able>o  describe  his  beliefs  and  plan  the 
necessary  stens  to  attain  the  appropriate  district -wide  goals.  (Staff 
personnel  adrilnissf ration,  1963,  p.  10). 

OF  THE*  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


A  recent  development  ilf  school  administrative  systems  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  to 
negotiate  for  conditions  of  professional  aervice.    This  orientation 
Is  backed  up  by  legislation  legitimising  the  procedure  and  mandat- 


ing school  districts  to  bargain  In  good  faith.    As  a  consequence, 
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an  Increasing  demand  Is  made  on  the  personnel  departments  to 
becotoe  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  negotiation  pro- 
cess.   While  a  direptor  of  a  special  education  program  may  not 
necessarily  sit  on  a  negotiating  team,  demands  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  on  n<mto  provide  backup  service  to  the  negotiating 
groups.   "It  iaplncumbent  upon  the  director  that  ha  becomes  Intimate 
familiar  with  all  district  policies,  rules  and  regulations,  as 
well  as  the  administrative  procedutes.    Further,  he  is  expected 
to  understand,,  thoroughly ,  the  conditions  of  the  Vaster  contract" 
and  to  insure  that  the  guidelines  are  consistently  followed  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  for  which  he  is  'responsibly.  Among 
these  policies  are  those  related  to  a  formal  grievance  prbcecfure 
which  can  lead  to  arbitration* — -More  problematic  for  the  director 
is  the  increased'propensity  on  the  part  of  employees  to  resort 
to^  legal  redress  for  e^ry  real  or  imagined  "wrong thus,  adding 
to  the  concerns,  "trials  and  tribulations"  of  the  school  adotinr 
istjrator.    A  good  understanding  of  legal  procedures  is  puggested 
as  essential  for  handling  some  of  these  human  management  problems. 
Better  still,  ^the  ^availability  of  legal  counsel  is  implied. 
♦Minnesota  statutes  governing  school  districts  are  not  all  inclu- 
sive. '  Certain  laws  c6n trolling  school  districts  in  cities  of  the. 
first  class  are  different  from  thoSe  controlling  other  districts. 


1.  Itf GELATIONS 

a.      OVERVIEW.    The  key  regulations  for  the  state  of  Minnesota 
with  regard  to  personnel  occur,  first' of  all,  in  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota.  • 

Minnesota  Statutes'  125.12-125*17  govern/the  procedures 
related  to  the  layoff  or  dimissal  of  personnel.    The  latest 
amendments  t#  125.12  providfed  by  the  legislature  provide  for 
unrequested^leave  of  absence  (temporary  layrff ) ,  and  a  system 
of  recall  based  upon  seniority.    The  amendment  sharply  distin- 
guishes between  probationary  and  continuing  contract  personnel, 
v It  provides  that  personnel  which  are  not  continuing  contract 
may  be  placed  on  an  unjfcquested  leave  before  all  probationary 
persons  are  placed  on  su4h  ^eave;  thus,  seniority  is  the  sole 
criteria  for  such  leave.  , 

*  *  * 

The  procedures  for  dismissal  are  also  outlined  in  M.S. 
125.12/125.17.    During  the  probationary  period,  the  school  board 
may  dismiss  a  person  without  a  hearing.    With  the  completion  of 
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a  probationary  period  in  a  school  district,  dismissal  of  a  person 
may  occup  only  after  sufficient  notice.    In  this  latter  situation 
an  opportunity  td  request  a  hearing  must  be  given,  and  final 
attion  by  the  school  board  must  be  taken  prior  to  £pril  1.  The 
school  board  is  required  to t take  action  in  all  cases  involving,' 
dismissals  prior  ttf  April  1,  in  any  given  year.    In  the  event* 
that  a  hearing  is  requested  by*  a  teacher,  the  school  board  shall, 
in* effect,  become  the  judge*    The  board  hears  the  reasons  for 
dismissal,  jnakes  a  finding  of  the  facts,  and  then  vot&s  on  dis- 
missal.   The  hearing  process  is  conducted  as*  an  adversary  relation- 
ship.   Both  the  teacher  and  the  school  boardfs  representatives 
should  have  legal  counsel  available  as  advocates  on  point  of 
issue. ^Several  cautionary  measures  are  to  be  taken  before  entering 
a  formal  hearing,  and  a  number  of  steps  must  be  taken  to  document 
proper  supervision.    Include^  in  these  aret 

•  A  written  notice  of  deficiencies, 

*  Steps  taken  to  help  the  person  itoprove  perfprmance, 

•  Further  notice, 

#  Finally,  evidence  of  failure  to  perform. 

Uhder  Minnesota  Statutes  there  are  also  causes  for  immediate 
discharge*  These  are  carefully  reviewed  in  the  attached  statute, 
Copy  of  Minnesota  Statutes  125.12/125.17  as  amended. 


-This  review  of  11  regulations"  is  made  simply  to  emphasize 
that  the  process  of  selection,  probation, 9 training,  and  sub- 
sequent staff  development  are  of  paramount  importance  since 
Minnesota  Statutes  impose  stringent  requirements  for  dismissal. 
The  discussion  following  this  describes  some  regulatoty  steps 
which  may  be  helpful  in  the  staff  development  and  evaluation 
process. 


a.      EFFECTS  ON  OPERATIONS.    In  the  state  of  Minnesota,  there  are 
three  bodies  that  may  create  policies  or  regulations  which  directly 
effect  the  operation  of  the  school  district.    The  first  is  the 
legislature  itself,  the  second  is  the  local  school  district  , 
through  the  board,  and  the  third  i$  the  State  Department  of 
Education*  >  ,       _  -       t^,~^  .... 

The  state  department  formulates  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.    These  regulations  ^ply'both. 
in  the  certification  and  program  areas.    One  influences  the 
other;  without  a  properly  certificated  person,  programs  may  not 
fe  carried  out  or  funded.    Program  expectations  oft eh  influence 
what  will  be  required  for  certification,  because  the**require-  '  . 
ments  for  special  education  certification  reflect  program  expec- 
tations by  the  state  department  for  the  next  year. 
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-v     *  Regulations  change*  to  reflect  differing  needs.    Therefore ,  it' 
is  importan£  that  persons  regularly  update  their  knowledge  on 
certification  requirements.    In  doing  so,  one  should  take  note  of 
other  general  changes  in  certification  procedures. 

The  Continuing  Education  Certification  requirements  recently 
formulated  by  thfe  legislature  created  a  body  which  is  outside  t:he 
conventional  educational  authorities*    Because  this,  committee  will 
have  an  ^important  impact  on  recertif ication  at  the  local  district 
level,  it  is  important  for  school  personnel  to  know  local  as*wtell  r 
as  state  requirements. 


f  2.  COMMUNICATION* 


Communication  Mn  any  organization  is  not  a  very  simple  sub- 
ject.   T%e  relatively  complex  act  of  talking  to  ^nd  understanding 
human  communication  has  been  sloganized  and  routinized  to  the  point 
-that 'most  persons  take  it  for  granted.    This  is  where  the  difficulty 
really  begins;  unless  the  persons  involved  are  willing  to  face 
problems  that  exist,  there  will  probably  exist- a  communication  gap 
between  them.  \ ' 

{        Communication  is  a  very  vital  skill.    It  demands  *the  very 
best  fjom  each  person.    Even  with  the  best  intentions ," training 
and  ability,  communication  can  be  distorted  or  made  ip complete 
due  to  personality  clashes,  work  pressures  or  personal  pjublems. 
The' required  readings  on  page  25  illustrates  this,  and  it  also 
reviews  some  of  the  critical  elements  of  communication.  -  Each 
of  us  is  supervised  by,  as  well  as  supervising,  others.  In 
.reading  th$  material,  it  is  suggested  that  you  lopk  in  both 
directions  and  ask  yourself „ the  following  questions:* 

,    How  welt  do  I  communicate?' 
*    How  well  do  others  communicate  to  <ne? 


3.    RECORDS  ^  ; 

Personnel  records  on  employees  are  the  responsibility  of,*  ~ 
and  maintained  by,  the  personnel  department.*  Records  can  encom- 
pass everything  /from  attendance  to  personal  correspondence 
(which  can  take  the  format  of  simple  manual* records  and  are  up* 
dated  as  transactions  taj£e  place)  to  sophisticated  in-put 
documents  that  are  maelffne  read  and  recorded. 
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Jn  some  districts  ,  a  combination  of  manual  and  machine* 
records  are11  currently  in  use*    In  Minnesota ,  plans  are  being.  • 

♦made  to  provide  statewide,  systematic  data  on  educational 
functions.    Jhis  implies  that"  a  personnel-payroll  function  that 
will  eventually  be  computerized  may  soon  come  Into  operation,  . 
This  last  statement  is  in  reference  to  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  Minnesota  Educational  Computing  Consortium  (MECC) .  With 
MECC,  one  envisions  being  able  to  obtain^in formation  instantly , 
either  on  a  CUT  (Cathode  Ray  Tube)  or  by  a  teletype  system 
generating  hard  copy  on 'request.    While  this  is  still  a  vision  of 
the  future  for  most  school  districts ,  it  is  very  real  for  some. 

^Pegardless  of  the  mode  a  district  is  operating,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  sojnething  about  the  various  forms  of  information  pro-  * 
cessing,  since  this  may 'be  vital  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  personnel-payroll  function. 

One  usually  visualizes  ar  mountain  of  paper  when  discussing 
records.    This  perspective  Ik  closely  related, to  a ^comment  made 
by  Dr.  Duane  Mathias,  1973  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  when 
referring  to  an  assignment  he  had* in  Washington,  D«C.    He  said 
that  after  a  few  days  on  the  Job  he  was  certain  that  he  would? 
expire  under  a  pile  of  papers,  but  after  remaining  on  the*Job 
for  sometime*  exclaimed,  ,fI*now\have  concluded  that  I|ll  pro- 
bably end  it  all  at  a  meeting.11    Such  are.  the  pitfalls,  df  the 
professional  educator.         »  f 

The  following  material  reviews  the  components  of  a  basic 
recordkeeping  function  in  a  school  district  which  is  directed  * 
toward  the  employment  end.    Its  purpose  is^the  familiarization 
of  records  in  the  personnel  department f  since  these  records  will 
be  delt  with  by  the  special  education  administrators. 

'a.*     SECURITY  OF  RECORDS.    Tte  first  component  of  the  record-  ' 
keeping  .function  is  that  the  persopnel  department  should  .have 
prpper  security  to  safegberd  records,  of  applicants  a&d  empl6yeesi 
Security  is  important  for  employees1  files — this  1&  especially 
true  if  they  are  manually  iwUntain^,  since  they  may,be  one  of 
a  kind.    This  security  should  provide  reasonable  protection 
against  fire,  theft,  and  other  damage.    Soto  school  districts 
maintain  backup  records  as  a  precaution.    While  a\ack-up 
system  is  relatively  simple  for  machine  maintained  records,  it 
can  bfe  quite  a  chore  for  those  recorded  by  hand.    In  addition, 
the  back-up  system,  which,  is  housed  away  from  the  departntetvt,  is 
rdrely  current.  N  %* 

t  J 
A  record  system  should  be  accessible  for  quickly  retrieving 

files  information  and  should  conserve  clerical  filing  time.  The 

old-fashioned  file  drawers  are  not  very  practical  if  there  are 

many  employees  on  the  payroll,  -  Whatever  type  of  files  are  used* 
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they  ahoul'd  be  kept  locked  when  not  in  use;. they  oftfen  contain'    .  . 
Information  which  ^should  not^e  open  to  public  scrutiny •  'Closely 
relat^  to  this*  last,  statement  is  the  fact  that  administrator^  - 
are  permitted  to  give  out  oqly  certain  information  6h  employees 
legally.    Question  the  school  attorney  tq-  find  out  what  infor- 
mation can  be,  divulged.  ^  *^  ^ 

\    (1)    Pre&nployment  records.    As  will  be  discussed  in; Objectives 
II  and  V,  f&cruitratat  afid  Evaluation,  considerable  material' 
may  be  generated  on  cafididates  screened  lor  employments  Thiar. 
may  include  confidential  information  iq  addition  to* the       ^  * 
application,  personal  resume,  educational  records,  an4pdata 
supplied  by  the  applicant.  ,  It  is  standard  procedure 'and    * o 
.  practical  to  assemble  all  of  this  material  In ja  folder  for  \ 
easjj  review  by.  the  screening  committee. 

Scl^pl  districts  differ  in  policies  regarding  the 
retenticJr  of  this  information  when  the  applicant  is  not  * 
eventually  employed.    Physical-  limitations  alone  prohibit 
storing,  such*  information  for  any  length  of  ^tlme,*so ,  a 
periodic  destruction  time  table  of  otle  through  five  years 
is-  generally  followe^.*  In  addition-,  ^ctiqfesvaty  a>  to 
whether  such  information  is  returned  to  the  provider. 
Become  familiar  with' procedures  followed  in  a  d^stAct  to 
4   .    be  wej.1  Informed  on  recruiting  trips.  * 

Very^ few.  school  districts  maintain*  preemployment  inf or- 

»      card  files  to  speed  up  the  etching  process  between  applicant 
and' position,  but  this  is  not  neceqs^ry  in  today fs  job_ 
market  with  the  availability  of  candidates.  .« 

'The  pre employment  file  on^fech  applicant  should  hav*y» 
cover  sheet  in  ordfer  to  record  whatever  transactions  take 
f        place  in  processing  the  file.    This  iss  importance cause 

it  Is  not  unusual  to  ha^  the^ppl leant  request  an  account 
"of  what  has  happened,  and  tht^data  is  especially  Important  ; 
if F  the  applicant  ^  rejected.  m 

(2)    Employment  perscamel^ile+    In  Minnesota,  it  is  a  law 
*   that;  when  a  certificated  candidate  becomes  an  employee,  the  - 
emffcloyee's  file  is  open  fo^his  inspection;  therefore,  anv 
eernfidential  information  should  be  destroyed  or* returned  *cr 

J originator.    The  jdisVricfe  shoulihave  a  definite  pro-4  ^ 
ure  set  up  to  accomplish  this  ,  sinfce  the  district  re-  II  \ 
quest^  in  format  ion  in  confidence,  they  are  obligated  to  | 
.Maintain  tfiat  confidentiality.  *.    '  *l  ■ 

•* '  •  ' 

■  .     ■        ■f .  .    •  . 

.'  ."'<?™i.w ;    -A;  ' 


The  file  becojfes  a,  ^eptfsitory  for  aqv  tftmsactions  with, 
orf  action  on,  this  employee~providing  thatT^K  employee 
receFves  a  copjr.  of  any*  diyuinent  placed  <n  thexiie.  Nothing 
shoyld  be  "filed  without  insuring  tfeat  the  employee  has 
received  an  identical  copy,  1  f.  «•        A     '  *.? 

-  >  j  ' 

Employment  personnel  files  are  maintaiired-^wrally . 
However ,  whe^a  ab  empLjyee  JLeaves,,the  district**'  wish  to 
have  the  file  microfilmed  for  storage^  to  save  space.    But  * 
up  to  the  Bpjnt  of  separation,  microfilming  is  not  practical. 

As  of  1974,  ther^.  is  a  simiiar  statute  permitting  class- 
ified employees  to  review  their  file£rand  it  seems  sensible 
to  extend  that  right  to  theUTdlso,    It  is  strongly  re com- , 
mended  that  a*  routine  regarding  empldyees1  requests  to  review 
their  fil.es  be  followed.^  Fpr  example;  thexfe  should  be 
sufficient  advance  notice  so  that  someone  is  available  to  • 
^accompany  the  employee  during  the  review.    There  should  be,* 
\  written  record  of  the*  date  of  the<  review,  which  is  signed 
by  both*  persons  and  entered  in  th»file;  and  there  should  be*  . 
serine  understanding  of  whose  responsibility  4it  is  for- costs ^ 
in  wived  if  the  employee  esks  for  reproductions  of  any 
material  contalned^Wierein  (^which  the  employee  has  the  right 
to  do) .  m  v  &  ^ 


(3)    Employment  records.    Basic  to  any  personnel  function  is 
&  -reeord  of  transactions  taking  place  and  affecting  the 
ei^loyee.    This  record  would  include  any" t bo ar  d* 'of  e du fca t Ion 
action  ,on  the  -particulwbpmployee  relative  to  employment, 
seniority  'number,  birth  oate;  educational  training*-  cer?-  , 
Af ication  and  any  other  pertinent  data.  '.Stich  a  refcord 

*  letids  itself  very  well  to  machine  recording,  since  *much  of" 
that  information  is  heeded  for  payroll;  and. this  is  a  - 
machine  operation  in  some  districts  now  and, will  be, state- 
wide, whe^  MECC  becomes  effective.    In  factj*rthe  firat  M^CC 
application  will  undoubtedly  i>e*  the  personnel-payroll' 
function*    If  thefe  is  Interest  in  learning  more  about  data 
processing  and, how  it  might  be^  adapted  to^our  needs,  a  good 
jt  resource  (which  can  be  located  in  the  .publio  library)  i6  vby 
R^ichenbach  and  ftsso,'  Organizing  for  Data *frroceB»io{t.  % 

<  American  Management  Association  Study  92,  £968,    The  recording 
of  data  on  the  employment  record  should  be  mAdei  immediately 
after  a  board  of  education  action  takes  .place  in.ordfer  that 
bhe  employment  record  remains  qdrrent  ft  ajl  times. 


b.      ATTENDANCE  RECORDS.  TheTaiepond  cbmpoiiSftnt'  of  the  record-  ,  ? 

peeping  function  is  that  of  keeping  the  attrendence  recd^jJtfiis 

is  the  Vital  record  that  has  re al^ implications  fot  ^kyxoSF  It 

4  •           ,  - 
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shows  lime,- absent,  alck  leave  and' other  leave  used  (with  or 
without  pay),  and  vacation- earned  and  used.    No  payroll  check  Is 
^correct  unless  any  deductions  Implied  as  a  result  of  information 
on  this  record  is  current.    Again*  a  machine  application  fits 
this  task,  vera  we  11.    Failure  to  P^int'ain  this  record  cadteresult 
in  employees  iJeing  overpaid  (in  \$hich  you  will  have  to  recSyer  the 
monqr)  or  the  employees  being  underpaid  (in  which,  you  will  have^_ 
to  deal  with, an  unhappy  employed) .  v 

A  back-up  for  this  file  would  contain  actual  documents  used 
when  requesting  leave. 


C.      POSITION  OPENINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  REQUISITIONS ,     A  thirdf 
component  of  the  recordkeeping  function  is  that  of  qpening  and 
closing  positions  *    These  ^nvolve  coordination  arising  from 
requests  to  fill  vacancies,  which  aye  created  by  a  position  opening 
and  requests  to  "remove  an  employee  from  a  closed* position.  While 
the.  creating  of^a  position  «nd  the  requesrt  to  fill  it  wij.1 
generally  precede^fch^jieed  for  other  records,  it  Is  discussed 
last  because  .these  fiinctidns  are  not  normally  /personhef^  functions. 
Rathe*,' they  are  'directives  to,  the  personnel  of  fleer  to.  take  1  - 
''appropriate  action*    However,  the  action^  doea^ecome  £art  of 
the  personnel  'f lie ^used  to  generietf:#  information        actipn  by  the 
board  of  education.    At  t^at*  point,  personnel  is  <^uite  involved..  • 

:t     **  Good  overall  personnel-pafcroll-budget  management  demands  an 

accurst*  accounting ' of  each*  transaction;  thus,  an  effective  docu- 
jment  to  control  thiyaction  is  mandatory.    iSuy  one  departrmenr 
'should  be  barged  with  the  responsibility  for  placing  an  employee 

on  th§  payrolls    This  is  the' personnel  department/  No  commitments 
.can  be  made  without  such  sanction  if  there^s  to.  tie  a  development, 
of  a  routing  system  for  action  which  .subscribes  to^this  basic  * 
principle.    As  organizations  become  more  complex,  the  control 
-system,  invariably  become!  mire  structured,  s cohere  may  be  a 
1  need  iot^i.  nose  type  of*  f^rms -mentixmei  aboyfe.    If  MECC  becomes 
,  a  realit^,  eventual^  £ome  form  o^  control  will'be  required 
.  (if-it  is.nQt  in  use  already).    *    .  ,    .  . 

A>       This  short  discussion  '  on  recordkeeping  touches  upenr-some  of 
•'the  functions  of  records  in  the  peYs^nnel  department.  '  Become 
1  familiar  with  this  function  in-your  district.    It  is  interspt- 

ing  to  trace  a  document  from  point  of  origination  1 6  .final  action. 

You  might  discover  some  new  routing  method  wtvieh  will  make  for 

more  efficient  management  in* your  system. 


1  Sr 


.C, "  Review  of  Nvterial* 


In  the  Introduction  ot%  Objective  I  a  philospphicil 
ment  of  personnel,  management  was  given.    Along  withtfcitfTiifor- 
mation  and^the  in£eni^ticfa  given  in  Objective  I,  Vcotal  picture 
was  shewn  on  Staff  Relations  and  Administration*    This  wij.1  aid 
in  the  development* and  implementation  of  a  system  of  management 
— thrifts  consistent  witfh  the  demands  of  a  job.    This  includes' 
routine  office  mana^^tjent,  task  delegation  tcf  appropriate  staff* , 
personnel  supervision^  public  relations  and  x:oninuitieations  with 
'  staff,  administrators  and  parents f  and  personnel  recordkeeping,  \ 
With  this  there  must  always  be  a  reminder*  that,  the  system  must 
tomply  with  state-,  local  ai?d  national  regulations.         .    }  t  ^ 

■   Objective  I  w$s  logically  divided  iitta  two  |>arts  to  accomplish 
'  the  objective  mentioned  above.    The  first  sectfoh, Administrative 
Developments,  covered  the  administrative  development; "for  the  ral$ 
j)f  the  personnel  administrator  in  public  education* and  tot  the 
direfet;pr  of  spe^ci^l  education.    The  second  part,  Section  JB, 
Covered  specified  for^the  administrator  in.^reldti&n  to  his  staff, 
and  Staff  relations.  2|his  included  regulations1,  ccnanuni  cations , 
and- recordkeeping.  1  •  *  .    :  >   *  ^* 

> ,  ^  %         \  p .  *  ' 

All  of  the  required  readings  have  beqR  'provided  on  the  follow-, 
v-  ing  pages  along,  with  anjeyaluatlon  for  the  objective.    Therg  is 
one  reading,  however,  which  has  not  been  included;  hut  it  is 
pertinent  to'fhe  *u*it.  *  R*  is^the  Af  ftrfcative\Action  and  Equal  * 

^jre?gional  office  of  the  Equal  .Employment  Opportjmity  Conmission , 
Washington,  D.C.    Dc*rfot  fail  -to  order  tiiis ;  it*s  free  of  charge. 


V 
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WRITTEN  ASSI$ll^m"  %  ' 

.  i;    A  person  resigns  after  serving  two  years )aa  a 

special  education  teacher  in  a  city  on  the  first 
cl*ss  and  ia  hired  as     special  education  teacher 
in§  an  ♦independent*  school  district.    Hbw  l<mg  will 
that  person  serve  in  a  probationary  status  before 
becoming  a  continuing  contract 'teacher  intih^new  , 
district?  >Why?  *         *  %<  ' 

2.^' Does  the  length  of  the, probationary  period  vary  from 
*    •    perairt^p  person?    If  so,  \mder/what  circumstances? 


c 
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3.  Distinguish  between  motivation  as- a  conntunication  # 
tool  and  motivation  as  a  bar  to  communication .  ' 

4.  In  comauni  cat  iota  with  an  individual*,  would  am- 
bivalence of  feelings  by  the  communicator  affect  (      '  , 
the  message?    If  so,  how?  ,L 

5.  Describe  the  difference  between  management  centered 
"and  employee  catered  communications,  ■  « 

6.  What  are  the  problem  areas  of'  personal  communica- 
tions that  will  need  an  outside  expert  referral? 

7.  Trace  the  documentsyfo'r  hiring,  and  continued 
employment  for  an  individual  employed  by  yoyr 
program  from  point  ,t>f  origination*  tq  final  action,  - 
Report  the^  roUt^ng  and  processing  for  "each  document 
involved.    Determine  if  an  essential  record  or 
procedure  is  missing  and -I'denti^r-it.  ^  % 

8.  Minnesota  Statutes  125.12  defines  causes  for' immediate- 
discharge.    List  them.    .  , 

9.  Minnesota  Statutes  12.5.12  defihes  the 'probationary 
rtfexiod  for  school  districts  Outside  citiefc  of  the 

\      irirst  fcl£ss.    What  are  the  major  differences  be- 
tween c  J  tie  9  of  th£  firs^class  and  other  school/ 
.  district??  *        '       .  £  ' 


REQUIRED  READINGS         *  .  v 

!  *  .  »  v 

1.  Calhoon,  R.  P<  Personnel*  management  arid  supervision.    New  York: 
Appleton-Cenfury-Crofts,  1967.  "  /     ,  , 

2.  Sergiovannl,  T. , -&  Carver,  E.  The  new  school  execut iiffe ;  A  thepry  Jfr 
Q^administrat j.on »»  New  Ifork:  Dbdd,  Mead  &  Co#,  1973;  * 

*  ,  -  •   !  ;  *  ■  '      •  *  •  * 

3.  Sergiqvamyi,  T.  r  &  Cirver,  F.sjThe  new  school  executive:  A  ^theory 
'    \    of '  administration.    New  York:  Dodd  ,\Me*a  ,&  Co.  ,  1973,. 

4<  Minnesota  Statute  .125.12.' 1,973.  ;  *: 1  * 

5.  Certifigeate  Handbook,  St.  Paul;  State  Department  of  Education,' 1973 
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vREQU  I  RED*  READING 


1 


COMMUNICATIONS* 


Communication  is  the  foundation  of  understanding  and  it 
has*\^  its  basic /functions  the  giving  and  receivi^f  of 
j4iajN?ctions  'and  information.    Operating  in  this  way,  communication 
t^0Hstitut^d  the  major  m&dlu$  through  which  supervisors  act* 

Vf  *    %  > 

\      Oftentimes,  the  b^st  techniques  and  media  are  of  limited  4 
value  unless  accompanied  by  a  knowledgeable  coTram mica tor  and 
-teceiver(s)  of 'communication  in  personnel  management.  There- 
fore', awareness  of  behavioral  obstacles  faced  in  communication 
is Jfecesaaty ,  e.g.,  perception  of  communication,  motivation, 
attitudes  and  emotions,  and  interaction  in  communication* 
/  ♦        -  *• 

-  -  ktafcettiag—is*  -al^s^-key  yhase>  >of  ^orauaieations^  By 
listening,  the  supervisor  attains  a  two-fold  objective:  gains  Y 
clpes  that  will  aid  in  the  understanding  and  the  managing 
of  die.  employee;  and  demonstrates  a  willingness  to  consider 
•  the  other  person,  thua  inclining  the  latter  in  turn  to  some 
interest  in  listening  to  him/her.  • 

Conmunication  for  the  purpose  of  ^cQompliping  management 
objectives  has  four  general  purp°sesJ  * 

-     •  exposition  or  information;   ,  ^ 
%m* giving  orders ;  t+ 

•  investigation  or  questioning;  and 

•  convincing  or  persuading.      •  .  * 

ytll'four  or  a-  single  or  combination* of  the  four  may  find  their 
way  into  one  interview;  apd,  they  all  involve  effective  listening. 


*Calhoon,  fc. P.   'Pefsonjiel  management  "and  supervision.  New  York: 
^plefcon-Centtiry^rofts,  1967 4  (Summary)  N 

r\"-v.  '       ^  iss .  _   i  ■ 


REQUIRED  READING  * 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  THE 
ROLE  OP  VALUE  JUDGMENTS* 


School  executives,  who  comprise  the  largest  single  class  of 
public  administrators,  dd  work  in  an  environment  characterized 
by  a  great  deal  of  tension,  requiring  for  success  clear  commit- 
ment to' the  public  interesf  and  an  attitude  of  optimism  for  the 
future. 

While  many  school  executives  are  able  to  make  explicit  the  * 
value  system  under  which  they  work,  others  rely  on  implicit  but 
nevertheless  potent  evaluative  criteria.    The  value  syst^m^ 
frameworks  according  to  the  kind  of  educational  purposed  and 
metas  with  which  they  are  associated  may  be  used  by  school 
executives,  teachers,  parents,*  student  interest  groups,  and 

iqg  value  systems:  m 

technical,  '  .1 
political, 
•  aesthetic,  and  - 
*  •  ethical.  m  *  '  <  s>  - 

v In  further  exploration  of  the  role  of  value  judgments  in  * 
relation  to  school  administration,  administrators  are, still 
searching  for  explanations  as  to  how  student  unrest  and  teacher^ 
.militancy  cane  about.    As  a 'result,  conflicts  in  values    first  at 
the  socifttal  level,  and  then  at  the  School'  leyel  are  examined  in 
this  reading.  ,  v  ' 

V 

In  summary,  education  is  a  Jiuman  activity  characterized  by 
goals  held  for  hu^an  clients  £Uid  pursued  by  af  human  oir&ani- 
aation.    The' humanness  r6f  education,  however,  makes  it  a_public_ 
activity -subject  tcT  pressures  and  opinions  from  £  number  of  sources 

^SergiovanniV  T. ,  &  Carver  F.    The  new  school  executive:  a 

'  theory  of  administration.    New  York:  Dqdd,  Mead  &  Co.^  1973. 
(Sunmary)  ' 
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On  the  other  hand,  employee-centered  communications  • 
fall  into  two  categories;  directive  and  nondirective  conmu- 
nication.    The  directive  interview  is  controlled  by  the 
interviewer,  while  the  nou^ifective  is  ^otKer^-per^on '  centered," 
the  employee  has  more  to  do  with  determining  the  course  of 
the  exchange.    Listening  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  is  even 
more  important  in  nondirectivity  than  In  directivity , —  And, 
what  complicates  thjjk  two  types  of  interviews  is.  the  fact  that 
one  may  shift  from  one  to  the  other  during -the  same  session. 

'  In  either  case,  in  managing  personnel,  communication  . 
is  an  important  skill;  for  understanding  it  is  the  basis  of 
transmitting  management  objectives,  and  it  is  the  means  for  * 
comprehending  employee  points  of  view. 
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3 


* 


A  BRIEF. PATTERN  FOR* 
DEfl  S I  ON-MAKING* 


School  executives  need  to  develop  an % evaluative  screen  so. 
that  they  may  sift  and  sort  from  science  and  intuition  that 
which  is  most  consistent  with  the  school  as  a  huma6  organization 
and  with  school  goals  of  intellectual,' -social,  and*  emotional 
self -actualization  fot  youngsters. 

In  order  to  examine  the  basis  for*an  applied  science  of 
educational  administration,  a  value  direct ioxr  is  proposed— a 
belief  pattern  for  guiding  educational  decision-making  which 
shows  the  interdependent  relationship  between  instrumental  and 
substantive  goals  for  schools.  * 

Upon  completion  *of*  -the * stbove^ tf ifttradlotrptlrg  *r&diYtg WtffTuagr 
with  an  examination  of  management  assumptions*    The  influence 
of  a  school  executive's  philosophy  on  his/her  administrative 
behavior  cannot  be  overemphasized.    Relationships  between  philos- 
ophy and  behavior  are  often  attributed  to  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy:    this  suggests  that  individuals  respond  to  the  expecta- 
tions that  others  hold  for  their  behavior. 


( 

\ 


*  •  1 

Sergiovanni*  T.,„&  Carver,  F.  The  new  executive;  A  theory  of 
administration.    New  York:  Dodd,  Head  &  Co.,  1973.  (Summary) 
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U5.12     EMPLOYMENT ;    CONTRACTS,    TERMINATION.    Subdivision  1. 
Teacher  defined.   A  superintendent,  principal,  sui>ervisor,  and  classroom  teacher  * 
and  any  other  professional  employee  required  to  hold  a  certificate  from  the  state 
department  ^hall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "teacher"  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

Subd.  2.  Hiring,  dismissing.  School  boards  shall  hire  or  dismiss  teachers  at 
duly  called  meetings.  Where  a  husliand  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  or  two 
brothers  or  sisters,  constitute  a  quorum,  no  contract  ♦employing  a  teacher  shall 
be  made  or  authorized  except  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Jull  boaid.  No 
teacher  related  by  blood  or  marriage,  within  the  fourth  decree*,  computed  by 
the  civil  law,  to  a  hoard  member  shall  be  employed  except  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  full  board.  The  employment  shall  be  by  written  contract,  signed  by  the 
teacher  and  by  the  chairman  and  clerk.  Contracts  for  leaching  or  supervision  of 
teaching  can  be  made  only  with  quaiilied  teachers.  Such  contract  shall  specify 
the  .wages  per  year  and  the  general  assignment  of  the  teacher.  No  teacher  shall 
be  required  to  reside  within  the  employing  school  district  as  a  condition  to 
teaching  employment  or  continued  teaching  employment. 

*Subd.  3.  Probationary  period.  *  The  first  and  second  consecutive  years  of  a  teach- 
crt  first  teaching  experience  in  Minnesota  in  a  single  school  district  shall  be  cleenui» 
to  be  a  probationary  period  of  employment,  ana  alter  completion  thfr.x>f,  the  pro. 
bationary  period  in  each  school  district  in  which  he  is  thereafter  employed  shall  be 
,  me*y&\z~  A»  JU^ciuji^ho^o^  x&a^iUeduviUi*  j.he>  ^ha^a4*pluabte.^prooauacw5y.  * 
quirements  in  a  school  district  prior -to  July  1.  10G7,  shall  not  be  required  to  s«*r.? 
t  new  probationary  period  In  the  said  district  subsequent  thereto.  During  th*  pro- 
bationary  period  anv  annual  contract  with  any  teacher  mny  or  ma>'|?iot  be  renewed 
as  the  school  loara  snail  see  tit;  provided,  however,  that  the  school  uoat\1  shall  £ive 
any  such  teacher  whose  contract  it  declines  to  renew  for  the  following  school  year 
written  nptice  to  that  effect  before  Aoril  1.  If  the  teacher  requests^easons  for  any 
nonrenewal  of.  a  teaching  contract,  the  school  board  shall  giyJTthe  teacher  ik 
reason  in  writing,  including  a  statement  that  aopropriate  sunervisWn  was  furnisrwd 
describing  the  nature  md  the  extent  ot  s>ucn  supervision  furnished  the  ^acner  out- 
iiig  his  employment  oy  the  board,  within  ten  day*  after  receiving  such  request.  The 
school  board  may,  after  a  hearing  -held  Aipon  due  notice,  discharge  a  teacher  dunrg 
the  probationary  period  for  cause,  effective  immediately,  under  section  123.14,  Su£ 
dijifafon  jgjyysection  123  35,  subdivision  5. 

SudvIpSl Termination  of  contract  after  pjot.aHonary  period.  A  teacher  who 
has  completed  his  probationary  period  in  any  school  district,  and  who  has  not  bctsn 
discharged  or^aclvised  of  a  refusal  to  lenew  Ins  contract  pursuant  to  subdivision  3, 
shall  have  a  continuing,  contract  with  such  district.  Thereafter,  the  teacher's  con- 
k  tract  shall  remain  in  full  fuiee  and  effect;  except-as  modified  by  mutual  cedent  of 
the  board  and  the  teacher,  OntiTlenminated  by  a  majority  roll  call  vote  oi"  tne  full 
membership  of  the  board,  upon  one  of  the  grounds  specified  in  subdivision?* fi  or 
6a  or  6b,  or  until  the  teacher  is  'discharged  pursuant  to  subdivision  H,  or  by'  the 
written  resignation  of  the  teacher  submitted  prior  to  April  1;  provided,  however,  that 
If  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  the  sutcee^ing 
school  year  has  not  been  adopted  -pursuant  to  the  provision*  of  sections  173  bl 
to  179.77  prior  to  March  1,  the  teacher's  ri^ht  of  resignation  shall  be  extendedto 
the  30th  calendar  day  following  the  adpptmn  of  said  contract  in  compliance  with 
lection  179.70.  subdivision  2.  Such  -written  resignation  by  the  teacher  shall  be 
effective  as  of  June  30  if  submitted  prior  to  I  hat  date  or,  if  submitted  thereafter, 


shall  be  effective  August  15.  and  the  teachers'  right  of  resignation  for  the  school 
year  then  beginning  shall  cease  on  August  15.  Hcfore  a  teacher's  contract  is 
terminated  by  the  board,  the  board  shall  notify  the  teacher  in  writing  and  state 
its  ground  for  the  proposed  termination  in  reasonable  detail  together  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  teacher  may  make  a  written  request1  for  a  hearing  before  the  board  * 
within  14  days  after  receipt  of  such  notitlcation.  Within  14  days  after  teceipt  of  this  * 
notification  the  teacher  may  make  a  written  request  for  a  hearing  b*foie  the  board  m 
and  it  shall  be  granted  befoic  hnal  action  is  taken.  If  riD  hearing  is  requested 
within  such  period,  it  shall  be  deemed  acnuiescence  by  the  teacher  to  the  board's  - 
action.  Such  tennination  shall;  talse  ettect  at  tne  close  of  inq  school  year  in  wl^fife 
the  contract  is  terminated  in  tfie  manner  aforesaid.  Such  contract  may  it*  tc^P- 
nated  at  any  tune  by  mutual  consent  of  the  board  .and  the  teacher  and  this  . 
section  shall  not  affect  the  1>owers  of  a  board  to  suspend,  discharge,  or  demote  a  . 
teacher  under  and  pursuant  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

Subd.  5.   Retirement  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  a  board  may 

provide  by  rule  that  its  teachers  shall  be  retired  at  age  & 

Subd.  6,   Grounds  Cor  termination.   A  continuing  contract  may  be  terminated,  ^ 

effective  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  upon  any  of  the  following  grounds: 
(a)    Inefficiency;      ^  ^ 

•(b)    Neglect  of*  duty,  or  persistent  violation  of  school  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
or  directives  \  '  \ 

(c)  Conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  which  materially  impairs  his\ educational 
effectiveness;  *  > ! 

(d)  Other  good  and  sufficient  groimds  rendering  the  teacher  unfit  to  perform 
his  duties.  ' 

A  contract  shall  not  be  terminated  uporAone  of  the  grounds  specified, in  clauses 
(a),  <b),  (c),  or  <d>,  unless  the  tc:icher  shall  have  failed  to  correct  the  deficiency 
after  being  given  written  notice  oi  the  specific  items  of  complaint  and  reasonable 
time  within  which  to  lemedy  them.  ■  * 

All  evaluations  2nd  filos  generated  v-ithin  a  school  district  relating  to  each  indi- 
vidual teacher  shall  be,  available  during  regular  school  business  hours  to  each 
individual  teacher  ir^on  his  written  request.  The  teacher  shall  have 'the  right  to 
reproduce  ar»y  of  the  contents  of-the  files  at  the  teacher's  expense  and  to  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the*  file  written  information  in  response  to  any  materia!  contained 
therein;  provided,  however,  a  school  district  may  destroy  such"  lilos  as  provided  by 
law.  *  » 

Subd.  Ga,  Negotiated  unrequested  leave  of  absence.  The  school  board  and  the 
exclusive  bargaining  representative  of  the  teachers  may  negotiate  a  plan  providing 
for  unrequited  leave  of  abserip,Ml^v>paX^^ 

teachers  as  may  be  necessaiy  because  of  discontinuance  of  position,  lack*  of  pupils, 
financial  limitations,  or  merger  of  classes  caused  by  consolidation  of  districts.  Fail* 
fng  to  successfully  negotiate  such  a  plan  by  ^ie  beginning  date  of  a  new  master 
contract,  the  provisions  ^f  subdivision  Gb  shalT  apply.  The  provisions  of  section 
179.72  shall  not  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision. 

Subd.  6b.  Unrequested  leave  of  absence.  .  The  school  board  may  place  on  unre- 
quesicd  leave  of  absence,  without  pay  or  fringe  benefits,  as  rnany  teachers  as  may 
be  necessary  becau<e  of  discontinuance  of  position*  lack  of  pupils,  financial,  limita- 
tions, or  merger  of 'classes  caused  by  consolidation  of  .districts.  The.  unrequested 
leave  shall  be  effective  at  the  closest  the  school  year.  In  placing  teachers  on  un- 
requested leave,  .the  board  shall  be  governed  by  the  .following  provisions: 

(a)  The  board  mav  place  probationary  teachers  on  unrequested  leave  first  in 
the  inverse  drdcr  ot  tneir  employment.  No  teacher  who  bas^  acquired  continuing 
contract  rights  shall  be  placed  pru  unrequested  leave  of' absence  while  probationary 
teachers  are  retained  in  positions-for  which 'the  teacher  who  h^s  acquired  cqn^inu- 
ing  contract  fights  is  certified;  ,  " 

(b)  Teachers  who  have  acquired  continuing  contract  rights  shall  be  placed  on 
tfnrequested  leave  of  absence  in  fields  in  which  they  are  certified  in  the  inverse  order 
in  which  they  were  empIoyctTby  the  school  district.  In  the  case  of  merger  of  classes 
caused  by  consolidation  of  districts  or  in  lite  case  of  equal  seniority,*  the  order'in 
, which  teachers  who  have"  acquired  contmuingjpontract  rights  shall  bo  placed  on  un- 
requested leave  of  absence  in  fields  in  whicNHftcy  are  certified  shall  be  negotiable: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (a)  and'(b>.  if  either  the  placing  of  a  probationary 
teacher  on  Mnrequested,  leave  r-cfore  a  teacher  who  -has  acquired  continuing  rights 
or  the  placmjr  of  a  toucher  who  has  aoquued  continuing  ^ptract  .rifthts  on  unre- 
quested leave  before  another  teacher  who  has  acqniied  continuing  contract  rights 
but  who  has  greater- seniority  would  place  the  district  in  violation  of  »♦«  afnrrrative 
action  program,  the  district  may  retain  the  probationary  terror  or  tne  teacher 
with  ifss  seniority;  *"    "  "  * 
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(d)    Teacliers  placed  on  unit-quested  leave  of  absence  shall  be  reinstated  to  the 
positions  from  which  lhev  have  been  given- Jcnves  of  abscncc'or,  if  not  available,  to 
other  available  positions  in  the  /chool  distiht  in  lielcT*  in  which  they  are  certified. 
~  Reinstatement  shall  be  in  the  inverse  order  of  JtlaVcnicnt  on  leave  of  absence.  ■ 
The  order  of  rcifctati"in*nt  »f  KMCheis  who  have  equal  «scnior»tv  and  who  are 
J   placed  on  unrefluestod  leave  in  the  sarne\schooI  year  shall  be  necotmbl<*: 

(o)  '  Teachers,  other  than  probationary  teachers,  terminated  jimlcr  Minnesota 
Statutes  1071,  Section  1?f>J?.  Subdivision  fi,  Clause  /e).'in  the  1973-71  school  year 
shall  be  reinstated  to  the" positions  from  which  they  have,  been  terminated  or,  if  not 
available,  to  other  available  positions  m  the  school  district  in  fields  in  which  they 
are  certified,  ircinstatenient  shall  be  in  the  order  of  seniority.  The  order  .of  .  rein- 
statement of  continuing  turifinrl  tcachcis  who  have  ooupI  seniority  and  who  are 
terminated  under  Minnp«ita  Sjntutes,  1071,  Srdljn  12.1.12.  Subdivision' G,  Clause 
(cf  in.  the  1DV.  74  school  year  shall  be  n&otiahle»Tla*$e  tractions* shall  also  Iw'svib- 
Jecl  lo^clauscs  (ffrfnMh),  U>  and  ik)  of  this  subdivision.  t 

No  appointment  of  a  new  teacher  shall  be  made  while  there  is^ava i labia  \r 
unrequested-leave,'  a  teacher  who  is  properly  certified  to  fill  such  vacancy/ unless  ' 
-  the  teacher  fails  to  advise  the  school  board  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  notiftea- 
'  lion  that  a  position  is  available  to  hihvTtbat  he  may  return  to  employment  and  that  „ 
't  he  will  afrsumo-'ihr  duties  of  the*  positiorMo  which  appointed  on  a  /uturetlatc  deter- 
.  mined  by  the  bom d;  ■ 

<Eh  A  teacher  4daced  onunrequested  leave  of  absence  may  engage  in,  teaching 
or  any  other  occupation  durim:  the  period  of  tins  leave; 

<h)  *lho  uniVf|ui-sted  leave  of  absence  shall  not  impair*  the  continuing  contract* 
rignts  of  a  teacher  or  result  in  &  lots  of  credit  for  previous  >e£rs  of  service; 

CD    The  uniequestfd  h-rfvo  of  absence  of  a  teacher  'who  is 'net  icinsufed>hall 
continue  for  a  period  o(  two  years* after  which  the  td  reinstatement  shall 

terminate;  -     -  " 

(j)' "The  same  provisions  applicablQ  to  terminations  of  probationary  or  continu- 
ing contracts  in  subdivision*  3  and  4  shall  apply  to  placement  on  unreques ted  leave 
of  absence;      *   n  ,  .  * 

1k)    Nothing  in  this  subdivision  shall  bo- construed  to  impair  the  lights  .or 
teachers  placed  &n  unrequited  leave  of  absence  to  receive  unemployment;  corn-  , 
p    .pensation  icbtheiWKse  ehjyble^  .  %  ^ 

Subd/?.   Suspension  und  Ivuve  oF  absence  "for  iieotth  reasons.   Affliction  w  ith 
active  tuberculosis  or  other  communicable  disease,  mental  illness,  dms  or  alca-ohc 
addiction,,  or  other  serious;  incapacity  shall  he?  grounds  for  temporary  suipvn^ion 
and  lenve^of  absence  whilf  the^reachef-i*  rt*FK*rto-ri*om «mfr *MMbittty? Jyttle***        - ♦ 
teacher-consents,  such' action  $hay*be  taken  only  upon  cvMenccNjhat  suspension 
*  '    required  from  a  physician  v. ho  has  examined  the  teacher.  The  physician  shiil  he  N- 
competent  in. the  field  involved  and  shall  Le  selected  by  the  teacher  from'xa  list  of 
tfcree  provided  by  the  school  rfeoaid,  and  the  examination  shall  be  at  toec\p<  ns* 
of  the  school  district.  A  copy  of  the  reporAf  the  physician  sliall  be  funwshed  the*  . 
teacher  upon  icquest.  If  the  teaelitr  fails  \o  submit  to  the  examination  wifhin  the 
prescribed  time,  the  board  may  discharge  hia,  eiX^tive. immediately;  In  the  event  of 
^  mental  illness,  if  the  teacher  .-u&rnits  to  sgfh  an  examination  and, the  evrnmir-;. 
physician's  or  psychiatrist's  statement  is- unacceptable  to  the  teacher  or  the  boaid, 
a  panel  of  tluee  physiciaps  or  psychiatrists  shall  be  selected  to  examine  the  tc^ch-  _ 
4  er  at  the  board's  expense.  The  board  an-d  the  teacher  shall  each  select  a  member  of  ^ 
"  this  panel,  and  these  two  members  shall  select  a  Jhird'mernber.'the  panel  sliall  ev  $ 
amine  the  teacher  and  submit  a  statement  of  its  tff^s  .'anchconcluslons  to  the 
board.  Upon  receipt  and'eor^ideration  o£  the  staternerf!  from  pie  panel  the  "boat d 
may  suspend  the  teacher.  The  board' shall  notiiy^he'  teacher  la  «\yntmn  of  such 
suspensiAn  and  the  icasons  I  lie  re  (or,  DTinn;;  the  leave  of  absence  the  teacher  shajl 
#be  paid  sick  leave  benefits  by  the  district  up  to  the  amount  of  his  unused  accunw 
•*lated  sici;  leave,  and  after  \t  is  exhausted,  the  district  rnay  in  it*r* disci etiorr»pa> 
Rim  additional  benefits.  The  teacher  shall  be^reinstated  to  his  position  upon  evi- 
dence from  such  a  physician  that  he  has  made  sufficient  recovery  and  is  capable 
of  resuming  performance  of  his  duties  in, a  proper  manner.  In  the  event  that  the 
teacher  docs  not  qualify  for  reinstatement  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  oj 
suspension,  his  continuing  disability  may  be  a  grdund-  for  discharge  under  subdivi- 
sion 8.         4*    i  * 

Subd,  8.   Immediate  discharge.   A  school,  board  may  discharge  a  continuing  „ 
contract  teacherr  effective  immediately,  upon  any  of  the  following  grounds:  ^ 
(a)   Imrnoralicbnduct,  insubordination,  or  conviction  of  a  felony;  . 
*(b)    Conduct  Lnhccorn'ing  xje.ncher  which  requires  the  immediate  removHTof  «  ; 
the  teacher  from  rts  classroom  or  other  duties ;  ' 
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(c)  Failure  w4thoqt  justifiable  cause  to  teach  without  first  securing  the  written 
release  of  the  school  board;  f  \ 

(d)  Gross  inefficiency  which  the  teacher  has-falled  to  correct  after  reasonable 
written  notice;  '        <    9  • 

(b)  WjlUWne$ef*of.duty;or 

(|)  Continuing  physical  or  mental  disability  subsequent  to  a  twelve  months 
leave  of  absence  and  inability  to  qualify  lor  reinstatement  in  accordance  with  Sub- 
division "7. 


state- 
after 

hearing  . 
bdard  may,  however,  suspend  a  teacher  .with  pay  pemiintf  the  conclusion  01, such 
hearing  and  ddeimination  of  t£e  issues  raised  therein  atter  charges  have  been 
filed  which  constitute  ground  for  di&charne,  ^ 

Subd.  9.  Henrin^tiwocedures.  Any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  fcows  1967,  Chap- 
ter 890,  shall  be  held  upon  appropriate  and  timely  notice  to  the  teacher,  and  shall 
be  private  or  public  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  At  the  hearing,  the  board  and 
the  teacher  may  each  be  rep  Hinted  by  counsel  at-4ts  or  his  own  expense,  and 
such  counsel  may  examine  and  cioss-examine  witnesses  and  present  arguments. 
Tae^bo.ud  shall  fir,st  present  evidence  to  si:  .ran  the  grounds  for  termination  or 
discharge  and  then  receive  evidence  presented  by  the  teacher.  Kach  party  may  then 
present  rebuttal  evidence  'DisTni^nkof  the  teacher  shall  be  based  upon  substantial 
4nd  competent  evidence  in  the  reeor^^Ml  witnesses  shall  be  sworn  upon  oath  ad- 
ministered by  the  presiding  cllicer  o^Wc-board,  The  clerk  ol  Hie  hoard  shall  i^sirtr 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  or  the  production  of  re^ordu  pertinent  to  the  i; rounds  upon 
the  request  of  either  the  hoaid  or  the  teacher.  -The  board  shall  employ  a  couit  re* 
porter  to  recoruVlhe  proceedings  at  ,the  hearinj,  ,and  either  party  may  obtain  a 
transcript  there^pu  its  own  expense.  t  ' 

Subd.  30    IKcUion.    After  the  hearing  the  board  shall  Issue  a  written  decision 
'and  order.  If  the  board  orders  termination  ol  a  continuing  contract  or  discharge  of 
a  teacher,  its  decision  shall  irrchfdc  findings  of  fact  based  upon  competent  evidence 
In  the  iccuid  and  shall  he  !=pr#*  on  the  ■teacher,  accompanied  by  an  order  of  tenni 
nation  or  disc^ar^e,  prior  to  April. 1  in  the  case  of  a  contract termination,  or  witn 
In  tt%days  after  conclusion  of  the  hearing  in  the  case  of  a  discharge.  If  the  de- 
cision of  thfe  hoard  or  of  a  reviewing  court  is  favorable*  to  the  teacher,  the  pro- 
JjaJdin^s  shall  bo  dismissed  and  the  decision  entered  in  the  boaid  minutes,  and  all 
,x^fett>^GcS.^  su«h- ,^4KH>odings  -shalL  be  -excluded- Jiam  .Uig.  "teacher^  vudbzd  .file  a*. 
Suhd.  11.    Jtidiruil  review.   The  pendency  of  judh proceedings  *hall  not  be 
ground  for  postponement  of  the  ei/cctivcdato  ol'  the  school  board's  order,  but  H 
judfCKil  icvpew  eventuates  Lit  remstateincmof  tnc.t6acher, -the  board  shall  pay  the 
,  teacher  all  compensation -withheld  as  a  result  of  the '  terminations  or  dismissal 
order.       *  0  j 

.  Subd.  13.   Exception^  This  section  shall  not  applyjo  any  district  in  a  city  j|f 
the  first  class. 

-  [L*19ttc71  art  6  $  12;  1963  c  iSO  s«I;  1967  c  S90  8  J;  1969  c  781  a  f;  J971  c  253 
•   1 1;  lfrl  c      s  1;  J97J  c  12S  a  l;'19rj"c  15$  a  J-Jl 
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I0RIZATION 

The  authority  to  certify  teacher»*U\ested  in  the 
state  board  in  accordance  tidth  Minnesota  Statutes, 
Section  125.05.  • 


♦TEACHERS 

A-  Issuance 


CERTIFICATES 


K  yl^Sccond^xy  Schobl  .  '  + 

(     a.  A  teacher's  certificate'  may  be 'issued  to  an;- 
applicant  holding  &6tfptt  both,  the  College  of  Edu-% 

,  cation  of  the  University  of,  "Minnesota,  lie  clatar- 
Jsity  of  Minnesota,  Dvuloth  ari^taMorris,  a  Minnesota 
state  college,  or  a  private  liben5satts  college  in  MinV 

.  nesota  on^mpletion  of^p  teacher  education  pro4 

*  gram  which  shall  include  the  minimum;  pro-ams  or  * 
preparation  in  the  teaching  fields  prescribed  in  * 
MiirMpoty  Administrative  Rules  and  Regulations 
i|d  1%  scmssfcr  .(27  quarter)  l)oufna  professional 
educatiojjw^ which  atfleast  4  semester  (6  quarter) 

'  hours  musuJte  in. student  tefcchipg^The coHege  mtfet  , 
be'  an  accredited  ieachqr  preparing  institutiop  an* 
must  be  approved  for* teacher  education  by  the  $tate.  . 


board  of  «ducation. 


(1)  SuA  a  c<<ti<Kaffc  may  also  be  issued  to 
a  person  holding  jijraccalaureate  degree  ivho  has  # 
•    subsequently  completed  a  tpaefcer  education  program  '  ■ 
*a   in  %  Kiinneso)t^colleg%  or  university  ^pgroved  for  / 
w   teacher  educavn  by  the  state  board  of  education.  If  * 
slacjj i  ja  progrgft  was  completed     a  «Ul|ge  or  um- 
versity  located  outside  of  Minnesota jfte  "cpUege  w 
university  must  be  accredited  by  ^National  Council  ' 
7  *  ,fcr  AccredkatiA  of  Teacher  Education  qjt  the  Min- 
,  ,ne§ota  state  Jboard  6i  educafion^jflfte'certiftcwe  ■may  i 
\  *6eissii/ed  Upon.the\jfcoinniendation  ^  1 
in  >hich  the  approved  teacher  education,  program, 
was  complete^.  *\ 

'      -  •(?)  This  certificate  shall  qualify  the  holder 
4    thereof  lto  teaclWn  any  secondary  school  those  sub- 
jects or  fields  io  which  he  jjaa.a  c#Hege  mjijor,  of  ? 
.  where  the  assignifterft  is  fbr  *pne-haSkimel  or  less  J 
during  the  sghodl  day,  ^hose  subjects  "of  fields  in 
whiqh  he  has  eifcer  a  college  jnajor  or  minor.  This  * 
]  certificate  also  qualified  t]i£^Jol<ier  to  teacnt  fn  the 
,    7th  and  Sth  grades  of  any  e&pentary  school^  "(Effoe- 
:  tiveaate;.^pftenQ)er  1, 1964)  *  % 

(3)  Any  secondary"  school  teacher  ^fier^fc- 

(ated  to  teach  after  September  1,  1966  with  minor 

i^    *     -«         « .*  « 

V     ■        *      •         ;   -t  •  ' 


preparation  in  science,  mathematics,  English,  social 
studies,  modern  foreign  languages,  non-vQpational 
agriculture,  rion- vocation^  home  econonjjes  £tnd  in- 
dustrial arts  sb$  witHiiffseven  years  alter  initial^  - 

*  vcttrtificationncqufre  the  minimum  established  "by  the  1 
state  boa!J|i  of  education ^for  major  preparation  in  ' 
order  to  contmnp  to  bt  certificated  to  teach  in  tl* 
subject  area.  Wachers  with  a  minor  in  health  and/or 
.physical  Education  must  ^Sthin  seven  years  after  ^ 
September  1, 1973,  meet  the  above  requirement  AH 
of  the  ai;eas  listed  abo^e  are  contained  in  EDU  291. 

>■»    b.  Such  certificate  mav  also,  in  tl^  discretion- of 
the  state  board  of  education,  he  issued  to  any  holder  . 
%  Of  a  degree  from  an  institution  of  equivalent  rant  and  , 
it^nding  of  any  other  stjate,  which  is  a  memberor  the 
Agionjal  accrediting  association  or  the  National 
Council  for  the  Accpditatien  of  Teacher  Education 
on  jatfnpletion  of  itftekcher  education  program  and 
inducing  18  semester  <27  quarter)  Tiours  in  profes- 
sional education;  or  <o  ^person  Trom  another  country  ' 
whose  recbrdJias  been  judged  esseptialfy  equivalent. " 

;-i     **  c:  A-  vpRtiofital*  certificate  may  be  issued  to  an 
ajqilicant  who  meets  the  requirements  as  stated  irP 
the  Minnesota  State>3?lan  for  .Vocational  Edocation. 

^  Note*  A  certificate  based,  on  a  major  area  of  con- 
cifttration  in  a- specie  field  is  also  valid  fo  {eaqb 
such  special  field  in  th§  elementary  grades.  Tbcse% 
special  fields ,  are:  agriculture,  home'  economicjf  i»- 
dpstrial  arts,  fine  arts,  music,  physical  education,  and* 
*  t  business  subject?,  -J 

-  \  2^  Elementary  School  •  •  ^ 

.  j-  a.  A  feadi^'s  Certificate  may  be  issued  ,  to  an 
^    i^lidfct  Jipldtfig  •degree  from  th^^ollege  <^  Edu- 
ction .of  the  Umversitv^il  Minnesota  Duluth  and , 
Mprjls.  a  Minnesota  state  OTlege;  or  a  private  liljeraj  * 
4  ,  arU^coliegVon  cotnpletidrn  of  an  apprOM  course  in 
.  elementary  educations  The  college  must  tit  an  a£- 
/^credited  teacher  .preparing  institution  ^nd  mujt-be 
approved  forleacher  education  by  tht  ^tate  board  of 
%  education.  Such  a  .certificate  shall  be  valid  to  teach  . 
^in  graded  elementary  4chools^«  •  ",*.•*'* 

*  (1)  "Such  ajoertifi^ate  may  also  ^issued  to 
k  a  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degrp?'  %ho  has  ( 
subsequently,  competed  a  teacher  education  progtanj  <s 

*  *in  a  Mirmesota  college  or  university  approveB  for.  s 
>  teacher  education  by  the  state  board  of  edu<#tips.  If 

ffuctf  a  program  was  completed  m  a  college  or  ^jir  *■ 
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'«  verttty  located  outside  of  Minnesota,  the  eoXkjm  or 
university  must  be  accredited  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Accreditation  erf  Tocher  Education  or  the 
Minnesota  Jtate  board  of  education."  The  certificate 
may  be  issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  insti-  * 
tution  in  which  the  approved  teacher  education  pro* 
gram  was  completed.  - 
¥  (2)  Such  certificate  may  also,  in  the.  discre- 

tion of  the  state  board  erf  education, « issued  to  ah* 
.  holder  of  a  degree  from  an  institution  <5f  equivalent 
.  ranked  standing  of  ahy  other  state,  which  is  a  mem- 
the  regional  accrediting  association  dr  the 
Nation^  Council  for9  the  Accreditation  of  Teacher 
'  Education,  on  the  completion  of  its  teacher  educa- 
tion, program,  or  to  a  person  from  another  country 
\  whose  record  has  been  judged  essentially  equivalent 

^  W3.  Kindergarten* 

a.  TJie  program  of  preparation  for  kindergarten  m 
'  shall  include  thirty  (JGMemester  hours*  of  profes- ' 
sional  education  as  a  part  of  an  approved  progr^jp 
of  /elementary  school  teacher  education,  including  a 
_     course  in  kindergarten  education,  such  as  Early 

*  Childhood  Education.  Not  le$s  than  one  half  of  the 
swdeht  teaching  requirements  shall  be  on  the  kinder* 

*  garten  teveL -Completion  of  this  program  will  qualify, 
the  teacher  to.  teach  in  Itindef  garterf  and  grades  ooe 

•  tHtouglt  six  in  a  six-year  elementary  school  Or  in 
"  kindergarten  and  grades  one  through  eight  in  an 
V. eight-year  elementary jchool.  ^ 
^\     b,  Certified  elementary  teachers  who  have  not 
prepared  to  teach  in  kindergarten  but  who  wish  to  oo 
•   so,  shall  take  one  course  in'  kindergarten  education, 
such  as  Early  Childhood  Education,  either  as  a, part 
ofy  or  in  excess  kof  the  requirements  for  elemedtary 
education.  They  must  also  have  comparable  student 
teaching  experience  as  evaluated  by  an  - approved 
itfgber  preparing  mstitutifn. 

4.  General  '         .  . 
.  J.  *AU  certificate*  shall  bear  the  date  of  issue ' 
apd  (hall  expire  two  years  from  July  1  nearest  such 
y3ate.<,  \  • 

*  b.  The  legal  'fee  is  Jen ^  dollars.  'This 'fee 
is  not  refundable,  Be  sur*  .that  'Ac  proper  api 

*  plication  blank-  is  filled  out  coftecfr  together 
with  all  necessary  endorsements  ap^  that  the 
fee  accompanies  the  application.  The  fee  is  payable 
to  the  *Xawmirisffa»er  of  ffiucation». 


B.  Rene£l 

1.  A  i 
.from  one  to! 
year  ot  sa 
five-year 


-t 


-  ■  \ 


L^  may"W  rdfcwed  fbrVperiod^K 
ive  years  upon  evidence  o#  at  least  trns 
ractory  teaching  experience  within,  the 

 _jod  hnmediately  preceding  application 

^^newaL  Such  experience  must  be,  m  the  grades 
or  subjects  foe  which  tlje  efftificatejs  valid    .  *. 


7-  An  applicant  who  has  not  been  employed  for 
.  frMWO  of  five  years  or  more,  in  the  type  of  teach- 
ing  for  which  his  certificate  is  valid,  must  present 
official  eWdence  having  earned  ft  quarter  tours  of 
college  credit  in  subjects  relating  to  Ms  field  or 
-^teaching.  These  credits  must  have  been  earned  within 
the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding  applica- 
tion? ,      1  :  • ' 

» 

•C.  Issuane^and  Renewal  of  Continuing  Certificates ' 

-  1.  EDU  540-5«  1  becomes  effective  July  1,  J973. 
^•This  regulation  applies  to  the  issuance  and  renewal 

of  a  continuing  (5  year)  "certificate.  It  does  not  apply 
to  individuals  holding  a  Life  "Certificate  or  a  Voca- 
tional Certificate. 

*l.  A  continuing  (5  year)  certificate,  valid  for  five 
years,  shall  be  issued  to  an.applicant  who  holds  a 
valid  entrance  (2  year)  certificate-  A  separate  con- 
tinuing certificate  must  be  obtained  fpr  each  educa- 
tional function  -which  requires  certification  (e.g., 
elementary  teaching,  administratis.) 

3.  A  valicftbntinuinfe  certificate  majrbe  renewed 
*for  a  five  year  period  when  tjie  applicant  meets  the 

.  fouo^ing  requirements;  ' 

a.  One  year  of  successful  teaching  or  addurfi- 
strative  experience  under  a  certificate  v^d  for  the 

;  function  for  which  renewal' is  requested. 

b.  Evidence  .6f  having  been  granted 
dred  twenty  renewal  units  duripg  the  five*ygar  period 
immediacy  ^preceding  the  date^on  which  the  re- 
quested renewal  is  to  be  made  effective*  Butmpies 
of  *  experiences  for  whitf*  renewal  uiils.may  be 
granted  are  as  folloWk:,  ,  -*  *  '>    .  f 

(1)  College  course  wdrirand  related  work. 
^        t2)  Attendance  at*ProfessipnaI  rigetings,  * 
9  ,     r         Participation  in  inserVice  meltings.  ~ 
/         ,*  (4)  Direct  involvement  to  research,  plan, 
apd  implement  innovative  educational  practices. 

4.  Applicants  whq  do  not  qualify  for  ^iuanbs  or 
„  jewidof  aconthn^eeim 
.   entrance  certificate  "if  current  requirements  for  the 

appropriate  enhance  certificate  are  Act. 

•      5.  A  state  cotomit^p.  shjdlbe  established  to  feview 
-  procedures  and  criteria  for  granting  jenewal  urnfe, 
y  and  decide  appeals  from  decisions  of  local  .com- 
mittees  and  superintendents.        *"  *  \"  » 

6.  A  local  committee  shall  be  established  in  each' 
school  district  to  determine- the  number  of  renewal 
units^o  be  granted  for  ^pefipnoes  anji  lo.agtHipqij 

-  reqdestsjfpr  recommendation  for  Renewal  of  the  ppn- 
tinuing  certificate  by  determining -whether  the  app^r 

-^cant  has  met  the  requii*mentit  '      ;  ^vr  „  * 

7.  Copies  of  the  complete  cep^nuing  education I 
regulation  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
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Sicfaer  Certification  Section.  Questkfas  concerning 
frfnlatkm  or  its  imptomentation  would4  be  di- 
netodfet  the  CoAdkaku  of  Ctetmiilng  Education, 
609  C**bi  Square,  SL~?aul  5510l7Ph-  612-296- 

AAAQ  " 

ADMINISTRATOR'S  CERTIFICATES 
(Efedbe  Date:  September  lf  1967)x 

A.  Superintendents 

1.  Every  superintendent  of  schools  and  every  as* 
sistant  superintendent  of  schools  shall  hold  an  appro- 
priate certificate  based,  ultimately,  on  two  yean(  of 
prepifatio^  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

2:\  Standard  Administrator's  Certificate.  Require- 
ments: * 

a/  Preparation:,  A  Master's  degree  in  general 
school >  administration  from  a  recognized  graddlte? 
school  approval  for  the  preparation  of  school  ad- 
iqinistrators,  PLUS  a  statement  from  an  institution 
approved  for  the  preparation  of  school  administra- 
tors certifying  that  the  applicant  has  completed  all 
but  twenty-one  (or  less>  quarter  tours  of  credit 
toward  an  approved  program  of  pfeparationin  school 
adpainistration  leading  to  a  Specialist  or  equivalent 
degree  with  emphasis  on  preparation  for  the  super-  : 
ardency.  ~     *  ^  r~  - 

b.  Experience:  Three  years  ^teaching  or  gen- 
eral supervisory  experience  on  a  certificate  valid  for 
-  the  position  in  which  the  -experience  *was  .obtained* 

c  TTime  Validity:  Thf  first'  certificate  will  be 
valid  for  flfq  vean.  It  may  be  renewed  for  one  live- 
Vear  period  after  twelve  1 12)  quarter  hours  of  credit 
have  been  earned  toward  meeting  .the  requirements 
of  a  professional  certificate.  Before  the*  eighth  year 
in  schoo£adi$inistration  has  begun  a  Professional 
.•^dihinistrator's  C^Scate  must  have  been  secured.  * 

3,  Professional  Administrator's.  Certificate.  Re- 
quiremeilts:  .  ■ 

*        ;  * 

;t  +  a.  Preparation:  The  minimum  of  a  Specialist  or 
equivalent  ^degree  in  sch6ol  administration  earned 
in  a  recognized  gradyate  school  that  bffers  a  prog#a*^ 
for  the  prepaf  atioA  of  school  administrators  approved  * 

•by  the  State  Board  t>f  Education.  "  -* 

>         '   *  ' 
b.v  Experience:  Three  years  of  teaching  or  gen- 
x  eral  supervisory  experience  on  a  valid  ^certificate- for  . 
the'  position  in  which  the  experience  wST  obtained, 
pT  the  current  "or  ,  prior  holding  of  a  Standard  Ad- 
ministrator's fQjificate  indicating  that  such,  rqjjuired 
,  experience  has  men  attained 

B.  Principals — Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

tCTivferv  ^tanentaiy  and  acohdary  school  prin- 
cipal and  every  distant  elementary  a$d  secondary 
school  principal  shall  hold  an  appropriate  certificate 
*based,  ultimately,  on  two  years' of  preparation  be- 
yond tlp^^calaureate  degree. 


2,  Standard  Administrator's  Certificate  (Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  School  Principals).  Require- 
ments: * 

#  a.  Preparation: 

(1)  A  Master's  degree  in  school  administra- 


/  tion  from  a  recognized  graduate  school  applicable, 
to  the  respective  principalship,  OR  *      ~  * 

(2)  A  statemait  |p  an  institution  ap? 
proved  for  the  preparation  W  administrators  certify- 
mg  that  the  applicant  lias  completed  all  but  twenty-  * 
nine  (or  less)  quarter  hours  of  credit  towards  an 
approved  program  of  preparation  in  school  adminis- 
tration leading  to  a  Specialist  or  equivalent  degree 
with  emphasis^on  preparation'fbr  the  respective 
principalship.  \ 

b.  Experience:  Three  years  of  successful  teach- 
ing or  supervisory  experience  on  a  certificate  valid 
for  the  position  in  which  the  experience  was  ob- 
tained For  Elementary  principals,  the  experience  .  , 
must  be  at  the  elementary  level  For  Secondary  pri%» 
^palSp  the  experience  must  be  at' the  secondary  level 

cf  %jme  Validity:  The  first  certificate  will  bt% 
valid  for  tv^p  yean.  It  may  be  renewed  for  one  five- 
year  period  after  twelve  (12)  quarter  hours  of  credit 
have  been  earned  in  work  applicable  oh  a  profe*-  : 
 sional  ccrtificate.3efore  the  eightLjear  oLichooL .: J_ . 

•  i  administration  is^eguh  a -Rrofessiotal  Adnjinistra- 

tor's  Certificate  must  have  been  secured. 

3*  jProfessibnal  Administrates  Certificate  (Ele-  *  *  * 
mentaicy  and  Secondary  School  Prificpds).  Re- 
quirements: .... 

•  *  *  * 

a.  preparation:  Jhe  minimum  of  a  Specialist  or  •  * 
equivalent  degree  in  school  administration  earned  ^ 
,  in  ,  a  rfcfcoghized  graduate  school  that  offer*  a  pro- .  . 
Vam  for  the  preparation  of  school  administrators 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

.  b.'  Experience:  Three  years  of  successful  teach* 
ing  or  supervisory  experience  on  a^certificate  vali£ 
j  for  the  posit|on/#in  which j tpd  gxgfrience^was  ob-  ;  , 
:  twined,  or  the  ctittq&t  or  pAik  {rtlomg  of  a  Standard  v 
Administrator's  Certificate  indicating  that'  the  re- 
quired experience  has-been  attained,  ror  Elementary 

-  principals,  the  experience  must  be  at  the  elementary 
level,  l^or  Secondary  principals,  the  experience  must* 
be  at  the  secondary  level     %  * 

■  SCHOOL  AbMINSTRATORS 
.  (Effective Date:  July  1,1974)  . 

-  •  1.  "This  regulation  is  effective  July  1,  1974*  t6t 
all  applicants  for  entrance?  certificates  for  school  '\ 

'  admtaistiption/  ScHool*  fktapinistrators  indude  ajW  _ 

•  persons  w^o  function  as,  ttf  who  *e  classified -as^ 
school  superintendent^and  assistant  tu^rintendents* 
elementary  school  principals  and  assistant  principals,. 

* .  secondary  school  princi^ls  and  assistant  ^rmcipalr.^ 


\ 


L Certificates  shall  be  issued  separately  for  each 
following  positions:  ' 
/    a.  superintendent  of  schools       .    .  > 
b.  elemwitary  school  principp.1-  *  ,  * 

reT*iecoa4ary  school  principal  , 

3.  All  candidates  for  edification  shall  have  sat- 
isfactorily completed  a  program  in  school  adminis- 
tration appropriate  for  the  certificate  requested  which 
is*  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  and 

a.  which  results  in  a  ipecialist  or  higher  degree, 

which  results  in  the  completion  of  a  program 
consisting  ofpa  mirhnum  of  45  quarter  credits,  or  the 
equivalent,  beyqpd  a  master's  degree. 

4.  Evidence  shall  be,  provided  to  the  State  De- 
partment of*  Education  by  those  responsible  for  the 
training  programs  to  show  that  competency-based 
programs  submitted  fdr  approval /have  been  devel- 
ope<f^th  appropriate*  participation  from  school 
administrators,  teachers,  school  board  members, 
and  citizens.  All  applicant;  for  administrative  cer- 
tification recommended,  by  those  responsible  wx 
training  programs  shall  have  competencies  in  all  of 
.the  following  areas:  school  administration,  ^iper* 
vision,  curriculum,  and  instruction. 

5.  All  cand^ates  shall  have  completed  three 
years  ^>f  successful  teaching  experience  on  a  certifi* 

^te  valid  fbr  the  position  in  which  the  expetfence 
Ivas  obtained.  For  IjUempntary  principals,  the  ex; 
perience  must  be  at  the  elemenfary  leveiyFor  Sec 
ondary  principals;  the  experience  must  oft  at  the 
B  secondary  level.  *  '% 

6.  The  "issuance  df  th£»first  contind^  certificate 
is  contingent  upon:       '  . 

a^  The  candidate's  possession  of  an  issued  valid 
and  appropriate  administrative  entrance  certificate, 
and^      *'  *  . 

b,  On*  ^gry  ©f  successful  experience  in  the 
c^tificated  adumbrative  role  during^tf  tinje  that 
the  applicant  hojds  an  appropriate  admimstiitiv^ 

.  entrance  certificate   r  •  s  1  ■ 

7.  "Persons  holding,  standard  Or  provisional  cer- 
tificates for  one  <pf  the  administrative  roles,  whose 

^ftrst  certificate  for  this  rjole  was  issued  prior  to  Sep- 
?er?^er  1 ,  1 967,  may  be  issued  a  continuing  admin- 
istrativ^certiicate  upon  the  next  renewal. 

•  *         '  m  * 

8.  The  cpnfinuihg  certificate  may  b^enpwed  ac- 
cording to  general  regulations  of  the  State  Beard  of 
Education  pertaining  to  continuing  education,  ex- 
cept-that the  endorsement  of  a  superintendent's  cer- 
tifi^te  required  by  Edu  _547%  shall  be  verified  by 
t£e  clerk  of  ibt  local  board  of  education  on  behalf 
dl^bcmr&xA  education.  r~  j,  - 


9.  In  order  to  provide  means  for  persons  holding 
standard  administrators'  certificates  to  phase  into  the 
requirements  of  Edu  330,  Sections  1  through  6f  the 
foU6wing  provisions  of  Section  9  shall  pertain  until 
July  1,  1979,  at  which  time  Section  9  shall  be*de-* 
leted  from  Edu  330*  without  further  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  i  ^ 
a.  Persons  holding  standard  certificates  lor  one  ■ 
of  the  administrative  roles' whose  first  certificate  'for 
this  role  was. issued  after  September  1,  1967,  shall 
complete  the  requirements  pf  Edu  330,  Sections  1 
through  6,  by  July  1,  1979,  or  on  the  next  date  when 
an  applicant's  "certificate  must  be  renewed  if  it  falls 
after  July  1,  1979.        *  '  , 

*  b.  Any  person  whose  standard  certificate  as  a' 
school  administratorSapses  after  July  1,  1974,  shall 
meet  requirements  of  E$ty  330,  Sections  1  through  6. 

NOTESf  -  * 

1.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  foregoing  provisions  to  discon- 
m  tinue  the  issuance  of  a  provisional,  standard,  and  pro- 
fessional certificates  and  to  move  to  a  certification 
system  for;  school  administrators  where  candidates  met 
requirements  for  the  position  before  the  entrance  cer- 

'  tificate  is  granted.  ,  \ 

2,  Programs  submitted  for  approval  snail  include  all  of  • 
the  following: 

a.  A  statement  of  rationale  which  delineates  tbe-ajL— 
ministrative|  role  whick  the  program  is  designed  tA 
develop     *  \- 

b.  Statements  specifying  competencies  to  be  oeveJ-  . 
ope4in  the  proposed  program  .  I 

,c.  A  description  of  program  components  along  with 
statements  which  establish  a  relationship  between 


:\    -        ■  d. 

«V/-  ; 


program  components  and  specified  competencies 
A  pUtn  for  assessing,  the  individual  candidates  de- 
velopment of  Of*  specified  competencies. 
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EVALUATION 


»* 

DAJE 


r 


Cwpplete  this  Evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
id  provided.^  J  \  /       .  ♦  * 

OBJECTIVE  tflTLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


exerAse  PAGE  NUMBER(S)  _^ 


I.    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  'your  level  of  agreed 
«£nt  with  each  statement.'  *  *  . 


1*    Thfe  course  material is  Veil  .  t 
Organized  and  developed  in 
coherent  sequence. 

.  2 .    The  length  and  scope  j^E  the 
.  course  material  was  adequate. 

3-.  'The  course  material  clearly* 
cpnveyfed  abstract  concept  ' 
and  theories/  •  v 

4.    Basii^lly,  the  cotfrse  material 
*  provided  ^'me  with  ledrnin^  andr 
learning  tapis  which  were  new  , 

,5.  'The  style  of  writing  was,  cleaV, 
'  ;  concise  and  interesting, 

6^   The -course, material  provided 
'   ,  ,%aie  with  activities  vhicfr  were 
practical  taivd  <not  make  work 
activities.  ,  " 


7.    The  course  material  is 
\  closely  related  to  the  , 
% objectives.       I    #  , 


r 


i 


i  < 


'  2. 


,3 


j 

3 


3  ^  *•  4 


3 


,5 


<S»    What  wbuld  you  do  to  improve  this  coursa  material? 


-  .  REQUIRED  READINGS     \  .  # 

^  1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)  ,  HotTwere  tfhey 
helpful?    (A  few  vorda,  such  aa  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)  , 


2.    List  any  of  the  reading*  that  yere  hot  useful  to  you  and  tell 

why  Ihef  did4  not  -meet  yQut  nfeeda  (The  titlraf^r  the  appropriate 
*wo*d  will  be  sufficient):  ~-« 

»  * 

toothing  new:  ->  s  ^  •  •  * 

Inaccurate  rr  ^       ^  ,  . 

Redui/dant:  '      •/ \"  -  " 

Hvd  'to  "ReAd; 

-  ■  *  *  . , 

Hard  to  Understand":  ~  ,  • 

3i  VPut  ,a  .check  in  the  proper vftpace.    I  would  recommend: 

_       A)i  i*ore  or  other  required  readings  *  .  * 

•    "  -%         ^  / 

■        B)  fewer  or  othei;  required  readings  % 

.  -  •      a^  .  ,        • ;  ' 

t  •  •    C)  no  change  1ft  the  reqiftred  readings,        -      >  '  ' 


4.    Would  you  ptefer  an  assigned  text(a)? 
^  A)  Yea 

  B)  No        .  j 

If  yea,  can  you  auggeat  any 7 


IH%    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The  assignment  was  ^clearly  and 
unambiguously  ^stated. 

2.  The  leng,th*of  time  requited  to 
complete  the  written  assignment 
was  feasoftable   ;  ^  r  *   

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
-  gave,  me  an  opportunity  to 

show  what  I  had  i earned.  / 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  rjot 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was 
something  I  presently  'do.  .*  . 


2 

* 

3 

4 

5 

h 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1, 

2 

3 

.  4 

-  * 

5 

• 

f 5,    What  would  you  do  to  ^rove  the  written  aasigttinciita  tot  this 


lesson4? 


6.  ^ Were  othet, materials  required,  %in  addition  to  those  provided, 
completion  of  the  exercise*?    It  yes,  please  list  <them.  * 


for 


9 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
Objective  2 
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t 


i 


Special  Education  Administration  , 
Training  Program,  „,< 
College  of,  Education 
University  of  Minnesota  * 


s  . 
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COURSE  AUTHORS: 


Dr.  John  Mass  *      Mr.  Corydoo  Nichols 
Minnesota  Association  of  Director  of  Personnel 

School  Administrators  Minneapolis  Public  School* 

St.  Paul,' Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Wo 


PREFACE         '  ' 


PERSONNAL  MANAGEMENT  is. one  of  three  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administration  Training. Program.    The  training  was 
developed  as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  first 
application  of  its  competency-based  education  model.    The  course 
materials  are  designed  so  that  revisions  can  be  made  according  to 
objectives  and  the  instructional  needs  of  the  participants. 
.Student,  course  author  and  pre/post  test  assessments  will  contibute 
to  tlfe  evaluation  and  subsequent  revision  of  this  material. 

r 

The  competency  areas  for  the  personnel  management  course  were 
empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  adminis- 
trator. '  Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in~a  specif i 
position,  the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  , 
performance  on  the  job: 

Staff  Relations  and* Administration 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of^  Staff  6  / 

"Human  Resource  Planning 
•  Staff  Development  ' 

Evaluation  of  St$ff_apd  Administration  ~  m  + 

,  Each  of  the  abovcf  has  been  independently  designee!  so  that -the 
personnel  management  course  can  be  tailMftd  to  meet  -your  nefeds. 
In  addition,  the 'competency  "Cress  cotfragfffe^jSrecessary  materials 
far  instruction,  including  covtfk  ^u*W*Wrr ial f  vrltt€n  questions 
evaXuation,  safcRle  forks ,^and  z&falten$jM^&e^  y 

\    An)  questions  y^u  ha^'oi;  p/^tej^Wi^SH|tfl^  with  the 
Instruction  material  shouldfbe  di&^ss*53  with^tffe^eld  consultant, 
this  will  facilitate  your  l><^i|j#M  providfe  input  for  modifying 
^the  Instruction  to  better,  mekt  Wfc^jneeds^as  a  special  edtsfcation 
administrator^  .  ^  :   *  > 


INTRO  DUCT  I  ON 


< 

"The  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  a  free  people." 

%      «  Woodrow  Wilson 


"Only  in  growth,  reform  and  Change,  paradoxically  enough, 
as  true  security  to  be  found*"    *  ' 

Jljxne  Morr&fifdndbergh 


A 


The. concept  of  personnel  management  is  relatively  new;  it  i$ 
just  recently  becoming  an  entity  of  its  own. in  ai^integrated 

•  organizational  structure-- in  business,,  industry  and  edtlbation.  > 
Among  thJ  first  ef fotts  to  study  working  conditions* (Roethlesberger 
&  Dickscm,  1939)  were  the  "Hawthorne  Experiments, "  undertaken  in 

#the  plants  of  Western  Electric  Company  In  1923,  to  determine  the 
"  effect  of  physical  environment  on  productivity . k  The  results  were 
inconclusive,  but  they  pointed"  to  the  fact  tha't  the  problem  was 
more  socio-psycholigical  In  nature*    This  conclusion- led  to  a 
series  of  further  experiments  in  the  1930s.    Prior  to  thkt  tine/ 
little  consideration  was  given  to  the  human  factor  in,  employment. 
"Perhaps,  it  vas  the  labor  shortages  which  developed  during  World 
Wan  I*  in  this  country*  that  revealed  the  .jijagnitude  'of  (the  problems, 

•  A^a  consequence  of  labor  shortages,  ,the  government  insisted  that 
personnel  departments  be  established  in  plants  manufacturing  war 
supplies.   (Meggison,  1972)    Ttfts  requirement  gave  a  considerable 
boost  to  the  concept  Qf  the  management  of  human  resource^ ♦  However, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  -greatest  single  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment function  stemmed  from  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army.    The  committee  operated* 

on  the  basic  assumption  that  manpower  was  not  'solely  a  function 

of  numbers  but  also. of  appropriate  skills.    Consequently,,  *personnel 

specifications,  based  upon  an  analysis  and  definition  of  dutt§»  and 

•  responsibilities  as  well  as  physical,  Intellectual,  educational  and 
technical  requirements  were  established:  then  testing,  interviewing, 
and  rating. sustem£  were  set  up  for  prop™^  selection..  (Meggison,-  1972) 


In  spite  of  the  "Great  Depression  iti  thfe  l$30fs  atrf  resulting  unem-  . 
ploynent,  labor  made ^great  strides  in  humanizing  the  rofe  of  Jhe  worker  e 
during  this  period.  *The  most  significant  pi*ce  ot  legislation  related 
ttb  this  liberalization  was  the  National  Labor;  Relations'  Act  of  193$** 
(Wagner  Act),    She  Act  legitimized  the  Concept  of  compulsory  collective  . 
bargaining,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  power  \  of*  labor  #and  Zionism. 

Again  in  rhe  1940'  s,  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II  /  labor 
shortages  created  a  situation  similar  to%  tlftt  of  World  War  I  where 
concessions  were  made  to  the  worker  in  return  for  services.  This 
government  instituted  wage  stabilizatipij  measures  to  curb  the  inflation 
which,  in  part,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  many  Companies  holding  |Mr 
contracts*.    Although  the  war  contracts  were  drawn 'up  en  cost  plus 
basis,  in  order  to  entice  and  hold  their  workers  the  companies  made 
many  concessions  dn  terms  of  fringe  benefits*-   Th'eie  war-induced^m»asures 
did  not  only  create  inflation  but  set  a  pattern  for  post-war  laborf^ 
management  relations.     Increased  benefits  ,in  Key  of  wage  increases  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  them  became  a  basic  consideration  In ^negotiations  ' 
from  this  point  on,  and  Employers  found  that  later  , at tempts  to, "negotiate 
them  out11  met  with  firm  resistance  from  labor. 

*■  

TWo  other  factors  appeared  to  have  had  considerable  impact*  upon 
the  evolution  of  humanizing  employment.  _  The  fifcst  was,  the  emergence  9f  "\ 
computer  technology  which  aided  and  accelerated  the  acquisition  and 
storage  of  information.    This  tool  enabled  the* industrial  man  to  free, 
himself  from  the  mental  drudge^  required  to  attain  certain  endsr-a 
facility  denied  his  predecessor  of  earlier  periods.    The  seconil  factor 
was  the^iiscovery  of  new  sources  of  energy  which,  when  fully  utilized,  ^ 
is  expected'  to,  have  considerable  impact  on  living  standards. 

*  t.  *  * 

*■  „  ■ 

MQdern  personnel  management  has 'evolved  as  a  result*  of  nine  inter- 
related developments:        *  -    t  r  * 
y  §v    ^             '              ,  \  % 

rapid  technoldgdcal  change "and  a  drastically  increased  specialize-  « 
tion  of  labor* associated  witlrthe  Industrial  Revolution;      *  .         ^  . 

•  the  emergence  of  free  cWlective  bargaihing;  \  *•  • 

•  the  scientific  management  movement;      *  •  .  f-  * 

•  early  industrial  psychology; 

•  governmental  personnel  pra<|fcices  growing"  out  of  the~*j3tablishment* 
of  a  Ci^l  Service  Commission;    *  *     ,  "  . 

•  the  emergence  of  personnel  specialists  and  various  groupings  of 
these  specialists  into  personnel  departments; 

•  the  human  relation^  and  industrial  socio logy* movements; 

•  the  development  of  behavioral  sciences  and  organization  theories;  and 
~        soeia^  legislation  over  the  past  several  years,  (frrenctf,  1974,  p.3Q) 


All  of  these  developments  had  considerable  impact  upon  the  'evolution  of  . 
Jtjymanizing  employment  in  business;  industry  government,  and  education. 
Hopefully,  the  .Object iveS  that  Jollow  will  help  you  to  become  familiar 
with,  the  personnel  function,  whfch  is  an  integral  part  of  your  responsi- 
bility as  a  special  education  administrator,  $tid  to  \e  better  equipped* 
to  administer  this  facet  of  your  total  assignment.  % 


For  purposes  of  organization,  this  course  of  study  has  been  divided 
into  units'  below  with  exercises  found  at  'the  end  of  each  unit.    The  -  . 
exercises  are  designed  tb  reinforce  t*he  assimilation  of  the  material 
contained' therein.    In  addition,  there  are#*  critiques  ^included  which  ate 
intended  to  provide  feedback  to  the  authors  ap  to  the  -appropriateness  f 
of $  and  the  effectiveness  of  material  presented,    Yoyr  frank  appraisal 
.  of.  our  efforts  on  the  evaluation  forms  Is  sincerely  appreciated. 

...    •  ..  .      .  •    ^        ■  \        *  ' 

I.      Staff  Relations  and  Administration  .  < 

A.      Administrative  Dfevelopiints  , 

*  B.      Staff  Relations  •  .  ■  .  ,  % 

It.      Recruitment  and*  Selection  of , Staff  '-  , 

.  *        A.   V^hiloaophical  Overview-  .  .    .  *  - 

IL.  Recruitment 

Xh^  Selection  Process        •  *' 

w 

III.    *  Human  Resource  i 
A.  -  Importance  of^Planning        «  " 

*  B.  °  Overview         l  ^  - 

IV.      Staf f  Development  # 
V/     Evaluation  of  Staff  and  Administration  ^ 


4 


4« 


RbCRU  I  TMEM T>A N b 

S  E 1 E  C  T  I  IN  'q^  S  l\  F  f 


I 


CO  STENTS' 


A.  F^ILOSOPHICAL  OVERVIEW-.  •  ?  *  2 

B.  T^ECRui^NT  '  .....  \  .*  .:.4 

1.  OVERVIEW  #4 

a.  Preparation  for  a  Recruitment  Program  .  .  .  .  .4 
(1)    Age  ;  4 

'  (2)'   sax*  (f   •  .  .4 

fi,;  ^Marital  status  ■ .  .  ^  ......   5 

C4;     Trailing  *   .'  .5 

.  .  C5;     feachiny  'experience.  /  ..5 

C6;    Localism  .  ,  '.  .  .5 

(7)    Special  talents.  .  .   5 

b.  Job  Analysis.  .   %  ,5 

(1)  Job  description.  ^  5 

(2)  ''  Job  specifications  g 

•  c.      Generation  of  Position  Descriptions    *7 

d.      Ratios  in  Staffing  r  .  ,7 

2.  v     THE  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM  g 

a.  Planning.  .  ~.  .  .  €  •  .  •  .  .8 

b.  ,The  Interview  ^  .........  .9 

c.  '    Recruiting  Minorities  •  •  A  .  ....... 

C.  The  Selection  Process   *  .".  11 


1. 

ASSEMBLING  THE  APPLICANT'S  FILE 

2. 

FORMAL  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW.   .  .  . 

3. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  ....... 

4. 

COjMPLIANCE  AND  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  , 

15 

5. 

CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  .... 

<  '' 

6. 

■  RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION  OF  CLASSIFIED  STAFF.  . 

.  15 

D.,   Review  of  Material-   .  16 


\ 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT, 


i  i  •  i  i  i  i 


tiii 


REQUIRED  READING  -  *.  •* 

'  / 

1.      "Selection  of  Personnel"   ./  21 


-  3."  ; 
•4. 

5. 
'  6.' 

7. 

8. 


"Recruitment:  Some  Unanswered^ Questions'  .  ,  .  .  «  23, 

J  "Dimension  Interviewing         \  •  •  •  25 

• '      /        •  /        *  t 
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R  t  C  R  U  I J  M     T  A  Ni) . 

SbLECT  tO  N  OF-  STAFF     •         '  • 


It  takes  a  very  unusual  mind  to  undertake  the  analysis 
of  the  obvious. 

A,  n.  whitehead 


It  is  always  wise  to, stop  wishing  for  things  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  those  now  flowering. 

Patricia  Clafford  * 


Personnel  work  concerns  people  engaged  in  any  fclnd  of  gain-* 
ful  endeavor.    Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  locating  and  employing  those  who  perform  the  personnel 
function.  t 

*-  * 

The  purpose  of  this* objective  is  ths  familiarization  of  the 
recruitment  and  selection  functions*    As.  a  specialist,  you  may 
sometimes  be  asked  to  participate  in  the  process  of  screening  and 
selecting  candidates*    While  it  is  the  responsibility  of  your 
personnel  officer  oY  department  to  carry  lout'  this  task,  it  is 
not  uncommon  that  your  assistance  as  a  specialist  ill  the  field  may 
be  solicited*    Ydu  may^e  called  upon  to  write*  job  descriptions  of 
►  positions  la  your  department^  to  take  recruiting  trips ,  and  to' 
sifr  on "screening  committees.    Any  of  these  exercises  involve 
knowledge  of  the  personnel  function;  therefore,  a  rather  detailed 
description  of  'this  phase  of  personnel  administration  has  been 
undertaken.  t  '  _ 

\r?  s 

As  an  encouragement' in  studying  this  objective,  you  should 
note  some^^sic  rules  of  ardjjr.    Although  these  have  been  de- 
signed for  industry,  th^y  well  apply  in  our  everyday  endeavors 7 
Known  as  Murphy's  *Law  (but  no v one* seems  to  know  who  Murphy  was), 
they  are  stated  as  follows:  M 
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#  In  any  field  of  scientific  endeavor,  anything  that 
can  possibly  go  wrong,  will  go  wrong*  4 

•  Left  to  themselves ,  things-  always  go  from  bad  to  l» 
worse* 

#~  If  there  is  a  possibility 'of  several  ' things  going 
wrong,  the  one  that  will  go  wrong  is  the  one^t^t^v^Ll 
,  do  the  most  damage.  _g         _^?^r"LT^  *  -  , 
^/"(WfUff1  klwzy*-' sides  with  the  hidden  fla&r.  ' 

•  No  matter  what  goes  wrong,  there  is  always  someone 
'  who  knew  it  would.  . 

If  evety thing  seems  to  be  going  well,  you  have 
obviously  overlooked  something* 

#  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  if  the  prototype  works 
perfectly ,  production  units  are  botend  to  fail* 

With  thiaf^set  of  rules  as  a  guide,  you  will  tj£  prepared  for  any 
eventuality.      *  , 


A, .  Philosophical  Overview 


The  selection  of  the  staff  is  recognized  as  .one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  administrator,  because  the  quality 
of  the  staff  is  the  controlling  variable  of  ihe  entire'  program 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educatjpn,  and  Welfare,  1971).  The 
general  procedure  for  staff  selection  (other  than  that  of  the 
personnel  department)  vaj^ies  from  school  district  to  school  dis- 
trict, but  the  selection  of  personnel  for  specialized  programs 
is  fairly  standardized.     It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  personnel  department  and  the  adminisfra- 
tor  of  the  specialized  departments,  and  they  exercise  consider-* 
able  influence  on  the  ultimate  recruitment  and  selection  pro- 
cedures.   In  view  of  this  accepted  practice,  it  appears  reason- 
able that  an  in-depth  review  of  standard  recruiting  and  seleption 
*  procedures  artd  practices  be  presented  for  a  better  acquaintance 
-with  your  ,rble  in  this  whole  process.  * 

Manpower  assessments  mupt  be  carefully  made  before  a  re- 
cruitment program  is  implemented.    McFarland   (1968)  suggests 
that   the  following  questions  be  asked  priar  to  recruiting: 

•  Should  the' company  hire  only  for  present  vacancies, 
or  should  it  hire  potential  talent  for  long-run  needs? 

•  How  strongly  should  the  confpany  try  to  weedt  out 
"deafyood"  in  its  organization?  What  should  be  done 
abqut  obsolescent;  employees7  y 

•  Does  the  company  benefit  most  from  tight  or  loose 
screening  of  applicants? 


\ 
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•  Does  the  company  want  to  hire- only  the.  best 
applicants  for  each  need,  or  can  ^ess  rigorous  stan- 
dards be  set, without  running  undue  risks?  * 

•  What  special  problem  exist\with  respect  to  the 
work  force?    F6r  example,  what  should  bq  the  balance  ^ 
between  male  and  femali  employees?    And,  should  the. 
company  be  an  equll  opportunity  employer^  ' 

r   t    To  what  extent  can  the  company  combat  scarcities 
in  the  supply  of  certain  types  of  labor?    Can  training 
maJ^e  up  for  deficiencies  in  the  available  work  force* 
*  r*   What  should  be  the  policy  toward  the  manpower 
policies  of  other  companies.    Will  the  pijrating.of  labor 
be  tolerated?   *  _ 

•  "  How  shall  the  company  relate  itself  to  public  and 
community  polictj  issues? .  Should  it  merely  follow  the 
letter  of  the  law,  or  the  intent? 

•  Will^  the  company  attempt  to  set  up  conditions  of 
stability  and  security  for  its  employees,  or  would  it 
prefer  to  tolerate  relatively  high  employee  turnover? 

•  How  can  the  company  make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities' ' 
available' in  its  present  work  forOe?    Is  hiring  from  within 
preferable  to  outside  sources?  * 

•  Wh'&t  guantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  employees 

are  needed  in  the  short  run,  and  in  the  long  run?   (pp. 232-233) 

While  these  considerations  are  directed  toward  manpower 
policies  in  industry »' their  implication  for  educational 
institutions  is  obvipus,'  Objective  III  deals  in  depth  with 
manpower  development^  t  It  has  been  mentioned  here  to  preface 
further  discuss  ion"  on  the  requirements  of  an  effective  on- 
going recruitment  program-^or  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
our  society.    A  U.S.  pepartment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(1963)  publication  states  that:  -   ,  . 

Staff  recruitment,  in  its  narrowest  sense ,  refers 
only  to  the  process  of  obtaining,  additional  staff  members 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  loss  and 
growth  of  stajff.*    In  its  broadest  sense,  it  includes  the 
future' needs  both  locally  and  nationally ,  the  development  -% 
of  satisfactory  re£ationship$  with  the  teacher  education 
i      institutions ,  the-  establishment  of  qualifications  for 
employment,  interviews,  observations,  examinations,  and 
'  the  maintenance  of  "voluminous  recordsz*and  correspondences . 

Finally  /the fe  is  the  matter  of  appointment  to  the  district, 
.  placement  to  a  building  or*  division  and  assignment 

within  tf\e  building  to  a*  specific*  group  of  pupils  or 
-  duties,    (p.  13)  • 

Recruitment,  then,  Aust  concern  itself  with  iong-range  plans, 
turnover  reduction*  integration:,in  its  "broadest  sense,  maturity 
of  staff  and  parochialism,  to  mention  d  few  concerns.  * 

#  '  *  ««. 
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Today,  the *recruitj)&ent  function  is  concerned  more  with 
quality  than'  quantity  of  certificated  personnel.    The  problem 
facing  the  recruiter  is  not  one  o{  locating  qualified  candidates, 
but  rather  selecting  from  among  the  many,  available—the  most 
qualified.    This  perspective  appears  to  alter*  many  of  the 
accepted  common  recruitment  'practices.    This  reference  of  the 
recruitment  function  is  viewed  from  the  perspective  that,  even 
though  the^job  market  is  not  overcrowded,  an  active^cruit-  4 
ment  prdgram  must  be* initiated  in  order  to  locate  and  select, 
those  candidates  most  qualified  for  a  district's  particular 
needs*  -  This  position  ran  hp.  readily  jiefejaded  when  one  consider* 
the  fact  that  special  education  is  %a  professional  role.  Though 
there  are  more  potential  applicants\oday  than,  in  the  last 
decade,  nevertheless  all  of  these  applicants  do  not  qualify  for  ' 
the  «n£eds  of  special  education. 

~i  *        -r  * 

\ 

The  point  may  well  be  made  that  a  long-term  personnel  plan  ' 
need  not  and  should  not  be  confined  to  *  professional  personnel. 
A  genuine  planning  effort  should  encompass  all  personnel,  Just 
as  it  should  envelope  the  whole  range  of  activities  which  are 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  system    (Castetter,  19&2) . 

Later  in  Section  B6  ^ie  recruitment  and  selection  of  class- 
ified (non-certificated)  personnel  will  be  discussed,  but  it  is 
well  'to  keep  in  mind,  that  many  of  the  practices  discussed  in 
recruiting  professional  (certificated)  personnel  also  are  applicable 
to  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  classified  .personnel., 


B.      RECRUITMEWf   \    ~    '  . 

1.       OVERVIEW  §  .  •  . 

a.       PREPARATION  FOR  A  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM.     In  the 'case  of  < 
building  a  balanced  staff  in  a  given  distriTrt,  the  following 
^considerations  are  worth  noting. 


(1)  Age*  It  is  generally  considered  desirable  to 
'have  reasonable  proportion* of  t;he  teaching  staff 

in  each  £ge  bracket — lower,  middle  and-tpper. 

(2)  Sex.  .  Both  sexes  have  unique  contributions  to 
make  in  a  modern 'educational  pfofl^toj^therefore,  a 
desirable  balance  between,  men  and  woni4&~  teachers 

^should  prevail-,  *  1  *J  $ 
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(3)  Marital  status,    a  good  nuafeer  of  married/ 

.  '  teachers  make  for  stability  and  emotional  maturity 

^f  the  staff.  *  | 

* 

(4)  Training.    The  teacher-training^nstitiitions 
\Vr                    attended,  the  level,  and  Che  recency  of  training 

are  important  factors  to  examine.  . 

<   (5)    Teaching  expedience.    An  effort  .should  be  made 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  new  blood  and 
long  service,  inside  experience  and  outside  exper- 
ience.  . 

(6)  Localism.  A  staff  with  a  healthful  percentage 
of  its  membets  originally  from  another  community  or 
state,  and  with  outside  teaching  experience,  avoids 
harmful  inbreeding.  > 


(7)    Special  talents.    The  musical,  dramatic,  athletic, 
'  and  other  special  talents  of  a  staff  should  be  sup*- 
plemented  through  the  selection  program  as  local  need 
indicate. (Chandler  &  Petty,  1955,  pp.  117-118) 

.'.  •  -  ■  i- '  •  "• 

Before  the  full  impact  of  the  concept  of  staff  as  an 
entity  can  be  felt  on  selection  programs,  a  definite  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  three  significant  factors  is  needed: 

#    ...  those  personnel  characteristics  and  staff  patterns 
which  contribute  most  to  the  quality  of  education. 

9    .  .  •  ,the  present  status  of  a  staff  in  respect  to  the 
emerging  patterns  of  educational  productiveness. 

t9    .  .  .  how  desirablestaf f  patterns  can  be  affected  through 
the  selection  of  new  teachers  and  the  development  of  present 
members  (Ross,  151,  p.  3). 

Once  these  parameters  have  been-  established,  th£  actual  planning 
for  aggressively  recruiting  employees  can  then  follow. 

2>.      JOB  -ANALYSIS.    Job  analysis  Is  the  process  of  gathering  in- 
formation about  the  duties,  responsibilities,  working  conditions 
and  in te'f relationships  between  and  among  jobs;  and  the  first  step 
is  the  analysis  of  what  is  nee'ded'in  a  job  descriptipn. 

(1)    Job  description.    The  job  description  should  be 
a  simple*,  concise  statement  showing  the  basic  respon- 
.  sibilities  that  the  person  is  to  carry  out,  the  re-* 
qbirements  of  each  position — including  education  and 
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training  adequate  to  tferfortn  the  tasks  of  the  job. 
The  next  step  is  to  take,  the  broad  areas  of  Jche  job .  •  ' 
description  and  to  explain  in  detail  the^. importance 
and  meaning  of'*each  aubfactor  within  the  broad  areas 
of  the  Job 'description,  v;In  addition  to  this',  there 
should  be  a  statement  of  Individual  attributes  (mental, 
physical,  social,  etc.)  jthough't  necessary  to  perform' 
the  Job  successfully.  •  The  detailed  listing  of  the 
duties  and  personal  characteristics  becomes  a  set  of  -  ' 
Job  specifications  for  the  position.    From  these,  a 
person  can  examine  recommendations,  interview,  and 
select*  persons  to  fulfj.ll  the  f mictions  described. 

A  note  of  caution. 'is  necessary  here.    You  should 
not  assume  that  the  initial  job  description  becomes 
a  rigfd  document 'fr$>m  which  there  is  no  variation. 
A  job  description 'in  this  case  is  a  planning,  dofcument 
and  should  be  implemented  and  revised  annually.  The 
reason    fo*  revisions  is  singly  that  programs  and, 
people  change.    A  job  description  should  reflfect  both 
what  should  be  and  what  is  happening. 

(2)    Job  specifications  ^    Assuming  that  a  series  ofl 
j£b  specifications  are  available  for  'examining  alter- 
native* types  of  programs,  one  can  thus  begin  to  see 
t%  mix  of  Pe*8onnel  necessary  to  execute  each  prtwram, 
tpr  expected  results  and  the  anticipated  costs  off 

a ae  results.    Further,  duties  and  responsibilities 
»  if  desired,  by  compared  for  purposes  of  examining 
e  and  salary  structures'  and  thus  compensation.       ■  " 

f  The  materials  included  at?  the  end  otf  this  unit 
illustrate  examples  of  the  job  description  and  Job  • 
specifications.    Each  organization  tends  to  have  a  \ 
format  which  has  been  developed  to  fit  the  goals  and 
structure  of  that  organization.  *  Since    these  are 
examples,  they  are  not  intended  as  the  "best"  models, 
yhat  is  important,  howfever,  is  to  realize  there  are 
job  descriptions  and  Job  specifications  for  the-  person* 
nel  part  of  the  organization — which  is  your  Respon- 
sibility.   These  examples  should  be  examined  against 
those  in  your  own  organization, 

i 

In  examining  any  Job  description  or  analysis  the 
need  for  a  description  of  formal  organizational  re- 
lationships is  paramount.    That  is,  is  the  position 
a  line  or  a  staff  position?    Who  does  the  position 
report  to  in  the  organization?    From  the  basis  of 
formal  organizational  relationships  /a  person  can 
examine  the  responsibilities  and  Job  specifications 
with  a  clear  frame  of  reference.    Unless  the  basic 
framework  of  t\ie  organization  is  kept  in  mind,  there  • 
can  be  no  thoughtful  analysis  of  alternatives  and 
expected  rtesults.  , 


7 
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c.       GENERATION  OF  POSITION  DESCRIPTIONS.     Batfic  to  the  process 
of  selection  is  a  sound,  darefully  written  position  description 
of  the  opening,  such  that  the  recruiter  and  the  prospective  , 
employee  can  understand  the  vXEancy;  tn  question.    A  common  J  olj; 
description  Contains  the  fcjl^wing  information:  4 

#  Short  description  of  the  program— 'Generally,  this,  section 
pentions  funding  source  and  particulars  as  to  functions  in  the 
total  organization.  '  s  r* 

Accountability — A  person  should  be 'ctesignated  to  whom  the 
appointee  reports  in  discharging  responsibilities. 

)ualif icatlons—All  requisites  implied  in  order  to  -qualify 
for  thK  position  should  be  listed,  including  necessary  certifica- 
tion retirements ,  if  any  arefrneeded. 

#  '  Responsibilities — List  duties  implicit  in  carrying  out  the 
obligations' of  this  position.      •  p 

#,  Salary — Incljde  length  of  work  year  as  well  as  salary 
schedule  or  Salary  range  if  the  position  is  not  on  an  established 
salary  schedule.    Also,  list  extended  employment  or  overtime  pay. 

#  How  to  apply— ^Include  name,  address  and  telephone  number  of 
person  to  whOm.lettets  of  application  are  directed.    If  further 
information  may  be  obtained,  from  ax*  individual  other*  than  the 
aforementioned,  this  A&me,  address  an£  telephone  nunber  should 
be  included  also.    If  \lhere  is  a  deadline  for  filing,  this  date 
must  be  noted;  VAj  J  , 

#  Screening  committee-Include  jiames  of  those  sitting  on  the 
screening  committee.    This  committee  should  reflect  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  district  \ncluding  lay  pedple  if  desired.  It 
should  also  be  balanced  fidp  a  standpoint  of  backgrounds  and  sex. 


Position  notices  shou 
ment"  offices  on  campusfes  vh< 
field,  be  included  with  applf- 
professional  journals  for  ini 
this  latter  procedure  may  i 
check  this  out  if  the  budget 
advertising*    Another  good  rec 
for  promotional  positions  are 
ferencjes  in  a  particular  area 
can  be  poated  or,  if  the  situat 
can  be  reserved  during  such  con 
cruiting. 


be 'distributed  to  selected  place- 
programs  train  candidates  in  the 
tion  materials,  and  be  sent'to 
rtion  in  their  publications.  Since 
Additional  cost  for  publication^ 
s  not  allow  expenditures  for  * 
iting  resource,  expecially 
tate,  regional  and  national  con- 
specialization.    .There,  a  notice 
>n  allows,  an  interviewing  boo tl>, 
rences  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


d-       RATIOS  IN  STAFFING  *    With  >tY 
iridivid\ial  rights,  the  jnatter  of 
background  receives  a  great  dgal 
thoee  concerned,  as  it  well  shoul 
staffing  positions  to  keep  in, mind! 
takes/  place.    A  thorough  unders tan 
civil,  rights  is  necessary.  *  As  Gre 


current  activism  regarding 
:affing  based  on  sex  ^and  ethnic 
['attention  on  the  part'of 
It  is  incumbent  upon  'those 
these  concerns  when /Screening 
of  the  statutes  governing 
and  Schmertz  (1972)  puf  « 
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•  ,  <T 
it,  fvFew  basic  management  decisions  involving  employee  relation- 
ships can  be  made.witheut  regard  to  some  law11  (p.  1).    Tfteir  book, 
Personnel  Administration  and 'the  Law,  should  be  a  must  for  the 
administrator  who  wishes  to  become  familiar  with  the  legal  impli- 
cations of  administrative  decisions. 

In  addition  to  legal  considerations,  it  is  desirable  to 
balance  staff  on  the  basis  of  background,  training  and  experience 
to  avo^d  parochialism  that  may  be  fffesent  if  all  the  staff  m 
of  the  same  backgrounds.    There  may  well  be  other  considerations 
(s\jch  as  balancing  age  and  experience). when  placing  staff  members* 
For  example,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  mixture  of  less  mature 
and  newer  employees  with  the  more  mature  and  experienced  would  , 
be  beneficial  to  both  as  well  as  enhance  the'  edufeatioftal  program 
offered. 

With  the  conditions  of  professional  service  becoming  more 
broadly  interpreted  erach  passing  year  and  with  increased  emphasis 
placed  on  the  teacher  being  involved  .in  reassignment  an^transfer 
as  a  condition  of  professional  service,  the  balancing  of^taff 
may  become  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  administrator* 


2.      THE  RECRUITMENT  PR0SRAM 


a.      PLANNING.    Once  the  aforementioned  preliminaries  ard  accom-  » 
plished,  a  recruitment  program  can  be  mapped  out  with  your  per- 
sonnel administrator. 

The  fifet  stmp  is"  the  choice  of  employment  centers  you  Fish 
to  correspond  with  or  visit ♦    These  choices  should  be  basted  on' 
your  familiarity  with  the  quality  and  variety  of  trailing 'programs 
they  represent.    Becoming  familiar  with  programs . is; no  4asy  task 
in  itself:  ,  It  calls  for  considerable  effort  on  yeur  part  < to- 
review  training  programs9 by  discussing  with  fellow  professionals 
the  merits  of  various  programs ,  visiting,  if  possible,  on-going 
programSj  and  developing  personal  contacts  with  heads  of  depart; 
ments  in  these  schools. *  Professional  organization  meetings  can 
be  a  re^l  help;  by  your  contacts  w£th  professionals  f torn. training 
prograuft*  you  are  able  to  develop  an  excellent  resource/  This 
will  prove  useful  when  you  are  in  need  of  help  recruiting 
qualified  candidates  for  vacancies.' 

•  * 

Once  it  is  determined  that  you  intend  to  visit  certain, 
campuses  or  employment  centers,  the  next  step;  obviously,  4is  to^ 
contact  them.    There  are  certain  procedures  that  one  should  pillow 
in  doing  so. .'The  ♦first  is  giving  sufficient  prior  notice  for 
the  placement  officer  to  prepare  for  your  visit.    To  poplin  on 
the  placement  of f ice*  iecause  you  happen  to  be  in  the  area  and 
expec^proper  attention  is  completely  unrealistic;  and  the 
.effectiveness*  of  this  type  of  recruiting  has  to  be  very  low. 


At 
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le**st  a  four-weeUs  liofeice  by  r  letter  tcontaJqing  .  information*  about 
-your  needs  is  reasortable.    In  thkt  let^tl you  shouldfilscf  indicate 
your  time  of  arrival \  the  length  of  ifitaWiews  you  wish  to  conduct 
and  any  special  'consi-df  rat^ua  you'Wiah  W  teWde  in  your  behalf. 
Some  placement  bureaus  cmyfcrranfte*  housing  >ted/6r  meetiAgs  with 
staff  members^ on  campus  if  yc& yi^fc.  +  S^^placemfeqt  bureaus 
or.  employment  offices  owe  £hej.r  exiifceited  *to  their  ability,  to 
place  potential  employees,  it  'is  poor  practice,  td  circumvent 
tJhenf  and' t^  deal  directly  with  department  heads.    A  carbon  of  your 
letter  to  the  placement  director  sent  to  the  departipnt  head  is 
a  "good  way  of  alerting  that4. person  of  your  needs  ana  therety  s 
maintaining  the  professionalism  that  is  inplitfd  in  recruiting.' 

If  you  prefer,  there  are  ctftnmercial  agencies  that  will 
recruit -for  you/  Opinions  vary  concerning\the  effectiveness  of 
these  services  J>TOause  aany  school  districts  having  sufficient 
staff  prefer  to  conduct  their  owrf* recruiting  program*. 

At  this  point ,  ^travel  arrangements^fpt  be  made.    You  may 
wish  to  lMlce  yx>ur  own  reservations  or  ha^  a  travel  agency  do 
*it  fer  you.    In  any  event,  a  thorough  kn<%ledge  of  tine  tables 
and  housing  accommodations  is  of  considerably  value!  « 

«• 

b.  .    THE  INTERVIEW .    Much  has  tjeen  written  about  interviewing. 
Essentially,  ;Lt  boilsi  down'  to  phrasing  questions  in  a  manner 
that  they  will  generate  informative  responses  from  the  inter- 
viewee.   As  stated  earlier,,  this  is  the  thrust  of  the  interview  • 
no^a  "sales  pitch"  on  the  part  If  the  interyiewer.  * 

\  In  order  to  ask  pertinent  questions,  thfc  interviewer  shotild  ' 
review  the  candidate's  Credentials*    These  may  be  confidential 
or  open,  depending  bn  the^licy  of  the  employment  agency.  The 
trend  has  been  toward  open*  files  which  may  or^mky  not  tend  to 
limit  their  value  as  indicators  of  candidates!  qualifications.    ■  > 
Vi J al  sheets  or  other  information  on  the  candidate  prior  to  the 
interview  should  be  made  available  to  you;    Wiih  "tljis  back^1  , 
gtound,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  opening  the  interview  pn 
a  common  ground*    This  sets  the  candidate-  at  easg  and  eltables 
you  to  see  the  candidate  in  the  best  possible  lightV  Some 
excellent,  guidelines  for  conducting  the'interview  are  fourvd  in 
a  monograph  on  teacher  recruiting  (Rhodes,  1967).- 

*.    Prepare  fo*  the  intkrvijew~-This  involves 
review  bf  the  candidate's  form. and  all- other  papers 
available'  (a  ^candidate  does  not  like  to  $e  asked  for 
.    in  formation  he,  has  provided)  .    The  interviewer  s 
should,  for  obvious  reasons ,'  study  these  records 
shortly  before 'the  interview.        .  >  k 
K    .  *    •     To  prepare  for  a  good  interview,  the  interviewer 

should  decide  in  advance  what  information  he  hopes  to        '  4 
K     secure,  and  he  should  frame  pertinent  questions'. 


i  ■ 


> 


•  Allow  sufficient\time;for.an  adeguafce  interview —  g 
.and  do- not  hurry.    Applicants 'do  noifc  liJce  an  interview.    *  *  ^ 

•ff'n  ibrMi^h.  #-hio  T*n#-^rCr7  ati&r  is ^hurri^d/'  t^htfe,  or  appears  *  I 

"t  ■  •  \    •  . 

ndly,  iusiness-iijtav  ^ 
a  cue  from  the  applicant1 4  * 


*"         ^       •  in  •  which-  t/te  fnterfrietf&r  is  hurried,'  t$hse,  or  appears 

!    *  to  be*harassed. 

•       •«    Set  the  tone  for  a  frien 
,      *'  permissive  interview.    r«a/ce  a  cue  from  the  agpti 

*•  papers,  and  comment  on  his  college,  home  town, -or  a 
^  mutual  acquaintance*    Use' small  talk  to  break  the 

#  #  ice/  and  th^ji  *get\$own  ta  the  business  at  hand~the 

-    *  exchange  of  pettinent  information. 

9    Giye  the  applicant  a ,  chance  to'  ask  questions-*- 
and  provide  specific  answers — dh  ^matters  of  concern 
to  today's  *appli>c^nts ,  including  the  school 
x'^m  .  classroom,  class  sfize,  the  school  calendar, 

v    schedules  and  fringe  Benefits,  living  conditions />, 
«  and  opportunities  for  recreation.    Applicants  are  / 

intepested' inJthe  duties  ipvolvfd,  other  than  class- 
room, sthe  assistance  piovided  for  teacfrers  by  others 
staff  members,  and  supplies  and  equipment  used  in 
instruction .  ■ i     %      "  .  '  ^ 

#,  Sell  the  -district,  but  do 'not  oversell,  Ms  * 
jnany  recruiters  try  to  do  in  times  of  teacher  4  . 

x        ,  '  shortage,    #pn't  try  to  conceal  t£e  tru^h  about  *  • 

*  c    -       inatters  the  ^teacher  wijl  haVe  to  live  with  if  he  is  r  , 

>*  employed  *in  the  distr&bt.  * 

"#    Give  the  interview  a  high  professional  tone 
by  introducing  such  mattets  as  opportunities  for 
,  fetaff  development,  new  and  innai^ti vev  educati q/?iLZ  #,  ^ 

programs  in  the  district,  and  the  professional  : 
•~   '  aspirations  of  the  candidate. 

#    A^Jt  qliestidns  that  wtll  "draw  but?  the  applicant* 
.Today's  applictyt  is  professionally  minded.    He  .  w 

A      ^  .         *       expects  an  interyiew'er  to  be  interested  in  his  ,  J/ 

^    *  educatitTnal  *phf  losophy ,  his  ability  to  teetch,  his 

*N  '   desirable  qualities,  ami  his  prqfes$ional  aspirations .  , 

,  *  Avoid  questions -that  he  can  answer  by  saying  "yes" 

'      or  "no*"*   (Also  avoid  completing  the  answer  yout^ 
-  •  sfelf  after  the  applicant  'has  said  a  few  words. 

w       *     *  Jnstea'tf  of  interrupting,  nod  to  encourage  the  appli\       *  1 

./?  cant  to  continue.)    As*  open-ehded  guestioris  such  as 


< 
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"How  ^do  you  feel  abtfiitf."  or  "Tell,  me  about... "  +     ;  ^gf* 

#    At  the  termination  of  &e  interview,  cjive  the  '  - 

applicant  a  aZ£ar-cut  and  definite  understanding 
of  the  next  things  to  ite  -done^what  he  can  expect 
.   and  whan;  (p*  34)  ,  \  * 

Certain  other  do's  and  don'ts  should- b*e  njexxtioned  here: 

'  #    Do  k$ep  the  interview  on  a  professional  level — avoid  chit- 
chat.   Your' time,  is- vali^able,  as  is  that  of 4  the  candidate,  and' 
K should  be  used  to  the  end  -of  assessing  the  candidate.*  Some- 
times the  candidate  welcomes  This  as  an  avoidance  of  the  dis- 
cussion which' is  the  pujpg^e  of  the  interview.  ' 


•  Do  be  punctual  in  beginning  and  ending  the  interview.  Again 
others  may  be  Wafting,  and  it  is  unfair  to  impinge  on  their  time: 

•  "ifon't  refer  directly  to  the  ^landidate'e  confidential  place- 
ment file  or- reveal  any.  confidential  information*  contained 

.therein.  "  *♦ 

•  Don't  direct  questions  toward  religious  preference,  ethnic 
baq§feroundt  private  life,  or  number  of  children  at  home  (If 
appricant  is  female;.    All  of  these  can  lead  to  discrimination 

^charges,    t       *  •  - 

'   Dgn't  £ake  a  photograph  or  ask  for  one.    If*  the  candidate 
^voluntarily  Qffers  one,  it  can  then  be  included  in  the  file  on 
that  person  * 

c.      'RECRUITING  MINORITIES.    While  placement  offices  ^re  not 
permitted  to  advertise  openings  with  stipulations  thnfemly 
certain-  persons  may  apply,  they  are  most  helpful  in  encouraging 
personnel  you  are  interested  in  Interviewing  t<5  Sign  up  for 
interviews.    A  letter  to  the  director  explaining  that  you  are 
seeking  to  integrate  your  staff  to  "enhance  the  educational  * 
opportunity  of  the  population  it  serves  ar\d  to  that  end- you 
wish  td  interview  qualified  minorities  for  the  openings*/ 
frequently  results  in  the  placement  office  contaAiri|  these 
potential  candidates"  and  giving  tJhem  every  opportunity  £o  sign 
up  for  interviews*  Calvert's  (1972)*  mopographs  are  an  excellent 
resource.    In  using  these  materials  oqe  must  keep  in  mind  That 
much  of  the  data  cofitained  therein  is  not  current,  aftd  only  by- 
making  direct  .-contacts  can  you  J>e\:ertain  that  an  agency  listed 
is  operating  and  the  statistics  quoted  are  still  valid.   -As  a 
final  suggestion,  it  appears  that  recruiting  of '  minority  staff  A 
members  is  more  successful  if  the  recruiting  team  includes  a  . 
minority  member  whq  may  be  better  able  to  relate  local  environ-. 
m#nt  to  these'  candidates  than  i§  a  recruiter  from  another  ettjnic 
background.  . 

,  *  The  recruitment  interview  generally  is  introductory  in  f 
nature  and  infrequently  leads  to  a  job  offer  on  the  spot;  ,  It 
serves  as  a  basis  for  determining  who  to  invite  to  formally 
apply,  and  t>his  leads  to  the  application  procedure.' 


C«  •  The  Selection  Process 


1.      ASSEMBLING  THE  APPLICANT'S  FILE  1 

"V  '  ■ 

*  «»  *  , 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  take  a  loofc  at  the  application 
form  ypu  are  presently  using  with  the  following  questions  in 
mind# 

*    Does  it  include  pertinent  personal 'data  which  will  Sftx 
needed  in  processing! the  application? 


v 
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#  'Does  it  provide  the  needed  information  tq  determine  the 
qualifications* of  the  applicant? 

#  Does  it  ask  for  information  which  is  not  usecl  in  the 
e  screening  process  or  at  any  other  time?        ^  I* 

#  Does  it\eet  legal ,  requirements  relative  to  information 
requested? 

Relative  toV  the  last  question,  you  cannot  ask  about  race, 
religion,  sex,  number  of  children,  arrest  ^record  or  any  other 
similar  personal  data  unless  you  can  legally  justify  such  an 
inquiry.-    This  suggeats  that  -your  legal  stkf  f  periodically  . 
review  the  application  jEorms  to  5e  certain  that  they  are  in 
%  compliance* 

The  plication  blank  is  basic  to  assembling  a  personnel 
file  on  an?  applicant.    Once  you  have  this  on  file,  you  need  « 
other  supportive  data  which  generally  will  include  transcripts, 
'    references,  placement  f*les  and  additional  supportive  data 
supplied  by  the  applicant.    In  addition,  you  may  vfrt  to 
obtain  work  experience  references. 

It  is  an  expected  courtesy  to  acknowledge  any  and  all . 
correspbndenTe  as  the  file  is  generated,  and  this  is  sincerely 
appreciated  by  jtfose  concerned.    Too  often,  school  districts 
for  one  reasorr^r  another  fail  to  do  so  and  are  criticized  for 
this  apparent  lack  o(  concern. 

tXice  the  file  disassembled,  it  is  standard  practice  that 
the  curriculum  department  as  we  Urate  the  personnel  department 
carefully  review  the  assenfcled  6ata.     (Special  education  admin- 
istrators should  have  considerable  input  Into  this  process, 
because  of  the  specialised  certification  requirement  needed 
for  personnel  in  your  department  or  division.),  _A  decision  to 
.process  the  applicant  further  generally  leads       an  employment 
interview,  which  is  discussed  below.    If  at  this,  point  the 
decision  is  not  to  process  further,  the  applicant  should  be  so 
informed  in  writing.  :  With  the  present  job  situation  and  the 
inclination  by  unsuccessful  applicants  toward  questioning  why 
*     they  have  beehxeliminated,  it  makes  sense  to  provide, good  and 
'   valid  reasons  a)  to  why  the«  application  was  turned  down, "because 
you  might  be  challenged  to  do  so.. 

2.      FORMAL  EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEW 

The  employment  interview  may  be  held  tt>  fill  a  vacancy,  to 
screen  candidates  for  possible  vacancies*^  to  build  up  a  pool 
*  of  highly  qualified^candidates  to  draw  from  when  future  vacan-  , 
cies  occur.    This  interview  may  take  one  of  several  forms. 
Some  patteAis  are: 
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#  written 'exercise f  committee  interview  and  personal  inter- 
view with  potential  supervisor; 

•  written  exerdfbe *  standardized  t&ts,  committee  or  individual 
Interviews  J  an 4/  r  "  ^  / 

*  ^fclngle  interview.         .         ^  J 

~*     /    '  J 

The  written  exercise,  as  a  screening  toolv  has/ marly  positive 
aspects.    It  -can  determine  the  candidates  ability*  tc^  think  on 
their  feet,  organize  a  Vritten  response,  write  legibly,  spell  and 
apply  basic  background  information.  ►    v    ,  / 

A  standard  practice  is'to'have  the* curriculum  department 
prepare  £  series  of  questions  .or  problems  dealing  with  that  dis- 
cipline/. The  candidate  choosesone  Qr  tilore  for  a  response*  The 
, praduct  is -t  ft  en  rated  by  the  curriculum  jdeparttpent,  and?lkhis 
/rating  becomes  a  part*  of  the  total  evaluation  of  the  candidate 
in  the  screening  process,  *        '  *'  ' 

In  order  to  make  this  an  ef  feet ive  m tool,  adequate'  space  for 
♦  "the  candidate  to  comfortably  work  at/the^  exercise  (or  several  * 

versions  of  it)  ia  needed  in  the  evemt  sore  than. one  candidate 
is  completing  the  written  exercise  at. one  interview  session. 
There  hav^  been  no  knowledgeable  negative  feedback  on  this 
technique.    The  word  is  out  that  thitf  is  expected  of  candidates, 
for  positions  in  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  and  many  come  pre- 
pared for  it.  ,         ,  •  '  ' 

Many  school  jdistricts  include  standardized  tests  in  the 
screening  process.    They  may  use  personality  tests  and/or 
some  kind  of  performance  tes^t  such  as  the  National  Teachers 
Examination  <*r  a  local  equivalent  of  this* examination*  While 
'this  procedure^  adds  one  njofe  piece  of  evidende  not  previously 
available  upon  which  a  decision  e'en  be  reached;  testing  has  come 
under  seVere  criticism  in  recent  years.    Teacher  organizations 
have  taken  a  stand  against  the  National  Teachers  Examination 
and  the  local  equivalents  "as  administered  lifsome  of  the  large 
city  districts  while  personality  tests  are  being  criticized  frofn  — 
1         many  quarters..   After  negating ^the  value  of  paper-and-pencil 

personality  tests  and  emphasizing,  the  costs  of  projective  tests, 
Lipsett  (1961)  stated:  ^'The  most*  sophisticated  Body  <of  thinking^ 
in  the  profession  (of  testing)  today  probably  would  hold  that 
testing  for  personality  factors  certainly  cajjnpt  be  done  effec- 
tively withoutprojective  tests,  and  there  is  insufficient  evi- 
dence that  it*  can  be  done  with  project  tests"  {p.  264). 

As  mentioned,  before^  a  committee  ^interview,  especially  with 
sizeable  committee  sitting  together,  can  be  quite  upsetting  for4 
the  applicant.    However,  it  does  have,  a  def  inite  placte  in  .a  thor- 
ough screening  procedure  since  the'  talent  and  expertise  of  commit- 
tee members  can  be^drawn  upon  to  much  mdre  objectively  judge  the 
candidate  in  what  is  basically  a  very  subjedtive  process.  *  For 
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teacher  candidates,  a  three  step  process^ appears  reasonable.  The 
.candidate  is  interviewed  by  a  panel  of  two  administrators  in  a  group/ 
interview,-  then  interviewed  individually  by  the  special  education 
administrator  and  the  personnel  administrator.    A  concensus  is  then 
reached  by  -all  interviewers  'as  to  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  on  the  candidate.    This  might  take  the  form  of  eittfer  a  bona^ 
fid'e  job  offer,  an  assessment  that  the  candidate  meets  all  qualifi- 
cations but  will  be  given  every  consideration  when  a  vacancy  occurs, 
or  the  decision  not  to  consider  further.    In  the  latter  two  instances, 
such  information  should  be  eommuhicated  in  writing* 

An  intriguing  proposal  of  using  the  computer  in  the  selection 
process  is  found  in  the  required  readings*    The  suggestion  is  not  * 
that  it  Replaces  conventional  methods,  but.  that  it  be  an  additional 
tool  to^gjfee  in  selection.    With  the  %plans  to  provide  data  process- 
ing capabflity  statewide  to  school  districts  in  Minnesota  (Minnesota 
Educational  Computing  Consortium,  MECC) ,  ultimately  the  possibility 
of  inputking  application  information  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
system.  'At  the  present  time,  a  limited  number  of  school  districts 
nationwide',  have  th$  capability,  to  input  data  from  the  application 
process  which,  can  later  be  retrieved  as  needed. 

3*.  '    PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION-  *     ' \  . 


An  integral  part*of  the  employment  process  is  the  physical 
exataiAatLon.     The  emphasis  on  this  phase  of  the  employment  pro- 
cedure varies  from  school  district  to  school  district.  In 
addijUon,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  an  employer  can 
require  a  physical  examination  as  a  condition  of  employment  if 
the  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  prospective  employee.    A  minimal 
requirement  in  Minnesota  is  evidence  of  freedom  from  tuberculosis 
as  delineated  in  the  following  statute: 


Chapter  214  -  S.F.  t?o •  387 

the  employees  of  all  school  districts  as  defined 
in  Extra  Session  LjAi959/  Chapter  71,  Article  I\, 

1  Section  2  shall  prior  to.  employment  and  annually  there- 
after  show  freedom  from  tuberculosis  by  a^repojct  of 
a  tuberculin  test  or  chest  x-ray  examination ...  .such 
chest  x-tays  or  tuberculin  tests  shall  not  be  re- 
quired  of  any  such  employee  who  files  with  the  board 
an  affidavit  setting  forth  that  he  depends  exclusively 
upon  prayer  or  spiritual  Lineans  for  healing  and  that  to 
the  b$st  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  is  in  good'health 

-and  th^t  he  cialms  exemption  from  health  *  on -such 
grounds.  » 

)  \  - 
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4.  "    COMPLIANCE  AND  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


If  yoiy:  district  has  not  yet  developed  and  olaced  on 
file  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  an 
affirmative  action  plan,  undoubtedly,  it^  will  he  required- 
to  do  so  in  the  near  future*    To  that  end  yOu^/as  a  special 
education  administrator may  be  asked  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  such  a  plan. 


5/      CERTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS 


In  every  administrator's  middle  <#sk  drawer  should  be 
a  copy  of  the  current  certification  rfcquireraehts.  as  regulated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    For/Minnesota,  this  is  the 
Certificate  Handbook,  Code  VI-A46.    $ie  most  recent  edition, 
at  the  time  this  is  written,  is  the,  1973  revision.  Copied 
cap  easily  be  obtained  by  writing  ttfe- Minnesota  Department  of 
Education.    A  complete  understanding  of  these  requirements  is 
essential,  because  if  you  operate  programs  with  unqualified  staff, 
you  may  be  cited  for  being  in  violation  of  regulations.'  The 
implication  of  this  is.'  the  withholding' of  state  aid.    All  your 
teachers  should  be  presently  fully  certificated  or  in  a  program 
to  complete  requirements  for  certification,  which  implies  tire 
completion  of  nine  quarter  hours  of  .wdrk  each  year  leading  to* 
certification.    A  critical  date.  is  July  1,  1979,  at  which  time 
no  teacher  can  be  teaching  in  a  special*  education  program  unless 
properly  certificated.        *  ^  - 


6.      RECRUITMENT  AND  SELECTION  OP  CLASS  I  ?I£D,  STAFF 


The  recruitment  and  selection  procedure  for  classified 
•(not  certificated)  staff  varies  with  the  school  district. 
%tSon£  school  districts  are  completely  autonomous  and  can  employ 
*  and  discharge  at  will,' others  operate  on  a  more,  formal  basis^ 
and  some  others  have  little  control  over* the  procedure— rather 
another  governmental  body  controls  the  process*    Whatever  is 
your  situation,  it  is  important  that  your  district  establishes 
guidelines,  if  it  hasn't  done  so,  for  employment  practices 
affecting -these  staff  members*"   In  accordance  with  the  Public 
Employment  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1971,  as  amended  in  1973,  all 
employees  have  the  right  to  Negotiate  conditions' of  professional 
service.    ^  / •  v        .  w 

.      -    ■  * 
Frequently,  #  resource  for  potential  empldyees  is  a  public 

or  private  employment  agency,    Referrals  from  the?e  agencies 
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then  go  through  screening  procedures  as  determined  by  your  dis- 
trict.   This  may  include  a  formal  testing  program  and  if  it 
*  does,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a  word  o.f  caution  is  in  order* 
'  Standardized  tests „ are  being  challenged  by  many  individuals 
or  concerned  groups  and  if  a  test  is  used,  the  tester  must  be   n    »  * 
able  to  defend  its  use.         '     r  *  * 

The  capability  to^prepare  ^effective  advertisement  is  I 
skill  that  will  pay  dividends.    You  may  use  classified  ads 
more  for  non-professional!  staffing,  but  the  implications  are 
apparent  that  it  ,may  be  iised  for  all  phases  of  staffing,  at  one 
time  or  another*  /  *  » 

.  .»        *  -)  :  jT  ■  .         •*  .  ^ 

m 

Di,  Review  of  Material' 

Recruiting  and  selection  is  a  personnel  function,  and  the 
role  6f  the,  special  education  administrator  is  one  of  giving  an 
able  assistance  in  this  function,  particularly  when  the  operation 
tenters  around  filling  vacancies  in  that  department.  Recuriting 
must*  be  a  carefully  planned  activity  in  order  ^to  locate  the  • 
most  highly  qualified  candidates,  s  It time  consuming  and 
expensive,  but 4  completely  justifiable  from,  the  standpoint  of" 
long-rail ge  results.    Recruiters  mukt  bes  trained  as  effective 
interviewers,  operating  in  a  highly' professional  manner.    Legal y^* 
i  implications  of  any  decisions  made  are  fkr»   reaching  and  the* 
special  education  administrator  should  be  fully  cognizant  of 
the  law  and  state  regulations.    The  screwing  procedure  should  * 
be' well  defifted,  and  defensible,  if  challenged.    Up  to  a  point, 
the  more -professionals  involved,  the  more  discriminating  the 
screening  will  be.    Staffing  Is  "an  overall  f\mction  which  should 
be  critically  administered  in  aj.1  employment. 

^f^^The  following  pages'  contain  the  written  'assignment,  required 
readings ;  and  an  evaluation  of  this  objective.     The  written 
assignment  is  designed  to  .give  practical  experience  in  carrying 
ou6  th^t  objectives  of ^  this  unit;  the  required  readings  are  strongly 
suggested  for  .further  understanding  of  the  unit.    Thefce  is  one 
reading  which  is  not  included  in  the  required-  readings  that 
is  also  essential  to  this  unit.    It  is  Affirmative  Action  and 
Equal  'Employment.  .  This  is  a  guidebook  for  employers  that  can  be 
ordered  'from  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  9  Commiss ion, 
Washington,  DjC;  and  it  is  free  of  charge*    The  evaluation 
speaks  for  itself.    Keep  in  mfhd  that  the 'Objective,  Recruiting 
and  Selection-of  Staff,  w#s  w(ritten  ad^  a  'how -to-do-it*1  unit, 
and^you.  may  learn  as  much  from\it  as  you  wish.       *  1 
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WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT    ""  "  *, 

Please  make  thi^s  assignment  quite  detailed  1q  order  to 
'gain  experience  in  such  an  effort,  if  you  have  not  already 
experienced  it.    If  you  have  done  so  and  wish  to  submit  that 
information-,  this  would  be  entirely  acceptable. 

1.  Write  a  job  description  of  a  present  special  education 
administrative  position  or  vacancy  in  your  school  die-*' 
trict  or  one  with  which  you  are  fakiliar  whicfe  could 
be  used  in  recruiting  to  fill  ^t.^ 

2.  .  Plan  a  recruitment  program  including  at  leaat  fivtf 

training  institutions  that  train  personnel  in  this 
area,  explaining  your  Voices. 


3, 


Set  up  an  itinerary  to  be  followed  in  recruitment.  * 

4,    Plan  a  follow-up  program  to  screen  candidates  for  thia 

position.  • 

Include  your  critique'  o£.  the  unit  with  your  assignment^ 


REQUIRED  READINGS  - 

1.    Castettfcr,  W.B.  ..The  personnel  function,  in  educational  admin- 

*  istration.    New  York:    The  MacMillan  Co-,  1971; 

v   2.    Erick^on,  R.W.    Recruitment:    Some*  unanswered  questions, 
Personnel  Journal,  1974,  _52,  /136-140. 

i  '  • 

3.  Karras,  E.J.,  &  Zimmerman,  J.H. s  Dimension  Interviewing,  \ 
Personnel  Journal',  1972,  50,  733-736.^  ,      -  ' 

4.  Rennie,  D.K.    Coming  to 'grips  with  affirmative  action,  The 
Personnel  Administrator.  1973,  18,  ^29-32.  - 

5.  Smith,  R^&.  -Models  for  personnel  selection  decisions',  Person* 
nel  Journal,  1973,  _51,  688-695.         -  .  •  ~ 

i  4 

*  6.    Sample  Job  Descriptions. 


7, 


An  equal  opportunity  guide  to  recruiting  minority  teachers, 
counselors  and  administrative  personnel.    St.  Paul:  -Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Education. 


8.  Sample  Reference  Forms. 

9.  ^Samples  of^creeaing  Written  Exercises 

10/  Minneapolis  Pijblic  Schools,  Guidelines  fox  Committee  Proce-* 
days  in  Select ing  Personnel,  pp.  1-3. 
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REQUIRED  READING  '  >  7 


SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL*  ' 

Every  organization  recognises  the  inevitability  of^personnel 
turnover  and  of  vacancies  created  by  new  positions  and  promotions, 
l^r  this  reason,  the  process* by  which  positions  §nd  :people  are 
matched  to  fulfill  the  manpower' ^requirements  of  the  school  system, 
is  examined.  - 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  selection  process  is  to  organize 
selection  activities  in  such  a  way  that  information  about  applicants 
can  be  c6mpared  to  position  requirements.    This  process  can  be  made 
simple  or'  elaborate,  depending  upon  the  Size  of  the  school  system, 
the  number  of  vacancies,  arid  board  recruitment  policy. 

In  general,  most  selection  processes  include  the  following 
steps:  -  -  '  f 

•  reception;     *  ^ 
centra'l  screening  interview; 
completion  and  review  of  application  blanks; 
completion  of  tests  required  by  the  system; 
.decentralized  interview; 
background  investigation; 

selection;  » 


nomination; 
anointment;  and 
c  Jferactj^) 


A  well-organized  selection  process  governs  all  act^HP  necessary 
to  achieve  its  goal  and  indicates  who  should  do  what,  ano^when.  Atten- 
tion to  soifte  of  the  .important  details  in  personnel  selection  is  of  / 
considerable  importance  both  to  the  candidate  and  to  the  organization. 
The  manner  in  which  applicants  are  treated  during  the  selection  pro- 
cess has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ,way  they  perceived  the  organiza- 
tion and  interpret  these  perceptions  to  others. 


Castetter,  W,B,     The  personnel  function  in  educational  administration. 
/New  York:   "the  MacMillan  to. $  1971.    (Summary)  -      *  M 
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REQUIRED  READING 


ff 


RECRUITMENT:    SOME  UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 


3^'     Recruitment  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
a  personnel  department,  yet  it  is  often  one  of  the  least  systematic- 
ally managed  areas  in  the  department* 

Manpower  planning*  and  the  decision  to  hire  new  personnel^kve 
become.a  refined  scieijee  in  the  past  decade  through  the  application 
of  computer-based  forecasting  models  and  multiple  contingency  plan- 
ning.- Once  the  decision  to  hire  has  been  made,  many  sya terns  aiiopt 
a  "seatt-of-the^pants"  approach,  and  personnel  managers  depend  upon 
their    feel"  of  the  labor  market  in  their  choice  of  recruitment 
methods.    Th£s  can  be  both  inefficient  and  costly.  f 

In  an  attempt  to  review  the  literature,  an  overview  of  research 
findings  to  the'  field  is  presented,  along  with  some  unanswered  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  following  categories: 

.  •    Impact  on  Employers, 

•  Impact  on  Workers,  and 

•  Impact  on  Society.  ^  .  - 

The  answers  to  the  questions  discussed  in  the  reading  are  impor- 
tant to  policy-makers  on  several  levels.  To  the  economic  policy-  * 
maker,  increasing  the  "efficiency"  of  the  labor  market  would  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  overall  economic  health  of  the  nation. 
To  the  public  Employment  service,  private  employment  services,  per- 
sonnel administrators,  and  those  corfcerned  about  the  functioning  of 
labor  markets,  £hese  answers  are  also  important. 

•f 

(  «  • 


*Erickson,  R.W.    Recruitment:    Some  unanswered  questions,  Personnel 
Jourrial,  1§74,  52;  136-140.  (Summary) 
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REQUIRED  READING 


DIMENSION  INTERVIEWING 


The  interview  has  evolved  into  the  chief  selection  and  promotion 
tool,  yet  neyer  has  a  technique  about  wfa.ch"  so  little  ha$  been  estab- 
lished been  used  *so  extensively.  I 

"...     .  r      .  • 

Thi$  readings  brief ly  describes  the Jconcept  of  dimension  Inter- 


viewing which  is  offered  as  a  baais  to 


liake  Interview  time  more  pro- 


ductive and  predictive  of  job  success  aid  tenure. 

The' basic  model  of  the  interview  t  len  becomes  one  of  allowing  tht* 

of  the  success-related  material 


on,  to  flow  past  the  inter- 


Candidate,  or  encouraging  the  depiction 
in  the  case  of  the  less  verbal  applicat 
veiwer.    The  interview  time 'is  like  a  rfunnel  leading  to  the  employment 
decision.    This  funnel  becomes  one  of  evaluating  the  candidate  in 
terms  of  meaningful  content,  not  j^ust  generalized  evaluation  that  the* 
person  is  or  is  not  a  good  candidate. 

The  success  and  tenure  facts  werfe  /combined  into  a  dimension  inter- 
view checklist  or  evaluation  form,  aip/ the  applicant  selects  statements 
which  he/she  feels  are  related  to  befftfc  a  successful  manager,  *  This  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  tfe  observation  of  as  many  Of  the 
dimensions  as  possible  during  the  acfual  interview 


The  interviewer  then  evaluates  the  applicant  in  terms  of  the 
data-based  dimensions.    Recruiters  ^re  encouraged  to  eyaluate  fhe- 
applicant  along  the  lines  for  which I  data  exist  and  to  restrict4 their 
decision  process  to  the  dimensions  actually  observed  in  the  interview. 


Karras,  E.J.,  &  Zimmerman,  J.H.  /Dimension  interviewing,  Personnel 
Journal,  19?2,  50,  733-736.  /  (Summary)  * 
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REQUIRED  READING 


COMING  TO  GRIPjpJITH  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 


Responsibility  at  Abex  Corporation  for  implementing  equal  employ- 
ment policy  rests  with  corporate  headquarters.    The  obvious  areas. of 
critical  importance  are  recruiting  practices,  promotions,  transfers, 
and  termination  of  employees. m  Each  area  must  be  approached  without  % 
regard  to\age,  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  the 
individuals,  in  accordance  with  company . policies  and,  any  applicable 
bargaining  agreements. 
*' 

According  to  the  vice  president  of  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions at  Abex,  the  aims  of  the  corporation  are: 

*•    to  make  the  company  a  better  place  to  work; 

•  to  make  the  company 'a  better  neighbor  in  the  community; 

•  to  make  the  company  a  better  company  to'  sell  to;  and 

•  *  to  make  the  company  a  better  company  to  buy  from. 

This*  takes  tremendous  ipdividual  initiative,  follow  through,  and  time. 
The  goal  is  affirmative  action  with  sincerity  and  promptness;  atid, 
success  at  Abex  is  measured  by  how  employees  as  individuals  become 
better  neighbors.  * 


Rennie,  D.K.    Coming  to  grips  with  affirmative  action,  The  Personnel*  « 
Administrator,  1973,  18,  29-32.  (Summary) 
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MODELS  FOR  PERSONNEL 
SELECTION  DECISIONS* 


The  concept  of  "economic  man'^  in  -search  of  higher  pay  and  Job 
security  has  received  considerable  criticism  during  the  past  decade. 
Especially  at  managerial  and  professional  levels,  Such  variables  as 
autonomy,  esteem,  challenge,  and* self -actualization  become  signifi- 
cant factors  in  the  decision  to  accept  or  reject  a, new  positioth  s  In 
view  of  the  research  conducted  for  this  reading,  it.  may  be  possible 
to  bring  the  opportunity  for  similar  behavioral  considerations  into 
lower  level  positions  without  adding  signlf icantlyHto  the.* selection 
casts.  .  *  V--.  fcSfcJ 

•  A  well  thought  out  program  of  personnel  seleffiion  ^Jf^rield  a 
variety  of  "benefits  to  an  organization.    In  this;^PI|^f  prosperity, 
employees  seek  fulfillment  of  higher  level  needs  thirFthose  typically 
found  20  years  3go.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  delect  Applicants 
"**with  the  iype  of  background  commensurate  with  the  U&Mtf-t  challenge., 
and  autonomy  requirements  of  the  open  positions.    Ig££s  the  opinion 
of  this  researcher  that  the  extra  cost  of  more  scientific  selection 
will,  in  the  long  run,  increase  overall  profitability  through  a 
highly  motivated  work  fofce  which  leartis  more  quidcly,  produces 
better  quality  outputs,  arid  stays  on  the  job  longer. 

* 


*Smith,  R.D.  Models  for  personnel  selection  decisions',  Personnel 


Journal,  197?,  51,  688-635. (Summary) 
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ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR .TOR  ADMINISTRATION ,  SPECIAL  CDU^ION  DiyiSIOH 


flEiSS  flOST 


RESPONSIBLE  TO:     Direetor  of  Special  Education  ^  .  - 

»  :   -^/i 

REQUIREMENTS:  ,  *%  # 

'  *  '* 

1.    At  least  two  years  tof  experience  as  a  Director  of  Specifl  Education t  or  in  a  ' 
■ajor  administrative  capacity  in  a  public  school  system  special  education 
program .  »  \         v  ^  ( 

'2.    Demonstrated  competence  in  various  administrative  matters y  including  budgeting,, 
personnel  matters,  referral  system,  data  systems,  and  personnel  supervision. 

3»    Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.  in  Special  Education  Administration  or  -related  field. 

**      **.    Hust  qualify  for  a  Minnesota  Special  Education  Supervisor   Certificate^  . 

RESPONSIBILITIES*   .  '  .       '  ' *  " 

 :   .  -  , 

1.  Develop  and  monitor  division-wide  management  information  systems.  „ 

2.  Coordinate  and  monitor  the  Division's  referral  system.  -     *  * 

3.  '  Coordinate  the"  Division's  program  approval  and  annual  report  process. 

Coordinate  and  screen  all  Division  research  and  program  evaluation  efforts.  4 

5.  Develop  and  manage  a  Special  Education  fiscal  accounting  system. 

6#  Develop  and  monitor  Division  clerical  support  systems.  ^  - 

7.  Manage  and  coordinate  various  Division-wide 'budgets  not  otherwise  assigned. 

8.  Coordinate  the  Division  Is  personnel  recruTtS3nt  tystem  and  affirmative  action 
,    '  program?.  *  '  -     ,  ' 

9.  Develop  and  coordinate  Division-wide  public  and  staff  information  systems . 

10.  Coordinate  Special  Education  summer  school  planning  an<J  program  operation. 

11.  **  Coordinate  the  devejjfcnent.an^  submission  >of  proposals  for  state,  federal  an£ 

foundation  fundiffg       Special  Education  pro-ams.  \ 
42.    Coordinate.with  other  divisions,  departments  and* area  superintendent)  in-^ 
execution  of,  assigned"'re£ponsibilities .     *  '       ■    <       *  * 

*    13.    Ac±  as  administrator  in  charge  of  the  Division  %in  the  Director's  absence. 

lkm    Other  duties*  and  responsibilities  as  assigned  by  the  Director  of  Special' Education . 

PHOGRAM^PFSCRIPTION :    The  Special  Education  Division  serves  over  lDk,000  students- yearly,  and 
employs  over  1  ,rO0  full  and  part-time  personnel  with  an  annual  budget  of  $16 #00, 000.    A  * 
wide  range  of  "services  for  students  in  regular* schools  and  for  those  who  need  highly  special 
i*«d  programs  are  provided ,  -aj^  the  Departments  of -School  Psychology,  Healthy  and  Social  Work 
are  administeVe;L  through  tne  Wvision. 

SALARY:    $19 ,000  -  ^j£,000~*     .  12  montl*  contract  -  ,  • 

KF«TH0!)  0!"  APT^rATIC;?  :^*»filication  form'*,  can  be  obtained 'by  writihg  oiv  calling 'the  ,  g 
MfniM»Apciij"*J'u^i:c  Schools"  ! ersonncl  Office,  807  N.E.  Broadway^lpls ,  MN    55*13.,'  Phone 


612/3U8-613l^.  Applications* wi  11 , he  accepted  until  ^he "pos it id^p^  filled .  -Position 1- 
able  July  1,  in?u.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  flwfti&hard  John^onJ  pit^tor 
of  ''v*<;ial  Education,,  807  u  Broadway,  Mpls,  MN  ,  Phone  ^V/3M8-6051 .  \\ 

3C*CEWIKtf  COMMITTEE :  :Corydon  0*  Nichols  /Chairperson,'  Jerry  Gross,  Bradley  &«ntson,^  , 
*  '  /ffl'jbs  ^*len  Tyler,  Robcfct  W«dl,  Melvin  West  and  Ann  Danahy  ■ 


/ 
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•••  Finn  foot  ••• 

COORSmTOR-PFOGP/M  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  STRIOUS  ADJUSTMENT  DIfnCULTIES-ftadison  Srhool 


Ihis  special  program  currently  provides  a  full  time' alternate  education  prorrjun  for 
65  elementary  age  youngsters  with  serious  adjustment  difficulties.    In  the  fall  of 
197*  ,  the  program  will  expand  to  serve  100,  children  and  will  be  housed  in  ijeciallv 
designed  quarters  in  a  newly  constructed  expanded  elementary  community  complex.  The 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools  also  provides  instruction  to  youngsters  who  are  enrolled  . 
in  agency  programs  or  are  hospitalized  because  of  their  emotional  disturbance. 

RESPONSIBLE  TO:  fc 

"Administrator  for  'Special;  Sdiooli,  Program  Services  Department,  Division  of  Special 

Education  •  •  ^ 

c 

.KESPpySlBILITIES:  ' 

X.    Direct  and  coordinate  instruct  farm  1 m  yaugram 


5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 


Develop,  implement,  and  monitor  case  management  procedures  including  individual, 
pupil  assessment,  and  individualized  program  planning,  **£iew,  and  modification.  t 
Coordinate  staff  and  services,  as  necessary  to  provide  a  comprehensive  parent  f 
education  program ♦  %i 

Develop  outreach  support  services  to  regular  education  programs  integrating 

youngsters" from  the  Special  School. 

Coordinate  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  staff  development  program. 
Provide  liaison  to  related  community  services r 
Provide  leadership  within  the  professional'  community. 

Represent  Special  School  Program  in  cooperative  activities  with  regular  education. 
Other  responsibilities  as  assigned  by  the  Administrator  for  Special  -School* .  * 


QUALIFICATION:  '/  *  ,      M    Jf       k  , 

Y — Specialist  Degree  in  Special  Education  -  emphasis  in  emotionally ' disturbed  and/or 
behavioral  disorders  (minimum).    Doctorate  preferred.  . 

2.  Must  be  able  to  obtain  Minnesota  State  Certification  as  ED  Supervisor. 

■  (Supervisory  certificate  requires  2  years  .teaching  experience  in  emotionally 
,  '    disturbed  or  related  experience,      graduate  hours  in  supervision  and  6    .  ^ 
graduate  hours  in  curriculum  and  instruction)* 

3.  Experience  in. educational  programs  for  elementary  age  students  with  severe  \ 
adjustment  difficulties.  *  '\  * 
Demonstrated,  organizational  and  -nanagement  skills* 

.    .  '  %  ^ 

SALARY  RANGE '  r  • 

$1*,000  to  $23,5Q0  weeks 

HETH0S  OF  APPLICATION: .        s  .    f  , 

An  application  ror-*t«may  be  obtained  by  wrixlng'to:    Corydpn  0.  Nichols,  Director  of 
Personnel,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools*  B07  Jf.r*  Broadway,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55*13. 

APPLICATIONS  will  be  accepted  until,  the  position  is  filled. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  please  contact  Dr.  Jerry  Gross,  Assistant  Director  for  Program 
Services,  612-3*8-6051.  •  ,  ^ 


J 


Corydon  0.  Mc^ols-Chairperson 

tp,  Harol*  Benson,  tDr.  Joyce  Jackson,  Dr.  Jerry  Gross,  Dr.  Frank  Wood,  Jamcu  Kerjncy. 


.( 
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.  REQUIRED  READING  • 

t 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  GUIDE  TO  RECRUITING  MINORITY ^ 
TEACHERS,  COUNSELORS  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL  T 


Each  school  board  should  develop  affirmative  person- 
nel recruiting  policies  and  review  the  present  personnel  f 
practices  to  make  certain  that  no  barrier,  real  Of  im-  ( 
plied,  precludes  equal  employment  opportunities  for  all  = 
in  the,  schools  regardless  of  race,  *creedt  or  national 
origin,  _ Members  of  racial  minority  groups  should  be  ^ 
,  encouraged  to  apply  for  positions  in  the  public  schools..  * 

The  following  information  is  to  encourage  and  assist  superinten- 
dents, personnel^lrectors,  and  their  official  recruiters  in  locating 
and  recruiting  teacher^  candidates  of  racial  minority  background* 


SOURCES  Of  MINORITY  PERSONNEL 

The  following.  Is  a  list  of  colleges  and  universities  that  have  Identified  a  number  of  their  grWuatexjefco 
have  American  Indian  and*  Afro* American  backgrounds.  The  list  in  do  way  represents  an  exhaustive  register 
of  colleges  and  universities  from  which  racial  and  ethnic  minority  teacher  candidates  graduate.  In  presenting 
this  for  use,  it  is  recognized  that  the  number  of  graduates  varies  with  each  class,  aa  does  the  racial  and  ethnic 
composition  o(  eafti  class. 

The  Department  of  Education  neither  presumes  to  judge  the  qualities  of  the  tnstitutlefti  nor  the  ah^fties 
of  their  graduates.  Each  coilegetand  university  is  an  accredited  institution,  having  met  the  standards  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  accrediting  organizations: 

New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools      4  * 

Kiddle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

North  Central  Association  o# .Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  •* 

Northwest  Association^  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  *  ^  * 

Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

•    It  Is  hoped  that  this  information  will  assist  school  districts  in  implementing  the  policy  of  the  Stete>Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  DepAtment  of  Education  in  selecting  personnel,  at  all  levels,  from  all  racial  and 
»  ethnic  groups  of  our  society. 


•i 


An  equal  opportunity  guide  to  recruiting  minority  teachers^  counselors, 
and  administrative  persqnnel gt,  Paul:    Minnesota  State  Depart- 
raen,t  of  Education.  *  /SAufdniary)   *         J  1  ■  ■ 
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SOURCES  QF  ttfDIAK  PERSONNEL  ^ 
The  following  is  a  list  of  Colleges  and  University  with  Jndian  Rwollmeftt 
among  their  1970  graduation  class.  In  presenting  this  tor  usefMt  is  recognised 
that  the  number  of  graduates  varies  with  each  class. 


COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  WITS  INDIAN  ENROLLMENT 


ARIZONA 

University  of  Arizona   E30  S30 
Contact  placement  of  office  Frank  Day,  Alumni 
Budding, -602*884-1231,  Tucson,  Arizona  W72L 
"Tucson  International  Airport  12  miles.  * 

CALIFORNIA  -      '  . 

University  of  California  at  q^celey    E3  S3 
Contact  placement  ©mee*  Glen  Grant,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  74720.  Oakland  ^rport  —  distant  15  miles. 

Fresno  State  College   E2  *  S2 
ConUet  placemenft^pe'  Dr.  Harold  D.  Jones, 
Maple  6c  Shaw  Avenue,  Fresno.  California  §3736, 
487-2381.  Fresno  Air  Terminal  3V*  miles. 

'*  i 

CONNECTICUT  £ 

Southern  Connecticut  State  Collej*  E2  SI 

Contact  placement  office,  Mr  Haddon  Libby,  501 
Crescent  Street,  387-6661  Ex!.  254.  392,  New  Ha- 
ven, Connecticut  00515  Tweed  New  Haven  Air- 
port 5  miles 

•   Eastern  Connecticut  State  CoOcge  £1    .  - 
Contact  placement  office'  Edward  Schoenbech, 
WiliimanUc,  Connecticut  06226  Bradley  Interna- 
tional Airport  42  miles 

IDAHO  '  * 

Boise  State  College,  SI 

Contact  placement  office.  Pauline  Hirunan,  1907 
Campus  Drive,  208-385-1349,  Boise,  Idaho  83707. 
Boise  Municipal  Airport  4  miles. 

]>w4s  Clark  Norman   E4   S2  * 
Contact  placement  office:  Eugene  McHugh,  74S- 
2341  Ext  239,lUwiston,  Idalio  83501._Xewision 
Airport  2  miles.  T 

flXrvors 

ft 

Roosevelt  University  S5 

Contact  placement  office"  Arthur  Eckberg,  430 
South  Michigan.  922-3580*  Ext  332,  Chicago,  lib- 
nois  60G05  O'Hare  Internet lona I  Airport  !&5  miles. 

IHinois  State  Unj\cfsity    EJO  S3 
Contact  placement  office  frrkerl^awlit,  309-438-  ■ 
2237,  Normal,  Illinois  61761  .Bloommgtonf Airport 
3  miles 

KENTUCKY  - 
More  bead  State  University   £10  SIS 
Contact  placement  office-  Monroe  Wicker,  784- 
4181  Ext  224,  Morebcad-Kentucky  40351,  Rowan 
County  Airport  8  miles 

Alice  Lloyd  College  S3 

Contact  placement  office*  To-rrNoe  606*785-5191, 
Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky  $>844  'Htmtmgton,*W  Va.  v 
\  Airport  110  miles 


MICHIGAN 
Wayne  State  University 
Contact  pUatment  office:  Dr.  Cheater  A.  McCor- 

mick,>JCrby  and  Ferry,  577-1G38,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48202.  Metropolitan  Airport  25  miles, 

MINNESOTA 
Bemidji  State  CoUeg*  EI  S3 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  John  C.  Brady,  218- 
795*2038,  Bemidji,  MinnesoU  96601. 

MISSISSIPPI  , 
Delta  State  College  El  y 
Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  Mac  G.  McRaney, 

'  843*2737,  Cleveland,  Mississippi  38732.  Greenville 
Airport  35  miles.  ^ 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
«  Contact  placement  office:  Colon  A.  Boieman, 
Hardy  Street,  206-7124,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 
39401.  Hattiesburg  Municipal  Airport  5  miles. 

Mississippi  State  University  £21  SI 
Contact  placement  office:  Robert  t*she,  Drawert, 
601*325-3344,  State  College,  Mississippi  39762. 
Columbus  Airjjort  30  miles. 

MONTANA  „ 
Montana  State  University  SI 
Contact  placement  office:  John  W.  Breed  en.  Room 
2*2-Rced  Hall,  587*3121  Ext.  239.  Bozcman,  Mon- 
tana 59715  GailaUnMiritcld  9  miles. 

Northern  Montana  College  E20  S10 
Contact  placement  office:  William  O'Connor,  265* 
7821  Ext.  23.  Havre, .Montana  59501.  Havre  Air- 
port $  miles,  '  x 

Carre!  College  El  SI  , 
Contact  placement  office:  V,  J,  Beneventi,  (401) 
442-3150  Ext  238,  Helena,  Montana  59601.  Helena 
I  Airport  1  mile. 


RASKA 

Obadron  .State  College,  E4  S8  (  . 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  Bruce  Barteis.  10th 
'*  Main,  432-5571.  Chadron,  Nebraska  69337. 
Chadron  Municipal  Airport  5  miles.  ^ 

Nebraska  WesJeyan  University  £1  S2 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  Mi]ton  D.  Evans, 
50th  6c  St.  Paul,  466-2371  Ext  23,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska 68504.  Lincoln  Municipal  Airport  5  mile* 

-  Wayne  State  College   S6  t  , 

Contact  placement  office'  Loren  F.  Kami$h,  402- 
175-3200  Ext.  76,  Wayne,  Nebraska  68787.  Wayne 
Municipal  Airport  2  miles. 


Number  indicates  1970  Graduates  in  education.  \E)  elementary  (S)  secondary. 
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NEW  MEfaCO  .  * 

brtm  New  Mink*  University  £3  81 
Contact  placement  office:  William  A.  Hoy,  Jr., 
(505)  562-2212,  Portales,  New'  Mexico  68130.  Cle- 
vis Muniaipal  Airport  26  miles, 

incw  YORK 
State  University  Cofiere  a(  Brockport  El -2  814 
Contact  placement  office:  Charles  H.  Lang,  (71$) 
W5.2500,  Brockport,  New  York  14420.  Rochester 
Airport  25  miles.  # 

feat*  University  CoDege  at  Buffalo  E400  SM 
Contact  placement  office:  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Trues- 
dale,  1300  Elmwood  Avenue,  (716)  862-5811.  Buf- 
*  taio,  New  York  14222.  Greater  Buffalo  Interna- 
tional Airport  7  miles. 

«i 

WORTH  CAROLINA 

Appalachian  State  University   E2  S2 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr  Robert  L.  Randall, 
(704)  264-8871  Ext  230,  Boone,  North  Carolina 
28607.  Charlotte  Airport  100  nuies. 

Winston-Salem  State  University  £100  S60 
Contact  placement  office:  Hamlet  E.  Goore,  725- 
3S63  Ext  31,  Wmeston-Salem;,  North  Carolina 
27102.  Smith  Reynolds  Airport  4  miles. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Dickinson  State  College  S2-3x 
Contact  placement  office:  LaVcm  Jeaaen,  277- 
2334,  Dickinson,  North  DakoU  58C01.  Bismarck 
Airport  100  miles.  t 

-May^ffleSUU  Collet*  *E2  84 

Contact  placement  office.  Dr.  GAC.  Leno,  786-2547, 
MayviUe,  N.  Dakota  58257.  Mayvillc  Airport  I 
mtfes. 

OKLAHOMA 

,  Bethcny  Naserene  Collete  £2  SI  ' 
Contact  placement  oflice:  Dr.  Elbert  Overholt, 
6729  *I,W.  39tlj  4405)  789-7645.  Bctheny,  Okla- 
homa. Will  Rogers  Airport  6  miles. 

UiuVersIly  of  Oklahoma    EJJ*  S15 
Contact  placement  office:  Robert  G.  Summer! 
(405)  325-6111,  Norman.  Oklahoma  73069.  Will 
•Rof  era  Field  (Oklahoma  City)  18  miles. 

Northeastern  State  College   E30  S20 
Contact  placement  office  Dr.  Jack  Klaner,  (918) 
456-5511,  Tahlequah.  Oklahoma  74464. 

;  70  miles.  j 


o 

ERIC 


Tulsa  Air- 


OREGON  ■  % 

University  of  Oregon  El  S2 
Contact  placement  office:  Miss  Norma  Kroner, 
342-2411  Ext  1051,  Eugene,  Oregon  97403.  Mahlon 
Sweet  Airport  1  tajfc 

loafrrn  Oreggo  College  Si 

Contact  placement  office:  Df,  Floyd  Hill  8th  U  Ks 
963-2171,  LaGrande,  Oregon  97850.  Pendleton 
^rport  50  miles. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Edmboro  Sut*  College   E7*  S4 
Contact  placement  office*  A.  A  Huntley;  (814) 
734-1671,  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania  16C2.  Erie  Air- 
port 17  miles. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
/q*ota  State  College  81 
Contact  placement  office:  Mile  E.  Natwtek.  256- 

2551  Ext  208, 'Madison,  South  DakoU  57042. 
Sioux  falls  Airport  50  miles. 

Black  Hills  Statefolkfi  El  81 

Contact  placement  office:  Tony  P,  Schavano, 
Woodbunf  Hall,  (605)  642-6277,  Spearfish,  South 
DakoU  57783.  Rapid  City  Airport  45  miles, - 

•   Southern  Sute  College  E2  S2 

Contact  placement  office-  Lee  De  Boer,  Box  305, 
(605)  36*2975,  Springfield,  So.  DakoU  57061 
Yankton  Airport  30  miles. 

.TENNESSEE     -  # 

Austin  Peay  SUte  University  S2 
'  Contact  placement  office:  Mrs,  Wanda  S.  Ptnek- 
ley,  College  Street.  (C13)  647-0242,  Clarksville. 
Tennessee  37040.  NashvilW  Airport  SO  miles. 


P.  Austin  State  University  El 

Contact  placement  office:  C.  R.  Voigtel,  North 
Street,  (713)k  569-2403,  Naco^^nchev  Texas  75961. 
Angelina  County  Airport  25  miletT 

Baylor  University  El  S2 
Contact  placement  office:  Arch  W.  Hunt,  P.O.  Bon 
' 6237,  755*2611,  Weed,  Texas  76706.  Waco  Munici- 
pal Airport  8  miles. 

UTAH  1 
Weber  State  College  E6  St 
Contact  placement  omce:  Mr.  #ugh  R.  Jacoba, 
I9»94r  Ext.  334,  Ogden,  Utafi  84403.  Salt  Uka 
CHy  Airport  30  miles.  * 

VIRGINIA 

m  University  of  Richmond 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  Edward  F.  Overton, 
•  Richmond,  Virginia  23171  Byrd  Field  15-20  nuke. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  w  , 

W.Va.  Shepherd  College  ES0  S100 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  A.  Gordon  Slonahor, 
W0O4)  876-2511,  Shepherstown.  W.  Va.  25441 

Dulles  International  Airport  50  milea^ 
*  ,  \ 

WISCONSIN 

'Wisconsin  State  University  El 

Contact  .placement  office:  Mrs.  Etia  Butterworth, 

Pme  Street,  (608)  342-1268,  Pbttcville,  Wisoon. 

sin  53818.  Dubuque  Airport  30  miles.  . 


Wisconsin  SUte  University  El  SI 
Contact  placement  office:  Karl  T.  A 
(715)   392-8101  Ext.  268,  Superior, 
.  Duluth  Airport  15  miles, 


Mortvek, 
Wisconsin 


LaCrosse  SUte  University  E2  S3 
ConUet  placement  omce:  V.  L.  AvaUone,  Aast 
785-l|00  Ext.  398  LaCrosse,  ^sconsin  5460L 
LaCrosse  Municipal  Airport  5  miles. 

WYOMING 
University  of  Wyoming  r2 
Contact  placement  office:  Frank  G.  Kraus,  (107)  . 
766-2230.  Laramie,  Wyoming  82070.  Brees  Field  I  , 
miles. 


Number  indicates  mO^Greduatos  In  education,  (E)  elementary  (S)  secondary. 
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*Tbt  fallowing  Ksts  contain  suggested  Indira  f  , 

feenrfting  teachers,  counselors,  and  adnOafcttatfos  jersoneeL 
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NATIONAL 


4" 


P.  DILLON  PLATERO,  Chairman.  . 
Dine  Incorporated 

Director,'  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
Chinle,  Arizona  86503 

NED  HATATHIi,  President 
tfavaho-jCommunity  College 
Many  Farms  Rural  Post  Office 
Chinle,  Arizona  86503 

DR.  WILLIAM  BEN  HAM 
Assistant  Area  Director  (Education) 
Navaho  Area  Office  1  * 

Window  Rock,  Arizona  S6515  % 

ABC  (Americans  Before  Columbus) 

National  Indian  Youth  Council 

Box  3175  ' 

East  Co&ax.Station 

Denver.  Colorado  80%18 

DAVID  RISLING,  JR ,  President 
California  Indian  Education  Association,  Inc. 
1349  Crawford  Road 
Modesto,  California  92501  s  . 

ADAM  NOflDWAl^L 

15105  ThoUs  Street  .  1 

Sanl^andro,  California  94573 

FRAN&sPUPHENEAUX.  JR.  . 
Congressional  Relations  Specialist 
1951  Constitution  Avenue  N.W. 
Washington,  -D^Cr  20242 

BERTCORCpRXN     '  . 
Administrative  OfBfcr 
•     .  \ 
DR.  JOHN  F.  BRYDfc \  , 
Director tol  Indian  Psychology 
University' of  South  Daxota/\  , 
Vermillion/  South  Dakota  5*069^  ^ 

DANNY  HONAHNI,  Director 
-  Project  Necessities  * 
Curriculum  Development. 
Box  575' 

Brigham  City,  Utah'  84302 


\ 


WDUN 


THE  TUNDRA  TIMES 
.Box  1287 

Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701  " 

THE  VOICE  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
C.E.Peek 

P.O,  Box  1418  s 
Juneau/  Alaska 

SMOKE  SIGNALS  . 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  Room  4004 

Washington,  D  C  20240 

WE  SENTINEL 

National  Congress  ot  American  Indians 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue, , N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  * 

SOUGH  ROCK  NEWS  * 
.  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School 
Cksnk,  Arizona  86503 


Federal  Projects 

Box  791  \ 
•Havre,  Montana  59501 

WTLLARD  A.  SCOTT  I 
Director  of  Indian  Education 
3220  Siringo  Rosd  - 
Sanu  Fe,  New  Mexico  37501 

INDIAN  AfrAIftS 

Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  lac, 
432  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  New  York  l(Jul$ 

HERSCHEL  SAHMAUNT . 

Box  r 

Elgin,*  Oklahoma  73538       '    *  t 

Mrs.  lotsee  smith  "  •  . 

'  -1523,  Winsor-Wsy  f 
Norman,  Oltlahocna  73009  » 

INDIAN  ^TRUTH     r  ' 
Indian  Rights*  Association,  Inc.  ,  ■ 
J£05  Race  Street  ^  ' 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

-  BROTHER  RED  OWL,  Q&B. 
v  Associate  Director 

American  Indian  Culture  Research  Center 
Marvin,  South  Dakota  57251 

RONALD  ROSS 
Teacher  Corps 

319  Missouri  bnve  ( 
P.O.  Box  J16 

Pickstown,  South  Dakota  5^767 

RICHARD  E.  TIMM,  Director 
Indian  Counselor  Aide  Program 
406  "East  Front  Street 
Port  Angeles,  Washington  98362 

ROBERT  l*OWLE5S 
i>irector,  PRIDE 
240  M*m  Building  ' 

Wisconsin.  State  University  ' 
Stevens'Point,  Wisconsin  ^54481 

NEWSPAPERS 

\  SMOKE  SIGNALS 

O>lormc,o  River  Indian  Tribes 
P**k«r,  Arizona  85344 


>na  85941 
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FORfsAPACHE  SCOUT 
P.  O.  BoX 
WhiterivtrJ 

THE  NAVAJ 
P.  a  Box  423 

Window  Rock,  Arjxona  86515 

TSEN-AKAMAK 
Route  1 
P.  O.  Box  2170 
Davis,  California  95615 

THE  INDIAN  NEWSLETTER 

Project 
P.  0.  Box  106 
Pais,  California  92059 

THE  INDIAN  REPORTER 
8254  Omnt'k  Street 
Riverside,  California  92501 

11-36  SOB 


•  INDIAN 


GOVERNMENT  BUI4-ETINS 
Burnu  of  Indian  AJfeirs  ' 
1951  Constitution  Avenue  N,W. 
Washington,  DC  20242 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  NEWSLETTER 
VS.  Office  of  Education 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S  W. 
Washington,  D.  C;  20202  % 

INDIAN  RECORD 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Indian  i  Affairs 
1991  Constitution!  Avenue,  N  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20242 

THE  INDIAN  JOURNM- 
Eagle  Butte  . 
South  Dakota  57625 

CHAHTA  ANUMPA 
*Tl>e  Choctaw  Times" 

Southeastern  Indian  Antiquities  Survey ,  Ipc 
1725  Linden 

Nashville,  Tennaoaos  37212 


INDIAN  VOICES 
1126  EM  59  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

THE  AMERINDIAN 
(American  Indian  Review)  ' 
1263  West  Pratt  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  6062$ 

MAINE  INDIAN  NEWSLETTER 
42  Liberty  Street 
Gedriner,  Maine  04345 


SOURCES  OP 


MANY  SMOKES 
.  P.O.  Box  5005  * 
Rmo,  Nevada  99503 

THE  NATIVE  NEVADA* 
Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada,  Inc. 
1905  East  Second  Street 
Reno,  Nevada  $0502 

AMERICAN  INDIAN,  LAW  NEWSLETTER 
University  of  New  Mexico  School  of  Law 
1915  Roma  Avenue,  NX. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  $7108 

THE  CHEROKEE  TIMES  « 
Box  105 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina  29719 

INDIAN  MAGAZINE 
Box  500 
Station  A 

Toronto  116,  Ontario     '    „  ^ 

TABLOID 
<4  Center  Street 
.  Vermillion,  South  Dakota  57069 

ROSEBUD  SIOUX  HERALD  <"* ' 

Rosebud  « 
South  Dakota  57570 

AKWESASNE  NOTES  •  \ 

Antioch-Putney  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Putney,  Vermont  05346 

NORTHWEST  INDIAN  TIMES 
P.O.  Box  2772 

WeaWna^oo  99220 


PERSONNEL 


Ae  feflowiag  H  a  list  of  CoUegea  and  Universities  with  predominantly 
black  enrollment  anjtng  Xht'uAflQ  graduation  class.  In  presenting' this  for 
use  it  is  recognised  that       number  ef  graduates  varies  with  each  etas*. 

COLLEGES  ANI^UNIVf^JTffes  WITH  PREDOMINATELY  BLACK  ENROLLMENT 


ALABAMA 
Ala&ama  State  University  350 
Contact  placement  office  Arthur  D.  Baraett,  919 
S.  Jac&sb*  St.,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  DawneUy 
Field  5  miles. 

Miles  College  152 

Contact  pla«emen\  bffj^.  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Auen, 
5500  Avenue  G.  Birmingham  Alabama,  (205) 
786-5281  Ext  7.  Municipal  Airgprt  (Birmingham) 
13  miles. 

Oakwood  College   E20   S5  to  10 

Contact  placement  office  D$  C  E.  Hogan,  Oak- 
woodRoad,  N.W^HuntsvjlIc.  Alabama -35506, 539- 
'  W^  gxt  260.  Huntsville  Airport  12  miles, 

Stniman  College   130  y 
Contact  placement  office.  Jerry  L.  Campbell,  Box 
1430,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama  35401,  7^2-2548  Tus- 
caloosa Airport  10  miles 

Talladega  College  S3 

Contact  placement  ofiF.ce'  James  W.  Adams,  Tails- 
dega,  Alabama,  362-4839.  Birmingham  Municipal 
]  Airport/ 50  miles. 


Ttafcegee  Institute  144 
$     Contact  placement  office:  John  P.  Kreuee,  Poet 
Office  Box  1199,  727-8434,  Tuskeget,  Alabama 
-  Montgomery  Airport  50  miles.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 

•  l 

ARKANSAS 
fbfcansas  A  &  M  College  500 
Contact  placement  office:  Alton  Boyd,  'Sol  367- 
9811  Ext  27?  College  Heights.  Arkansas  71655, 
Ptae  BIuS,  Airport  50  miles.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

PhflanoYr  SraithCoik*e  120< 
Conuct  placement  office  Mrs,  Luella  H.  Ceseon, 
919  W.  13th  Street,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  501- 
975-9845.  Adams  Field  3  miles. 

DELAWARE 
Delaware  State  College  299 

Contact  placement  office:  Somuet  M.  Hall,  North 
Dnpottt  Hwy,,  Dover,  Delaware,  J02-734-JB71  Ext 
287.  Philadelphia  International  Airport  85  miles. 
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FT  OHTPA  •  * 

P*fhunc-Cwknv»»t  CoUc^e  ~ 
Contact  placement  ciSce:  Edward  R  Rodrinue*., 
Dnytona'Ecach.  Florith  255-MOt  Ext.  233.  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  3  miles.  , 

riorida  A       University  700 
Contact  placement  office:  fc.  C.  Cunningham,  B<Y 
153,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  222-8030  Ext.  5103,  53!. 
Tallahassee  Municipal  Airport Ji  miles. 

Florida  Memorial  College.  SO 
dontaet  placement  office:  Dr.  B.  H.  Purycer, 
15SO0  Ji.Vf.  42nd  Avenue,  Miami,  Florida,  C25- 
4141  Ext  72.  Miami  International  Airport  15 
miles.  J^-X 
'  *T 

GEORGIA 
Albany  State  College  '200 
Contact  placement  office:  .Bennie  L.  Walker,  Hol- 
ley,  Blvd.  435-2411  Efct.  350,  'Albany,  Georr^. 
McAiee  Airports  miles 

Fcrt  Valley  State  College  370 
Contact  placement  office-  Ralph  P.'Malone,  P.O. 
Box  416.  S23-S2S1  Est.  2G1.  Fort  Valley,  Ocorc*"1 
31030.  Macon  Airport  20  miles. 

Savannah  Stat*  College  150 
Contact  placement  office:  Dr.  Thclma  Harmond, 
912-354-5717,  Savannah,  Ccorr.a  31404.  Travis 
Field  15  miles. 

KENTUCKY 
Kcntychy  tut?  College  200 
Contact  placement  office:  Mr.  Frank  E.  Austin. 
Jr.,    New    Qlassrcom    Building  502-564-5943 
IVcrJ-Jcrt,  Kentucky  4CC01.  Etuc^ass  Hcld-Lex- 
fc»£tsn,  I'cv.'.-iz.yj  23  mi!:3. 

Contact  placement  office*  E,  G  Alexander,  New 
Orleans,  Louis' *>na  70122.  Moisant  International 
Airport  15  miles. 

Craab!?3»  Collets  325 

Con! ret  placement"  office.  Leon  Whittakcr,  P.O. 
Ho«4CG,  217-37P1.  Ex*  3  JO.  Grambljng.  Louisiana. 
Monrca  Airport*  Monroe,  Louisiana  40  nulcs. 

SoulhcEpURh'criity  10C0 

-Contact  placement  office:  Komey  Lcday,  South- 
ern Brcnd  Post  Office,  775-0309  Ext  219,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louislcna  Ryan  Airport  5  miles, 

Xavier  Urlversity  of  Louisiana  175 
Contact  Discrete  of  Career  Planning  &  Placement, 
7325  Palmetto  Street,  4SG-7411  E>:t  269,  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  ^oitant  International  Airport  7 
mil  as. 

MARYLAND  " 
Coppln  State  Colic-*  130 

Contact  placemen  ofhec  Charles  \V.  Ward.  2500 
T7.  Kcrth  Avenue,  LA.  3-1111,  Baltimore  Kan- 
bsd  Friendship  Airport  10  nubs. 


M^**n        f>*W*  **4 

Cr*n**r%  j*b»e*mf»nt  ©frW:  Georfe*  MftcDormld, 

"         t,  r-jthnHkP,  ^aryftpd.  Friendship  Airport 
J?  rn^^^^  * 

5Vmml«o  Collie  1*0 

Cont *ct  plwunent  office:  A.  A.  Branch,  952-4242, 

Tcu"a!*o,  Mississippi.  -  AH*»n  Thompson  Field, 
Jachton,  Mississippi )  *)  rriP^s. 

Jincolrr  University  200  *  fc 

Contact  placement  office:  James  A.  Saunders, 
C363«E1?1,  JcfTerson  City,  Missouri.  Columbia  He- 
Clonal  Airport  20  miles. 

FORTH  t AROL1NA 
Bnrber-Seoth  College  100  ' 
Contact  placement  office:  Ralston  M.  Kelly^8$- 
5171  Er.t  270,  Concord,  North  Carolina*  Douglas 
Airport  25  miles, 

P<*nn/»ft  (Vljfwrf*  130 

C«ntn**t  pl^emen*  cfRre:  Mrs.  Allotte  4.  Bnmes, 
r^r1,  Cree-v^-o,  Perth  Car*?!-!  ZV.H. 
Creer-bcr^  Pi^h  Fcir.*,  Airp^rf  7  miles. 

E!!zab?i!? C!***r7*"*^U*,h,rr':i*' 
Cor.t*""t  pl^ccr.er',  eft:?*:  t'~,  Par. ^ Ho  Lrv****^, 
Parkview  Drive,  223-5185,  Elizabeth,  City,  North 
Carolina  United  StMe-s  Cc*-t  Guard  Ease  2  m*les. 

.r»yc<ttvi!!e  State  University  It1) 
Contact  placement  oftce:  M.  J.  Yarb^ro,  4«>-6144, 
FayettcviIK  North  Cr^ollnT  2S301.  Munic^p^l 
Airport  (Grams  Field)  12  railrt. 

Saint  Attjwtmc's 'College  60 
Contact  placement  oTHcc:  Mi«s  Gloria  J.  Johnson, 
£23-4451,  Ext.  3G,  Rafcich,  North  Carolina  27C02. 
P.aleich*Durham  Airpcrt  1*?  miles. 

Ovinjstone^CoHere  ITS 

Contact  placement  c^tict*;  Mr*.  Doris  P.  Jones, 
C^3-5^45,  Salisbury,  North  Carolinn,  Dounlas  Mu- 
nicipal Airport  45  miW 

£haw  University  50 

Contact  placement  office:  Dr,  itark  M.  Atkinson, 

C23-3812,   Rakish,   North  -  darolin^.  Raleich- 

Durham  Airport  14  miles:  | 
$  *  - 

^rinston-Sa?cm  St*t*t  Upivcntfy  160 

CcnHct  placement  office-  Mr.  MgAlet  E.  Goore, 

725-3503.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.  Smith- 

P.c^nolds  AJrport  4  miles. '  , 

OT!!0 

•    Central  Sfnto  University  1000  ,  . 

Contact  placement  office'  Mr.  David  Youngbtade, 
Arnett  Half,  37^-7613,  V/ilbcrforcc,  Ohio  453S5 
Dayton  Municipal  Airport-Vondalia  32  miles. 

Wilberfcrce  University  35 

Contact  placement  office  Ermin  L  Frcy,  372- 

e??^|>y;ilbeHorce>  Ohio.  Dryton  Airport  22  mite. 
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OKLAHOMA 

*  t 

Langston  University  315 

Contact  placement  office:  Roy  L.  Watson,  (409) 

466-2821,  Langston,  Oklahoma.  Will  Rogers  Air*  • 
port,  Oklahoma.  City,  Oklahoma  40  miles. 

PENNSYLVANIA  * 
Chcyney   425  v  k 
Contact  placement  office:  James  Peal,  399-0880, 
Ext/*  320,  Cht'yncy,  Pennsylvania  14319.  Inter- 
national Airport  40  miles. 

Lincoln  University  200 

Contact  placement  office:  Carl  F.  Brown,  (215) 
9324300*  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania  19352. 
Philadelphia  International  Airport  45  miles: 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
BonaaTet  CsBogo  58 

Contact  placemen*  office:  WUUe  Williams,  Harden 
4  Blending  Streets,  779-4930,  Columbus,  South 
Carolina.  Columbia  Metropolitan  Airport  10  miles. 

South  Carolina  State  College  250 
Contact  placement  office;  Mrs.  Daisy  Dunn  John- 
son, 534-6560,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina  29115. 
Columbia  Metropolitan  Airport  42  miles, 

TENNESSEE 
Fbk  University  235 

Contact  placement  office:  Philip  J,  Winkfteld, 
Heritage  House,  17th  &  Meharry  Blvd.,  244-3580 
242-243)  Nashville,  Tennessee  37203.  Municipal 
Airport  14-16  miles. 

KnoxviUe  College  173 

Contact  placement  office*.  ^  (Miss)  Carolyn  Craw, 
ford,  901  College  Street,  Northwest  (615)  546-0751 
Ext.  248,  Knoxville.  Tennessee  37921.  McGhee- 
Ty%otx  Airport  13  miles. 

Lane  College  200 

Contact  placement  ajfce'  Mr.  Kape!  KirkendoH, 
424-4600,  Jackson  Tennessee.  McKellar  Field  7 
miles.  s 

LeMoyne-Owen   142    •  ' 
Contact  placement  office:  J,  J.  Williams  807 
Walker  Avenue,  948-6626,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Memphis  International  Airport  10  miles. 

Number  indicates  II 


TEXAS 
Beihop  Coflsgs  200 

Contact  placement  office:  W.  E.  Hogen,  808T 
fcmpaon-Stuart  Rd,  PR6-4J11,  Dallas,  Texas, 

Lovefield  Airport  20  miles,  , 

RmMMnb  CoUaft  119 
#  Contact  placement  office:  Mrs.  Levoo  Marshall, 
1888  X.  Eighth  Stmt,  4V-T4S1,  Ext  88,  Austin, 
IV-easwMunicipal  Airports jtttn.  • 

/arvis  Christian  College  88 
Contact  placement  of$*r.  Jerome  L  Donaldson, 
768-2841,  Hawkins,  Texas  75765.  Tyler,  Texas- 
Municipal  Airport,  Pounds  Field  20  mlW 

Taw  College  88 

Contact  placement  office:  William  H.  Ammons,  II, 
8404  N,  Grand,  (214)  583-83X1,  Tyler,  Texas. 
Pounds  Air  Field  8  miles, 

Texas  Southern  University  184 
Contact  placement  office!  Mr.  Ova  X.  Steward, 
8201  Wheeler  Street,  (713)  528-0611,  Ext  206, 
Houston,  Texas.  Houston  Intercontinental  Airport 
SO  miles.  ^ 

WOey  College  187 

Contact  placement/  office:  Bishop  &  Curry,  Jr., 
Wiley  CoUgge,  *214)  935-2157,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Trans-Texas  Airport,  Longview,  Texas  25  miles.  , 

VIRGINIA 
Baaspion  Institute  400 

f  Contact  placement  office:  FretT  G.  Scott,  East 
/Queen  Street,  723-6581,  Ext  221  Patrick  Henry 
Airport-,  Newport  News,  Virginia  15  miles. 

Saint  Paul's  College  75 

Contact  placement  office:  James  B,  Cooley,  846- 
3111,  Ext  44,  Lawrenceville,  Virginia  23868.  Byrd 
Airport  75  miles. 

Virginia  Stat*  College  125  % 
Gantact  placement  office:  Mr.  Alphonso  McCain, 
8&5111,  Byrdfield  Airport,  Richmond,  Virginia 
22  miles, 

Virginia  Union  University  85 
Contact  placement  office:  Phillip  H.  Brunson,  Jr, 
1500  North  Lombardy  Street  (703)  355-0631, 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Byrd  Airport  10  mike, 


graduates  in  education. 


The  Mowing  lists  contain  suggested  alack  person*,  organisations  i 
recruiting  teachers,  cwiasslots  and  aeUeJetrative  fnrsonnei 


RATIONAL 


MR.  JOE  L.  REED,  Executive  Secretary 
Alabama  State  Teachers  Association  ' 
853  Thurman  Street 
Montgomery,  Alabamal  36104 
(2Q5)  263-05X1 

MR.  T.  E,  PATTERSON,  Executive  Secretary 
Arkansas  Teachers  Association 
1308  Wright  Avenue     lev  , 
Utile  Rock,  Arkansas  7£$6 
(801)   375-2321  .  , 


DR.  H.  E  TATE,  Executive  Secretary 
Georgia  Teachers  and  Education  Association 
201  Ashby  Street,  N.W, 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30314    \ 

(404)  522-7512 

MR  J.  K,  HAYNES,  Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Education  Association  - 
1335  N.  Boulevard,  Box  1787 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821 
(584)  343-1306 
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MIX.  RON  KRFUL!:>;,  Acting  Director  -  PH  &  R 

Florida  Edlf" Minn  ^\<v^r{nttnn  *  . 

208  V,Pensaeoh  St -ret  » 
Tallahassee,  Florida  ^?10 t 
(901)  2P1-I1G1 


MR  C.J  DUCKWORTH,  Executive  Secretary 
M**«i*<mpi  Teachcis  Association 

JprWstm,  Mis«-i>m|hii  39?03 


MR.  E.  P  PALMFR,  Executive  Secretary 

North  Qnro!m-i  Ttachrrs  Association 

125  K  T?^r^««rrt?^  '.  *  ' 

Raleifh.  NVth  Carotin  »  27G01 

(919)  C"7-r?*') 

MH.  W  r  SOLOMON,  Assocutc*  Executive 
Sccrc'^ry  r?rd  Dj^ccior  of  Special  Services 
Souta  Carolina  Edjcatioa  Association 
-21  £:raafcrcit  Drive 
Cc .-j-nbja/ South  Carolina  29210 
(803)  779-34?0 

MR.  FITZ  TURNER,  Director  of 'Special  Services 
Virgin- a  Edjcabon  Association 
110  S.  3rd  StrLt»,  Gamble's  IM1 
Hic^mor.d.  Virginia  23210 
(703)  C1MU0 


r>Tl.  VfPHOM  McOANIKL,  Executive  Director 
C^mmhiton  on  Democracy  in-Kducniion 

p^v.  ?q<H 

p-oi^  Tev-n  75Wi  ' 

T"?  frcr-orc'i  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 

j^n  Etwt  r:w.         -  - 

V;r^mr,tont  D  C  200OG 
(r^n)  CD3-7C<n 


claci:  NEWsrApnr.s  in  the  u.Sf  v/itn  cmcuLATioN  ove^  io,cco 


Alabama 

Birmingham  Mirror 

California 

Los  An^c!^  Sen'mel 
Oajdand  CaJilorr.ia  Voica 
San  D:cr^o  Lighthouse 
San  FrancKco  Independent 

District  of  Columbia 

Washin£ton  Airo-Amencan 

Florida 

Jacksonville  Florida  Star -News 
Jacksonville  Florida  Tattler 
l£iami  Floridi  Tyr.es 
Ttimpa  Florida  Sentinel-Bulletin 

Ceor^ia 

Atlanta  Daily  Wor'd 
m -YcJdosta  Telegram 

13  Knob 

Chicago  Courier 
ChtC3£0  Daily  Defender 
Chicago  Nev/s  C  rudder 

Indiana 

Gary  Amcr'cap. 

Indian a^o! ls  P.eccrder  ■ 

Louisiana  _  ' 

New  Orleans  Louisiana 

Maryterd 

Baltimore  Airo  -  American 

Massachusetts 
Sprin^rjcld  Sun 

Michigan 

Detroit  Mich  -;an  Chronicle 
Detroit  Tribune 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis  Spokesman 


Tv/in  Cities  Observer 
St  Paul  Recorder  * 
S*  Paid  S^n 


Kansas  City  Call 

Ncbraskn  . 
Omaha  Star' 

New  Jersey- 

Newark  New  Jersey  HcrpJd  Nev»*s 

Hew  Yo-k 

Brooklyn  New  York  Recorder 
Buffalo  Criterion 
Buffalo  Fmpjrp  Sthr 
Nov/  York  Arm'crdam 

Korth  Carolina 

Chftrlott^  Post 

Durham  Carolina  Times 
R*»V-iph  Carol'man 
Wilmmnton  Journal  1 

Ohio 

■  Cleveland  Call  end  Post 

Oklahoma  _ 
*  Oklahoma  City  Black  Dbmatch 

« 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  h dependent 
PhiIa<M»h  a  Tribune 
Pittsburgh  Courier 

Tcras 

Fort  Worth  Mind 
Houston  Forward  Times 

Virginia  * 

Norfolk  Journal  &  Guide 

Richmond  A tto American 
Roanoke  TnKune 
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PHEDOiWIAtfELY  CLACK  FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES* 


Fraternities 

AJpha  Phi  Alpha 

4432  S.  Parkway  * 

Chicago,  IDinpis  60653 

Kanpa  Alpha  psi 
2320  Jf.  Hroad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19132 

Omega  Psi  Phi  ^ 

107  Rhode  Island  Avenue*,  NAY. 

Washington,  D,  C,  20002  " 

Phi  Beta  Si^ma 
1105  Prospect  ft. 
Brooklyn,  New  JforJc 11213 


i 

AJphK  Knppa  Alpha 

"5341  S.  Cit^nwood  Avenue  ' 

Atcatfo,  Illinois  60615 

D-lin  Sif*ma  Thetfi 
1*14  M  Street,  NAY. 
Wtthlnnton,  d,C.  20036 

&tgma  Gamma  Rho 
2515  Ethel  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  <G203 

Zcta  Tht  Beta 

1734  New  Hampshire 'Avenue,  NAY. 
V/cshinston,  D.  C.  20009 


&VFIONAL  PUBLICATIONS  FOlf  TEACHER  RBCRTJITMENT 


ASCUS  —  Association  for  School  College  and 

-University  Staffing 
14  East  Chocolate  Avenue 
Herschey,  Pennsylvania  17033 

1201  ICthbtrcct  Northwest        '  + 
V/ashinctort,  D.C  2C003 


Index  qf  Opportunities  in  Teaching 
Resource  Publication  Inc.  6 
Post  QfFicc  Eo?:  SSI 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


/ 
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REQUIRED  READING 


8 


CMPLOTOETTT  APPUC  ATIOS  FCl 


9XXASS  KOTO  M*k«  an  entry  In  every  i . 

Um  N/A  IX  it  does  not  apply. 


L  VMM 


Mr,  Ka,  M1m»  Ml         Lart  Km 
«.  Addrett 


rtmw« 


Kim  SotJ 


Temporary. 
Permanent 


CMj  tad  lutt  tip  55  Am  code  SCSS5  TE55e7  |S3  ffS  RS 
COjrudeutft        Up  Cod*       Arce  Code  Ttleobme  Iftnber  VaUlWkfttPtW 

  s.  Air*  !  


Nunb«r  tod  Stmt 


1.  B#x_ 


4.  Blrlhdaie- 


s.  a.  Marital  Stale*. 


aiofl*.  ltorrtad,  DtvorMd.  Scpentod.  Wk^ir~4 


k  llaidaavKfta^. 


Uonth,  Day.  Veer 

e.  Spouse's  Tint  Kama. 
d>  Number  of 


?.  a.  rottton"  for  Which  Application  b  Made,  Subjeetr  or  padea  should  bo  Hated  In  order  of  prefareaca- 


b.  What  extra  curricular  acthrlUes  would,  you  be  qualified  to  conductt- 


a.  What  are  your  hobbies  or  evocations?- 


ERLC 


tCMOOtS  ATTEND© 

KAMI  AND  tOCATION 

MAJOS 

MfN6t 

PtflOMA 

*  oath 

WHfN 

oaoeotft 

HO* 

TO 

ORA0UAT0D 

CXBCSfTAIT 

COLLEOtt  Oft 

onrfSftaJTY 

i 

OftADOATX  SCHOOL 

OTHzft  aaooti 

f.  Dtftcribe  the  Minnesota  certl&eale  you  now  hold.  If  any.  Hie  fro*. 


You  muff  Oft  •MftW«  tor  ■  MtnnMot* 

ft«rilAe«1«  ta  b*  eot|*ld#r#d. 


KwmoM       i£*no!.   !  lCvfl0Lc/^IHIlCAT,0N        oiictiPTiON  of  auuKT  dati  tssu©       dati  Operation 

w ^1**  rr^Tn,  STUDENTS  ClfANTFO 


lOver) 

-  TWS  AFPUCATIOH  WJU-  BE  PHOCtZZZS  OJflY  IT  AH  OfTRY  tS  HADE  Cf  KVSHY  MACS. 
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l£  pp^feajorettoO;  eeecfJee  le  teniae'  (Persons  wtfh  three  years  or  more  of  teaching  tirpertswoo 


CITY  AND  KHOOI  IN  WHICH 
ffACTlCI  TtACNlNO  WAS  OONf 

NAM!  Of  COOfttATINO  tlACKfll 

osaocsoi 
sutlers  TAU09T 

OA 

flOM 

TfS 

TO 

NO*  Of 
•  MONTHS 

MOOtS 

mwtff 

1 

% 

Collect  SuperrltortJ)  (Kama  tnd  Addms) 


♦  11  Complete  hiiicry  of  experience  titer  graduation  from  high  tebooli  This  information  is  used  to  fltfermmc  beginning  salary.  Tf 
vour teaching  experience  has  not  been  continuous,  indicate  in  detail  what  your  occupation  wsaminng  thfrtime  you  were  nut 
teaching;  for  example,  business,  travel,  rest,  armed  services.  Do  not  include  Ume  ipent  in  itudy  which  is  shown  on  other  sido. 

ACCURATE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  IS  REQUIRED 


iMftom 

0 RAPES  OR  SUSJKTS  TAJJOHT 

OAR* 

NO.  Of  t  TIM! 

A0CCESS,  CITY,  STATS,  ZIP  COO! 

os  work  exretiENCt 

MOtf 

'  TO 

MONTHS 

FAIT 

* 

♦Please  attach  eddltioru 

tl  sheets  listing  medal  competencies,  work  e> 

rperienees,  etc. 

12.  Refewnrsi  (A)  Give  names  of  principal  in  each  school" system  listed  in  item  11.  (B)  Include  names  of  supervisors  atid/or 
consultants  who  know  of  your  teaching  or  Work  experience, 


MAMS 

m  sint  Aooxtss 

SMATION  TO  YOUR  WOK 

STtCTT.  CITY,  STATS.  l\P  COOf 

POSITION 

iOCATlON 

/ 

IX  ttrm*»«T   i  ■     ■  -  

1  Dates  ol  5«nrtc«  fc.-*ne& 

14.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a  teaching  ^position  in  Minneapolis*  Regular  R* serv 


14.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  a  teaching  ^position  m  Minneapolis^  rtepuiar  K»serv*  , ,     Dates  — - 

^  Transcripts  and  Recommendations  imsWb*  forwarded  to  our  ofQco  as  toon  as  possible.  No  action  will  be  iakon  en  your  sppu* 
l^tim  vtxhouS  them.  Most  Placement  Offices  do  not  include  transcripts  with  recommendations, 

15.  Havt  you  ever  been  convicted  of  a  cnniinal  offense?  t    .  .  ... 


It,  Have  you  secured  from  the  registrar  and  included  or  sent  us  -your  transcripts  of  work  taken?. 


Training 
Credit  


Experience 
Credit  


Military 
Credit  


Entering 
Salary  


(Do  not  wrU«  to  Oils  fp*c«) 

 -      m  K  


^(Pencil  in  incomplete 
courses  on  transcript) 


17.  Havt  you  notified  your  college  PUcesnent*Bureau  to  send  us  your  reoorrunendatlons?- 
If  not,  please  do. 


18.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  National  Teacher  Examinations?— 
a  copy  of  your  scores  with  this  application  form. 

19.  Are  you  under  contract  to  another  school  system  at  the  present  time?, 
pe  lease  must  be  obtained  before  an  oiler  can  be  made  to  you. 

20.  If  appointed,  when  could  you  be*ln  wori? 


If  so,  please  include 
 If  yet,  a 


21.  Please  indicate  if  you  decided  to  apply  because  of  any  of  the  following: 
Recruiter  -       Other,    Please  explain  Pi  . 


I  VERIFY  THAT  THE  ABOVE  STATEMENTS  ARE  TRTJE  AND  FACTUAL. 
Date  


.  Signature  of 

THIS  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  PROCESSED  OrTT^r/AN 


T  13  MAD!!  Ht  EVERY  SPACE. 
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Amplication  Blank 

for  Promotional  position4! 


ff.  NAME. 


wu  int.,  mm      uur  nam* 


C  AODRE59L. 


hum ms  Aito  mtur 


CTTT'AM*  rr*T» 


TELEPHONE:  HOME- 


.  BUSINESS- 


1  . 


S.  BUtTHDATE- 


INFORMATION 


s»  Mflfttol'  Status 


•tftfcl*.  HAMttCD,  OMftCCO. 

b.  Maiden  Nornn    i  ^ 


&  Hmbond*!  Nome— 


d.  Number  of  Chfld«n_ 


*<  Ages  of  Chddwu 


1  Otter  Dependents. 


AmJCATlON  pO(Uu 


.Assistant  Director  Ire 


.Assistant  Elementary  Prfndpaj 


.Assistant  Secondary  PHncfpot 
.Counselor 


_Con*oftant  Uu 


r? 


.Project  Administrator. 


^sycnoloQfst 


.Other  (Specify)- 


Tnfe  application  muff  be  oecompon/ed  by  a  complete  franseript  of  trtdih  o«d  irtoufd 
motfed  ro  ffc*  0/reefor  o/  NnanntK 


0 


9 

ERIC 
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ft.  CKBTYFrCArCS  YOU  NOW  HOLD.  IF  ANY.  WHICH  QUALIFY  YOV  FOR  THIf  POSITION  AND  ANY  OTHERS  (TEACHING 
«   ^CERTIFICATES.  ETC.).  YOU  MUST  BE  EuJpLE  FOR  A  MINNESOTA  CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  CONSIOEfcCD. 


MSVS9. 


,  tX»f*ATfC 
OATS 


•..EXTRA  CURRtCULAR  OR  ^VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS 


11^ 


REFERE^CESs  *"  .  f  i     •  4 

Ifat  iMMty  pm  Im'ADMJNtSTtATM  id  SVMMSOif  petition  who  mm  fotomtty  wptiim4  jw  vftrt. 


A. 

HAW 

tnunpr.  em.  ^tatx.  zip  coq* 

*        Trrm  * 

*  1 

^-^  

> 

* 

 ^    ,  . 

* 

 — — w. 

«     ■       1  —  ;  ;  m  'i 

S 

*  • 

•  A  *                                                                                                      *                                   *  W 

«  4n 
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MAMS 

'  Mtf4tMt#AD0ftftT* 

•trt^Tt  cir*.  »tat*,  srr  cv* 

TfTMl 

-r  '  ' " ■ 

*  • 

\ 

ibT-  WHITE  IM  THIS  CPAufi 


/          >  MAMS 

AOOfMf 

-tnrrrr,  cm,  rrAT«.xmeof>f 

TITLt* 

V               «  \ 
 -\  »   "  >  -     a  ■ 

 — — 

* 

 I — 

II.  MILITARY. 


CLAJlinCATtOM 


oat  la  or  ttftvtct; 


1E.  H^VK  YOU  EVER  BEEN  ARRESTED*   ff       PJJTA35  EXPLAIN, 


V 


IVS  *TATW»—  U*T  AMttfttftMT 


18  THIS  SPACE  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  ANY  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  WHICH  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  OfJ^ILE 

CATTACM  AC0tTIOHAV«MtCT»,,ir  KltDCO}  ^  . 


F<#t  OFFICE  US*ONLY 


TMAJMIMO- 


CXMCMfKNCi- 


.  LANE-. 


ir  AftCHtmO  WHKNCOULD  YOU  BIOtN  WORKf  


t  vxwrr  that  txc  amovi  ctattm  cut*  akc  rnvz  and  r actual 


zJ  *IOMATV*t_ 

f 


LC 
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Applicant 


PERSONNEL  ^DEPARTMENT  * 

,  CONFIDENTIAL  REFERENCE 


Referent 


THE  ABOVE  NAMED  APPLICANT  HAS  GIVEN  YOUR  NAME  AS  A  REFERENCE.  PLEASE'  COMPLETE 
THIS  INQUIRY  BLANK  AND  RETURN  IT  IN  THE  ENCLOSED  ENVELOPE  AT  YOUR  EARLIEST 
CONVENIENCE.  ALL-INFORMATION  WILL  BE  KEPT  IN  STRICTEST  CONFIDENCE. 

WE  SINCERELY- APPRECIATE/i-OUR  'COOPERATION  IN  THIS  .MATTER. 

,     •  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 


• 

•      (  " 

*            -  *  * 

(Indicate  with  a  check  mark) 

Superior 

Above 
Ayerag* 

V            Below  g| 
.  Average  \^  Averaw^ 

Unsatis- 
factory 

Personal  Qualities 

h 

i 

Physical  health 

\ 

L 

i    .  * 

Emotional  poise  * 

1  - 

i 

i 

Art>earano$f 

l 

^  

-  i 

i 

Friendliness 

r. 

•  ■  i 

Sense  of  humor  • 

i 

i  , 

i 

i 

*  Attitudes  

RdfrtKMrts  tof  suggestions 


Relations  to  co-N/ojkers 


Interest  in  pyfcs^onal  ^rewth ; 
T~,  


In  what  relationship  did  you  have  the  opportunity^)  form  a  judgment  of  this  applicant's  work?- 


What  is/Wis  applicant's^vosition  Jn  your  system? —  

Give  actual  dates  of  employment.  Month  ^4  Year. 

Wky  did|the  -applicant  leave  your^or^ani^rtion?_ 

Has  the  applicant  any  disabilities^  Physical  

( Tf  yes,  please  g*phm  on  reverse  side. ) 


.  to  Month. 


.Yrar.-^:  


.Emotional.  Mental. 


.Would  you  re-emp!oy  this  applicant* 


.  If  not,  why?  l  _1  =  


-  *»  s  *  • 

£.s  !k«/s!jo  considered  a  cVihim  tti*t, \\  or*  rc  in  his  trade?-  i 


Fs      #        ^  SiEnaJure  :  

•         ^(UiC  r<ncrst  m  Jc  foi  enmtaerttttmany  ii;uimi,i1  r  i'in/^  <»r  foi  .itUlitumal  iuf< 

mouity  hank  .  .   .     .         .    "  , 

W(4MWI|i.'---*»nN^  D-cTQ      fM  11-48    ;  ♦ 


>rm*.itto:>  * 


/ 


INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  #0OQ 


POSITION  DESCRIPTION:    Coordinator:    Pupil  Personnel  Services  . 

(Director  of  Special  Education) 
of  •     ^  * 

TERM  &  REMUNERATION:  • 

1.  The  length  of  contract  for  thist-position  shall  be  48  weeks.  » 

*    ,  v  . 

2.  Remuneration  shall  be  commensurate. with  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
^  ^candidate.    This  is  expected  to  be  in  the  range  of  $l6,000  to  $1*7,000  for 

the  contract  #ear. 

RESPONSIBILITY  &  CERTIFICATION:  ^  , 

1.  The  Coordinator  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  shall  be  directly, responsible  to 
the  Assistant  Super intenderrt::  Instruction, 

2.  The  Individual  shall  be  prqperly  certified  by  the  Minnesota  Stpte  Department 
of  Education.  „  +  >,\    •'  - 


TRAINING  &  EXPERIENCE:  .      ^  r  m  *  \  \    %    ' ; 

1.  Minimum  of  a  Masters  degree  with  a  major  in  Special  Educatipn.    Highly  desir- 
"    able  to  have  had  undergraduate  and  graduate  graining  in  Special  Education, 

Remedial  Reading,  and  Special  Learning  pisabiU'ties.- 

2.  Successful  teaching  experience  in  the  above  areas, 

<    *  3.    The  ability  to  accept  leadership  refepbhsibilf ty  Itj  working  with  school  . 
personnel.  v.         %  '      -    ~'-,g^  *  <* 

>?  *  \   J  "  £ 

4.    The  ability  to  work  with  and  to.  t^fqrt*  the  citizens  of  our  school  district 
-    concerning*  this  phase  of  our  schob^l.  ;  1  H 

.  >     '  7  *'      ^      A       •  .  •  . 

PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF  POSITION;  •    *  * 

}.    To  plan,  supervise  and  coordinate  special  education  and  staff  service  personnel^ 
and  programs  designed  to  identify,  and  provide  for  the  special  personal  and 
educational*  needs  of  students 'at  all  grade  levels. 


MAJOR  AREAS  OF  ACCOUNTABILITY:  /       *  *       A>         ,  # 
 *  ■           »,       '  ?             •   j  •  ♦ 

-€    1.    For  a  ciose  working  relationship  and  communication  wifch  the  Director,  Principals 
&nd>  Coordinator-Curriculum  K-12  throughout;  the  District  to  assure  their  parti- 
cipation and  understanding  of  programs,  so  they  will  make  effective  use  of 
various  staff  services  available.  , *  •  * 

— Informs  administrators  in  advance  of  cbntemplatedjpoli^  or  procedure 
changes  whi^paay  affect  other  phases  of  the  school  program.         /  m 

*  .   *    '  **  *  ^ 

2.    For  identifying  through  special  s<taff  personnel  the  inf ri^tual,  physical  ,* 
social  and  emotional  problems  affecting  student  success  TTOlie  classroom. 

f  %  * 


%  '  ■ 

3.  fov  encouraging  and  coordinating  the  participation  of  the  instructional  | 
staff  with  parentssand  administrator*  in  the  development  of  special  program* 
designed  to  lSfcsen  the  number  and  intensity  of  such  student  pr6blems. 

4.  For  placement  of  educ^ble  and  trainable  pupils  within  the  District, 

5.  for  participating  with  the  Coordinator  K-12  in  development  of  curriculum  .ind, 
instruction  programs  fpr  educable  and  trainable  classes. 

6.  For  supervising  and  administering  tutoring  programs  for  emotionally  disturbed, 
visually  handicao^^  hearing  impaired,  physically  handicapped  pupils  and 
pupils  with  spec^^^earnlng  disabilities,  * 

7.  For  planning  and. directing  the  placement  of  the  physically  handicapped  in 
District  schools  and  in  other  community  agencies  or  schools, 

* 

8.  For  preparing  the  necessary  reports  for  the  State  Department  <of  Education 
covering  the  varices  special  education  services. 

9/  For  planning,  administering  and  coordinating  pupil  tfestring  programs  at  aJ  . 
grade  levels.  ' 

10.  ;  For  planning  and  projecting  the  staffing  and  facility  needs  of  the  Special  , 

Education  sjta£f  Services  Department  within  the  School  District.  —  x 

-—The  Director,  Principals,  and  Coordinator  will  be  consulted  in 

such  planning  to  assnre  3  coordinated  and  effective  program  at  all 
grade  levels.  4  * 

11.  For  defining  the  role  of  each  staff  member  assigned  so  each  may  proceed  with 
**    certainty  to  perform  their  delegated  responsibilities:  in  an  effective  mannrr. 

-—Communicates  to  other  administrative  staff  members  in  the  District  * 
;        the  responsibilities  delegated  to  the  special  and  staff ^personnel  so 
'    '  '        as  to  develop  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of-  such  administrators.  .» 

12.  F'or  observing  and  evaluating  the  performance  of  staff  personnel  as  a  basis  foi 
counseling  to  improve  their  performance  and  to  command  as  iftay  be  justified. 

c 


13.    For  partipipatio'n  in  thrteelection 'of  new  staff  members  and  to  provide 
appropriate  orientation  and  opportunities  for  in-service  training. 

14^    For  directing  ar  preparing  proposals  for  government  subsistence  programs  to- 
lating  to  *pscial  education  so  as  to  increase  the  educational  opportunities  ft 
students  of  this  School^District.  \  \ 

15.    For  making  recommendations" to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  on.  any  matter 
;*    which  will  improve  the  educatipnal  opportunities5  for  ^tudejits  in  the  District 


16 


For  keening  the  Assistant  Superintendent  informed  of  all  important:  develop- 
ments wKh  he  will  n£ed  to  know,,  to  function  effectively. 


ioini 

t* 

17.    For  performing  other -duties  and  assuming,  dther  nesponsibilities  as  delegated 
by  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  , 


9 
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COMMUNITY  -  SCHOOL  RELATIONS:         "  - 

 :   "     x  1 

1#  To  actively  participate  and  encdura^e  the  staff  members  to • participate  In 
business  and  ct>mmunitX  groups  as  a  means  of  developing  understanding  and 
support  for  the*  school^,  programs.  *  .    »  '  ..  1 

2.    Personally  participates  in  parent  conferences  ii^  special  qases 
SUPERVISION  OF  OTHERS: 

•      \  '    '  V. 

Direct  supervision  of  personnel  it^  the  following  classif icatib«s; 

Special  Kducation 
Rem«di*l  Reading  \ 
Speech  Therapy 

_Social  Workers  4 
%  \         Psychologist      «  r  *  ' 

'Nurses f       .  "**  *  v 

Title  I  TeacWers 

,-Part  time  Tutors  a#d  Teachers  of  pupils  with  special 
learning  disabilities  - 

WORK  DIRECTION  OF  OTHERS : 

As  required  to  accomplish  the  defined  objectives  of  this  position.^ 


* 


#  • 
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^  Pflrscmnel  Department  / 

REFERENCE  FORMt     APPLICANTS  FOR  COUNSELOR  POSITIONS 


CANDIDATE   ■  NAIfS  OF  SCHOOL 


PRESENT  POSITION         .   .   - _  ■ 

•  ,  '  »  * 

The  above  person  . is  being  considered  for  a  counseling  position.   May  we  have 
the  benefit  of  your  observation  of  this  candidate?    The  inf ormatipn  you  complete 
may  be  shared  with  the  candidate  if  eho/heso  requests.  « 

PERSOHAL  QUALITIES  ^ 

These  are  desirable  personal  characteristics  of  counselor.  Please^jheck 
the  four  (only  four)  in  which  the,  candidate  is  especially  strong*. 

♦  1.    Avvrarra  friendly  attititdo  tovard  yotn?g  people  vrhich  makes  them 

cone  to  hinj/her  voluntarily  for  help* 
2«    Ability  to  w^rk  in  harnony  uith  othero  and  to  create  a  feeling 
1    1      of  good  vip,  Kith  teachers ,  parcftto  and  employers. 

Good  judgment,  common ' sense  and, objectivity  in  meeting  situatlono. 

U#    Initiative,  enthusiasm  and  drive* 

A  good  sense  of  humor 

6.    Emotional  stability  and  maturity.  *  • 

J7.   'Sensitivity  to  the  reactions  of  others. 

8.    Capacity  for  *being  trusted  by  otjiers  (ability  to  e^fclish  - 

Z      confidences •) 


COMMENTS* 


Of  the  above  personal  qualities,  Khich  do  you  feel  are  the  candidate  ,s/*wo 
that  might  nded  strengthening.  *     "  <^ 


Other  comments  on  traits  not  listed  above: 


COUNSELOR  ABILITIES  t 

FoilotJing,  are  some  of  the  desirable  abilities  of  cormaelorat 

1#   to  select,  administer  -and  interpret  tests,  rating  scales  and 
personal  reeonjsaa  a  means  of  understanding  pupils  and  their 
problems* 

2#   to  provide  accurate  and  adequate  information  about  courses  needed 
in  order  to  help  young  people  plan -their  education* 
*  3#  to  supply  information  aboufr  occupations,  industry  and  employment  • 
possibilities  in  order  to  help  young  people  with  vocational  . 
planning* 

lir   to  be  conf orteble  in  interpersonal  relationships  dtio  to  ability  to 
understand  and  accept  hiROolf  and  o  there*  v        *  % 

5#   to  -counsel  effectively  vitfc  young  pobplo  regarding  their  personal 
problems  and  their  vocational  and  educational  plans* 

6*    to  give  leadership  in  building  a  strong  guidance  program  in  /which- 
all  the  echool  staff  will  participate* 

7.    to  effectively  handle  school  records  and  routjinstTand  details  • 

Which  of  the  above  have  you  noted  that  cendidftto  has  put  into'  practical 
-application?    (Give  illustrations  -  you  may  rcfd|  to  above  by  numbpr) 


 -: —  r 

^  ;  ~ —  . — 


Wherein  have  you  noticed  that  the  candidate  has  udesedthe  opportunity  to 
use  the  above  abilities  in  pl^ssroom,  homeroom  or  about  the  building? 


i 
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While  you  haw  known  this  candidate,  have  you  noticed  any  indication  of 
disability  or  disorder?   (Answer  Yen  or  No)  ^ 


Physical      ,    \   •>  actional 


Please  rato  this  candidate  by  checking  ( >/)  one  of  thr?  following  statements! 

1.   I  believe  he/she  is  a  superior  candidate  and  should  bo  given 
"      serious  consideration  for  the  position*  % 

2*    I  believe  he/she  is  a  desirable  candidate  for  the  position  and 
'  -  i  vould  bo  satisfied  to  have  hir»/her  as  a  counselor, 

I  believe  he/she  has  abilities  and  qualities  needed  for  the 
position  and  would  bo  acceptable  if  no  one  better  io  available. 

U#   I  believe  tho  candidate  is  .not  rcadJy  for  consideration  At  this 

ti»9o 

I  do  not  believo  tho  candidate,  due  to  certain  inherent  character- 
ietics,  vill  error  qranHfo  for  tho  position*  ^ 

Farther  cosrrsntai-^ . « 


Rating  by   ■   ^School 

Present  Position  -  


For  how  many  years  have  you  known  applicant? 


What  was  your  position  during  this  period  in  relation  to  this  candidate? 
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REQUIRED  READING 


»  *        •  * 

Personnel  Department 

ffTTTIO*  gF*TT;  s 

ICSSBC2IOW:  1  \ 

A*  Cosset*  the  personal  data  en  the  answer  sheet* 

D.  Select  two  questions  froa  those  lifted  belc*  end  indieat*  the  questieaa  ^nd  foro 
mnbdr  in  the*e?a£s  provided  on  the  answer  sheet*  . 

This  io  RECt  E0«   13  2  '  .  TUll  CJl  A!3C?  fcS  HALT        lt£»  TE3  K5KIS3* 
C  respond  to  tfc*  question*  *ia  the  space  prstidei  on  the  answer  Jfei8t«-1 
D*  fieturn  the  question  sheet  and  tat  aasw  sheet  to  the  interviewerV 
C*  Tour  enswer  sheet  will  be  included  in  your  sprlieatien.  t olfct  for  review  by 

the  screening  cesdttcor--' 

p?r»»n  ro  rfrr_y  ^T^_ctro^TgK?CT 

1.  Describe  what  you  consider  to  he  tzzzrtznt  educational  teals  that  yen 'as  a 
special  class  teacher  would  abscribe  to* 

2*  Describe  in  general  the  techniques  c?A  mothers  yeu  veuM  use  in  diagnosing 
Dentally  hafcdiearped  youn^stera  strength's  eM  weaknesses  in  the  academic  areas* 
(Aacver  the  question -based  upta  the  c£*  'lexel-  for  which  yee  ere*  arJ>lyie*») 

5.  Kentally  handicapped  youngsters  as  a  group  exhibit'  a  nrcber  of  characteristics 
'  that  differ  froq  thei  sorwl*  Pl*a?s  list  sons  ef  these  eh!$racteristies  and 
state  hew  ycu  would  deal -Vith  the©  in- your  teaching* 

k*   It  is  often  stated  that  success,  is  important  to  the  feeling  of  -  aeceeplishcent 
'  for  mentally  handicapped  ycun*sters*  List  eoeie  speciffe-exasnle^  of  .hew  you 
would  develop  csces^cxpericncca  for  youncstors  in*  y  cur  claecroes?* 

5»  Behavioral  ^probless  ere:  not  unusual  in  a  class. for  the^feestfilly  h&ndicsrredt 
Please4  discuss  some  techniques  yea  feel  would  be  helpful  in  dealing  with  or 
preventing  behavior  problems  in  your  class*  '  *  J 

■  &•  Dcscniba  what  you  consider  ta  be  the  valuo  of  special  class  pl&eeacnt  for 
mentally  'handicapped  youngsters* 

%  Integration  of  youngsters  is  receirins  much  attention  in  the  field  cf  epeeirl 
education  today*   Describe  eer.e  of  the  benefits  of  integrating  mentally  handi-» 
capped  .youccsters  with  so-called  csra^l  peers* 
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U:0THUC7I0:^: 

A.  '  ConpTeto  the  personal  data  oa  the  answer  r>"»e*.. 

C.   fe)ect  two  questions  frcn  thoce#listcd  bolcw  and  indicatt  the  ejections  end  fora 
number  in  the  space  provided  cn'the  answer  sheet. 

tmo  ia  ram  ;:o,       1    .  n*A!J  0:1  /xotrr  ovz  fUf  row  for  ?rs  sxmcirs. 

C.  Hospond  lo*he  qucstiors  in  the  space  provided  cn  the  anwr  cheat. 

D.  Peturn  the  question  sheet  end  the  answer  sheet  to  the  interviewer. 

C.   Tour  answer  sheet  will  be  included  in  your  explication  folder  for  review  by 
the  screening  cocxitteo. 

pgjuss  po  nc?  Hr?Kjo:i  pirn  ry^rr? 

1.  Whet  is  the  role  of  en  SLS?-H  teacher  assigned  to  a  staff?  E-plnin. 

2.  List  scso  characteristics  of  cji^W?  child. 

3#    List  scivj  of  'the  special  reading  tcchniquea  used  to  roiwdiate  a  acriou? 
reading  disability? 

k.    At  wh*t  aje  or  credo  level  should  we  become  concerned  if  r.  child  in  i:ot 
cphiuvir.g?    Kxplain.  ^ 

5.  How  do  you  perceive  tho  SLSP  presren? 

6.  As  the  SLE?  teaching  in -a  building,  list  come  ways  in  which  you  oijlit  aid 
the  classroo.e  tenchor. 

7.  Hew  ic^ortant.  do  you  think  it  is  that  the  buildin*  staff  understand  rthe  £1B? 
jrezren?  Explain. 


think 

t 


c 


r 
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SPECIAL  'LEARNING  4 
BEHAVIORAL  PKGiuM&S 


QUESTION  SHSST 


TOTBUCTIOflS : 


A*   Complete  the  personal  data  on  the  answer  sheet. 

B.  Select  two  questions  fro*  those  listed  below  and  indicate  the  questions  and  for« 
number  in  the  space  provided  on  the  answer  sheet.  • 
This  is  FORlt  HQ*    SIBP  Z    .  plah  ON  ABOUT  ONE  HALF  HOUR  FOR  THE  EXERCISE.  , 

C.  Bespond  to  the  questions  in  the  space  provided  on  the  answer  sheet. 
X>.   Return  the  question  sheet  and  the  answer  sheet  to  the  interviewer. 
%.   Tour  answer  sheet  will  be  included  in  your  application  folder  for  review  by 

the  screening  committee. 

*        PUGASE  DO  NOT  MARK  ON  THIS  SHSST 


1.  What  plans  could  you  implement  to  make  the  building  staff  aware  of  the 
students  disability? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  conference  often  with  the  classroom  teacher? 
Explain* 

3.  Do  you  feel,  you  have  the  ability  to  relate  well  with  most  students?   Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  Bow  do  you  determine  where  to  begin  instructions  with  a  student  who  is  not 
achieving? 

5.  Dp  students  who  exhibit  deviant  behatior  affect  your  ability  to  teach? 
Explain.  , 

6.  Indicate  some  methods  or  techniques  you  could  recommend  to  a  elassrooa* 
teacher  in  the  area  of  curriculum  modification  for  an  S.L.B.P.  student. 

?.    Compare  the  philosophies  of  X*)    the  S.i.B.P.  teacher  working  in  an  isolated 
setting  -vs-  2.)  the  SLBP  teacher  working  within  the  classroom. 


• 
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Personnel  Department 


GUIDELINES  FOR  COMMITTEE  PROCEDURES  in  SELECTING  PERSONNEL 

Below  are  some' suggested  guij(lnes  for  implementing  the  committee  process  when 
screening  applicants^  for  positions  in  the  4 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  m  " 

The  screening  committee  will:  $ 

s 

1.  be  appointed  by  the  appropriate  superintendent  from  a  list  of  names 
generated  by  the  administrators )     in  whose  department^)    the  vacancy 
exists  ayi  will  include  a  representative  from  the  Personnel  Department* 
The  superintendent  may  appoint  individuals  other  than,  those  suggested.  . 
The  representative  on  the  committee  from  the  Personnel^  Department  will 
serve  as  the  chairperson  who  votes  only  in  case  of  a  /tie  vote. 

2.  be  composed  of  an  even  number  of  members  (generally  not  more  than  six) 
which  shall  include 'representatives  from  the  department s)    where  the 
vacancy- exists ,  as  well  as ,  representatives  from  other  disciplines  and 
•divisions  plus  the  chairperson,  who  is*  the  representative  from  the  Personnel 
Department.    The  membership  composition  shall  reflect  a  policy  of  non-  ^ 
discrimination . 

3.  include  interested  persons  in  the  community  wher>ev6r  appropriate.* 

4.  not  include  the  administrator  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
candidate  selected.    This  administrator  should  review  the  files  of 
the  applicants*  prior  tp  the  initial  screening  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  of  those  applying*. 


co?r  *         *  PM 11-59 


FUNcH^NS  of  the  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  in  the  COMMITTEE  PROCESS 
The  Personnel  Department  will:,  .  .  .  ^ 

'    1*«  write  a  job  description  .with  the  help  of  the  department  invojv^  and 
publicize  the  position  to  be  filled.  .         '<  "/  .  * 

'    2.  ^^a^wer  questions  and  supply  application  forms  to  interested  parties.      *  . 

3,  pro^ss  .applications  :  -  * 

,1  *  • 

(a)  collect  supplementary  data  (credentials ,  transcripts,  etc) 

(b)  request  references  for  a\l  applicants. 

4.  ar.r.nmhle  the  com^let^d  filer:  on 'the  applicant!;  and  have  th.e  committee 
>    members  review  them^  -  ' 

^notify  applicants  who  will  not  become  candidates. 

6.    arrange  the  interview  schedule,  generally  one-half  hour  for  each  ^  § 
candidate,    (exceptions  are  the  procedures  for  screening  assistant 
principal  and  counselor  candidates.) 

f  * 

7/    inform- candidates  of  the  date,  time  and  place  of  the  interview  and  , 
verify  their  acceptance  of  the  interview  appointment 

~  ~~  * 

r 

FUNCTIONS  'OF  THE  CHAIRPERSON  (Personnel  Department  Administrator) 

The  chairperson  will:  1  *  * 

1.  contact  the  supervisor  to  request  him/her  to  review  files  fei/  elip.ihili ty . 

2.  request  the  committee  members  to  review  the  file-^  of  the  applicant::, 
independently,  and  recommend  on  fhc  tally  sheets  the  applicants  who 
should  be  rormaiiy  interviewed  by  the  committee.  :  - 

3.  /review  the  tally  sheets  and  on  that  basis  determine  the  candidates  who 

(fill  be  invited  for,  an  interview.  *  } 

4.  ^ provide  edch  committee  fiember  with,  a  folder  prior  to  the  «intcrv lews 

containing- 

a-  interview  forms 

b.  rating  sheets 

4         c.  note  paper         ,  . 

^  d.  other  pertinent  material 

.  *        "X  <•  ■ 

5:    meet  with  the  committee  just  prior  to  the  interviews  to  -explain 
procedures  and  the  role  of  each  committee  member  in  the  screening 
process.  .  " 

•  PM  H-60 
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J  *~       6.    introduce  the  candidate' to  the  members  of  the  committee,  make  open i rift* 
f{    '*  '  '     y^state'menW  or  Vft  leading  questions  /to  Establish  a  yorkinp  relationship 


between  candidate  and  the  co^mitte^ and  acf  as  moderator  %o  nulntaln, thy  - 
time*  schedule  fo»  each  J.ht<£?vaew.  "-%        ^        ^  \  ^ 

*  hold- a  summary  ce-ruon  immediately  following  the^ast  interview  for  tifr 

>urpo:£  pf  r^nki^g\candida'tes  and*  establish]  ng'a  rank  order  lint.  *t* 
-  impl-ie'd,  0  recommendatffcm  will  be  mcfde  "to  the  appropri ate  supor I nU'i.d<.-nt .  . 

k  6\    notify  the  candidates  Of  the  committee1^  decision  and  send  thank  ynfi 
iQttor:,.  to  each  committee  member  for  their  f>nrt  jrlpation,  if  tho 


^PWOflONS^of  thggggMMITTE^ 
*  •  * 

The  committee  wj.^: 


•V 


V 


-5* 


1. 


Lies  of  applrcahts-in^pendent^j^  vhenever  possible  and  ro^ommiMKl 
xlicants  who've  to  'Be  'interview^  as  Candidates  for  t5he  position. 


review  file 
those  5£>p] 

2,    meet  ^wit^  the  candidate  vforr  approximately*  25  .minutes  and  assess  his/fror 

Led 


ion  ; 


accept^l^Py  fpr* the  positions  „  The  last**  f  iy^  minuteg  of  the -time  peri 
is  re^e'rV^d  for  writirig^on  jthe  int^view, /£orm^a  short  hesurtf  of  irnpr^.s 
i  gained*!    These  'interview  forms  will, be  destroyed  after  the  rating:; 
been  determined  *  *  •  .  ,*l 

3,#   aft^r  all  interviews^  have  been  completed  the  committee  will  rank  order  nil 
candidates/-''         ,  f         *  -       )  /    \    .    1  -\  f 

pa^Plipate  in  a  summat'^pft^ana  ascertain  if  a  recommucflation  Will  lu«  mudf 

i-TLtendent  as't  a  Vesult  of  the  .interview:,'*     It  i:, 


/ 


.J  '  ^wentirei^] 

|  tini/e  ^eai 


'IS 


rto  t*je  appropriate 

ent irely^pojslSie  tha^fto  recommendation  can  -be  made  otker  th»in  to  <.<>n 


earching  for  an  acceptable  ^candidate . 


'm^irita-in  confidentiality  ^inVegard  to  discussion':;  carried  on  jdurinr.  Mm 
r^re^n  i 
*  result: 


I^n^  ^pocc.; s .     UTo  committee  member  will  individually  tH^oir;:;  th*' 
of  •thjf  interview,  the  summation,  or  other  pertinentf  inf orm.it  i,on 


*  '  with  an^applicant ,  a  candidate  pr  ,others  outside  the  committee 

\  '       '  *  '  •  '  %   '    *  's      •  4' 

St^ndin^  c^Timittees  who  screen ^l^ementary/secondary  assistant  principalshipr^and 
counselors4 will  con^rinie  with  present  r^actices  where  different  from  thos-e  out-' 
lined  abov^  because,  of  the^semitiar  aspect  of  these  sessions,  "  , 

Qpneral  Screening  coirmi.ttees  s^tab^ished^for  screening  teacj^ing  Candida t'",f?  for* 

Jrh^loy'meYit -will  #&o ^^llow  current  procedures  where  different  ^r^j^^°  fi 


mi 

out  1  iflfdP  ab  o  v  e 
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EVALUATION 


*  * 


NAME 


*   -  .  1  * 


DATE. 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  etfetcisefs)  you  have  listed 
helot*  and  return  it  with  ydur  assignment  for  this  section".    An  envelope 
is#T>rovide4- 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


4 


EXERCISi  PAGE  NUMBERCS)      ■    V  j  v  ■      '  " 

I.    COURSElMATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  each  statement*..  / 


1.    The  course  material  is  well* 
organized  and  developed  in 
coherent  sequence.' 

2#   ,The  length  and  scope*  of  'the* 
coutse  material  was *ad£quate* 

m 

3.  The  course  material  -clearly 
conveyed  attetfact  concepts 
and  theories. 

4.  Basically,  the  course  material 
provided  me  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me. 

5-.    The  style  oP'writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

6.  The  co  ursi*. mate  rial  provided 

•  me  with  activities  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  .work 
activities. 

7.  The  course  material  Is  . 
closely  related  to  the 

  objectives.   .  _  ...  „ 


I 

2 

3 

4.  " 

5 

1  - 

* 

2  - 

3 

4 

5 

1  t 

3 

4 

*  « 

.5 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

f 

5  ' 

1 

r 

3 

4 

5 

* 

-  2 

3  1 

4 

.5 

h 


8*    What  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  course  material?* 


II.     REQUIRED,  READINGS.  .'.  — ^  ^  -  ♦  '  ,    .  <*  ' 

*1»    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  'find  «aost  helpfuU  .  (Indicate 
by  author  an*  title  or  by  number  of  reading.)    How  were  they 
helpful?  ,(A-few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
,     -   wfll  be  sufficient)  .     m  *      v  * 


\ 


List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful'  to  you  and  tell 
why  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  t^tle  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  , sufficient)  :  -v 

■  ■  > 


Nothing  new.:  .  %  .  ,  .  • 

Inaccurate:  .  ' ,  %      '     \  * 

.    Redundant:  "  *         ~-  •  , 

Hard  to  Read: 

Hajrd  to  Understand:  \  , 

3»     Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space.  .1  would  recommend: 
 _  A)  more.or  other  required  readings 

 *  „    —        -   *  JL  

-    B)  fewer  or  other -required  readings  .  \ 

  C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 

oJb    •  ■  - 


4«   Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a)? 
':  :      A)  Ye« 

fc   B)  No 

If  yes f  can  you  suggest  any? 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  level-  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete  the  written  assignment 
was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
sffbw  what  I  had  learned'. 

4*  'The. written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was 
somethpUig  l  presently  do. 


1 

2 

■3 

•  r, 

5 

> 

» 

1 

-2 

3 

'5 

*- 

I 

* 

> 

2 

3 

*  * 

.  4 

1 

2* 

3  • 

V  - 

i 

*5 

5.    What  would  you  do' to  improve  the  written  'assignments  for  thla  v 
lesson? 


6.*'  Were' other  materials  required,  in  addition- to  those  provided,  tor 
completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yes,  please  list  them.. 
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Objective  3 


i 


Special  Education  ^Administration* 
Training  Program     ■  • 
College  of  Education 
University  of  -  Minnesota  f  

» 

.  538. 


COURSE  AUTHORS: 


Dr.  John  Mass  Mr.  Co rydon  Nichols  .  „ 
Minnesota  Association  of  Director  of  Persdnnel    <f  , 

School  Administrators  Minneapolis  Public  Schopls 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota'  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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PREFACE 


PERSONNAL  MANAGEMENT  is  one  °^  ttl*ee  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administration  Training  Progmm.    The  training  was 
developed  as  ..part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  first 
application  of  its  competency-based  education  model.    The  course 
materials  are  designed  so^  that  revisions  can  be  made  according  to  - 
objectives  and  the  instructional  needs  of  the  participants. 
Studefit,  course  author  and- pre/post  test  assessments  will  contibute 
to  the  evaluation  and  subsequent  revision  of  this  material. 

The  competency  areas 'for  the  personnel  management  course  were 
empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  adminis-  * 
trator.    Although  additiorfal  competencies  may  be  needed  In  a  specific 
position,  the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your 
performance  oa  the  job:  -  ... 

Staff  Relations  and  Administration 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Staff   '  — — 

•  Human  Resource  Planning        '  4  '* 

Staff  Development  — 

Evaluation  of  Staff  and  Administration  '    *  * 

•  # 

Each  of  the  above  has  been  independently  designed  so  that  the    ^  * 
personnel  management  ceurse  can  hjjteilored  to  meet  your  needs. 
In  addition,  the  competency  area^Rntain  the  necessary  materials 
.for  instruction,  including  course  author  material,  written  questions/- 
evalust-ion,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings.  s 

Any  questions  you  have  oij  problems  you  ervcounter-with  the 
instruction  material  should  be  discussed  with  •  the  field  consultant. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provfSde  input  for  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your  nee<ls  aa^  a  special  education 
administrator/   -  * 


v 
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INTRODUCTION  ' 


The  highest,  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spjgnt$neous 
Cooperation  of  a  free  people,"  •  *  * 


Woodrow  Wilson 


*  "Only  in  growth,  reform  and  change,  paradoxically  enough, 
is  true  security  to  be  found." 

>   ~*  t  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh 


ERLC 


The  concept  of  personnel  management  is  relatively  new;  it  i$ 
just  recently  becoming  an  entity  of  its'  own  in  an  integrated 
organizational  structure — in  business,  industry  and  education. 
Among  the  first  efforts  to  study  working  conditions  ,(Jtoethlesberger 
&  Dickson,  1939)  were  the  "Hawthorne  Expetimeijts, 11  undertaken  in 
the  plants  of  Western  Electric  Cbrapany  in  1923,  to  determine  the  • 
•  effect  of»  physical  .environment  pn  productivity.  1  The  restflts  were 
inconclusive,  but  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  was^ 
more  socio-psycholigical  in  nature.    This  Conclusion  led  to  a4* 
series  of  further  experiments  in  the^  1930s.    Prior  to  that  time;* 
»  little  consideration  yas  given**  to  the  ^uman  factor  in  employment. 
Perhaps,  it  was  the  labor  shortages  which  developed  during.  World 
War  I  in  this  country  that  revealed  the  magnitude  of  the  problemls. 
%  As  ^consequence  of  labor  shortage^,  the^ government  insisted  that 
personnel  departments  be  established  in  plants  manufacturing  war 
^ies.  '(Meggison,  1912)     This  requirement  gave  a  considerable 

to  the  concept  of  the^  management  of  human  resources.  However, 
terns  probable  that  the  %rea£est  single  in|luence  on  the  empldy- 
ffunction  sjA^med  from  the  establishment  of  the  Committee  on 
;if  icat  ioi^pr  Personnel  in  the  Ajrmy.     The  conmittee  operated 
the  basic^^sumpt  ion  that  manpower  wa§  not  solely  a  function 
numbe^ja*^PTt  also  of  appropriate  skills.     Consequently,  personnel 
specifications,  based  upon  *an  analysis  and  definition  of  duties  and 
'respoivsifeilit-ies  as  well  as  physical,  intellectual,  educational  and 
technical  requirement^  were  established;  then  te&t^ng,  interviewing* 
and  rating  sustems  were  set  up  for  proper  selection.   (Meggison,  1972) 
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In  spite  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the  1930*8  and  resulting  unera-  . 
ployment,  labor  made  great  strides  in  humanizing  the  role  of  the  worker  J 
N>  during' this  period.    The  most  significant  piece  of  legislation  related 

to  this  liberalization  was  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935 
(Wagner  Act)\  The  Act  legitimized  the  concept  of  compulsory  collective 
bargaining,  tKHS^greatly  increasing  the  power  of  labor  and  unidnism. 

Again  irf  the  1940' s,  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  labor 
shortages  created  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  World  War  I  where 
concessions  were  made  to  the  worker  in  return. for  services.  The 
government  instituted  wage  stabilization  measures  to -cu*b  the  inflation 
which,  in  part,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  many  companies  holding  war 
contracts.    Although  the  war  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  cost"  p'lus 
basis,  in  order  to  entice  and-ftoid  their  workers  the  companies  made 
many  concessions'  in  terms  of  fringe  benefits.    These  war-induced  measures 
did  not  only  create  inflation  but  set  a , pat tern  for  post-war  labor/ 
management  relations,     Increased  benefits  in  lieu  of  wage  increases  or 
as  ah  adjunct  to  them  became,  a  basic  consideration  intnegotiations 
from  this  point  on,  and. employers  found  that  later  attempts  to  negotiate 
them  out"  met  with  firm  resistance  from  labor. 

Two  other  factors ' appeared  to  have  had  considerable  impact  upon 
the  evolution  of '  humanizing  employment.?  The  first  was  the  emergence  of 
computer  technology  which  aided  and  accelerated  the  acquisition  and 
storage  of  information.  •  This  tool  enabled  the  industrial  man  to  free 
himself  from  the  mental  drudgery  required  to  attain  certain  ends--a  , 
faoility  denied  his  predecessor  of  earlier  periods.     The  second  factor  ( 
was  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  energy  which,  when  f uUy  utilized, 
is  expected  to  have  considerable  impaction  living  standards. 

Modern  personnel  management  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  nine  inter- 
related developments:  .  < 

•  rapid  technological  change  and  a  drastically  increased  specializa- 
tion *of  labor  associated  with  the  Industrial  Revolution;., 

•  'the  emergence. of  free  collective  bargaining; 

•  th^  scientific  management  movement;-  > 

•  early  industrial  psychology;  y  ~ 
.    governmental  personnel  practices  growing  out  of  the  establishment 

of  a  Civil. Se#/ice  Commission; 

•  the  emergence  of  personnel  specialists  and  various  groupings  of 
these  specialists  into  personnel  departments; 

•  the  human  relations  and  industrial  sociology  movements; 
*  •    the  development  of  behavioral  sciences  and  organization  theories;  a 

social  legislation^**  ,the  Past  several  years . (French,  1974,  p.  30) 


All  of  these  developments  had  considerable  impact  upon  the  evolution  of 
humanizing  employment  in  business,  industry,  government ,• and  education. 
Hopefully,  the  Objectives  that  follow  will  help  you  to  become  familiar 
with*  the  .personnel  function,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  your  responsiT 
bility  as  a  special  education  administrator,'  and  to  be  better  equipped 
to  administer  this  facet  of  your  total  assignment.  l~ 
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For  purposes  of  organization,  this  course  of  study  has  been-  divided 
into  units  below  with  exercised  found  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  The 
exercises  are  designed  to  reinforce  the  assimilation  of  the  material t 
contained  therein.     In  addition,  there  are  critiques  included  which  are 
intended  to  provide  feedback  to  the  authors  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of,  %md  til?  effectiveness  of  material  presented*    Your  frank  appraisal  - 
.  "of  our  efforts  on  the  evaluation  fo*ms  is  sincerely  appreciated.        •  • 

I.      Staff  Relations  and  Admini'stration  r 

A.  Administrative  Developments 

B.  Staff  Relations 

II.      Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Staff 

A.  -  Philosophical  Overview 

B.  Recruitment 

C.  The'  Selection  Process 

III.      Human  Resource 

A.  Importance  of  Planning 

B.  Overview  *  v 

* 

IV.      Staff  Development 
V.      Evaluation  of  Staff  and  Administration 


\ 
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'HUMAN    RESOURCE  PLANNING- 


An  organization,  whether  public  or  private  has  present  and  future  & 
needs  fx>r  people  fh  its"  organization.    These  people  are  expected  tf 6 
help  achieve  thd  "goals  and  ^jectives  of  the  organization  and' to 
preserve  and  develop- the  entire*  organisation.       •       '  ,  * 


-.  % 

A.      IMPOCTANCH  OF  PLWfHNQ 


Y 


^      .Human  resource  planning  is  the  direct  effort"  to ^plJfi*  for^pr-eseijt  , 
and  future  needs  of.  personnel  fojc  the  o^gapt'zation,  wirn  specific 
reference  to  the  personnel  needed  td  Accomplish  the  gpals  and'  obj^ect^ves. 
ThisLtype  of 'planning  can  occur  at  -^ny  level  of  the  organization 
r_ju"Wided  it  is  related'to  the  total  -of  the  organization.  Human 

(   -resource'  planning  has  3  direct  responsibility  for  assuriifg  a  resource    .  , 
•  of  .available  talent  in  ^organization*    The  overall- objectives  of 
a  program  for^ human  resource  planning  are  as.  follows:       <  „ 

Relate,  human  resource  needs*  to-  the  purpose  of  the  organXtfltion . 
•    MaAe  lohg*range  estimates  of  the  organization' s  specif i<?*&nd 
^genetal  heeds  for  human  resources  J  *       ^  - 

r   teximizV  the  performance  of  the  hiiman  .  resources' ih  the  organization. 
(fleggison,  J^72)   *  -  ^ 

This  type  of  .planning,  requires  that  an  o^jfciization  has  clearly 
defined  goals  and jdirect ions  which^re  easily' recognized  by  those  in- 
f'a  position  of  planning.  -  *tt  " 

School* districts  traditionally  plan  orfia  one-year- cycle,  antici- 
pating tKe  nunriters.  pfk  students  carried  over  and  registering  those  who 
enter  At  the  kinder^rtet)  level.    As  eftrollnfcfcts  have  begun  to  declinf 
in  one  district  an*  grown  in  .aripther t  more  attention  tffcs  been  pafti  to 
planning  "for  &cqjf  through  five-year  per>p3s  and  annually  updating  ,V 
3these  projectfciJI   Such  planning -usually*  results  in  numbers  of  students 
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and  numbers  of  teachers.    The  common- form  of  thenumters  allocation 
is  the  pupW.-teacher  ratio."    This* ratio  is  found  Itu-Accl  literature, 
as  an  indicatBr  of  program  and  school  district  tfualft^  -More,  recently, 
program  goals  and  objectives  coupjed  with  ljutCially  developed  criteria  - 
for  successful  programs  are  Becoming  the  indicators  of  quality  within 
a  school  district.    Thus,  "the  importance  of  human  resource  planning 
is  evident.     Coupled  with  established  goals  and  obj^ct^^|s^tf  vaflety 
of-service  delivery  systems  may  be  generated.     Each  sej^fe  system 
may  contribute  to  the  accAnplifehment  of  a 'single  go^l  orlo  multiple 
goals  a'nd  -specific  o^Jecti^es  in  a  program  are,a.  ^ 


District  Coal 


Program  Goil 


Delivery^*/ 


Program  Objectives 


Program  Coel 


Program  Objectives 


w  t  *  >-  >-  f  >  V  > 


»  *  >>  >  \  -»•»->-» 


Human  resource  planning  becomes 'critical  in' generating  alternative 
,means#  qom&LniAg  personnel  to 'achieve  program  ^o^la^ajidobj  et  Uvea. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  such  planning  that  ea^ch  alterna^/ta^ill*  I 
^complish  exactly  the  same  degree  of /effectiveness  for  achieving  the  . 
•program  goals  or  objectives.     Xn  fact,  it  is  usually  ricommefided  that 


*re£ource  planning  are  * 
levels'  of  program  service 


whenever  anticipated  benefit  and^costs  of  humy 
being  weighed  for  decisionmakings  alternative  1 
need  to  be  considered.,*  -\ 

m.  Decisiopmaking  for  staffing' purposes  cotfl*  b£  place^in  a  ont-?  *~ 
three-,  and  five-year  planning  cycle,  as  long  as  th^alXer^^^e  levels - 
Qf  program' goals  and  objectives  were  .reviewed*"  JJifch'oii?  dtt^plahning, 
genjiine  program  development  andar«!al  relationship  of  personnel  to 
program jjfcnnot  occur.  +  *  %  *  A 
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Overview  and  Background 


^luman  resource  pl^jjning  requires. a  gooA  deal  of  time  ancU 
}(rt.    Many 'times  .people  in  gflucation  bel™ye  that  the  p^nninj 
task  is  complete  when  a  set  o£  goals  and  objectives'  have  Ueen  \ 


e 


agreed-  upon  and  tha  decision  is  made  to  move  aheati  to  achieve 
them.     In  the  past,  the.  answer  in'feddcatioh  has  been  to  hire  a  . 
teacher  wi,tl£proper  certification  anch  a  background  of  training  f 
needed  to  achi^ye  the  services  called,  for  in  the  objectives,  , 
Once  this  task  of  finding*  the  teacher  had  been  accomplished,  the 
administrator  takes  over  the  superVisidfi  of  the  teacher  in  the 
performance  of  tasfes  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives^  If,, 
however,  an  administrator  intends  to  suggest  alternative  meaqs 
of  accomplishing  an  objective,  then  there  must  be  some  cppsidera- 
tion  of  what  tasks  are1 to'  be  performed. and  by  whom.    The* necessary 
approach  to  this  is  job  analysis,  whi^h  is  detailed"  in  Objective  II. 


C. '  Review  of  Material,-    ^-  m%  *  - 

,The  fullowing  outline  /devils  the  "how-to"  for  humd^  tesource 
planning.  ■  '  ,  * 

-  1#      Program  Objectives  *  • 


a.  '  4rogim  objectives'  related,  t<?  services  eroups/needs  * 

fr    -  .  *  .1-  -  SLBP       ^.  '  ,  . 

Hearing 'impaired  1  •       *  * 

-  3.    'Visually  impaired  *         -  .  . 

-    4;    Trainable  mentally • retarded.  y        \  v 

•5.    Educable  m^nt^Hy  ^retarded  •  •  1 

"■  ^  6.    Others  *  £ 

b.  P.rogram  ob^ctives  re^*tld  to  stfff f-^rganization/resources 

1.    Psychological* fc  ^  ^  — ^ 

^  2A/   Speech  .  •  V  f  V 

3*    Vocational  adjustment  ^  . 

4.  *  Work  experiehce  *  "  V 

5.  Physiological  .  ;/        /         .     .  - 

6.  Other, social  service/resources  or  ageiicies  „ 

V#  ^"Program  objectives  related  to  cooperating  agencies 

'      ;     ?   -  .  '  ' 

*  '  *       1.    Other  school"  districts 


2.  Regional,  or  cooperative  s^e/vic^inits'  .  % 

3.  Stat^  agency  *  g| 

4.  Private  agencies  where  appropriate 


2.»     Program  Object  lye , Format  .    *  ■ 

"    4,    Statement  ofr*tHe  problem  including 'evidence  supporting 
.  the  st^atenfent ; 

b.    Problem  analVsis° including  summary  or  dkta  used^frthalysis 

c%'  Alternative  approaches  to  the  problem* 

4  .  *  :, 

 "-^^^l.    List.of  minimum  acceptable  level  of  services 

2. '    List  o'f  ;'des<cable  level  of  services  *' 

3.  List_  of  optimum  level  "of  services'  *'  * 


d.    Analysis/effectiveness^  projections  ,  ' 


Develop  and  analyze  alternative  staffing  p^tte^ns  for*/* 
each  level,  i:*e.  "      .  „4  v 

1,    Minimum  ' 


2.    Desirable   •  (  4  • 

%3.  Optimum 


Cost  analyze  e&ch  alternative  in  termS.  of     ;  '  , 

1.    Staff-    , M 
2  .  -Equipment^  0 
3 .  Transportation 


1.  staff-       m  ,  .. 

2.  ^'Equipment    ^  .  *  >.   *  v 

,     4;    Related  services  ^  *         t«  • 

5.     Other  /  #  ,y  % 

Prepare'basic%objecfci've^65  project,  including  five  elements^ 

¥  »-    1:  'who  - 

2.    What  ^  '  •  . 

'    3.    Wh'ere      '  V  •     1  ' 

,4.  .  When  •  ^ 

"  ,5.    Quality  '  ^ 

•  '.-  V 

*  • 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

'  •  .  .    >  • 

1.      List  three  specific  purposes  of  human  Resource  planning 

which  are  directly  related  to  the  programMevel . 

a.  '  '  To -identify  the  nature  of  the  work,  to  be  performed 

and  the  standard  of ^performance' essentia*  to  the 
total  operation.  «  V ' 

•  * 

b. V      To.  analyze  how  well  thelexfsting  staff  is- utilized, 

-  "•  '     '  '     -  \s  \ 

c.  ,To  review  appropriateness. of  staff  deployment/'  " 

'  ■ '  ■  '  H  • 
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2. 


3. 


List  tfiree  critical 'considerations  , or  questions  involved 
in  developing  human  resource  planning  assumptions. 

a.  How  should  the.  educational  programs  be*  structured-? 

b.  What  are,  the  most  effective'  w^ays  of  organizing  * 
instruct ional  groups?  ,      #  '  <^V-         *  a 

_     i  • 

c.  What  special  services  should  be  provided*  in  each  of* 
.    the  school  attendance  units? 

Differentiate*, among  the  mearfihg  .of  the\  following  terms  for 
purposes  'of  planning,  *  .  ,  ^  ' 

'  ?   "  v"  "  '  '  ' 

a.  Index  o£- prtf essionals  per  1000"  puptis.    "  .i  -  . 

, ,  ;*V  ■  *  4  -  • 

b.  Pjupil-teacher  fatio.-  *  ,   „    "  ,  * 


c.  '    Average  class  size.      .  • 

4".,     Complete  human  resources  planning  exerci&e: 

■*  /  * 

The  Task  4 


/  " 


,  For^iite  sotje  time,  Norwest  School  District  officials 
have  felt  that  they  have  not  provided  adequately  for  the  ,  , 


\ 


needs  of  handicapped 'children.    The\ladk  of* programming  in  - 
this  area  has  not  been  due -to  a  la^it  of  concern,  but  rather 
has.  >beeii*-  due  >  t^ldmited,  Xloarvcia  L  >.  repute .  /,Tti&  xyxt  eA£ . , « 
State  legtetttfcwe,,  feo^ever,  has  recently  enapted  a  program 
of  financial  incentive^  to  elKout^e?*^^  ' 
edifcatiorial  services'  to  handicapped  childrenr^  With  ;the 
availability  of  these  ttew  aids,  the  school  board  haa  xnarged 
its  administration  with  the  responsibility  .fpr  developing  a 
human  resource  plan  for  special  education.       .    ,  ' 

You  have  been  ^appointed  by  fhe- superintendent;  to  a 
planning  team  tfith*  the  task^of  developing  a  special  ^education 
human  im&rrce  plan  to  be  considered  ^y*  the  board  , of  . 
educatiCfTat  their  neok  meeting,.    Specifically,  .your        .  , 
human  resource  planning  teajn  is  to:  ■  * 

a.  - ^Establish  the^^mtober  or  handicapped  children  'b^y.  t  \ 
*    'category  ^nd 'to  project  the  .anticipated  number; 

>  to  be  served  three  and  five  yeara  from  now.  4  ^ 

<  ;    .    "*  '  •  . 

b.  '  Indicate*£he  numbers  of  personnel  Qf  various 

type's  needed  to  serve- th^  district's :  handicapped  * 
"children.     .    t  »   **  *  •  - 

c.  Provide  a  rationale  for  your  plan.     (Alternative  A),* 
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d,  Indicate  an  alternative/plan  for  achieving  the 
4  same  level  of  services. V  (Alternative  B)       /  , 

e.  %    In  your*  rationale  for^each  plan  indicate  whether     '  / 

this  plan  is  designed  for  miniDjal,  deiirabjfc  or    ^  ; 
optimal  lev^l-of  sewices  arid  hciw  yojf  hav.e  made  * 
this  judgment.  . 

Case  Study  and  Analysis/    Case  studies  are  a  ibeans  of 
developing  a  person's  familiarity  with  idfeas  and  thoughts 
in  a  semi-practical  work  experience.     It  is  a  method,  of 
bringing  together. the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  The 
practical  skillS  of  aiufiysis  with  the  theoretical  planning 
techniques  in  hfepn  resource  planning  are  to  be  applied 
in  thit8  case  stH^..  j 

Before  beginning  to  work  on  the  ^ase  study,  please  state 
briefly* the  program' gcji(s)  you.  have  in  your  school  district 
for  the  following  student  "programs*    If  you  have- none,- 


simply  write^none. 


4  r 


« 
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Program  goal(s)  for  students  enroled  in 

a.  SLBP  ;  •  "    *  4' 

b.  Hearing  itripaited  * 
Ci  '  Visually  impaired 

» 

-  * *  -Trainable  >«efl^ally- retarded 
e.      Educable  mentally  retarded 


\ 


f.      Other  groups-*-you 'may  afdd  your  own  so  ^long  as  y.ou  •* 
,    caq|  identity  an  overall  program*  goal 

Next  please  list  your  program  goal(s)  for  the  delivery  and 
successful  completion  of  the^  following  services  to  students.- 
Where  'none,  simply  write  nine.  , 

#  -       -  t 

a.  Psychologists  *  / 

b.  '    -Speech  therapists  * 

*****  *  .  -  . 

c.  -  Vocational  adjustpient 'and  wocR  experience  ,  * 

d.  *  '  Qthet  social  services  performed  'by  staff  jtand/pr 

'  cooperating  agencies  in  didtriqts  r  %     f%-  " 


i 

51 
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Instruction  for  Case  Study, and  Program  Goal: 


^Select  an  area >n  which  you  have  a  stated  program* 
'goal(s)  for  a  group  of  identified  special  education 
resources.  *  * 

List  the  number  'of  current  tunnan  resources  devoted 
to  the  program  by  category*  -  Where  none"  are  used~ 
simply  vrit^  none.  . 

Number 


Supervisory: 
Teacljer.: 


Clerical: 
^Custodial: 
Food  Service; 
Students: 


c* 


What  is  the  ratit)  of  teachers  to  students?    How  does 
fbis  qtmp^re  to  other' special  education  programs? 

*  *  •  *  *"  ■ 

Using  the  same  program  and  students  related  to  a 
sincle  day-unrdrate*  the  amotmt  of  credit  time  spent 
serving  the  students  in  this  program.    For  purposes 
of  uniformity  assume  eight  hour  day  except -for  students 
and  Kuse -the  minute  ag  the  eotanon  unit/    In  the  case  of 
teachers  include  .preparation  time.'    What  is  the  . 
full  Vime  equivalency  of  tjie  person  in  each  category 
above 


JTE 


1  eight  houf,  day  -  480  minutes  .  fc 

240  minutes  of  work  directly  related  to 
this  program 

Full  Time  Equivalency  in  miq^fies  per  day 
X'the  number  of  persons 

t 

-   .  "FTE 


Supervisory: 
.Teachfr(s) :  < 
Dlexicalr,  j 
Custodial: 


-  *  *~ 

>  .  op  2. 
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Food  Service: 
Students: 


Which  method,  ^umber  of  FTE,  more  accurately  describes 
resources 'devoted  to  program? 

Why:  , 

What  are  the  underlying  assumptions* of  a  pupil-teacher, 
'ratio? 


REQUIRED  READINGS 

1.      Castetter,  W.,  B.  The  personnel  function  in  educational  , 
\         administration.    New  York  and^ London :  The  MacMillan  Co, 
h  Collier-MacMilian  Limited,  1971. 

» 

Z.      Cox,*  A,  Personnel  management  and  organization  development, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1971. 
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REQUIRED  READING 
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MANPOWER  PLANNING* 


The  general  purpose  of  mantfdwer  planning  ia  to  develop  and  V 
maintain  a  highly  motivated  and  competent"  school  staff  to 
achieve  the  aims  of  the  system.    The  intent  of  organizational  . 
planning  or  any  other  type  of  planning  is  to  decide  in  advance 
what  is  to  be  done.    By  developing,  systematic  plans  for  manpower 
planning,  random  administrative  behavior  is  minimized;  and, 
goal -oriented,  coordinated,  rational ^orderly  organizational 
effort  becomes  possible.    In  brief,  the  manpower-planning  process 
is  an  important  component  of  the  total'^ystenJ,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  i£  designed,  implemented,  controlled,  and  linked  to 
other  system  components  will  have  a  decided  impact  upon  the  extent 
to  which  organizational  objectives  are  realized. 


The  sequence  of  events  and  activities  in  the  manpower-planning 
process  includes  the  following:  ^ 

•  Development  of  manpower-planning  as3umptions— system  develops 
general  and  specific  planning  assumptions  concerning  goals,  program 
structure »  and  manpower  essential  to  their  implementation. 

•  Projection  of  the  organization  structure  and  manpower 
requirements — from  planning  assumptions  organization  structure 
projected  which  best  meets  future  needs  of  schpol  system* 

,  Prepare  manpower  inventory — current  system  manpower  inventoried 
to  determine  relationship  of  existing  manpower  to  that  required 
in  projected  structure. 

•  Implement  manpower  plans — individuals  matched  to  projected 
positions  in  organization  structure.    Derivative  plans  made  to  f 
develop  or  recruit  needed  personnel.  \ 

•  Control  manpower  nlan* — validity  of  rtanV^er  plans  checked 
through  feedback  and  reevaluated  to  maintain  effective  and  updated 
manpower  plans,  ^ 

i     i  '    .  ■■ 


*Castetter,  W.  B.  The  personnel  function  in  educational  administra- 
tion.   New  York  and  London:  The  MacMillan  Co.  &  CoUier-MacMillan 
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REQUIRED  READING 


PERSONNEL  PLANNING,  OBJECTIVES  AND  METHODS: 
PRESENTATION  OF  AN  INTEGRATED  SYSTEM* 


In  working  with  the  personnel  planning  from  the  viewpoints 
of  the  company  and  the- individual ,  these  matters  were  combined 
into  a  common  plan  of  action  aiming  at  an  interplay  between  the  . 
company's  requirements  and  supply  of  manpower  and  the  personal 
opportunities  for  thd  employee  tp  find"  his/her  nichec. 

For  several  years ^  personnel  planning  has  had  limited 
objectives  and  can  be  said  to  have  been  passive,  consisting  of 
the  personnel  department  dealing  in  a  rational  way  with  the 
requisitions  received  from . line  management •    Nowadays,  it  appears 
more  justified  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  ^greater  degree  of  integra- 
tion between  personnel  administration  and  other  company  afe&Fvities. 
This  should  be  done  more  actively {  foresightedly  and  systematically 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  » 

t 

One  way  of  analyzing  the  object  of  personnel  planning  is  to 
consider  the  ccpmportents  which  together  constitute  company  manpower 
resources:  number  of  employees,  working  hours,  and  individual 
contributions.  *        .  ' 

On  the  basis,  of , these  ideas,  a  planning  system  can  be  developed 
taking  into  account  two  collective  conditions:  the  personnel 
structure  as  a  whole ~aa#^fhdividual  conditions,  ^ 

f 

The  following  planning  instrumerttsr"for  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  detailed  prcxgrkm  to  attain' iritiend^d  objectives  are: 

From  the  manpower  forecast,  managiem^t  obtains  information 
about  composition  of  company  personnel  structure  which  is  necessary. 


* 

Cox,  A.  Pefsonnel  management  and  organization  development.  Boston; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,^  1971\  (Summary)  C 
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•  By -means  of  the  personnel  budget,  the  company  personnel 
structure  is  guided  in  order  to  correspond  with  company  requirements 

•  By  combining  the  individual  plans,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an 
overview  of  the  measures  which  are  reqoired  with  regard  tov  the* 
^employees'  adjustment  to  the  duties  in  question.  *  , 

"  r 
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.EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete  thi^  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise(s)  you  have  listed 
below,  and  return  It  with  /our  assignment  for  this  section.    An.  envelope 
■is  provided:  ^  I  : 


OpJUCTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  KUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  ?AGE  NKTBLR(S) 


♦I,     COURSE  :M/.TERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment  with  each  statement. 


1.  '  TJie  course  material  is  well 
-  Organized  and  developed  in 

'coherent  sequence! 

2.  The  .length  and  scojte  o^  the 
cours'e  material  was  adequate, 


*  The  course  material  flearly 
conveyed  abstract-*tonce{>ts 
and  theories .  . 

4.^  Basically,  the  course  material 
provide  ue  with  loarnirig  and 
learning  tools  whioh  were  new 
to  lae. 


5.    The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 


6.    The  course  material  provided 
*  *  me^with  ^activities  Which  were 

practical  and  .not.  make  */ork 

activities. 

The  course  material  is 
closely  related  to  the 
object ives. 


— r 

1 

2 

.  3 

4  ' 

5 

\ 

A  1  . 

2 

.  3 

i 

5 

•  1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

'.  2 

3 

-4 

5 

.  1 

2  - 

3 

4. 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4  / 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

—  "1 
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8.    What  would  ygu  do      Improve  this  c^rrse  material? 


Jtl."  » REQUIRED  PyKADiLGS 

1/  WhicTr  reading  in  the^  lesson-  did  -you  find  trtost  helpful?  (Indicate 
.  f~        by  autlibr^anf<i  title  ar.by  nu%ber-of  reading)    liow  were  they  ^ 
•    (  helpful?     (A  -few  wo,rds,  such  as  "background"  or  "understand in&" 

I     will  wsi  sufficient)'  m    &      -  ,  .  *  * 

»  f 


f. 


•*  ■ 

,  .1 


"    v.'     ■  -  ,  * 

X*  *  List  jiriyTof  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  -to  ydu  and  tell    .  % 
,*%vwhy  "they  d}d  #ot  beet  your  neefc  (The  title  after  th£  appropriate 
yf>M-  wil|.  be  suf  fic*i»itt)*: 


:hing  new:    >    |  *  -\  *  ^, 

-Inaccurate:  '*  '  1* 


.Hfcrd  to  Read: 


1     ,  4 


Jia«l  to  Understand; 


c  * 


1  3,-  Put^  a  check  in  the  proper'  spaoe*. "  f  wouicf  recommend:  ,  *Jf 

  V  '     '     *  "  •' 

/      JV)  moipt)^  other  required  readings  s  ,        •  *. 

li)  f«fcwer  or  otner  rCqarrcd  rfeaditvgs '  '  \: 

~  •      ^    -T        *   •  '  "  ' 

" C)  *no  change  in  the:f^equifcul  readings  k    .  .         ^      .  " 


0 


•    W<?uld  you  prefer  an  ^signed  textCs)? 
'    A)  Yes  ' 

»  + 
B)  No"  *  , 


•        if  yes,  dan  you  .suggest  any? 


7  ^ 


% 


%  • 

III.'   WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle,  the  response  indicating vyour^level^ of 
<    *  agreement  with  each  statement*. 

■ . .  m     .  -.  *  •        . *  *  * 


"    1.    TJie  assignment  was  cleatly  and 
.  ."jfc     unambiguously  stated. 

&      '  \  T 

2,  Trie  length.  o£  tir.e  required  to 

'       '  compfete  the  written*  assignment 
,  t  +    ;        Reasonable  .  * 

•  3.    lhe  written  ass'ignnent  really  , 
gave  tae  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  I  had  learned. 

Bie  written  assignment  was  not  , 
a  make  worK  activity,  it  was  , 
something  I  presently  do.  ^ 


>  1 

2  ' 

3 

4- 

5' 

» 

i 

1 

2 

3  -'  ' 

r  "A 

• 

1 

2  , 

3  • 

* 

ft 

* 

#  _ 

*    *  t 

.  5 

'    1  •. 

ft 

2* 

t 

*  * 

3 

4  » 

•5 

c 


-  '  I  '      5>.    Whatt**ould  you  do  tp  itnpTove*  the  written  assignments  for  this 
■  leidson?- 


*   t£.    Were  tot  her  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those,  provided,  for 

:ompleqKi\.  of  the  c'xaixii***?,    If  yes,  picase  lj.st  thcra.^      w  ^      .  • 


* 


*  1 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


Objective  4 


,k"k,:*k''iJ:»k',k*k1'k'»i?i?»»#*  ~W  '9   ST*\*»  »%l%kVtf»HVi\HWAH'<MitV^: 

v »^.Ui>»«  t  »  *  k  *  r  >  :h»nvifav«rk,k>.iA.iiM.i.m.w. 
'^k1AA4,«.lk,O^AO  *  C  k'tVCI^hUllUV  kT  k'  k*k?  i    kV  f  k*t*  fliS  .^^^ 

^o^^^^^o^^^r^c^k^kT^Jkjfc^^v^^vtNCkTkw'    v  ?c^A9k?^a: 


• 

-  •  } 


v  *-*  iiM.v  .'Vt^kX   — -  „rr  «  c  *?  t  ■  %  *  %  ^  w  •  v  c       wv         3  j  o  *  < 

o v i? k* j» k? >^  vtwk'k'LwivaH'w *y  » »^ . 


Ok\\Mk\\\^ 

k'k'k'kVVkVA 
kkMWkV 
kkWHV 
k'k'k'kVJ 
Jk?k?C  V 

V 

'i'k.V  & 
k'kVV 


^vtkkkk'  kkkVkiHV  Viv  * 
TfcVfcfcKtrrttflWiSk  j£kVr 
V  iCkAViVkVtVkW  5klJlr 

n  Vk'kkkk' j^kfcav^M 

10  9i,Vk,k:kMlk'k71\l  u*^ 

k  k'tftfkn-'i'kk'tfki^rSM 

■»  ?fk7Ck'»^^k,k?v^Xt  iZi* 
S»  W^kM^WkVXT"  St 

efk*£cca?>:KC<?t~4-? 


Special'  Hdufis&ion  Administration  . 
'Training  trogram^  s 


'jrCollege  of  "Education 
University  of  Minnesota 
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COURSE  AUTHORS:  * 

Dr.  John* Mass  , 

Minnesota* Association  of 

* School  Administrators 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Mr.  Cor/don  Nichols 

Director  of  Personnel  a  - 
Minneapolis  Public;  Schools 

•    Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


-  i 
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*  P  RE  FACE    ,>  '  - 


PERSOttfJAL  MANAGEMENT  is  one  °*  £hree  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administration  Training  Program.,    The  training'  yas 
developed  as.  part  of  "  a  threeryear  j^r©4e<*t'»  a™*  this  *8  the  fir8t 
-application  of  its  compAtency-baied  education  model.    The  course, 
materials  are  designed'  so  that  revisions  can  be  made  "according  t-o  , 
objectives  and  the  instructional  needs  of  .the  participants,  . 
Student,  course  author  and  pre/post  t%est  asseVsmeijts  will"  cotttibute  ♦ 
to  /tiie  evaluation  and  subsequent  revision,  of  this' material. 

< 

The  competency  art*  for  the  personnel  management  course  were 
empirically  derived. from  the  job  of  the  special  education  adminis- 
trator,,  ^Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific 
position,  the  following  areas  wer§  determinjec^essential  for  your 
^performance  on  the  jobt  -        •  * 

Staff  Relations- and  Administration     ,   *  m 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Staff  » 
•  ,    trumbn  Resource  planning     ; .        *    •  *  * 

Staff  Devj&Qpment    '    ~     "  <^ 

Evaluacix^o^&taff*  and  AdffiinistrationMk  '  T 
*  ^"^Vl  *  ' '  *  'afl^  - » 

Each  of  the  above  has^een  jLadepende^ly  designed  so  rthat  the 
perynnel  man^ement  coursejcan.be  tailored  to  meet  your*  needs. 
In  Addition,  the  c^fopetency^reas  contain  the  necessaryr materials., 
fofTTTWr^ction,  including  course  author  material,  written  questions, 
Wvaluation^  sample  forms,  and  required  Ireadinge^ 

-  V^Any  qy/estions  you  have  or  problems  yau  encountet  wfttbthe 
Instruction  material*  should  be  discussed  with  the  field  consultant. 
This  wily  facilitate  your^leatning  add  pr^vifte -input^ for  modifying 
the  instruction  #*to  .better  meet  yo\ir  nepds  as  a*spfecial  education 
administrator.  *  '  • 


I-liTR  QJULC-T  TON 


.  "  "The  Highest  and  best  forfh  of  efficiene^is  ,t*he  'spontaneous9 
\*    'cooperation  of  a*fr&e  peopie."'  '*  ■    m  v*  .  * 

Woddrow  Wilson  ;  * 


"Qniy.in  growth,  reform- land  change,  paradoxically, enough, 
is- true  security  to  £><e  foun$.*?  •  , 

41 i.  °*  tAnne  Morrow  Lindbergh 


The  concept  of  .personnA  management  is>  relatively  tnew,^  it  1q 
t  *ju6t  recently  becoming  an  Entity  of  its'  own  in  an  integrated 
organizational  structure — in  business,  industry  and  education. 
Among  the  fixst  efforts^to  studv.  working  conditions  (Rflethlesberger 
&  J)ickson,  1939)  were  the'  "Havt^rne  Experiments-,"  undertaken  in- 
tfhe  plants  of  Western  Electric.  Company  in  1923,  to 'determine  the 
effect  of  physical  environment  on ■ productivity •  /Tfie  results  were  ■ 
>  inconclusive,  J?ut  "they  pointed  to  the  '^act  that  "the  problem  was'/ 

*  more  socio-psycholfgicAl  in  nature.    TTjis  conclusion  led        a,         * , 
series  of  further  experiments  in,  the>  .1930s,.     Prior  to  that  *time,  * 

/  lijitle^  consideration  was  ^iven  tQ;trhe  human  factor  ^.n  employmerit . ~ 
I  Perhaps,'  it  was  the  lpbo*  shortages  which  -developed  during  World 
Was  I  in-  thi$  country  that  revealed • ttie  magnitude' of  the  problems. 
.As  a  consequence  of  labor ' shortages^  th^  government  Insisted" that  • 
personnel  departments  *J*e  established  /in  plants  manufacturing  war 
supplies.  T(Meggisdi,  quireraent  gave  a  considerable 

'boost  Co  the  fto^cept  o&  th^^^nagement  of  human  resources;  ^^P^ 
i£  seems  provable,  that  the  greatest  single,  influence  on  the  employ- 
ment furfc£i<m  stemmed  from  the  establishment  of  "the  .Compitte'e  on' 
^  Classif iemtion  Qf«  Persongel  in  .the  Army.     The  committee  operated 

*  op  the  .ba^ic  assumption  that  manpower  w&s  r\pt'  soleLy  a  function 

'of  , nutyberS  but  also  of  appropriate  skills .     Consequently,  personnel 
specifications,  based  ^upon  an  analysis  an8  definition  of  duties  and-< 
responsibilities  as  well  as,physical|  intellectual^  educational*  ai}S*< 
,  technical  requirements  w^re*eslfa1>likhed;  th^n  testing,,  interviewing, 
and  rating  auetems  were  set  up  for  prqper  selections  tHeggison,  1972) 


sver , 


In  spite  of  the  Great  depression  in  the  1930f£  and6  resulting  unera-; 
<ployment,  laboVmade  great  strides  'if!  humanizing  the  role  of  the  porker* 
during  this  period.    The  most  .significant  piece  of  legislation  related  * 
to  this  liberalization  was  the  National  Labot  Relations  Act  df  1935  ,  K 

J_JWagner  Act).,   The  Act  legitimized  the  concept  Sfc^compulsory  collective 
bargaining,  "thAs*  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  labor  and  unionism, 

'  °    ,  '  '  <* 

'  Again  in  tSie  1940fs,  with  the  advent  of^World  Wat  II,  labq* 
stiortages  cheated  a  situation 'similar  to  that  of  World  War  I  'where 
concessions  were  made  to  the  worker  in  return  for  services.    The  1 
government  instituted,,  wage  *  stabilization  measures  to  curb  the  inflation 
which,  in  part,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  many  companies  holding  war 

^'contracts.    Although  the  war,  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  cost,  Pitts'^ 
basis,  in  order  to^entiee  and  *  ho  ld^  their  workers  the  Compani.es  made  * 
man^conceisions  in  terms  of  fringe  benefits.    These  war-induced  measures 
did  not  only  create  inflation  but  *set  a  pattern  for  popt-wSr  labor/       .  , 
management  relations.    Increased  benefits  in  lieu  of  wiige  increase*  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  them  becajre  a  basic?  consideration,  in  negotiations 
from  this  point  on,  and  employers  foundWnat  later  attempts  to  "negotiate 
them  out"  met  witji  firm  resistance  frornlLabor. 

Two  other  factors  appeared  tc^haye  had  considerable,  impact  upqft  . 
the  evolution  of  humanizing  employment.    The  £4.rsfc  was  the  emergence  of 
-  coaputttL -technology  whick  aided  and  accelerated  the  .acquipitidn  and  : 
storage  of  information'.    This  tool  envied  the  industrial  nian  to  free 
himself  from  the  mental  diUdgery  required ^to  attain  certain  .ends — a 
facility,  denied  his  predecessor  of  earlier, periods.    The  second  factor, 
was  the  discfovery  of  new  sources  of  energy  which,  when  £ully  utilized,  ( 
is  expected  ,to  have  considerable  impact  on  living  Standards.      *f  . 

Modem  personnel  management  has  evplved^as  a  result  of  nine*  inter- 
related developments •       •  .  ^  * 


I 


*  •    rapid  technological  change  and  a  drtastically^increased  specializa- 
tion'of  labor  associated  with  the  Industrial ^Revolution; r  #? 

•  the  emergence  of  free  collective  bargaining;  <^ 

•  the  scientific  management  movement 
early  industrial  psychology;'  /  \  t 

I    \    governpetyt^l  personnel  practices  gr<5fcing,out  .af^the  "establishment^ 
otjBi  Civil  Service  Commission; 

•  the  emergence  of  personnel  specialists  and  va'rious  groupings  of 
the&e  specialiits  into  personnel  departments;*      •  %  \ 

•  the  human  relations  and  industrial  sociology  movements;^*  _ 

•  the  development  of  behavioral  sciences  ami  organization  theories?  and 

•  social  legislation  over  the  pAst%  several  years. (French,  1974,  p. 30)  . 
;  *t      -  :  \  .  *  t  /      ^  '* 

•  All  of  thfea'e  developments  had  considerable  impact  upq*t  the  evolution  of 
'hilimanizing  employment  in  business  ^'industry  ^government  ,  and  edutation*  *  *< 

Hopefully/  the  Objectives  that  follow,  dill  Aelp  you=to  become  familiar  % 
with  the  personnel  function,  which/ is  an  integral  part^ot  your* responsi-*  * 
bility  as,  a  sfceci^  education  a4«<£pistrator ,  and  to  be  better  equipped 
to 'administer  this  facet  of^ymir  total?  assignment .4,  -  *  '  *' 

*  1  A 


For  purposes*  of  organization,  this  course*  of  stady  has  beei} 'divided 
into  units  below  with  exercises  found  at  the  end  of  each  urtit.  The 
exercises  are  4esigrfed  to  reinforce  the  assimilation  of  tlje  material  t- 
contained  therein.  s In  addition,  there  are  critiques  Included  Which  are 
,  intended  to  provide  feedback  to  the  authors  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of,  and  the  effectiveness  of  material 'presented.    Your  frank  appraisal 
of  our  efforts  on  the  evaluatiop  forms  is  Sincerely  appreciated, 

J.      Staff  Relations*  and  Administration  .  ^ 

A.  Administrative  Developments  t 

B.  Staff  Relation^  ^  %  , 

II.      Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Sta$f  '  ^ 

•rA.      Philosophical  Overview  '  % 

B,  Recruitment 

C.  jrhe*  Selection  Process  • 

III.      Human  Resource  "  * 

A.  Importance  of  Planning 

B.  .  Overview  . 

X 

IV.     . St^f f  Development        N  ,  , 

*SV.      Evaluation  of  Staff  and  Administration  . 
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STAFF   D  E  V€  L  0  P  ME  N  T 


A.    Process  of  Development 

*  « 

Staff  development  is  becoming  an  increasingly  critical 
element  *in  school  districts.    First,  school  districts  invest  up  - 
to  80  percent  of  *their  annual  resources  for  services  and  skills 
I  provided  by  employees,     Second,  these  Skills  aftd  services  must 
<   be  Used  effectively  if  students  are  to  receive  maximum  benefits 
from  education.    Tttird,  the  pressures  of  conflicting  employee 
f   t  group  needs  may  cause  increasing  conflicts  within  the  organiza- 
tion thus  obscuring  the  personal  development  need  in  employees* 
This  includes  individual* motivation,  satisfaction  and  achieve- 
ment*     ,  f  <  * 

In  short,  .staff  development  1$  deigned  to  aid  the  adult 
"  in  a  course  of  development  which  will  benefit  the  adult  employed 
in  the  same  manner  that  teachers  seek  to  benefit  their  students. 
The  traditional  concept  of  in-$ertftce  is  too  narrow  a  focus  for 
'  the  increasingly  sophisticated  professional  p^j:soii\at  worjc  in  ffie 
,  complex,  structure  of  the ^school  syst&m.    Career  aspirations,  - 
personal  development,  nefr  job  requirement^?  chanssng^dent 
needs  £fts  well  as  other  factors,  may  inf  luej^ei  avWBKt*  develop- 
raent  at  a  fterticular  poifet  in  Vime.  '  jl    >~'£S ~^Pv  • 

j  The  organization  and  its  leadeM-,mtiSt  terfli^ 

influence  frequently 'intervene  in  th§Lde?VelOTii 
intervention  can  create  a  boon  or  bust jAituajtfol*  when  r/_„___  _ 
top  of  a  full  work  day.    Frequently,  OTmiripjtpators  tend-to  j 
expect  su#h  factors  to  £e  controlled  b^- th^||erso#  in 'the 'process 
of  development.. s  Howevelfe.  \if  ve  stop  |p  practice  the  psychology 
we  preaciyrtaf f  members  to  use  .with  their  students,  we  realize  ,  / 
that  readiness  and  environment  f oT"lej|rning  is  as  applicable  to  r 
adults  as.it  is  to  students.      *  t  »  *  , 

•  "     °  '  '  *  *  >  '    *  ; 

School  organizations  must 'begin  to  view  staff  (development  in  ' 
a  more  Systematic  and  individualized  manner.    One  could  begin  to 
farmvlate  such  an  individualized  plan  immediately  upon  hiring  the 
person  by  an  inventory  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  determined 
in  »the  interview  and  hiring"  process. 
•>  •  * 
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Such  an  inventory,  could  take  any  number  of  'alternative  forms  i 
An  ^pample  of  one  alternative  appears  belo^.  4 


Strength      >  Weakness 


Academic  Training 

a)  Couirse  work  in  major 

b)  Course  work  In  minor 
<:)  Work  beyond  the  BA 

jd)  Advanced,  degree  program 

VI 

Comments:  *  " 


Personal  Relationships 

'a;  J?eiat^s  'to  children 
/b)  ' Relates  to  adults 

m  « 

Coalmen  ts -  '  * 


*  '  Planning  and  Organizing  t 

a)  [Plan/  for  the  conduct  of  classes 
0  b)  Organizes  activities  around 
known  objectives 

'Comments: 


Expr&stsion  of  Caxe&rrGoals 
Comments : 

i 


Additional  Certification  Needs 
Comments:  • 


*  From  such  an  inventory  and  the  supervisory  activities  which 
follow  during  the  employment  period,;  the  pi»£il$  can  be  revised, 
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^^aS4ed  to  and- reviewed  with'  the  staff*  members .    As  such,  it  can' 
serve  a  portion  of  the  development  program  for  the  person.  As 
organizational  needs  are  identified  and  the  individual  is  assessed 
*  under  the  new  circumstances, . changes  in  the  program  of  development  * 
can  be  made.  /  ^1 

In  such  a  program,  begun  at  the  time  of  initial  hiding,  b6th 
the  individual  arid  the  organi2ation*"have  an  optimal  opportunity  to 
.  gain.     The  individual  will  gain  a. broader  perspective  of  organisa- 
tional needs,  and  the  organization  wij.1  have'a  better  ^trained,  more 
.  satisfied  and  better  motivated  staff  member.  •  There  is  a  lot  of  9 
,  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all  parties  particularly-  that  of  the 
immediate"  supervisor*    However,  ,ift  an  organization  wherqf  human     •  * 
progress  of  students  is  dependent  upon  skills  and  effort  of. staff, 
the  continued  development  ,Qf  that  staff  is  paramount.  *  '  ^ 


B,    Review  of  Material' 


Although  short,  Objective  IV  tried  to  accomplish  one  prime 
objective:     to  enable  its  participants  to  create  and  implement  a 
staff,  develppment  program  based  on  personal* requirements  of  existing- 
and  newl)A recruited  staf£;  to  inform  and  train  ^hem  on  new  develop-* 
ments  and  programs;  and  to  update  their  skill  levels  to  achieve 
greater  performance  in  Meeting  p/ogram  objectives. by  providing  s§  \ 
conferences,  meetings,  Workshops  and  in-service  sessions. 

The  required  readings,  along  with  an  Evaluation  for  Objective  IV, 
are' included  at  the  end  of  this  section.       *    '        ^     #  ~ ^ *  • 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  "  .    -.i  ..  I  # 

1.  Is* there  a  nee#  for  distinguishing  roles  and  responsibilities 
iri  the, staff  development  process?    Describe  the  reasons., 

4 

2.  Do  unique  training  needs 'exist  ifi  personnel  groups. within' 
a  system?    Why  or  wliy  not? 

%      -  -s  ' 

3*    Aire  there  common  requirements  criteria  for  a  sound  stafif^ 
development  program?    What  are  they  and  why? 

4.    Distinguish  {between  organizational  democracy  arid  professional 
control. 

t  ^      ■     ,  m       /  '  *  *•  * 
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REQUIRED  READING  •  S.       .  (> 

1.  Castetter,  W.B,  The  personnel  function  in  jediication. 
New  York:  The  MacMillan  Co.,  1971. 

2.  Castetter,  W.  B.  The  personnel  function  in  Education. 
New  York:' The  MacMillan  Co., ^971.  < 

/     3.    Lewis,  Jr.,  J.  Appraising  teacher  .performance .  West 
Jlyack,  t^.'Y. :  Parker  £0,.,  "1973.  "  -  >  -  ' 
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,    %  REQUIRED  READING 


\ 


'development  of  personnel 


.  *  The  process  of  petsotmel  appraisal  is  vital  to  an  interrelated 
-    process — the  development  of  personnel.    Personnel  having  the 
/.essential  qualifications  needed*  by.  most  school  systems  are  usually 
in  short  supply,  and  the* appraisal  process  will  probably,  reveal 
that  certain  incumbents  have  greater  and  others  less  ability  than 
their  assignments  call  for.    Consequently,  personnel  development 
becomes  every  school  system1 s  business. 

The  basic  process  by  which  the  system* identified  and  resolves 
personnel  development  problems  include  the  following  steps: 

\j  * 

•  clarification  pf  development  objectives;  J  % 

•  establishment  of  plans  to  achieve* objectives ; 
*  •  allocation  of  responsibility;  and 

•  appraisal  of  results. 

-  Clarification  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  program  and  .the 
roles  of  each  of  the  operating  units  is  essential  to  the  success- 
of  the  entire  endeavor  of  the  personnel  development  process,  becaus^ 
the  development  of  each  individual  is  related  to  the  objectives  of/ 
the  unit  to  yhich  he/she  is  assigned.    Moreover*  plans  cafi.be 
initiate^  onl£  after  the  development  needg^ of  each  unit%have  be£n 
clarified'.    Finally,  the  development  process  is  interrelated  j/lth 
other  personnel  processes,  including  manpower  planning,  recruitment 
selection,  induction,  and  compensation.    Only  when  the  goal/s  of 
the  system  and  the  objectives  of  each  unit  are  establishe/d,/and 
the  several  personnel  processes  integrated,  does  it  (becpme  possible 
to  achieve  the  results  intended  by  the  master  plqn  for/development 


^*Casetter,  W.B.  The .  personnel  f  unction  in  educatigfo.  Ne^VoYk: 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  1971.  (Summary); 
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REQUIRED  READING 


*  P  V 

/  * 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  PERSONNEL  FUNCTION*  ' 


One  of  the  beliefs  that  has  -persisted  in  the  history  of 
educational  administration  in  the  United  States  is  that  the  , 

1  governing  of  school  .systems  should  be  consistent  with  the  ideals 
o.f  democracy.    This  means  provisions  should  prevail  within  the 
system  to  make  possible  for  each  of  its  members  fair  treatment, 

,  strong  leadership,  decision  participation,  recognition  of  individ- 
ual  rights  and  responsibilities,  individualism,  and  opportunities  " 
for  s6lf-realization„  '  , 

9  •  ■ 

Opportunities  for  implementation  of  these  ideals  through* 
personnel  administration  .'are  numerous.    Therefore,  if  democratic 
*'  principles  are  to  havfe  real  meaning  for  the  members  of  a  school 
system,  the  organization  must  take  steps  to  secure  and  prothote 
them  thtough  policies,  plans,  procedures,  and  processes  designed  , 
to  acMeve  institutional  jgoals .    The  personnel  department  is  the.  / 
agendy  in  ths,  school  system  to  which  should  be  allocated  the   *  / 
task  of  seeing  tfiat  the  needs,  interests,  and  rights  of  organiza- 
tional participants  will  be  respected  a£d  promoted.     In  brief, 
the  personnel  department  is  responsible  for  linking  democratic 
principles,  to  all  personnel  processes  and  for  making  qertain  that 
the  organization's  highest  value  is  She  individual  personality. 

.     The  pr9cess  of  organizational  democracy,  as  oqtlined  in  the 
reading  envisions  establishment  of  a  definite  and  formal  procedure 
to1  identify  the  goals  toward  which  the  process  is  directed,  plans « 
needed  to  achieve  'the  goals,  allocation  Qf  responsibilities,  and 
controls  needed  to  make  actio^  conform  to  expectations.  By 


Castetter,  W.  B.  The  personnel  function  in  education.'  Hew  York: 
The  MacMillan  Co*,  1971.    (Summary).  / 
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formulating  plans  to, make  organizational  democracy  vork,  the 
school  system  is  emphasizing  its  belief  that  the  organization 
highest  value  i^  the  individual  personality. 
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REQUIRED  READING  _ 


FORMULATING  PERSONAL  ^ 
DEVELOPMENT  OBJECTIVES 

'    *    Personal  development  objectives  are  ainfed  directly  at  improving 

the  personal  skills  of  school  personnel  in  order  to  perform  their 
*  tasks  in  ajnore*  efficient  manner*  #  ~ 

Educators  should  use  the  innovative  objectives  as  the  Base  for 
setting  personal  development  objectives.    The  ihteriocking  network 
between  innovative  and  personal  development  objectives  Include  4 
the  following*  • 


•  An  educator  gets  an  idea,  ✓ 

•  The  educator  develops  the  icfea  into  long-range  goals  and  short- 
range  innovative  objectives,  . 

•  The  educator  develop*  a  short-range  personal  development  objective. 

•  The  training  and  development  program  is  initiated. 

•  the  idea  is. implemented.  .  ✓ 

•Results  are  evaluated.  s  -        _  *T 

•  Personal  development  is  everybody's  responsibility. 

*•  Staff  members  must  be  guided  and  stimulated  toward  objective  - 
attainment.  . 

'Personal  development  objectives  are  specified  for  the  purpose  of 
projecting  afi  annual  prpgram  for  the  professional  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  ^chool  personnel.    The  list  of  personal  development  acivlties 
include: 

, •  visitation  to  exemplary  schools; 

•N  sabbatical  leaves;,  ✓ 

v    •  attendance  at  board  meet lags; 

•  work  experience; 

•  attendance  ,at.  professional  conferences,  ^workshops ,  seminars, 
and  lectures; 


Lewis,  Jr.,  J.  Appraising  teacher  performance.    West  Nyack, 
N.Y.:  Parker  Co.,  1973.  (Summary) 
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•  writing  assignment s ; 
community  affairs; v . 

•  reading  progtams; 

•  }ob  rotation; 

•  course  work;  ; 

•  professional ^services;  and 

•  travel* 


v 


1 
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tVALUATIOiJ 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the* exercise (s)  you  haveVlisted 
below  and  return  it  with  yoitr  assignment'  lot  this' section.'    An  envelope 
is  provided. 


GLUhCi-'VL  TITLF 


EXERCISE  MlIi:£R(S) 


E>xrvas^  tagl  ku:':ji-i<cs) 


Cr/JPSEJ-I/.TEPTAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  t^cca  statement. 


1.  The  course  material  ife  well- 
organized  and  developed  in^ 
coherent  sequence. 

2.  The  length  avid  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate, 

3*  *  The  couv;e  material  clearly 
conveyed  rvbstrart  concepts 
and  theories.  v 

c 

-4.    Basically,  the  course  material 
-  provided  ir.e  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  which  were  nc^ 
to  iae. 

5.  Tne  styJe  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  fnteresting, 

6.  The  course  material  provided  „ 
me  with  act^Lvirif.s  Vhich  were 

\        practical  and  not  make  work 
•activities, 

7.  *  The  course  material  is  * 

closely  J  elated  to  rhu 
9      objective a.,  \ 


.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

J- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

.  1 , 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

■  3  ^ 

4 

5 

1 

2 

• 

3 

A 

5 

1 

2  , 

3 

4 

■ 

5' 

4 

2.  . 

3 

4 

5' 
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B,    What  would *you  do  to 'improve  this  course  material!  ■  - 

»  * 

/  •     •  ■ 


/ 

ft 


i 


II.     REQUIRED  READINGS  - 

'  1.    Wnich  reading  in  -the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?    (indicate  . 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?*  (A  few  words,  svftfh  as  "background"  or  "understanding^. 
.   *  will  be  sufficient)     •***  ' 


ERIC 


2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  n<^  useful  to' you  and  tell 

why  they. did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient) :  _ 

Nothing  new:  \ 

Inaccurate: 

ttedundant:  * 

Hard  to  Read:  #  1 

Herd  to  Understand: 


4 


3#    Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space.    I  would  recommend: 

A)  more  or  other  required  readings 
#  B)  fever  or  other  required  Readings 
 C)  no  chapgc  in  the  required  readings 
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Would  you  prefer' an  assigned  text (a)? 

t 

^  A)  Yes  ■ 1 


B)  No 


If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 


Ill, 
t 


^ITTEN'_ASSIGXMH2sT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of* 
^eement  -w^th  .each  statement, 

i 


fce  assignment  was  cTeariy  and 
uranbignously  stated. 

2.  Tata  length  of  time  required  to 
coMlete  'the  written  ( assignment 
was-V^as  onable 

3.  The  ifcitten  assignment  really 
gave  \ae  an  opportunity ' to 
show  l\iat  I  had  learned, 

4.  ,The  wrWttert  assignment 'was  not 
a  makevJfork.  activity^-.it^  was 
somethiHs  1  presently  do. 


1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

* 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5 

/ 

-  4 

-.1 

2 

3 

5 

i 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

* 

5. 


What  wo\ 
lesson? 


you  do,  to  improve  the  written^ assignments  for  this 


6.    W^ve  other  rcklerials,  requi  red ,  in  additioiTto  those  provided,  for 
completion  oi\\ihe  exercises?  •  If  yes,  please  list,  them. 
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PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  — 
Objective  5 


i 


Special  Education  Administration 
Training*  Program  ' 
College  of  Education 

Jjniversifcy  of  Minnesota  * 

554 


COURSE  AUTHORS: 

r 

4 

Dr.  Johp  Mass 

M^inesota- Association 
School  Administrators  - 


St. 


Paul,  Minnesota 


j 


Mr.  Cory9<?n  Nichols  ? 
•    Director  of  Personnel 

Minneapolis  -Public  Schools 
.Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

•  * 


v 
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/  _  PREFACE 


*    PERSONNAL  MANAGETCNT  f8  one  of  three  courses  in  the  Specy 
Education  Administration  Training-  Program.     The  trairdrtaftjwr^XS  ^ 
developed  as  part  , of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  ft frst" 
application  of  its  compet^§y**based  education  model.'  The  cours^, '  . 
materials  are  designed  •so'thtft  revisions  cati  be  made  according  to* 
objectives  and  the  instructional  nee.dg  of  the  participants. 
Student,  course  author  and  pre/post  test4 assessments  will  contibute 
tQ-  the  evaluation  and  subsequent  revision Vof°  this  material.  * 

The  competency  areas  "for  the  personnel  management  course  were 
empirically*  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  adminis- 
trator.   Although  additional  competerycies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific 
position,  tjje  following  areas  we*e  determined  essential  for  your 
performance  pn  the  job: 

Staff  ^Relations  and  Administration  ~  ,         \  .  '  ' 

Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Staif 

Human  Resource  Planning  */         '  ^ 

Staff  development       ■  .  ^         *  <m  ' 

-  Evaluation  of  dtaff  and  Administration,.         ■  %  ' 

*    .  .  v 

'    Each  of  the  above  .has  been  independently  designed  so  that  the*  ' 
personnel  maaagement  cburse  can  be. tailored  to  meet  your  needs. 
In  addition,  the  competency  areas  cohtaia  the  necessary  materials  . 
for.  instruction,  including  course  aqthor  material^  written  questions, 
evaluation,  .sample  forms,  and  required  readings. 

Any  questions  you  have  br  probletos  you  encounter  with  ttte 
instruct ioiv  material  should  be.  discussed  with  the  field  consultant. 
This*  will,  facilitate  your-  learning  an^  provide  input  for  modifying? 
the  instruction  to  better  mept  your  needs  as  a  special  education 
aidministratpr.  \  '  . 


f  ; 


.  ,  -  .  -.I  N  T'ROD  U  C  T  I  ON  . 
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"The  highest  and  best  form  of  efficiency  is  the  spontaneous 
cooperation  of  a  free  people." 

Wood row  Wilson 


"Only  in  growth,  reform  and  change,  paradoxically  enough, 
is  true  security  to  be  found." 

Anne  Morrow  L^pdbergh 


The  concept  of  personnel  management  is,  relatively  new;  it  isf  \J 
just  recently  becoming  an- entity  of^its  own  in  an  integrated 
organfzational  structure—*- in  business,  industry  and' education.  '  * 
Among  the  first  efforts  to  study  working  conditions  (Ro'ethlesberger 
£<Dickson,  1939)  were  the  "Hawthorne  Experiments ,"  undertaken* .in 
the  plants  of  Western  Electric  Company  in  1923,  to  determine  the 
effect  of  physical  environment  on'  productivity .     The  results  were 
inconclusive,  but  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the"  problem- wa£ 
more  socio-psycholigical  -in  nature.     This  .conclusion  led  to  a  t 
series  of  further  experiments  in  the  19  30s.    Prior  to  that  time,, 
.little*  consideration  was  given  to  the  human-  factor  in  employment." 
Perhaps i  it  was  the  labor  shbrtages  which  developed  during  World 
,War  I  in  this  country  that  revealed *the  magnitude  of  the  problems.^ 
As  a*  consequence  pf, labor  shortages,  the  government  insisted  that  * 
personnel  departments  be" established ^in  plants  manufacturing  war 
supplies.   (Me&gison,  1972)     This  requirement  gave  a  considerable 
boost  to  the  concept  of  the  management  of  hunian  resources.'  However, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  greatest  single  influence  on  the  employ-  . 
ment  fi^nction  stemnfed  from  the  establishment,  of  the  Committee  on 
Classification  of  Personnel  in  thV  Army,    The  cbmmit tee  'operated 
on  the  basic  assumption^  that  manpower  was  not  solely  a  function 
of  numbers,  but  also  of  appropriate  skills.     Consequently,  personnel  - 
specifications,  based  upon  an  analysis  and  definition  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  well  as  physical^  intellectual,  educational  and 
technical  requirements  were  established;  tften*  testing,,  infc^jyiewing, 
and  rating  sustems  were  set  up  for  proper  selection.   (Meggison,  1972) 
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In  spite  of  the  Great  Depression  in  the  1930* s  and  resulting  unem-; 
ployment,  labor  made  great  strides  in  humanizing  the  role  of  the  worker 
during  this* period.    The  most  significant  piece  of  legislation  related 
to  this  liberalization  was  the  National  Labfcr  Relations  Act  of  1935 
(Wagner  Act).    The  Adt  legitimized  the  concept  of  compulsory  collective 
^bargaining,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  labor  and  unionism.' 

Again  in  the  1940*  s,  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II,  labor 
shortages  created  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  World  War  I  where 
concessions  were  made  to  the  worker  in  return  for  services.  The 
government  instituted  wage  stabilization  measures  to  curb  the  inflation 
which,  in  part,  was  due  to  the  activities  of  many  companies  holding  war 
contracts.     Although  trtie  wat  contracts  were  drawn  up  on  cost  plus 
basis,  in  order  .to  entice'  and  hold  their  workers  the  companies  made 
many  concessions  in  terms  of  fringe  benefits.    .These  war-ihduced  measures 
did  not  only  create  inflation  but  set  a  pattern  for  post-war  labor/ 
management  relations.     Increased  benefits  in  lieu  of  wage  increases  or 
as  an  adjunct  to  them  became  a  basic  consideration  in  negotiations 
from  this  point  on,  and  employers  found  that  later  attemptsjto  "negotiate 
them  out"  met  with^firm  tteffiafance  from  lab pr^  -  - 

Two  other  factors  appeared  to  have  had  considerable  impact  Upon 
the  evolution  o'f  humanizing  employment.    The  first  waQ^the  emergence  of 
computer  technology  which  aided  and  accelerated  the  acquisition  and 
storage  of  information. '  This  tool  enabled  the  industrial  man  tc  i>ee 
himself  from  the  mental  drudgery  required  to  attain  certain  ends — a.  -* 
facility ;denied  his  predecessor  of  earlier  periods.    The  second  factor 
was  the  discovery  of  *iew  sourpes  of  energy  which,  when  fully  utilized, 
is  expected  to  have  considerable  impact  on  living  standards. 

4  _ 

Modern  personnel  managemetit  has  evolved  as  a  result  of  «iine  inter-- 
re]   rod  developments: 

•  rapid, technological  change  and  a  drastically  increased  specializa- 
tion of  labor  associated  with  the  Industrial  Revolution; 

•  the  emergence  of*  free  collective  bargaining;  *  t 

•  the  scientific  management  movement;-*. 

•  eeirly  industrial  psychology; 

•  governmental  personnel  practices  growing  out  of  tiye  establishment 
of  a  Civil  Service  Commission;  v  * 

•  the  emergence  of  personnel  specialists  and  various  groupings  of 
these  specialists  into  personnel  departments; 

•  the  human  relatiOns*and  industrial  sociology  rtovements; 

,  •    the  development  of  behavioral  sciences  and  organization  theories;  and 

•  social  "legislation  over  the  past  seyeraj.  years.  (French,  1974,  p.|P) 

All  of  these  developments  had  considerable  impact  upon  the  evolution  of 
humanizing  employment  in  business,  industry ,~ government ,  and  educatioh. , 
"opefully,  the  Objectives  that  follow*  will  help  you  to  become  familiar 
with  the  personnel  function,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  your  responsi- 
bility as  a  special  education  administrator,  and  to  be  better^  equipped 
*  to  administer  this  facet  of  your  total  assignment. 
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Fot  purposes  of  organization,  this  course  of  study  has  been  divided 
into  units  below  with  exercises  found  at  the  end  of  each  unit.  •  The 
exercises  are  designed  To  reiivforce  thl  assimilation  of  the  material 
contained  therein.^  In  adcflt.ion,  ,  th^re*  are  critiques  included  which  are 
intende jtfcjo  provide  feedback  to  the  authors  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of,  aitd^ffie  effectiveness  of  material  presented.    Your  frank  appraisal 
of  bur  efforts  on  the  evaluation  forms  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

I.       Staff  Relations  ^nd  Administration 

A.  Administxaftve  Developments  . 

B.  Staff  Relations 


II. 


III. 

IV. 
V. 


'Recruitment  and  Selection  of  Staff 

A.  Philqpophigal  Overview 

B.  Re£r/ft&ment  '  - 

C. "      The/jS Election  Process^  * 

Human  Resource  ,  « 

A.  Impjbrt^nce  of  Planning 

B.  OverView 

Staff  Development 


Evaluati 


ir\  of  'Staff  and  Administration 
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EVALUATION  OF 

ST  AFT   AVND  ADMINISTRATION 


Men  are  much  more  unwilling  to  have  ttheirweaknesj%£S%and« 
imperfections  known  than-  their  crimes.  / 

Lor'd  ChesterfielV 


,  We  live  , by  encouragement  and  die  ^witbfaut^  it — slowly , 


sadly  and  ancfrily: 


Celeste^Holm 


To  evaluate  is  to  find  value  .pr  *  amount  of,  determine  worth  of , 
or  apptaise,    Thlg  appears  to  have  a  very  positive  connotation--' - 
that  of  pointing  out  the  strengths  and  attempting  to  do  away  with 
\  weaknesses* 

*  ^  *'  *  , 

The  purpose  of  this  objective  is, to  discuss  those  purpos4s, 
uses  and  iechnique^lnvolved*  in  evaluation^  with  the  objective  of 
losing  this  £s  a  tool  to  improve  the  educational  program.. 

i  4 

A,  ,  Uses  at©  Objectives  of  the  Evaluation  Process  . 


Appraisal  is  both  a  procedure  fof  determining  reemployment  of 
probationary 1  teachers  and  other  personnel  .as  well  as  for  suspensions 
and  dismissals.    The  latter  uses — suspensions  and  dismissals — 
certainly , imply  negative  a3pects  for  a  process  which  has  long  range 

/ 
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positiveVimplications  for  the  system  as.  a  whole.  •  „  * 

•  Built  into  the  discussibn  are  key  factors'  that  delineate 

"  effective  funetipn^ng  of  a  department  of  p'osttion..  As  the  material 
is  rea<L,<  mentally  evaluate  you/  present  position  and_other  employees 
In  that  system  or  .some  other  one  with  which  you  are  familiar,  in 
\  light  of  points  mentioned  in  the  text.    If  you  wish  "to  carry  out  a 
-  a  Very  thorough  ar>d  extensive  evaluation  of  the  personnel  function  in 
your  district,  try  to  beg,  borrow  or  buy\a  copy'  of  Standards  for 
Personnel  Administration  published  by  the  .American  Association' of 
School  Personnel  Administrators.    With  this  in  hand,  appraisal  of   *  ; 
all  phases  of  ths  personnel  function  in  any  school  district  can  be 
\y       made  in  depths  ■ 

„   r     Here,  as  in  other  units,  much  'of  the  material  is  quite  basic  in 
,'natvte,  and  the  topic  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
reader  is  relatively  uninformed  on  the  subject.    .For  those  who  fipd 
it  too  basic,  it  is  recommended  that  you  read  additional  material 
lasted  under  suggested *  readings .    TherQ  are  two  vfery  easily  read 
books  on  management  which  deal'  wdth  this  topic  as  well  as  others, 
even  though  they  were  written  for  managers  outside  of  education 
>    Tttfey  arje  Batten,  J.  pH  Tough-Mind6d^Management,-  Revised  Edition,  t 
American  Management  Association,  1969,  and  Fordyce,  Jack  K. ,  Managing 
.  t*  '  With  People,  Reading,  Mass.:    Addisonr  Wesley  Publishing- Company ,  1971. 

!  The  assignment  for  this  objective  is  designed  to  be  used  by  you 

-in  your  work  and  is  not  just  another  exercise  to  meet  a  requirement. 
'      It  is  hoped  that  you  will  ^approach  ,it  that  way  whenvyou  work  on  it. 


Miss  Jones,  leVs  fire  Anonymous  immediately  " 
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B.    Evaluation  of  Administration 


.    In  a  total  on-going  evaluation *Qf  the  personnel  function  of  a 
school  system,  an  assessment  of  every  level  should  be  undertaken, 
ranging  from^the  board  of  education  to  employees.    While  your  itopact 
on  affecting  change  at  levels  abjove  your  area  of  responsibility  may 
be  somewhat  limited,  an  understanding  of  criteria  implicit  in  a 
professional  administration  may  be  helpful  in  yo.ur  functioning  more 
effectively  in  your  position  ai^l  in  evaluating  others. r 

1 .      BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  '      *  . 

\ 

*> 

The  basic  function  of  th$  board  of  education  is  policymaking 
and  review' of  the  ^total  educational  program  (American  Association, 
1972).    In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  board  should  establish 
general  policies  and  be  concerned  with  the  implementation  of  these 
policies  rather  than  become  procedurally  involved  in  administrative 
or  instructional  processes.    This  responsibility  can  be  discharged 
by  . periodic  reports  precepted  to  the  board  either  Qraily  or  in 
written  form.    Some  boards  set  aside  time  at  each  meeting  for  an 
educational  presentation  which  keeps  them  abreast  of  current 
educational  practices  in  their  district. 

The  once  common  practice  -of  the  board  pf  education  becoming 
involved  in  Administration  has  fortunately  become  less  common  in 
reCent  years,  especially  in  larger  districts.    You  are  fortunate  if, 
-^n  your  ptegent  pbsition,  you  are  operating  under  a  board  that  under* 
stands  its  role  and  functions  within  it. 


2 .  SUPERINTENDENT 


As  the  educational  leader  in  the  school  district;  the  superintendent 
of  schools4  should  furnish  professional  expertise  in  the  development  and 
improvemejfc  of  the  educational  program  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of 
the  schooF  system.     In  accomplishing  ttiesd*  objectives,  with  regards  to 
personnel  matters,  the  superintendent  should: 

•    Delegate  authority  and  responsibility,  commensurate  with  the 
dejaantfe  placed  on  the  personnel  department. 

„  •  .Make  it  possible  for  the  personnel  administrator  to  report  directly 
to  that  office. 

Provide  effective  channels  of  communication  apd  coordination  between 
the  personnel  department  and  other  administrative  unifs. 
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•  Asftnne  responsibility  for  actions  tak§n  by  others  when  authority 
has  been  delegated. 

•  Organize  staff  according  to  the  team  staff  concept,  with  the 
personnel  administrator  part  of  the  team.  *}. 

•  Monitor  each  department,  including  the  personnel  department,  through 
oral  and  written  reports, '  >  / 

3'.  ADtyfblSTRAT^ON 

a.  CHIEF.  PERSONNEL  OFFICER.    The  jdirector  of  personnel  or  other 

Ik   chief  personnel  officer  should  be  responsible  for  interpreting  personnel 
plans  and  procedures  for  other  administrators  including  the  special 
education  director.     In  addition,  he  should  do  the  following: 

\  * 

•  provide  leadership  'for  professional  growth  and  in-steryice  training 
programs;  W  .  . 

•  recommend  policies  and  changes  in  policies  affecting  personnel I 

•  provide  counseling  to  Employees  as  requested; 
formally  appraise  subordinates  on  a  regular  basis; 

•4  promote  the  personnel  function  in  the  district; 
*•    administer sor  delegate  the  administration  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment; .  t 

•  delineate  areas  of  lines  of  responsibility  in  the  department;  an<£ 

•  keep  abreast  of  current  personnel  practices  and  sit  on  or  provide 
back-up  for  the  negotiation  function. 

b.  POLICIES  AFFECTING  PERSONNEL.     All  policies,  rules,  regulations 
and  by-laws  of  th>  school  should  be  in. written  form  and  should  be  kept 
current.    These  should  be  easily  accessible  to  all  employees — so  they 
are  aware  of  their  rights,  bei^fits,  obligations,  and  duties.  Policies 
are  generally  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  between  staff  and 
administration  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  about  personnel  matters. 
These  policies  must  consistently  be  administered  in  a  manner  that 
avoids  discrimination  or  invites  grieyances.     On  the  other  hand,  admin- 
istrative procedure  is  a  method  of  accomplishing  a  goal  that  does  not 
necessarily  have  the  sanction  of  staff.    A  casev  in  point  might  b6  the 
method  of  evaluating  teadhera  which,  is  "used  by  administrators  but  with 
little  or  no  input  from  the  teachers* 

Developing  good  personnel  policies  includes  procedural  aspects 
of  implementing  policy  together  with  the  staff  available  to  explain 
and  interpret  them,  as  needed,  to  employees.    Finally,  policies  should 
be  dynamic  and  subject  to  periodic  review  and  updating,  as  conditions 
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demand.    A  good  illustration  bf  policy  flexibility  is  the  drastic 
change  in  maternity  leave  policies  throughout  the  nation  within 
the*last  five  yeats. 


The  trend  t^oday,  on  the 
toward  the  inclusion  of  what 
items  not  subject  to  negotiati 
jurisdiction  of  management)  undl 
which  are  negotiable.  Needles 


Tt  of teacher  organizations,  is 
\  once  policies  (meet  and  confer 
and  under  the  administrative 
»r  conditions  of  professional  service 
ito  say,  this  may  restrict  manage- 


ment more  and  more  as  each  polidy  becomes  a  package  item. 


&i      FACILITIES.    Physical  facilities  vary  greatly  from  building  to 
building  within  a  given  district!  and  little  tinae  will  be  spent  here 
discussing  them.    Suffice  to  sayi  they  should  be  pleasant^  attractive 
and  adequate,  from  the  standpoint!  of  office  equipment,  staffing  rooms 
and  materials.    Of  all  areas  to  bfe  evaluated,  this  one  would  be 
easiest  to  do,  and  the  ratings  byl  various  appraisers  would  be  most 
consistent.  , 


d-      RECORDS.    Records  on  personnel!  should  be  maintained  in  the 
personnel  department.    These  are  to  include  personnel  information 
on  the  employee  and  work  records.   \They  should  be  safeguarded  against 
loss  or,  damage  by  fire  or  other  hazards  and  should  be  filed  and  main- 
tained under  a  Well  organized  plan  and  procedure.    Since  many  records 
>are  irreplacable,  a  method  of  safeguarding  them,  when  in  use,  should 
be  devised.    As  computerization  becomes  operational  in  school 
districts,  many  of  the  concerns  cit£d  above  ^hopefully  will*  be 
resolved • 

-Under  current  statutes  (Minnesota  Statutes  125.12/125^7) 
certificated  employees  have  access  to  their  personnel  files?  This 
presents  a  problem  of  confidentiality.    As  a  result,  those  credentials, 
references  and  other  supportive  data  that  have  been  collected  on 
employees — confidentially  prior  to  employment — should  not  be  filed 
in  the  personnel  file."    They  should  be  returned -to  referent  or 
destroyed  in  order  not  to  breach  the  confidentiality  agreed  upon  when 
soliciting  such' information.  t  When  generates  a  file  on  an  employee 
for  promotional  purposes,  a  real  problem  *s  posed  since  all  information 
in  the  promotional  file  is  open  tc  the  employee.    Many  districts  now 
indicate  on  the  reference  form  that  the  evaluation  is  open  to  the 
employee;  consequently,  they  are  finding  that  such  a  procedure  affects 
the  rate  and  sincerity  of  the  response.    In  fact,  frequently,  the 
referent  will  not  complete  the  form  on  that  basis. 
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e.      STAFF  PROCUREMENT.    An  effective  program  of  staff  procurement 
should  assist  in  predicting  staff  needs,  enabling  the  administration 
to  make  projections  for  current  and  future  employment.    This  is 
accomplished  by  supplying  data  on  current  staff  turnovers,  resigna- 
tions and  retirements,  and  evolving  employment  patterns  which  are 
coordinated^with  enrollment  patterns  to  arrive  at  some  es.timate  as 
to  anticipated  needs.  *  . 

An  effective  program  of  staff  procurement  should  also  provide 
qualified  personnel  with  information  on  available  openings,  and  * 
encourage  interested  personnel  to  compete  for  these  vacancies.  This 
is  accomplished  by  an  effective  recruiting  program  discussed  in 
detail  ia^ubjective  II  of  personnel  management* 


'f.s    STAFF  SELECTION .    In  assessing  "the  selection  procedure,  the 
following  factors  must  be  considered:    impartiality;  reliability  and 
validity  of  rating;  objectivity ; 'and  follow-up.,  - 

The*  following  questions  should  guide  proper  assessment  in  the 
selection  procedure. 

•  Are  screening  procedures /impartial?  ' 

•  *  Do  all  applicants 'receive  equal  consideration?  , 
'•    Are  supportive  data  collected  impartially? 

•  Do  the  evaluators  use  the  same  criteria  in  rating  all  candidates? 

•  Are  biases  eliminated  from  the  screening  procedure? 

•-  Do  the  evaluators  have  needed  expertise' to  do  an  adequate  ^Job 
of  screening?  * 

•  Does  the  screening  committee  represent  a  cross  section ^f  levels 
of  employees  in  the  district? 

•  Are  tests  and  written*  exercises  Reasonable  and  impartial?       1  ' 

•  Is  the  candidate  appraised  at  each  level  in  the  selection* 
process  of  his/her  status? 

•  IS  there  sufficient  follow-up  to  keep  candidates  informed  afte* 
screening? 

These  and  similar  other  questions,  you  can  ask  yourself  about  the 
selection  procedures  in  your  district* 


g.      ADMINISTRATIVE  APPRAISAL.    Administrative  appraisal  generally  , 
takes  two  forms;  first,  is  the  appraisal  by  superordinates,  and,  second 
is  the  appraisal  by  peers.    Below  are  some  statements  which  imply  the 
effective  administrative  appraisal  procedure. 

•  Administrators  participate  in  the  development,  review, 

and  revision  of  the  administrative  appraisal  process.  ^ 

•  Administrative  appraisal  program  aim  to  develop  an  . 
individual  performance  profile  through  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  superior,  peer,  subordinate,  and  self  ratings.  *  c 
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•  Administrators'  are  periodically  counseled  regarding 
their  performance  profile* ,  <  1     ~  * 

•  Performance  profiles  that  become  a  part  of  the 
administrator' s  permanent,  file  are?  signed  2>y  the  aditdnis- 
tr&tor  indicating  that* he  ^as  seen  thet  profile  and  has  been    '   ^  , 
counseled .  -  •  ^        *    -  v 

•  Administrator  development  programs  are  "tailored,  to 
each  individual  based  upon  the  strengths*  and  weaknesses 
shown  on  the  performance  profile*  (American  Association, 
1972,  pp.  29-39J  *    *  • 

The  implications  are  dear  that,  for  an  .effective  administrative  4 
staff,    ongoing  evaluation  is  a  must.     A  well  known  practice  in  meeting 
those  objectives  IS* called  Management  By  Objectives  (MBO).     If  you  ^re 
not  familiar  ^Ijth  this  program  and  wish  to  find  .out  about  it,  the 
resources  are  voluminous.    'In  additiqn,  in  most  pt  tjhe  selected 
readings  listed  at  the  end.  of  this  objective,  you  wix^ find  descrip-^ 
tions  and  applications  of  this  practice.  3  *  %* 

•  /  \ 

K"     *     '*  t  X 

As  far  as  having  staff  evaluate  administrators  is  concerned,  J 
there  are  districts  that  encourage  this^     Under  the*  administrative 
regulations  section  of  the  current  agreement  between  teacheratand  j|.he 
Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  (1972),  it  is  stated  that? 

To  promote  a  higher  lev$l  of  effectiveness  of  administrator 
perforn&nce,  teachers  may  submit  individually,  or  collectively, 
on  an  annual  basis  their  impressions  of  the  principal' s  &nd/or 
kssistant  principal' s  effectiveness  as  an  administrator. 

One  copy  of  such  statement  is  to  be  sent  to  the  administrator, 
one  copy  to  the  appropriate  associate  superintendent  and  one 
dopy  will  be  filed  in  the  administrator' s  personnel  file. 

Ahc  administrator  npy  subtnit  a  written  response  to  the  evalu- 
^     'ation  statement  and  such  response  will  be  attached  to  and* 
become  a  part  of  the  administrator ' s  personnel  fi,le.      ^  .  ^. 

No  'reprisals  of  antf  kind  will  be  {taken  by  the  Board  of  Education 
or  the  administration  against  any  teacher*6r  group  of  teachers 
who  submit  an  evaluation  statement  of  an  administrator  for 
tak&ig  such  action.  C?*  81) 

Whether  any  formal  evaluative  inst-rument  has  been  devised  by 
teacher  organizations  to  -accomplish  this,  it  is  unknown;  but  the 
vehicle  is  there  to  be  utilized.    Such  evaluation  has  been  piece 
meal  to  date  with  certain  individual's  doing  so  on  their  own  for  One 
reason  or^another.  *  * 


'  \    The  following  are  elements  in  any  program:  .  ^ 

%    An    ongoing  method  o£  effecting  positive  change. 

•  %A  method  whereby  retention  6£  release  of  personnel  can  be 
justified^       ^        *     -  ^  ''.;<>  i 

•  A  documentation  o^  the,  effectiveness  of  dn  individual  or 
program.  , 

•  An  effective  tooi*for  substantiating  the  need  for  new  and 
expanded  programs.       *  *  .  • 

•  A'legal  device  implied  or  required  by  statute^  or  regulations. 
'  •    A  budgetary  tool*.,  •  9  ' 

•  A  learning  experience.     ~  * 

•  A  device  for  *iore  effectively  utilizlqfpersonnel  reassignment, 
transfers,  » promotions,  etc. -  • 


V 


There  can  be  many  more  reaons  added  to  this*  list,  but  it  again  points  up 
the  necessity  for  an  effective  evaluation  procedure.     .  « 

When  the  evaluation  centers  upon  personnel,  an  effective  appraisal 
system  stfould  include  plans  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Castetter 
(1971).  As  he  pointed  out,  such Jaa  appraisal -system  should: 

•  Enable  every  individual  employed  by  the  school  Mystem 
*    to  knew  what  he  is* 'expected  to  do  and  to  Understand  the. 

pesults  *he  is  expected  to  achieve' in  performing  the  work 
•  related  to  his  position.  .    *   .  ,  s  * 

•  'Conohunicate  to  every  staff  member  the  level  at  which 

he.  is  expected  to  perform  his  work.  _  ♦     *  ^ 

•  Inform  e'ach  staff  member  as  to  how  well  he  is  actually 
performing,  the  work  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

•  Enable  personnel  to-underOTand^  what  is  expected  of  them, 
f  Train  'appraisers  to  understand Kthe  appraisal  system  and  , 

.to.  utilize  it  ef£eqtiv%ly  in  making  judgments  relative  to 
individual  ^performance  and  planning  for 'self -development . 

•  Developvapjiraisal  methodology  designed  to  determine* how 
well  individuals  are  achieving,  position  goal?  Xp.  2 37) 


■C'   Evaluation  of^Staff 

*.      STAjJF  EVALUATE—OVERVIEW  .   "  " 

•  ' 

With  the^^uQCtions  of  the  board  of  .education  and  .superintendent 
and  atiministrktion  delineated,  the  topic  of  evaluation  will  tie  . 
discussed  f rqm  the  aspect  pf  evaluating  pers«gi£l.  As  art  \/  , 

introduction  to  this  stibject,  several  assumpt^ns  upon  which  <* 
'tradifidnal  appraisal  programs  frequently  operate  should  be 
examined.    While  the' concert  listed  l5e],ow  were  formulated  for%  , 
industry,  they  certainly  haye  considerable  .implications  f or  \  ^,  0 
education.     •  ♦  fc 

v  *  *  % 


*    •    The  manager  may  feel  arjxious  or  insecure  about  the 
appraisals  that  are  being  made  of  him  by  his  superiors. 

•  the  manager  may  be  resentful*of  the  s ys tent  itself , 
.    particularly  if  it  is  imposed  on  him  and  if  i  &  burdens  him 

with  paper  work,. 

•  Some  managers  are,  reluctant  °to  play  God  by  judging      ,  # 
others;  they  way  be  sensitive  to  their  power  to  deprive 
subordinates  of  their  jobs  or  job  progress. 

•  Some* managers  are  excessively  modest  or  skeptical, 
believing  themselves  incapable  of  being  fair  or  accurate 
no  matter  what.    *  f  ' 

*    •    Subordinates  often  react  adversely  to  the  threats  or 
criticisms  inherent  in  evaluation?,  making  the  supervisor's 
task  more  difficult.  " 

•  For  many  managers  the  appraisal  process  is  acg&ptable, 
but  they  dislike  the  tension  that  arises,  in  reporting  results 
back  to  the  ^subordinate,  or  in  being  subject  to  higher-level 

'   reviews . 

•  Some  managers  cannot  accept  the  extent  to  which  analysis 
of  thqir  subordinates'  behavior  leads  to  counseling*  th&m, 
and  to  corrective  fiction,  or  that  it  points  to  their  own 
deficiencies.  t 

•  Sojne  managers  enjoy  playing  God.ajid  use  appraisals  to 
{enjoy  the  sadistic  or  excessive  effects  of  power  .(McFar land,  - 
.  1968,  p.  326)  ♦ 

*  Th^re  probably  is  no  other  single  element  of  greater  concern  in 
staff  relationships  than  tliat  of  staff  evaluation  and  performance  • 
appraisal.'  The  whole- concept  is  fraught  with  Suspicion' and  a 
certainty  that  there  is  .no, real  objective  method  for  judging  others. 
Added  tt>  'this  concern  is  "the  discomfort  with  which  many  individuals 
lit  a  democratic  society  have  when  required  to  judge  worth  of  an£ 
relate  that  judgment  to  another  individual  (Sbeffenson,  1963, "p.  27). 

9 

With  regard  to  evaluation,  Woodring  (1957) pointed  out  the 
following:  ,  *  t 

A  compilation  of  factual  data,  however .accurate  and 
comprehensive  the  statistics  may  be,  is  not  evaluation 
but  only  a  step  toward  evaluation.     The  wo'rd  evalu-  . 
ation  implies  a  system%of  values,  and  decisions  about     ^  ■ 
*    .values  involve  human  judgment.     The  actual  evaluation 
must  alw'atjk  require  decisions  about  huipan  beings  as  to 
what  is  most  worthwhile.^.  62) 


In  spite  of  the* problems  implied  in  evaluation  as  a  procedure, 
ire  is 'no  question  that  it  is  a  necessary  component  of  any  program 
-for^he  obvipus  feason  that  it  "provide  personnel  with  opportunities 
to  grow  in  the  direction  thdt  will  satisfy  individual  and  school  . 


th£r 


systexrf  needs  .'^ 
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EVALUATING  PERSONNEL 


The  administrator  is  frequently  involved  in  the  appraisal  of 
administrators — certificated  aiyi  classified,  certificated  pegs^nnel, 
and  classified  personnel.    This  process  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  reemployment,  promotion,  merit  salary,  transfet.  and 
reassignment,,  and  performance  as  >an    ongoing  procedure  having  none  of 
the  above  implications.  .  *  * 

a.      CERTIFIED  PERSONNEL— PROBATIONARY .  .  You  should^ecome  familiar 
with  the  statutes  in  your  state  governing  the  reemployment  of  pro- 
bationary certificated  personnel.    These  vary  in  some  states  for 
different  types  of  school  districts^   As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
section,  ^the  probationary  period  in  Minnesc>ta  is  a  standard  of  three 
years-  for  school  systems  in  cities  of  the  first  class.    This  is  not 
true  of  tfther  school  districts  where  the  f4xbt~T*robationary  period 
is  for  two  years,  and  one  year  for  subsequent  probationary  periods 
for  certificated  personnel  moving  from  district  to  districts  outside 
cities  of  the  first  class. 

This  short  prbbationary  period  poses  a  real  problem  for  the 
administrator  who  mjjst  evaluate  these  personnel  for,  among  other 
reasons,  retention  or  release.    Added  to  the  burden  is  the  constraint 
that  if  the  certificated  employee  id  riot  legally  notified  of  release 
prior  to  Apr£?*l,  that  person  is  automatically  reemployed  for  the 
fc^jloW.ing  year.       *  ,  % 

Appraisal  forms  generally  fall  into  three  classes:    a  checklist; 
a  narrative;  or  a^ combination  of  both.    No  one,  to  the  authors* 
knowledge,  has  devised  a  completely  satisfactory  evaluation  instrument 
In  Minneapolis,  they  have  revised  forms  frequently  and,  atfpfce  time  or 
another,  have  used  all  three.    The  present  form  used  for  administra- 
tors is  ^  narrative  form  which  requires  a  statement  by  the  evaluator 
and  room  for  response  by  staff  member  being  evaluated.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  evaluation  form  for  "probationary  teachers,  is  a  combination 
of  both  narrative  and  checklist  forms. 

V 

Whatever  the  form  used,  certain  specific  objectives  should  be 
kfept  in  mitfd  whpn  designing  your  appraisal  procedure. 

*  •    For  what  purposes  will  the  appraisal  system  be  designed?  - 
^  •    If  the  performance  of  every  individual  in  the' school 
system  is  to  be  appraised,  how  can  the  appraisal  system  be 
adapted  to  varying  types  of  peopl$,  positions,  and  purposes? 

•  What  methodology  will  her  used  to  appraise  personnel? 

•  Who  will  do  the  appraising?  ^  , 

•  How  frequently  will  appraisal-  b$  made?  m 
«  •    Who  will  train  the  appraises? 

4%\  What  will  be  done  to  ensure*  the  validity  of  the 
appraisal  process?    •     *  ,  '  >     e*  ^; 

.  /  •' '  •  ^ ,  . 


•  •    How\will  the  results  of  appraisal  be  used?  # 
•    What  type  of  record  system  is  needed  to  document  informa- 
tion relating  Oa^Sndividual'  performance  appraisal? 
/       •    How  will  the  appraisal  process  be  linked  to  other 
personnel  processes?  (Castetter,*  1971,  p.  23) 

Each  form  should  be  designed  to. provide ^j^c^fpr  ai  response  by 
the,persQn  appraised  together  with  any  recommendations  forthcoming, 
the  result  of  the  evaluation 

If  it  is  the  narrative^ form  that  you  plan  to  use  or  are  presently 
using,  some  guidelines  should  accompany  the  'form  to  aid  the  evaluator 
and  person  evaluated  as  ts>:    the  purpose;  what  areas,  of  concern  are 
to  be  judged;  and  in^^it  form  the  sta^ment  should  be  yorded  to  be 
most  useful.    The  advantage  of  this  form  is  that  the  evaluator  i/3  not 
restricted  to  items  listed,  as  is  thfe  case,  with  the  checklist.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  problem  \i±th  the  najrirative  form  is  that,  tbo  frequently, 
the  evaluator  writes  some  iniiWuous,  general  statements  that  have>" 
little  to  do  with  judging  performance.    A  checklist  does  deal  with 
specifics,  but  as  implied,  it  may  bte  too  confining.     It  follows,  then, 
that  combination  of  both  may  be  most  useful  to  the  evaluator  and  staff 
member  beine  evaluated.  *  The .suggested  tppics  on  the  checklist  will 
cover:  \ 


•  Relationship  te  Others  including  students,  staff,  parents  A 
and  public*  % 

•  Knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

•  Personal  qualities  including  lense  of  humor,  initiative, 
enthusiasm,  poise,  judgment,  attitudes. 

•  Delivery — voice,  diction,  ability  to  communicate, 

•  Learning  activities — planning,  motivation,  continuity,  use 

of  supportive  materials, ,  physical  environment,  learning  outcomes,  * 

•  .  Sensitivity — human  relations.  * 

* 

If  your  district  sets  a  minimum  number  of  observations  and  con- 
ferences with  probationary  teachers,  space  on  the  form  to  record  these 
will  provide  documentation  for  l$ter  review. 

•  When  the  form  is  completed,  and  reviewed,  sufficient  copies  should 
be  made,  so  that  "the  evaluator,  t£ie  person  evaluated  anfl  tfrose  sub- 
sequently required  to  review  and  *nake  recommendations  will  all  have 
copies.  *  Spaces  should  be^  provided  for  signatures  of  all  concefned>     *  m 
so  that  no  misundierstanding  may  arise  at  some  lpter  date  as  to  who  was 
involved  in  the  evaluation*    On  occasion,  the  person  appraised  .is 
unhappy  with  the  evaluation  and  is  reluctant  to  sign  it.    He  may 
assume  that  signing  it  connotes  agreement.     It  should  be  clearly*  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  signature  implies  only  that  the  document  was, 
reviewed  by  all  the  signatories. 

*  f  * 

/Evaluation  can  take  one  or  more  of  several  forms:    self  evaluation; 
evaluation  by  peers;  evaluation  by  superordinates;  evaluation  b^y  outside 
experts;  evaluation  by  students;  and/or  evaluation  by  parents  and 
community.  *  ' 
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(1)  Self  evaluation.    A  self  evaluation  should  be  built  into  any 
evaluative  process.    Skit  evaluation  is  usually  the  result  of  ^ 
mutual  understanding  as'  to  what  constitutes  a  fair  evaluation," 
and  it  is  frequently  the  outcome  of  the  person  being  appraised 
also  making  his  own  self  appraisal.    Tfr  this  endr  it  is  the 
policy  of  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  that  all  probationary  teachers 
be  provided  with  a  copy  Of  the  evaluation  form  at  the  beginning 
of  their  initial  contract  year.*  The  purpose  is  that  they  become 
aware  of  items  on  whiqh  evaluation  is  to  be  based. 


(2)  Evaluation  by  peers.    The  whole  concept  of  evaluation  by 
peers  has  considerable  merit,  because  qf  the  similarity  of 
background  and  experience  between  the  evaluator  and  the  persoif 

•  being  evaluated.     In  addition,  fellow  £jtaff  members  generally*'  * 
have  touch  closer  working  relationships,!  and  factors  mentioned 
under  areas  to  be  considered  in  evaluatkp/i  rauld'be  effectively 
judged  by  peers.     However there  is  a  pkojbletfTwhich  centers' 

, around  demising  a  system  whereby  such  evaluations  can  be 
implemented.    The  statement  quoted  earlier,  regarding  "the 
discomfort  with  which  many  individuals  In  a  democratic  society 
hav6  when  required  to  judge  -the  worth  and  relate  that  judg- 
ment to  another  individual,"  is  most  pertinent. 
/  '  *  '  1 

*  *  Another  facet  of  ^he  problem  is  tht 
tive^dts^t rained  relations  with  peers,  i 
than  positive.    Teacher  organizations  2tr\ 
of  the  evaluation  process  and  oppose  peel 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  tc 
component  of  peer  evaluation  should  be  rie 

is  possible  for  the  evaluation  to  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
positive,  nonthreatening  marine*  to,  bjotti  eyaluator  and  evaluatee 
without  necessarily  negotiating  its .components •  Administrators 
should  strive  to  generate"  more  cooperation,  in  the  implementation 
of  this  procedure.    Unfortunately,  evaluation. appears  to  be 
very  threatening  for  many.  ,  a* 


implication  of  riega- 
ev^luations  are^le$s 
generally  critical 
evaluation.     It  is 
be  evaluation,  the 

jotiated.  However,  it 


The  evaluation  off  probationary  teachers  in  the  secondary 
school,-  may  be  a  legitimate  function  of  th^  department  chair- 
men   who  are  generally  compensated  in  eithi 
for  this  added  Responsibility.    Any  succes 
of  them  in  evaluation  procedures  where  job 
issue  is  not  known.  .  1 


r  time  or  salary 
in  involving  most 
ecurity  is  the 


(3)  Evaluation -by  subordinates.'   Since  the  nupervising 
administrator  is  generally  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  whether  to  retain  or  release  th<t  fftobationary 
teacher,  the  task  of  evaluation  falls  on  that  persdn  or  some- 
one delegated  to  act  on  the  administrator's  behalf.     It  becomes 
a  sizeable  t^ask  when  there  are  several  teachers  to  be 
evaluated fl  since  this  implies  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
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time  find  effort.    Some  guidelines  and  timt,tatlfes  should  be 
worked  out,  so  that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  make  a. 
reasonable  and  defensible  .evaluation. 

Questions  arise  aswto  whether  visitations  should  be 
planned  or  ^spontaneous,  what  other  information  should  be  - 
utilized  in  the  process,  and  how  many  and  what  form  should 
conferences  take  in  connection  with  observations.  Possibly, 
certain  stiff  members  appear  to  have  more  problems  and  need 
more  attention.    On  the  other  hand,  can  too  many  visits  be 
construed  as  harassment?    How  can  one  be  Certain  in  the  short 
length  of  time  between  September  and  late  February  tihat  one 
had  made  the  right  decision,  assuming  the  decision  is  not  to 
reconmend  a  beginner  for  reemployment?    If  one  deciders  ta  1 
give  , the  teacher  another  yearns  trial,  what  kinde  of  remedi- 
ation should  be  implemented'  to  incVease  chance  for  success? 

These  ate  a  few  of  the  many  questions  facinfe  the  ,adminis- 
(  trator  prior~~tb  the  date  of  the-Ma-ach  board  meeting,  by  wh'ich 
a  decisloo  has  to  be  made.     In  Minnesota,  the  board  af< education 
must  act  on  thesg,  recommendations  in  M^rch  since  the  ^probationary 
teacher  must,  by  statute,  be  notified  by  April  al  dr  is  assumed 
to  be  reappointed.  % 

*> 

A  common  practice  is  to  make  both*  planned*  and  spontaneous 
visitations — the  latter  being  more  informal  and  shorter.  A 
teacher,  knowing  that  an  observation  will  take  place,  probably 
will  make  extensive  plans  to  create  a  positive  impression  even 
to  the  point  of  setting  up'the  students  for  the  impending  visit 
in  some  cases.     This  preparation  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
evaluation  should  be  a  ieamin^  tool  as  well  as  a  means  for 
deciding  on  reemployments. 

Conferehtes  regarding-  performance  can  be  threatening  to 
,  beginning  teachers.     For  this  reason,*  effoUL  should  be  made  to 
dispel  the  notion  that  the  purpdse  is  sole^|.to  discuss*  Inade- 
quacies.    If  a  reputation  of  a  threatening  to'ne  in  conferences 
.  is  held  of  the  administrator  by  staff,'  the  administrator  may 
*  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  always  me'eting  with  the  teacher 
.along  with  a  teacher  organization  representative,  at  each  . ,/ 
conference.    While  there  is  nothing  wrong-with  this,  -one  caq  well 
assume  that  such  a  meeting  will  probably  be  les^  productive 
than  if  it  were  not  the  case  < 

•   During  the  final  meeting,  in  preparation  for  filing  the 
report,  t^ime  should  be  set  aside  for  the  teacher  to  respond  in 
—yriting,  to  the  evaluation    The  completed  blank  should  be  given 
to  the  teacher  to  review  and  . return  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time,  with  any  comments  recorded  or  attached.. 
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Some  school  districts  do  pot  require  that  the  administrator  . 
file' a^probation#ry  report  on  all  teachers  before. the  April  1 
deadline.   -Reports  on  those  who  will  be  recommended  fpr  reemploy-  - 
ment  may  be  filed  later  on  ,in  the  spring,  possibly  to  insure 
-the  report  has  more  significance  ad  a  positive  evaluation  tool. 

\  -     As  indicated  earler,  you  should  be  quite  conversant*  about 
conditions  of  release  as  delineated  in  your  tenure  law?,  because 
failure  to  follow  these  statutes  may  result  in  your'  retention  of 
a  teacher  who  you  may  have,  otheiVise,  planned  to»  release. 

\  ■  ■  9  * 

(4)* Evaluation  by  outside  experts.     In  sbm$  districts, Supervisors 

consultants,  directors,  and  others  are  involved  in  the  evaluation 
procedure,  either  by  the  function  or  upon  invitation  o'f  the 
administrator  responsible,  far  the  ultimate  decision.    Whether  ' 
these  personnel  routinely  observe  or  are  invited  to  do  so,  it 
should  be  on, a  scheduled  basis,  with  the  awareness  of  both 
'  the  building  administrator  and  the  teacher. 

It  is  not  common  practice  to  use  students,  parents  and 
the  coidfcnity  as  evaluators  of  probationary  teachers  for 
purposes  of  reemployment.    They  may  be  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
teacher  as  a  means  of  determining  effectiveness,  or  for  reasons 
other  than  employment.    However,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
in  situations  where  the  community  school  concept  is  in  operation. 
While  it  m&y  be  admitted  that  this  resource  possibly  could  be 
e£fectively  utilized,  the  validity  of  evaluations*  njade  by 
nonprofessionals  needs  more  investigation  and  research. 

^   When  evaluating  classroom  teachers,  among  other  things, 
three  areas  of  concern  seem>to  assume  considerable  importance'? 
first  of  all,  relationship  to  students,  staff,  parents  and  the 
public;  second,  personal  qualities  and  how  they  effect  performance 
and  thirds  competendl.es  in  tjie  field  subject  matter . 

The  following  list  includes  characteristics  that  are 
generally  accepted  as  desired^in 'jan  effective  teacher,  and  may  ■  - 
be  incorporated  into  ttp  evaluation  process:  "        t  \ 

•  Impartiality—are  all  students  treated  alike  with1  respect 
to  abilities,  attitudes,  and  interests? 

•  •    Openness — is  the  teacher  able  to  iitstill  a  feeling  ^of 
^credibility  and  trust? 

•  Sensitivity — are  positive  human  relations  in  evidence?  * 

•  Supportiven^ss — do  staff  members  foster  self-confidence 
"in  students  and  promote  a  positive  image  of  the#buildlng? 

»    Approachability^-are  others  anxious  to  seek  out' the  - 
counsel  with  person*  in  question? 

•  Acceptance — how  well  is  the  employee  accepted  and  how  well 
does  the  employee  accept  others?  * 
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•  Friendliness-rdo  others\se$k  out  this  parson  and  feel 
comfortable  around  him/her? 

•  .Control— is  considerable  self  discipline  in  evidence  when 
dealing  with  others?  ^ 

•  *  Confidence — is  a  positive  feeding  that  this  person  is 
competent  radiated?         t  ______ 

•#  Articulateness — are  explanations  concise  and  easily  under- 
stood? i  | 

•  Tolerance— 'is  there  an  indication  that  there  is  acceptance % 
Of  'another  point  of" view? 

•  Re 8 pec t — is  there  appreciation  of  a  different  orientation 
than  one's  own?\ 

•  Cooperation — is  a  willingness  to  work  with  others  in  all 
categories  noticeabJr^? 

*  •  Concern — is'  ffiiere  genuine  empathy  ip  evidence? 
.    •  .Attitude—is  there  a'  desirability^o  learn  from  others  a  . 
positive  feeling  abo.ut?  s  \ 

'  •    Judgment — are  decisions  carefully  thought  out? 

•  Self-Reliance — is  the  peijson  a  self-starter  and  able  to*  . 
perform  with  a  minimum  of  outap.de  support? 

•  Poise — how  do  adverse  sit/uations  affect  performance?  . 

•  Initiative — is  there  evidence  of  experiment,  creatiyity 
and  performing  beyond_the  acceptance  level? 

You  certainly  ckn  a£d  to  this  liat  and  will  want  to  do  so, 
in  developing  a  new  e^/aliiatin  form  or  revising  your  present  one 
if  such  is  needed.    A*\godi  techrvique    in  approaching  this  w 
project    is  to  solicit  ^ft^ut  ^from  staff  at  all  leyels.    The  end 
product  is  then  much  morfe  "acceptable  to  those  being  evaluated* 
In  addition  to  characteristics  mentioned,  the  evaluator  needs 
to  lqok  at  such  things .as  appearance,  sense  of  humor,  voice  and 
diction,  mannerisms,  distractions,  classroom  approach  and  other 
personal  factors  that  are  pertinent.  •  * 

The  third  area,  that  of  eompetence  in  the  subject,  calls 
for  an  evaluation  based  on  some  knowledge  of  the  subject*  This 
may  pose  a  problem  for  the  administrator  not,  versed  in  that 
particular  are*  of  expertise.    However,  there  are  certain  areas 
that  can  be  judged  and  these  Include : 

•  planning  activities; 

•  physical  environment  of  ,  the  classroom; 

•  organization  of  materials; 

•  use  o£  varied  tedhniques  and  methods; 

•  involvement  of  students  in  the  learning  process; 
•*<  apparent  continuity  in  the  educational  grograin; 

•  use  of  instructional  aids  including  audiovisual  equipment 
and  other  resources;  and  ' 

•  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson  in  meeting  goals  and 
outcomes. 
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.   It  must  be  assumed  that  the  teacher  when  hired  is  competent 
,  in  the  subject  matter  content,  based  on  training  and  .certification* 
If  there  are  misgivings  on  this  point  and  the  supervisor  feels 
*the  need  far  an  outside  person  to  assist  in  making  judgment,  this 
would  be *the  proper  time  to  seek  that— assistance. 

.There  are  mafty  evaluation  forms  i$  use  for  the  purpose  of  - 
evaluating  teachers  for  reemployment.    When  you  are^ able  to  comeV 
up' with  one  that  effectively  serves  y6ur  situatiort,  the  next  tt^ng 
to  consider  is  the  techniques  in  using  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  taking  ambitious  notes  or  actually  * 
filling  out  a  form  while  making  a  visitation  ia.  generally  quite 

*  threatening  tp  the  teacher.    Any  effort  on  your  part  to  inter- 
vene or  confront  the  teacher  during  a  demonstration  or  lesson 
is  a  .poor 'technique  also.     Such  matters-are  better  discussed 
at  the  immediate  follow-up  conference.    On  the  other  hand, 
efforts  by  the  teacher  to  d^aw  you  Iftito  the  activity  being 
observed  have  many  drawbacks,  since  you  are  there  to  observe 
and*  evaluate1.    Timing  is  important ,  and  the  length  of  time 
spent  should  be  determined  by  the  activity.    Perhaps  a  prior 

*  discussion  with  the  teacher  as  to  proper  time  limit  'would  *>e 
a  good  idea.    You  may  wAit  the  teacher  to  select*  the  tiife  for 
your  formal, observation  visit.    Undoubtedly*  the  teacher  i*ill* 
choose  the^time  Jj^which  -the  outcomes  will  h^ve  the  best  chance 
of  being  quite  positive.    There  is,  certainly,  nothing  wrong 
in  that;  and,  you  will,  most  likely  hear  about  the  less  success- 
ful teacher  by  way  of  some  other  source  of  information.  After 
the  observation,  you  may  want  to  sit  down  with  the  teacher  and 
toother  fill  out  the  evAuation  form.    The  end  product  then 
should  be  mufch  more  satisfactory  to  both  partj.es.' 


b.      TENURE " TEACHERS .    We  have  stressed  ev&luation-as  a  tool  for 
improvement  but  not  one  to  be  used  for  determining  competencies  in 
the  employment  procedures*     If  it  is  to  serve  that  purpose,  then  it 
follows  that  all'etaff  should  be  periodically  evaluated.  Generally, 
tenure  teachers  have  resisted  any  efforts  to  establish  such  an 
evaluation  procedure.    Probably,  %he  suspicion  is  that  the  device 
poses  a  challenge  to  their  job*  security.     In  spitarof  this,  many, 
school > districts  do  systematically  evaluate  all  stiff  and  with  useful 
results.    A  case  in  point  is  with  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
system.    You  will  jrecall  an  earlier  reference  to  teachers  being  able 
to  evaluate  administrators.    On  the  same  page  is  the  following  state- 
ment; „  '  \ 
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To  promote  a  higher  level  of  effectiveness  of  each  teacher' s  , 
performahce,  principals  will  submit  every  other  year  one  or 
wore  of  the  following  to  the  appropriate  superintendent: 

A.  A  written  evaluation  regarding  teacher  effectiveness . 

B.  A  written  summary  of  a  principal-tpacher  conference 
regarding  the  teacher' s  effectiveness, 

C-    A  written  summary  of  an  observation  conducted  while 
the  teacher  was  working  with  students. 
One  copy  of  any  such  written,  evaluation  or  summary  will  b&~ 
filed  in  the  school  office,  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  teacher,  ^ 
one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  associate  superintendent/ 
and  one  copy  will  be  filed  in  the  teacher' s  personnel  file, 

A  t&acher  may  submit  a  response  to  a  written  evaluation  or 
summary  and  such  a  response  shall  be  attached  to .and  become  a  . 
part  of  the  teacher's  personnel  file* 

This  %s  presently  being  carried  out  with  a  minimum  amount  of  unhappi- 
nesS'On  part  of  teachers  involved. 

Having  skimmed  over  scores  of  these  evaluations  over  the  past 
two  years  as  a    function  of  personnel  department  review,  .little  that 
is  negative  was  found.    On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  observations 
certainly  have  made  the  teachers  feel  appreciated  and  pleased.  ^  . 

"Similarly,  many  contain  statements ^written  by  teachers         which  are 
very  supportive  of  their  building  or  administrators. 

People  want  a  hand  in  determining  the  direction  to  be 
*  taken  in  their  jobs  or  department.    They  cannot  be  led 
by  the  supervisor  who  makes  a  meaningless  habit  of 
asking  about  the  wife  and  kids  Qr  administering  a  pat 
orf  the  back  when  the  employee  knows  it  was  not  genuinely 
earned . 

People  are  basically  happier  when  their  work  provi-des 
£  .  them  with  stretch,  pull  and  challenge.    Most  employers, 

'  surprising  as  it  seems,  do  not  expect  enough  from  their 

people.    (Batten,  1969,  pp. 23-24) 

*  *■  r' 

So  what  better  way  is  there  to  document  this  than  by  a  written 
evaluation  which  becomes  A  permanent  part  of  their  file  and  Us  conducted 
on  scheduled  basis? 


c.      EVALUATING  CLASSIFIED  EMPLOYEES.     Since  noncertif icated  or 
classified  employees  generally  deal  with  more  tangible  "commodities," 
it  seems  reasonable  that  their  evaluation  process  should  be  more 
concrete  and  impersonal.     For  example,  you  may  say  that  either  a 
typist  is  efficient  and  accurate  or  sloppy  and  slow;  either  a  filing 
clerk  takes  time  to  file  materials  properly  or  does  not,  and  so  on. 
I  think  the  important  factor  missing  here  is  that  you  are  dealing 
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w^Lth  people,  and  ^ny  evaluation  you  carry  on  must  reflect  a 
tivity  to  factors  other  than  jus/  effectiveness  in  thfe  task 


sensx- 

:ivity  to  factors  other  than  jus£  ef rectiveness  xn  tne  cas*.  being  . 
evaluated.     Be  that  as  it  may,  evaluation  forms  for  positions  in  the 
classified  service  are  generally  of_  the  checklist  type.    There  is 
little  room  for  judging  human  values,  unless  there  is  space  for  comments 
somewhere  on  the  form. 


r 


Some  common  skills  on  which  these,  personnel  are  evaluated  are: 


quali-ty  of  work;  -  - 

quantity  of  work; 

job  knowledge;  0* 

persorial  contacts; 

telephone  manners ;  '  • 

ability  to -follow  through  on  assigned  tasks; 

dependability;  ' 

ability  to  get  along  with  others; 

interest  in  the  work;  ,  , 

appearance ; 

physical  health/attendance  patterns; 
ability  to  grasp  ideas^  / 
initiative; 

acceptance  of  responsibility;  and 
work  skills . 


Devising  a  form  to  rate  these  factors  is  quite  simple  and/  with 
an  added  space  for  comments,  the  evaluator  has  another  opportunity  to 
bolster  the  morale  of  employees  to  provide  any  beneficial  comments. 
•As  was  discussed  in  other  cases  of  evaluation,  having  a  review  with 
the  employee  and  making  the  permarrent  rating  during  that  session  have 
also  considerable  i^rit.  '  4 

Since  this  unit  is  concerned  with  evaluation,  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  suggest  that  you  have  periodic  meetings  with  all  your  staff 
to  get  ideas  and  suggestions  from  them;    This  will  help  revisions  and 
updating  needed  to*  make  your  department  more  effective.    Too  often, 
we  overlook  the  potential  and  creativity  in  certain  staff  members  and, 
thereby,  fail  .to  use  a  resource  that  is  readily  available. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  some  suggestions  that  will  come  forth  in 
these  meetings  which *are  made  by  employees- at  all  levels  of  responsibility. 
In  addition,  it  is  suggested  that,  for  such  a  meeting,  the  agenda  be, 
planned  t>y  them,  and  that  they  assume  the  duties  of  conducting  it.* 
Since  good  employee  relations  is  the  key  to' /effective  personnel  manage- 
ment, involving  total  staff  in  every  way  possible  can  only  enhance 
meeting  this  goal.  4  ^ 


Evaluation  procedures  are  also  used  for  documenting  situations 
may  lead  to  suspension  or  dismissal.    This,  obviously,  explains  why 


that 
it 
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has  such  a  bad  reputation!     Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  legitimate  use 
of  the  evaluation  process,  since  any  action  of  this  type  has  to  be 
defensible  and  a  thorough  appraisal  that  can  stand  up  in  court  is 
quite  necessary.    Again,  a  series  of  evaluations  in  the 'personnel  fil 
substantiating  the  change  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  is 
invaluable.    While  this  is  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  any  administrator f i 
job,  it  is  built  in  and  must  be  recognized. 


Cartoon  by  H.  Martin 


D.    Review  of  Material 

A  certain  ambitious  verbal  young  senator  was  sponsoring  a  bill, 
and  a  reporter  from  a  Washington  paper  was  assigned  to  write  an 
article  on  it.     He  drove  out  to  the  senator's  house  and  tapped  at 
the  door.    The  senator's  wife  answered,  and  the  reporter  began  to  ask 
her  questions  about  the  proposed  legislation.    She  started  to  answer, 
then  stopped  and  said,  f,Wait  a  minute.    You  should  be  talking  to  the 
senator.    He's  just  T.n  the  study.     I'll  go  get  him."    The  reporter 
responded,  "No  thanks,  I  don't  want  to  know  that  much!"  Hopefully, 
this  doesn't  apply  in  the  case  of  our  discussion  on  evaluation  Qr 
perhaps  you  want  to^know  more. 
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In  this  objective  several  important  points* were  discussed  with 
regard  to  evaluation:  • 

Ju 

•  Evaluation  is  a  necessary  component  of  any  ongoing  enterprise. 
,  •    Appraisal  is  a  positive  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  improving 

the  program.  * 

•  Written  evaluation  forms  vary  from  checklists  to  narrative  in 
make-up,  and  combinations  of  these  twor types  appear  to  be  the  most 
useful.  ,  r 

•  Staff,  at  all  level?,  should  be  evaluated  on  the  scheduled  basis 
and  should  be  involved  in  constructing  the  evaluation  form. 

•  Employees  should  also  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  themselves. 

•  Visitations  can  be  informal  or  formal.  ; 

•  Conferences  should  immediately  follow  visitations  to'  insure 
'continuity. 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

•  »  -j> 

1.  Evaluate  your  present  school  district,  or  one  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  on  basis  of  information  contained  in 
the  test  from  board' of  education  to  physical  facilities. 
Write  a  report  covering  this  evaluation  organizing  it  on 
the  general  lines  the  material  follows  in  the  text. 

2.  Construct  separate  evaluation  forms  to  be  used  in  your  k  * 
district  for  appraising  the  effectiveness  of 

_         *    a.  administrators 
*        r   b.  teachers 

c.     classified  personnel  '  % 

3.  Use  the  above  forms  and  evaluate  at  leas't  one  volunteer  in 
each  category  and  conduct  a  follow-up  conference,  at  which 
time  you  mutually  arrive  at  an  acceptable  rating. 

Submit  items  1,  2,  and  3  together  with  your  critique  of 
this  unit. 

4.  Describe  your'plan  and  rationale  for  development,  assessment, 
and  evaluation  of  a  teacher  in  the  field  of  special  education. 


REQUIRED  READINGS 

1.  Calhoun,  7.  Evaluation — the  stat^&TNthe  art,  Personnel  Newfe 
for  School  Systems  ,  March  Y%24\  pp.   31— A  ,  9-11.  * 


2.  Castefcter,  W.B.  Thg  personnel  function  in  educational 
administration  /  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Go,,  1971. 
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Goodfellov,  M.  A  good  employee  relations  checklist,  M&derrt 
Office  Procedures,  July  1973,  pp.  34,  J37-38.  \l-    \  - 

Kleber,  T.P.  the  six  hardest  areas  to  manage  by  objecti^. 
Personnel  Journal,  1972,,  50,  571-575.  -  \ 

LubJ>inge,  R»E.  Should  employee  evaluation  be  negotiable,  * 
MASBJ  Jou^ial,  pp.  7-8,  11-12.  # 

Administrator  Evaluation 

Teacher  Evaluation 
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REQUIRED  READING 


'  EVALUATION— THE  STATE 
OF  THE  ART* 


■  ■    \    m  f  ' 

«  fc  .  Evaluation  .begins  a£  a  point  where  "a  letter 


iteleyione  cal^ 
es  should.be 
to  tfte  offer  f 

of  a,  position,,    Evaluation  done  $t  this  point  ia  md%e  critical -ror  * 
afleast  a?  critical--as  /  fhe  evaluation  <jf  a  person  once  orit  the  \ob.v 


inquiring  abou£  Aploymeh*  is  received.  Thu^  reso 
alloc|ted  to- a  ln^rous^Veffl^tfyntent*  screening*  prl 


rloT  t 


s     1     When  peopler  knw  and  understand  their  job  expectations,  it  will, 
more  often  l§ad  to  mutual  satisfaction.    This  concfept  becomes  more 
.inherent  when  the  follav^pg  questions  are  answered:  ,  + 

•  evaluate?  '  *  * 

•  How  evaluate?  •  ^  ,  ^ 

With  the  .^bpve  questions  answered,  ^schooi^nana&ement  can  begin, to 
respond  to"  the  pressures  of  the  Seventies  i>y: 

•  Retaining  its  authority  to  manage  through  vigorous  and  . 
knowledgeable  action  at  ,thfe  bargaining  table  and  elsewhere; *and< 

•  implementing  modern  administrative  techniques  and  f^ir  .pay  •  **  € 
•  ^fejahs*  "using  maximum  input  from-' teachers  iji  a  cooperative  effort 

*to  get  a  "bigge*  bang  for  th%  buck*11. 


i 


r 


Calhoun,  T.  Evalu^|ioitT-the  state;  of  the  art,  Personnel  News 
School  Systems  pHarch  1974  ,  Rt>,  3-4*,  Vli.  (Summary)  ^ 
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REQUIRED  READING 


2 


APPRAISAL  OF  PERSONNEL* 


*  Throughoat  this  reading  there  occurred  an  exploration  of 
,    ways  by  which* the  appraisal  of  individual 'performance  in  a  school 
system  can  be  made  effective.    There  are  many  reasons  forjudging 
organization  personnel;  three  of  the  most  important  are/manpower 
planning,  compensation,  and  self-development.      '  \ 

-The, appraisal  process  suggested  in  this  reading  had  fhe 
following  features:  *  *  ^ 

•  Self-appraisal'  by  the  'aWaisee  to' Enable  him/her  to- judge 
the  extent  to  which  he/she  is.  luting 'performance  standards. 

•  Appraisal  of  individual  performance' by  the  superior  to 

.    determine  how  well  the  appraisee' is  meeting  standards.  ;. 

•  Review  of  results  <f  respective  appraisals'  by  superior  and 
subordinate  to  develop  individual -act ion  program, 

,   .   •  |*ss*ssment  by  both  patti-es  of  individual  development  in  terms 
f,  of  action  program.  *  „• 

.    t  •    Preparation  of  new  aqtion  program  by  both  parties  to  coyer  the 
next  period  of.  individual  development. 


The  suggested,  actions  for  appraising-  individual  perfonAnce 
should  enable1  every  individual  .in  the  system  to>  know*  what  he/she 
•   is  expected  to  do  and  to  understand  the  results  he/she  is  expected 
•  to  acnieve  in  performing  the  work  related  to  the  position,  inform 
each  staff  member  as  to  how  well  he/^he  is  performing  the  work  to 
which  he/she  is  assigned,  and  provide* personnel  opportunities  to 
■grow  in  directions  which  will  satisfy  individual  needs  and 
system  ^peotations.  / 


.Castetter,  W.  B.  -The  personnel  function, in  educational  administration. 


"  New  York:  The.MacMillah  Co.,  197-1.  (SummaryT 
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REQUIRED  READING 


A  GOOD  HTtPLOYSE  RELATIONS  CHECKLIST 


As  a  result  of  a  five  year  project  studying  employee 
relations,  it  was  learned  that,  any  employer  can. avoid  serious 
problems  if" management  can  recogniae  clear  patterns  of  successful 
employee  relations  techniques.     Research  indicated  that  the  key 
areas  requiring,  close*  management  attention  are  -the.  following^ 

number  of  shifts,  *  ,  /  . 

housekeeping,  „  f  «  *  * 

wage  rates,  „  - 

incentive  pay*      '  . 

overtime  practices,  * 
seniority,  -  *  ^ 

promotion  policy^      ,    -  . 

job  transfer,         ,     f  <        .        ^  & 

fringe  benefits,        v"    -      ,  «J 


discipline  and  grievance  procedures*  ^ 
money,  and  '  r  ?  * 

treatment.  _  &*. 


i 


Most  of  the  companies  tljat  experienced  outstanding  employee 
relations  were  found  to  have  some  ^ort  of^twp-v&y  communications 
system  coupled  with  supervisory  trAir&irig  and  outside- expert  guidance 
when  needed.  •  4 

It  was  found  that  not  manx  .managements  have  awakened  to  the 
changing  spirit  of  the  times,  that"  younger 'employees*  aret  far  more 
militant  than  ever  before,  and.ftha£  ethnic  %and  color  groups  are. 
vying  for  a  ££featep  voice.    A  'sensitivity  tc^sfcich  .voices  keeps 
an  even  keel,*  1  .  3 

*  4  . 


Goodfellow,  M.  A  good  employee  relations  checklist,  MoV 
Procedures,  JWtf  1973,  pp.  34*  ?7-38\,  (Summary >%  \  + 

~~ 1  :   «  *  t 
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REQUIRED  READING 


THE  SIX  HARDEST  AREAS  TO 
MANAGE  BY  OBJECTIVE* 


r  ■ 

1    Management  by  objectives  /MBO)  is  the  management  of  output 
instead  of  activity.    Activities  are  the  behaviors  of  people  $o  , 
produce  the  /goods  and  services  which  are  outputs , 

Under  H30  a  manager's  performance  of  activities  and  effective 
4ise  of  inputs  are  measured  against  the  results  achieved  in  three  areas; 

•    •    performance  of  regular  and  routine  duties;  N 

•  achieving  satisfactory  solutions  to  problems;  and 

•  completing  new  and  innovative  projects. 

j  \  ~7  '  - 

Althojugh  re&ults-centered  MBO  is  a  natural  for  managing 
productiori-oriented  line  departments,  it  is  difficult  to  implement  - 
an  MBO  system  in  the  folloying  areas:  ■  * 

-•;.;,].  *  -  • 

•  public*. relations*  /      \  % 

•  engineering  and  research, 

•  the  controller  function, 

•  education,  -  r 

•  .  nonprofit  volunteer  organiri^ons ,  and 
government  agencies . 


Thfe 
fits  all 


basic  one- two  "approach  to  managing  by  objectives  which 
areas  is  to  set  strategic  goals  first,  then  to  establish* 

\ 


operational  goals  * 


A'fieV  basic  rules  forthfe  sudcessful  use  of  MBO  are:x 


An 


 J*BO  approach  can  be  begun  at  any  level  of  management  i an 

organizfi£ion,  but  it  wo'rks  best  if  started  at  the  top. 

ThjL 


Kleber 


Personnel  Journal,  1972;  50,  571-575.  (Summary) 


T.  P. 


i*  hardest  areas -to  manage  by  objective, 
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, V         is  a  motivational  system  or  management.  > 

•  *  Management  of  output  is  stren&then'ecj  if  an  organization's 
systfems  of  rewards  and  performance  appraisal  are  objectives-oriented 

•  Patience.  *  .  .  V  " 


%    A  • 


i 


4 
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REQUIRED  READING 


Should  Employee  evaluation 
be  negotiable?* 


Before  answering  the  title  of  the  reading,  the  author  defines 
•  evaluation  aB-  "a  process  in  which  judgments  are  made  regarding  the 
employee  and  his  work."    It  is  a  continuing,  process  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  of  instruction  or  other  work  by  mandating 
the  evaluator  to  review  the  employee's  general  and  specific 
responsibilities,  examine  the  conditions  under.whlch  the  employee 
is  working,  determine  whether  the  employee  is  meeting  the  responsi- 
bilities and  to  what  degree,  and  decide  upon  changes  (if  anjj/)  that* 
should  be  made. 

•  * 

Once  the  definition  is  made  clear  and  the  reasons  to^ "why 
evaluate"  are  established,  the  author  answers  the  question  of  the 
title,    NO!.  "He  believes  that  the  process  of  evaluation  is  an 
administrative  responsibility  and  that  responsibility  must  not  be 
diluted1  via  the  master  agreement  •    Employee  groups  should  probacy 
be  given  the, opportunity*  for  input  in  detei^iinlng  the  design  fqP 
•evaluation  and  certainly  must  know  on  what  basis  they  are  being* 
jutiged,\but  the  superintendent  and  his/her  staff  must  retain  t 
flexibility  and  have  the  final  responsibility  and  authority  to 
design,  implemerfl^r  and  administer  the  evaluation  syfetenf  within 
the  district  6*  they  will  lose  management  controls  * 

Regardless 'pf  what  is  done  in  the  area  of  employee  evaluation 
within  school  systems,  there  are,  four  basic  goals  which  school  * 
^boards  must  use  to  undergrid  the  process:  * 


■5-1  * — ~~        T       •  v 

Lubbinge,  R.  E.    Should  employee  evaluation  be  negotiable,  MASB 
Jourhal,  pp.  7-7,  11-12 . (Summary) 
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•  They  must   preserve  ant?  st  nnp.thrn  llio  school  nyslfin  unci 
Lmprove  t  he  educalJonnPproprnm  foryhf  ldron. 

•  ,They  must  retain  administrative  control  of  the  school  sy^totn/ 

•  They  must  arrive  at  a  settlement  which  will  implement  the   

school  system's  overall  philosophy.  . 

•  They  must  establish  and  maintain  a  stable  and  business-like 
relationship  ttith  employed  organizations. 


V 


\ 


i 


■  j 

O  '     As.  v 
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REQUIRED  READING 


ADMINISTRATIVE  REPORT 
FOR  PERSONNEL  EVALUATION 


i 


Date 


Principal 


PART  I 


I.  LEADERSHIP  ' 

1.  ' Organises  school  program  well  

2.  Defines  Nrole  of  staff  members  well  

^     3.      Provides  . a  sound* defensible  instructional  program 

Insures  a  flear  understanding  by  staff  of  in- 
structional improvement  "  program  ........ 

5.  *  Insures  supt.'s  understanding  of  instructional 

program  •  .  • 

6.  Supervises  teachers  systematically  and  effectively 

7.  Maintains  high  staff  morale  •*  

8.  Provides  for  committee  activity  within  the  staff 

9.  Requisitions  are  consistent  with  educational 

program  .  \  

10.      Criticizes  faculty  members  with  the  objective  of 

improvement  

li»  '   Encourages  faculty*  members    •  •••'•«  

12.  Uses  correct  grammar  in  speaking  and  writing  .  • 
13*      Uses  good  composition  

14.  Has  empathy  for  students    .  .  ,  

15.  Has  wide  professional  knowledge    \  • 

*  # 

II.  EXECUTIVE  ABILITX 

1.  Can  isolate  components  of  a  problem   

2.  Can  solve  problems  efficiently  and  satisf actorily 

3.  Possesses  creativity    .  •   • 

4.  Serves  well  in  the  community    •  •••«.,••« 

5.  Publicizes  himself  and  his  school  well  

6.  Bas^s  his  position  on  facts  rather  than  opinion  • 

7.  Enjoys  a  good  image  with  school  board  members  •  • 

8.  Possesses  community  support  

9.  Is  professional  in  directing  criticism    .  •  7^.  • 

10.  Has  good  rapport  with  students   ;V  ,  .  •  -  

11.  Administers  polioy  fairly  and  cpnsistently    .  . 

12.  Possesses  ability  to  apply  professional  knowledge 
,13.  Maintains *good  dicipline    .  .  .  ..  .~. 

♦  If.      Sees  that  buildings  are  neat  and  clean 

15.  Submits  building  inspection  reports  to  supt,     .  . 

16.  i^ttfctfS00^  judgment  •  

17.  f  HfKtion  to^criticisa  reflects  maturity  and  pro-  — 

fessionalisR 

•  ■' 
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No  Basis  toft  Evaluation 

4) 
50 

0 

U 

1 
6 

f-4 

Average 

Above  Average 

oo 

5d 

■ :  - 

* 

\ 

1 

t 

\  ■ 

- 

til.    ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

N—  1.    Keeps  superintendent  well  Informed'  

2.  Develops  unity  of  administrative  policy-  ...... 

3.  Submits  reports  promptly,  neatly,  and  accurately  .  . 

4.  Carries  message  of  general  school  program  to  staff  . 

5.  Recommends  improvements  to'  superintendent  frequently 

6.  Encourages  other  administrators  frequently   

7.  Criticizes  other  administrators  with  the  objective 

of  improvement  

. 

IV.    PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

1.  Has  emotional  stability  and  control 

2.  Is  mentally  alert  •   •  •  • 

3.  Is  culturally  and  socially  adequate   

4.  Is.  neat  in  appearance  ^  ........ 

S  upe  r  in te  nde  nt  


PART  II 


PART  I  of  this  form  is  an  evaluative  instrument  to  be  completed  by  the  assistant 
superintendent 'for  instruction.  PART  II  requires  .response  by  the  principal.  The 
V  principal  should  prepare  a  TYPEWRITTEN  response  to  each  question  ^n  £art  II,  and 
\jj£*&t  it  in  the  folder  attached-,  to  the  assistant  superintendent  for  instruction 
by  March  1,  1970..  The  response  will  be  evaluated,  studied,  and  a  formal  written 
response  given  to  the  principal.  A  copjrof  the  assistant  superintendents  evalu- 
ation in  Part  I*  will  also  be  presented  to  the  principal.  This  response  should  be 
expected  by  March  30,  1970.  Although  not  mandatory,  it  is- re  commended  that  the 
principal  arrange  for  a  conference  with  the  assistant"  superintendent  or  superinten- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  evaluation.  Part  I  and  Part  II  will  become* 
a  part  of  the  principal  'js  personal  file. 

Using  separate  paper,  bound  in  'the  attached  folder,  present  your  response  to  the 
"folfowing  requests.  #The  design  and  approaches  left  to  the  taste  of  the  principal, 
but  the  response  should  be  typewritten. 

I.1  Describe  your  method  of  problem 'solving  which  you  believe  will  avoid  compromise 
of  principle  and  school-philosophy,  promote  growth,  and  yet  preserve  positive 
*    commitment  of  aH  persons  affected. 

2.  In  tabular  form,  list  programs  which  you  have  initiated  sin<>e  September,  1970. 
Identify  those  which  failed,  those  which  have  reached  operational  level*  those 
that  are  in. the  process  of  implementation. 

3.  Refer  to  the  superintendent's  memo  dated  November  20,  1976,  which  lists  the 
adopted  "District  Objectives.".    Describe  your  efforts  in  our  quest  to  achieve- 
these  objectives.    Rate  your  success  in  each  objective  which  applies  to  you 
and  explain*how  you  experienced  success  or  why  failure  occurred.  IfPlease 
present  specific,  tangible  evidence  of  your  success. 

4.  Present  evidence  of  your  leadership  in  developing  the  concept  of  individualized 
instruction. 

5.  Present  other  evidence  of  your  leadership  not  requested  in  this  part. 


ERLC 


6. 


In  narrative  or  outline  form,  describe  (within  reachable  budget  considerations} 
your  objectives  and  proposed  methods  of  approach  which  will  lead  to  improve*  , 
ment  of  instruction,  both  long-range  and  next  year  in  your  school.    Attach  your 
estimate  of  total  additional  cost  for  each  item  whXch  hat  a  demand  upon  the 
budget.    *    •  PM-V-36  , T         •  • 

•K23      «      ■     '    .  . 


VI 

PERFORMANCE  REVIEW  PROGRAM 
For 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PER30NK2L 


A  performance  review  detemlres  bow  well  en  administrative  person  ic  per* 
forming  in  his  assigned  area  of  responsibility  and  should  encourage  improved 
performance  and  personal  development* 

OBJECTIVES 

Regular  performance  reviews  fire  essential  if  the  following  basic  objectives 
are  to  be  achieved 


—  To  stimulate  end  encouiage  development  in  the  administrative 
positions  so  as  to  attain  the  highest  possible  level  of  edu- 
cational excellence  for  the  students  of  the  Moorhead  School 
District 

 To  hove  each  administrator  "map  out,r  a  self- improvement  pro- 
gram designed  to  achieve  improved  performance  in  one  or  more 
of  his  important  assigned  k.«w  "of  responeibill-y  -  with  a 
definite  time  schedule  iu  mind 


The  success  of  the  total  program  will  depend  upon  the  Administrator  recog- 
nising that  he  has  a  continuing,  responsibility  to  motivate  and  gui.de  those 
eesigned  to  him.    In  practice,  discurs<oi»  of  peitorron.ice  should  occur 

—  During  the  formal  jterforcfcnee  review  which,  in  rum,  will  * 
lay  the  foundation  for  --- 

-  Day-to-day  relationships  whi-sU  a  good  Supervisor 
develops  between  hldSeTf  and  each  associate 


The  performance  review  is  use>T*  evaluate  total  perlorraance  in  a  position 
for  a  specified  period  of  tim.    This  dlscu««lon  should  be  s^neduled  In 
advance, so  the  incumbent's  overall  performance  is  full/  considered. 
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.femf  identiaj  Evaluation  for 


Year 


School 


Degree 


ftatus 


II. 


IV. 


/ 


I,    Methods  and  Techniques  employed  .in  f teaching : 


u  c 
o  o 

4J 

05  Q 

L5B 


1 .  Assignments  and  presentations  made  with  clarity.... 

2.  Variety  and  balance  in  techniques  used  ....... 

3.  Jechniques  and  activities  purposeful  and  planned... 

4.  Provides  for  individual  differences  and  motivates 

interest  

5.  Conducts  effective  study  and/or  tractive  periods... 

6.  Knowledge  and  background  of  subject  matter  w... 

7.  Evidence  of  economy  in  use  of  supplies  

8.  Uses- effective  evaluation  techniques  •  

9.  Evidence  of  tact,  congeniality,  judgment,  modulated 


cot 

8 

!| 

II 
a; 


Oil 
00. 

I1 

i 


a 

os  « 
u 

I 

s 

o 

JO 

< 


voice  *  A 


10.0t,he*  (list) 


Classroom  management  .and  control 

1.  Effective  discipline  and  classroom management. .. . 

2.  Evidence  of  respect  for  teacher  and  rapport  **ith 

students  ............  ■ 


l.£are  and  management  of  the  roomfs  physical  appearance 

4Tcqpiplete  routine  matters  effectively.  t  •  •  •  •  *j 

5. Effectively  manages  the  pnusual  situation  - 

6. Other  (list)   ;  ;  :  


Professional  Competence' 

1.  Good  command  and  use  of  Ehglish  lan<*uape. .  . .  

2.  Professional  qualities  participation, loyalty .growth, 

ethics. .  

3.  Coop\rates  with  all  school  personnel  

4.  Accepts  sroup  decisions,  and  follows  sqjiool  policies. 
6. Other  (list)  .  .  r 


Personal  Qualiries:  *  - 

1  .Appropriately  dressed  for  teachin*  assignment  • 

2.  Well  groomed    n^ad  in  appeara!Uke,good  oosturefnoi§e, 

3.  J>otionally  stable  \  avoids  gossin  and  sarcasm  , 

A. Physical  health  shcs  evidence  of  vitality  and  ener: 
5. No  excessive  absfenteeism,  is  punctual  

6. Other  (list)  ^  J  '  ;  


4^ 


T 


Absenteeism: 

*  (a)  Questionable  * 

(b)  Only  vhea  necessary 

(c)  Very  seldom 


Recommendations  for  next  year' 
fte ^employ  -present  assignment 
Pe-er.p-loy  -change  assignment 

(a)  'to  another  building 

(b)  to  another  area  orfprade 

(c)  other 


'Cgnments  regarding  extracurricular  assignment  and  those  preformances  as  evidence 
beyond  the  line  of  duty  • 


Statp  your  reasons  for  recommendations  on  revers#  side. 
0    Signatare    Principal  .   

ERIC  Date  —  s  


PM 


vJ825 


_Supertntendent 


REQUIRED  READING 


I 

PRCirJlIURY  T:£ACUER  r sport 
(Return  by  end  of  first  quarter  each  year) 


Complete  and  file  in  Central  Office.  Required  for  all  probationary  teachers  and* 
any. others  the  principal  n6y  wish  to  include. 


I. 


(circle)    Tenure  •  1-2-3 


Teaqjier's  Name 

II ♦  '  Specific  items  discur.sed  in  conference  vith  teacher: 


School 


III.    Suggestions  -  conments  -  ^pwnnicndations : 


I  have  met  with  the  teacher  and  have  discussed  the  items  lifted  above. 


Date 


ERLC 


'  Signature  of  Principal 
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\ 
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GEKfiRAL  QUESTIONS        1  P^FSSStOMAL  ev&uatioh  ,fof:< 

1.  Have  you  aeen  the  candidate  teach ?  .   ___ 

2.  For  how  lon$  and  in  "hat  capacity  have  you  lawn  him?   ^    ,  3l  ■- 

Is  Wc 


3.  Is  fi^open- minded  and  receptive  to*  suggestions? 

4.  Could  he  rerain  in  Ms  present  position?  ___ 


5;    If  he  were  applying  to  you  for  *a^  similafr "position,  */ould  you  acce.ot^hiin? 


1  :  tl^ 


6.    To  your  knowledge,  has  he  ever  failed  of  re-election  because  of  not  „  makins  s 


pood"? 


7.    nas  the  candidate  any  physical f« moral,  nental  or  social  peculiarities  or 


habits  which  would  make  hitr  undesirable  as  a  teacher?    If  so,  kindly ( explain? 


 -r 


Date  of  Service  *  _  1_  :  

Tyne  of  Position  I'eld  .  ^  w- 

'  7—  1 

Would  you  employ?   '   .1*  no,- Ftate  reason 


If  former  employee,  indicate  cea3on  for  leaving 


GEI'EPAL  RB'ARKS  OR  EX'LA'.IATIOKS 


j  j 

—  ■  ■                     —                                         ~                  ~                                                   ^  7 

  "   .  -c~.  —±  ^  ■  

-  — —  T  ' 



1 

-If, 

Ginned 


Date  _____   Position 


©  .  •  v-40  ^  * 
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RFFFREMCES 


American  .i^sqciation.^f^  School  Personnel  Administrators.^  Standards 
for  ^school  personnel  4dginist ration^  1972..  -  " 

t'  *  .  , 

^Batten,  J,,d!  Tough-minded  management.    Washington,  D.Q. :  American 
Jb-  Manigfcment  Association,  1969. 

*     *    "         \  '  *  " 

Calhoiii^Tf^  ^aUtttiAn-^The  state  oLthe  art,  Personnel  fle*5  for  * 
■  Sctfool  Systetns^  Marc^  ^7f^M-  \k 
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•    HoughtQxiJSifflin  Co.,  1974;         >  / 

,    ■     v  '  •  -  *  \ , 

GoodfellowvM.  A  good  «^>*f^^^Mtfc^j^iat»  ^deg  Office 


&llow,*M.  A  good  employee-rations  clW|fciis 
Procedures,  .July  197^  34,  37-38.;    *  1 

r,T^Pj£The  six  hardest  areas  to  manage  by 


£3 


Kleber/T^PjThe  "six  hardest  area*  to  manage  by  objective,  Personnel 
Journal  *^972,, 50,  571r575.  '     .     .     *        -  ;  \ 

Lubbinge,  *.E,.  Should  eragloyee  ^valuation  be  negotiable ,  >*ASB 
fc  Journal,  "pi>:  '7-8,  11*-12.  \ 

*  McFarlajia,  D.-E.  Personnel  management:;  Theory  and  practice.    New  York: 
Th£  MacMillfeh  Co. ,  1968.  .         '  f_j%    \  '     1  -\  . 


^!kfteggii^|'L.C*  Personnel— ^h^a^rai  Approach  to  administration. 
V_    Homewood,  m. :  Riclfrd  J).  Irwin ,  Inc.  1972. 
Mf       *     -  •    t    *  '  i  . 

'    Minneap^li/Board  of-  Education.  .  Agreements,  policies    and  Administration 
regulations:'   Minneapolis  :s  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,.  1972  . 

Roethlisberget,  F  T  &  Dicksbn,*^  J.  Management  and  the  worker,.  /•  .  . 
*.     CambrldgefTtMst;:  Harvard  University  Press,  1939.  ■ 

St*ffenson,  J.P.  Staff 'personnel  administration .  Washington,  B.C.:  i 
.  U.^.  Department  of  Health,  EducaCtOTt,  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  1963. 
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.Woodring,  P.  New  directions. drf  teacher  education.    New  York; 
■«Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  1957. 
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EVALUATION 


9 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation- form  based  "on  thWexercise(s)  you  have  listed 
be2w  and  return  it  with  your  alignment  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
i#provided.  ^  !  *  ^  *y  %N 

OBJECTIVE  ^HLE*    .   .  :  

EXERCISE  WJMBER(S)   ^ — I  


TT 


taERCISI  PAGE  NyMBERCS) 


\      I,  *  COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
t  tffrh  each  statement* 


V 


1. -  *  The  course  material  is  well 

Organized  and,  developed  in  > 
coherent  sequence.  4 

2.  The  len^h  and  scope  of  the$ 
.  .         course  material  was  adequate. 

^jflfl  3.    The  course  material  clearly*  • 
WT         .  conveyed  abstract  concept* 
4H»d  theories. 

i  * 

7    4^Jasicallyf  the  course  material 


„  provided  jne  with  learning  4JM 
««:  .learning  tools  which  were  new 
vto  me.  •  1 

5.    The  stf^ot  writing  was  clear/ 
*  concise  and  interesting. 


6.  The  course  material  provided 
ate  with  acttv^ies  which  were 

.  practical  and  not  make  "work, 
activities. 

:     *     r  , 

7.  The  course  material  is      -     %  - 
closely  related  to  the  * 
objectives.'  s  .  > 


1 


1 
1 


v 


2 


2' 


5 
3 


.  4 


5- 
* 


8.    What  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  course  material? 


REQUIRED'  READINGS  .  , 

'■  •  *'      »       .       JL  »     '  •, 

1.    Which  reading 'in  the  lesson  did  you  fi^Wtst  helpful?  (Indicate 

by  author  and  ti'tl,e  ,or  by  number  ot~  feflpigj   \How  were  they  _ 
Helpful?    (A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or- "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)  - 


S 


%.    List  aay  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell  , 
jvhjr  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient):       %  ;   •  : 


Nothing  new: 
Inaccurkte: 


1 


/-y  Redundant:*. 
Bard  to  Read: 
Hard  to  Understand : 


J 


,3*    Put  a  checlc  in.  the- proper  space;.    I  would  'recommend^ 

 'A)  more,  olfr  other  recjui*ed  ridings, 

. «     B)  fewer  or  other ^required  readings 
,t  f       4  c)  no  change  in  the  required'  readings. 


4#    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  tt&t(s)7 

,  A)  Yea 

 B).No 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any? 

» 

-'  fv. 


v 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement,  " 


1*  The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  time  requiredyto 
complete  the  written>iss>^nmen^ 

.  was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really  - 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  .  » 
•how  what  I  had  learned. 

*  m 

4«  The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity  t  ix'^vas  * 
something  I  presently  do. 


■///////  * 
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4 
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i 

3 

4 

* 

1 

5*    What  would  yoy  do  to'  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson?  • 


6.    Were  other  materials  required t  in  additibn  to*those  provided,  for 
* completion  of  the  exejcises?    If  yes,  please  list  them.  * 
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PREFACE 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPt^NT  is  one  of  thethree  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Adtorn'istrafcgjr  Training  Program.    The  training  va$'  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,,  and  this  IS*  the  first  application 
of  t)ie  competency-based  education  mbdel.     It  is  designed  sq  that        .  # 
revisions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  a^d  the  instructional 
needs^of  the  participant*.'    The*  student,  course  author  a^d  pi?e/post 
test  assessments  will  Contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  material.  t  - 

The  competency  areas  for  the  prqgfam  development;  course  were 

empirically-deri^ed  from'the  job  of  the  special  education  administrator. 

Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific  position,  ' 

the 'following  areas  Were,  Seternfined  .essential  for  your  performance  on 
the  jdb:            ~  *      .  *     ,  ~ 

f  Speciai  Education  Philosophy 

Organizing  for  Manning  and  Administration ^  ,  , 
Decision  System  for  Referral  and  Placement  .  ^ 

1  Assessment  oi*  Program  NeSds 
1   Program^-  Dcsigfi  ^  #  * 

*       J/npiementation  of  Programs  / 

Evaluation  of  Program  Data  ^  .  y 

Each  of  the  above  hasteen  independently  designed  so  that  the 
program  development  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.  In 
addition*,  the  competency  areas  contain 'the  necessary < materials  for 
instruction—including  course  author  material >  wt^tten  questions, 

evaluation,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings.  > 

•  -  « 

4 

Any  questions  yjpu  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with  the 
instructional  material' should  be  discussed  with  the  field  consultant* 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provfde  input  for  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your  needs  as  a#special  educati^ti — 
administrator.  1  » 
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SPECIAL   EDUCATION  PHILOSOPHY 


A.  Introduction  — 

The  purpose  of  this  objective **is  to  define  in  writing  and  to 
establish  as  policy  elements  of  a  total  special  education  philosphy. 

*i 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  goal,  this  competency  area  ^ 
will  accomplish  the  following: 

•  To  review  and  analyze , existing  state  and  federal  laws  and 
regulations,  current  literature  in  the  field,  other  program  state- 
ments of  philosophy  and  policies,  and  -other  sources -to  collect  infor- 
mation related  to  development  of  special  education  philosophy  and 
policy.  ■  ^  . 

•  '  To  define  in  writing  a  philosophy  of  special  education  a*  a 
basis  for  developing  policy  and  as  a  reference  for  guiding  program 
•developments  .  : 

•  To  share,  as  a  nteans  of  seeking  legitimation  and  input,  this 
written  philosophy  of  special  education  with  others  in  the  Internal 
special  education  leadership  structure,  in  the  superordinate, adminis- 
trative structure,  and  with  the  board  of  education. 

•  To  revise  as  appropriate  the  writffen  philosophy  based  on  the 
input  received  from  other's.  - 

•  To  translate  this  revised  philosophy  into  a  series  of  policy 
statements  for  adoption  as  special  education  and  district  policy, 

and  have  these  policy  statements  adopted  by  the  board<s*)  of  education. 

•    Also  included  in  tjAs* competency  area  to  aid  in  the  further 
understanding  of  this  objective  is  a  written  assignment,  required 
'  readings  and  recommended  readings. 

B.  *  Philosophy  of  Education  of  the  FIandicapped 

The  fallowing  ought  to  be  considered  major  tenet  in  a  philosophy, 
related  to  education  of  the  handicapped. 
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1.    THE  RIGHT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  TO~:AN  EDUCATION 


^     .^411  persons  have  an  equal  right  to  a  free  public  education.  . 
FARC  v.  The  Commonwealth  of  -Pennsylvania,  Mills  v.  The  Board  of  C 
Education,  District  of' Columbia,  and  other  class  action  litigation 
has  firmly  established  thi§.  right  for  handicapped  children  wherever 
the  state  constitution  and/or  state  legislation  provides  it  for  any 
child.  ^  *  . 

Many  states  at  the  legislative  and  state  dd^artment  levels  ' 
have,  in  actual  practice,  af firmed  xhis  philosophy.    However,  many 
do  not  cl^ftrly  state  this  right.  , 

At  the  local  district  level,  response  to  this  requirement  of 
class  action  litigation  and  federal  statute  generally  ranges  from 
aggressive  implementation  in  some  district^  to  outright  negative 
attitudes  in  others. 

This  ingredient  of  basic  philosophy  related  to  education  of 
the  handicapped' has  been  affirmed  in  court  decisions  and  in  £tatua- 
tory  law  but  has  yet  to  be  uniformly  stated  as  a  belief  by  many  in 
policy  roles,  and  there  are  still  many  handicapped  children  who  are 
not  receiving  an  education/  ,  * 


2.     RIGHT  Ttf-AN  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  - 

\  * 
All  handicapped  children  have  a  .right. to  an  education  in  the 
least  restrictive  environment  possible:    For  many  decades  in  Minnesota 
and  elsewhere,  the  primary  opxtion  for  providing  special  education 
'service  has  been  the  segregated  special  class.    For  many  years,  this 
service  option  c^e  to  be  used  as  a  virtual  dumping  ground  for  many 
children  who  did  not  need  to-be  labeled  and  isolated  from  the  peer 
group.  ^  ^ 

*     -  •  ■* 

The  right  of  handicapped  children  to  'an  education  in  the  least  . 
restrictive  alternative  is  grounded  in  "The  Doctrine  of  the  yfeast 
Restrictive  Alternative."  /  t  f 

This  doctrine,  typically -applied  by  the  courts  in  noneducation- 
related  civil  c&ses,  h&s  recently  been  applied  and,, upheld  as' a 
-defense  against  arbitrary  and  capricious  placement » and  treatment 
practices.    The  doctrine  is  particularly  germane  to  the  development 
of  renewed  referral  systems  and  practices.    Districts  must  establish 
procedures  .to  insure  that  when  a  student  is  placed  t)t  a  ^treatment 
applied,  that  placement  or  treatment  is  the  least  restrictive  necessary 

*  *  •  • 

» 

R.A.  Johnson  (1975),  in  discussing'the  doctrine  as  applied  to 


education,  writes: 


4=r 
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In^ssence*  this  doctrine  provides  that,  when  govern- 
ment pursues  a  legitimate  goal  that  may  involve  the  restrict- 
ing of  fundamental  liberty,  it  must  do  so  using  the  least  • 
restrictive  alternative  available.    Applied  to  education, 
courts  have  ruled  in  principle  that  special  education 
systems"  or  practices  are.  inappropriate  if  they  remove 
children  from  their  expanded  peer  group  without /benefit 
of  constitutional  safeguards.    Placement  in  special 
environments  for  educational  purposes  can,  without  appro- 
priate safeguards,  become  a  restriction  of  fundamental 
liberties.  .  v  / 


It  is  required,  then,  that  substantive  eqforts'be 
made  b>f  educators  to  maintain/handicapped  children  with 
their  peers  in  a  regtilar  eduG^ion^vifet^ing,  and  that  the 
state  (as  represented  by  individual  school  districts)  bear 
'    ,>the  .burden  of  proof  when  making  placements  <p!  when*  apply- 
ing treatments  wh<.ch  involve  partial  or  complete  removal 
of  handicapped  children  from  their  normal  pefers... 

■    *    *  *  I  / 

This  doctrine  represents,  for  handicapped  children,  ? 

%he  right  to  be  educated  in  the  regular  class,  however  . 

defined,,  unless  clear  evidence  is  available/  th^tr  partial 

or  complete  removal  is  necessary.*  Factors  (idiosyncratic 

to  school(  districts  (such  as  organizational  arrangements, 

technological  differences  in  delivery  systems,  agency 

jurisdictional  ^problems ,  and/or  lack  of  adequate  lo.cal," 

state,  or  federal  financial  support)  may  ijot'be -considered 

as  reasons  for  abrogating  the  right  of  an j individual 

child  to  the  least  restrictive  alternative  necessary  to 

meet  his/her  unique  educational  needs*  '/ 

The  doctrine  of  least  restrictive  alternatives  has 
been  a  primary  reference  in  court  decisions  involving  the 
right  of  handicapped  children  to  both  treatment  and  educa- 
tion.   .Among  these  cases  are  Mills  v.  Bcfard  of  Education, 
PARCNs^Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Wyatt  ~v.  Stickney. . . 

The  right*  to  be  educated  in  a  normal  peer  group,  and  in  the 
ltfast  restrictive  setting,  then,  should  be  an  integral-  "part  of  any 
special  education  philosophy. 


3.     INDIVIDUALIZED  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

.  Education  for  handickpped  children  should  be  individualized 
education.    The  original  purpose  ofc^fecial  education  was.  cmtensibly 
to  provide  a  more  individualized4  program  for  students  who .were  not 
learning  and/or  adjusting  well,  or  who  were  in  some  other  way  handi- 
capped.    In  large  part,  this  "individualization1!' did*  not  occur .  ^ 
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What  occurred  in  many  Instances  was  characterized  by  reduction  of 
,the  numbers  of  ^tudents  per  instructional  unit,,  assignment  of  a 
teacher  who  had  additional  credits  in  some  aspect  of  special  educa- 
tion, and  application  of  a  milder  'less  rigorous  curriculum.  Special 
v education  was  inUeed  not  a  resource  where  a  student  could  receive 
an  individual iz^i  education,  but  was  typically  education  witlr  less 
tigor  and  in  a  smaller  "herd."    Obviously,  there  were  exceptions, 
but  the  lack  of  individualization  was  the  .general  response. 

Fortunately,  these  practices  are  changing,  and  school  systems 
are  designing  and  implementing  individualized  learning  plan  systems* 
In  these  systems,  a6  individual  program  plan  for  each  student  is 
systematically  developed,  applied  and  evaluated*    As  one ''example, 
Johnson  (1975)  in. an  article  entitled  "Models  for  Alternative 
Programming:    A  Perspective"  discusses  a  basic  cycle  of  decisions  . 
that  need  to  be  made  to  insure  individualized  instruction. 

Several  decision  classes  aje  Important,  including* 
decisions  related  to  assessment  (what  instruments,  tech-* 
*  niques,  and/or  procedures  are  necessary  to  determine  fitttry 
f  status  or  baseline);  decisions  related  to  acceptance  (if 
assessment  is  conducted  to  determine  eligibility  for  some  * 
predefined  program  or  service,  is  this  particular  learner 
eligible  aji3  is  he/she  accepted  or  rejected  for  service), 
decisions  related  to  treatmept  of  choice  (what  int  erven-  .5 
tions  should  be  applied  to9modify  the  learner's  .behavior 
f  v  or  performance  will  be  assessed) ;  and  decisions  related 
to  modifying  or  terminating  intervention.    In  defining  , 
a  client-related  decision^syrftem,  these  decision  classes 
should  not  necessarily  be  thought  of  as  discrete,"  but  as 
elements  of  a  total  decision  system  which  is  Simply  a  cycle 
composed  of  assessment  of  the  learner,  selection  and  applica- 
tion of  intervention,  outcome  evaluation,  reassessment,  and 

reprogramming  or  ejgj&lng.  (pr  160)  m 

«  -  ,  *• 

•Any  individualized  instructional  ^process,  will  require  special 
.  human  and  organizational  effort,  and,  thus,  must  have  firm  priority 
as  a  part  of  an  expressed  special  education  philosophy?    In  addition 
a  comprehensive  individualized  system  ^11  be  necessary  for  compli- 
ance with  Public  Law  94-142. 

4.    PARENTAL  AND  STUDENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS  , 


Parents  and  students^  have  the  right  to  be  involved  in  all. 
aspects  of  the  educational*  process  and  can  make  substantive  contri- 
butions through  their  involvement.    The  first  part  of  this  tenet 
has  in  major  part  been  supported  by  the  recent  spate  of  Class 
action  litigation  and,  subsequently,  by  ptatute^in  many  states  and 
by  congressional  action.  0 
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Parents/ students*  clearly x have;  the  fight  to  constitutional  d^e  , 
process  i^  any  mart  per  related  4to  an  anticipated  change  in  placement,  9 
including  the'  assessment,  p\anhing,  programing,1  and  evaluation 

'processes..  Meaningful  involvement,  of  parents  gnd  students,  in  tee- 
total process  is  not,  'however,  intended  to. mean;  in  aost  cja&es,' 
application  of*"  due 'process  procedures.'  Formal  heariijtt  and  all  of 

*the  steps#  rel^teljl  to  procedural  due  process  should  beWtilized  only 
wherfe  substantive  disagreement  between  parent  and  schook  exists, 
^garding  a  placement  matter,  and 'where  the  school  intends  to 
proceed* in  spite  of.  parental*objection.  f^Most  placement  matters 
can  be  resolved  though  cowfton  s^ise,  apd  open  parent  involvement  ^ 
.procedures.  *  >  *  *  * 

'In  order  for  *he  full  impact  of  the  Tights  of  parents  to  be 
realized,  however,  educator^  will  have  to  believe  that  parents  can 

>be  substantively  helpful,  and  that,  parent  involvement,  which  goes^ 
beyond  the  format  of  •the  typical  parent-teacher  conference  can 
facilitate  the  planning  and  conduct  of  kn  individualized  program* 

^plan.    Parent  involvejnent%then,  should  be"  a  major  tenet  of  any 
special  education  philosophy.  -  *  « 

J5.     AVOIDANCE  OF  "LABELS"  -       ~ .  .      .  _Jr,'-      .  , 

>  ,  W- 

~    The  use  of  categorical  lablfes  and  Classification  practices  should 
be  Avoided.   -Past  practice  in  education  o„f  the  handicapped  has  b£en 
characterized  by  frequent  use  of  laoSy^  rsuch  as  mentally  retarded, 
(e^tion^lly- disturbed,  etc.    Many  st^£s  usje  terms  such  3s  educate 
mentally-  repard^,  trainable, mentally  retarded,  learning  disabilities, 
and  emotional  disturbance*. %  ^  ^-^»^*>*>w>^^v^>^>>v^-*^^>^C*«r^»v^«t>,,» 

A,r#cent  trendy  iji  recognition  of^ the  potentially  harmful  effect 
of  such  lab'els«*)n  self-concept,  and"  on*  expectations  of  other^such 
*  as  teachers,  peers,  parents,  and  employers,  is  Jjk  avoid  whefe  possi- 
ble the  use%>f  these  labels,  and  to  .deoategoriz^rograms,  R,A. 
Johnson  (1915)  cite&  several  others  who  have  addressed  this  problem  * 
and  trend  aftd  suggests-  that  'classification  and  la^elingN  practices— 
are  generally  dysfunctional:  jmy 

Reynold*  and  Balow  (1972ft  Deno  (1970),  Gallagher  I 
<  '        (1972),  Jones  (1972),  Lilly  (1970,  1971),  Johnson  and  Qfoss 
(1973L  and  others  have  all  discussed^he1  importance  of, 
.  •  describing  the  client  population,  whenever* possible,  in    -  * 
J  terms  which  relate  to  performance  (observable  behaviors) 
r^tjier  _than  to  -^categories  or  labels  such"  as  the  'Jpentally  ^ 
ire t ardeV^jarjfhe  "emotionally  distuB^e'd.1'    Common  prob-      #  v 
lems  obsftvtf  tfith  use,  of  categories,  or  clinical  labels 
have  incttid^  the^stigma  associated  with  the  label,-  the^         *  * 
influence  oJt,  the  l^lel.on  expectations  of  Significant     -  # 
others,  the* application,  of  labels  and  Clinical  categories  , 
f     without  constitutional  safeguards,  and  the  lack  otiaAe- 
#    wnce  df  J-abels  and*/or  categories  to^  the  actual  day^o-day  . 
teaG^6/learniri8  process.  -         '  ' 
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use  of.  clinical  categories  in  f utvire^^Aapts  to 
'  design  <M  communicate  model  urograms  or  pr^ptices^lhDuld  - 
Be  minimized  as  a  doun^errprcjductive  practice.  First, 
there  is  no  clear  agreement  on  criteria  for  determining ^ 
assignment  of  a  child  to  any  given  category  or  use  of  a 
p articular  label  for  a  child. *  Second,  any  group  oj 
.    children,  regardless  Qf  how  rijgorously  identified^ 
likely  to  contain  multiple  clinical  categories. . „Thi^ 
! ,        the  range  of  behaviors  or  performance  within  categories 
-of  children  is  so  great' that  the  clinical  categojy  as 
a  descriptor  actually  ^escribes  little  other  than  adminis- 
trative^ practiced    (p.  16?) 

*  Every  effort,  then,  should  be  made  by  legislators,  stafce  offi- 
cials, directors  of  special  education,  aijd  other  ldtal  school  district 
personnel  to  develop  legislation,*  policies,  procedures,  and  programs 
which  minimize  or  eliminate  the  need  to 'use  categorical  labels'.  This 
tenet  should  be  clearly  stated  when  related  fo  development  of  a 
philo^pphy  or  set  of  basic  benefits  regarding  education  of  the  handi-1 
capped.      ^  ^  '         '  .  ^  .  .  t 

%       *  ^ 

Z       Other  aspects  of  a* balt&  philosophy  which  are  important  *  are  the  need 
to  use  nondiscriminatory  testing  procedt^es  and  instruments,  tjie  need 
to  diminish  reliance  on  norm-ref ereifted- tests,  the  need  to  involve 
and  strengthen  regular  education,  the  need  to  affirm  the  importance 
of  interagency  cooperation,  the  need  to  adhere  to  procedural  safe- 
guards such  a£¥*t est ing+  in  the  chilfi  fs  jiative  language  and  respecting  * 
confidentiality  *>f  records.  -  .  . 


C,    Revib^of  Material 


1' 


This  objective  Vas  to  define  tfnd  establish  elements  of  a  total 

9  '  •  '         *      *  f 

special  education  philosophy.    In  order  to  accomplish*  this,  state 
and  federal  laws  and  regulations  and  other  sources  of  policies  and 
philosophy  were  presented.  ^   ,  -?  ♦ 

<#  *  '*  *  i  • 

The  fdllotoing  materia  will  aid  in  the  further  ,'uncterst^nding 

of  this  competency  area:    written  assignment.,  fequired 'reading 

recommended  readings,  .and  evaluation.   '  -  \ 


WRITTEN.  ASSIGNMENT 


1.    Write • your  own  philosqphy  of  education  and  then  p; 
your  School' s.  philosophy  of  education,  intferd^it* 
the  two  j^y.qsophies  Jjitn  x>n^tafeal  phi-lcfsophy 

♦ 
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2.  Examine  ypur  schooj,  philosophy  of  education  and  write 

/~*         '  policy  statements  from  its  philosophy. 

*  r   „  \-  -  * 

3.  Deno  (1*971)  spates  11  . .  .whatever  dtatincjlgn  can  be 'made 
between  regula^ education  and  Bpe^al  education  are  mainly,^ 

-organizationaland  not  sufestantiv^. :  .whatever  learning 
principals  apply  to  handicapped  children  apply  to  ill 
children 'ind  $nd  goals  are  the  satae  in  their  most  essen- 
tial aspects. 11    In  your  district, '  what  potential  input 
does  '^en!eralx  education  have  in  defining' a'philosbphy  of 
special  education?    List  two.  ways  you  might  increase  the 

'     opportunities  of  general  educators # to  experience  success 
in  understanding  that  "whatever  learning  principals  apply  » 

s     to  handicapped  children  apply  to  all  children..." 
*  "        ■ . 

c  .  »  - 

REQUIRE)  READINGS  *  .  .  ^ 

1.  Abeson,  Ar   Movement  and  momentum:    Government  and"  fche  edu- 
,    cation  of 'handicapped  children — II.    Exceptional  Children, 

1974,  40,109-115/.^    >        •      4       %\\     /       •  *     •  \  * 

2.  '  Anderson,  W.    Whp/g^ts|  a,  special  education?    I^M.C.  Reynolds 

&  M.D.*  Davis  (Eds.)  .  gfrcceptional  children'in  tegul^  class-*  . 
rooms*.    Minneapolis  1  /University  oE'Minnefota,  1971. 

3.  .fieno^E.  'Strategies  for  improvement  of  educ^tidnal  oppor- 
.  «4tuniti£S  *for  Handicapped,  children:    Suggestions  for  exploi- 

tation  of  EPDA  potentials     In  M.C  Reynolds  &  M.D.  Davis 
(Eds'J,  Exc»frtiotial*  dhildrenyin  regular  ^tassroomS.  Minne-. 
\ Aapoiis:  .yniveraity  of  Minnesota,"  197-1 .    \  * 

4-.    Dunn,  L.C^    Special  education  for  the  mildl^retardad—is 
•much  of  it  justifiable?    Exceptional  Children,  1973,  40, 

5.    Johnson,  fc^A.,  Grossptfit.',  &  Weatherman,  R.P.  (Eds.),. 
Leadership  series  in  special  education  (3  Vols.).  Mit\pe- 
apolis:    University  of  Minnesota,  1973-1974.'  , 

y       *        ^  Vol. VI  and  II    '  •    ,  ! 

Critical  Issues  in  Special  Educ^rton  Leadership— Maypard: 
C.  Reynolds,  pp.  23-33.  * 

'*  \  >  ' A  Look  at  llistoty  and  Present  Trends  Iri  the  Projection  of 
i    Children's  Rights  to  Education— Guntiar  Dybwad,  pp.  132*1-64. 

The  Right  of-  Access  to  ^ree  PyblickcKooling'  %>r  All 
;  Childrep— Thomas  K»  Gilhdol,  pp.  lo»177. 
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Couift  Action  arid  Legislation— Fred  Weinttaub,  pp.  211-217, 

%  **  i 
Implicating  of  Recent  Court  Actions  for  Leadership  TraijA 
ing^-Maynajrd  C.  Reynolds,  pp.  221-237. 


Jbl.  Ill  * 

.  Educatijig^All^lRindicapped  Children j    Critical  Issues  and 
Probl'ems—^uane  J.  Matthies,  pp..  7-14.: 

'   Safeguarding  *f or  the  Rights  and  Welf  afcfe  of>£tudents  in,  the 
Implementation  of  Recerit  Mandates—Wolf  Wolf enstferge*r , - 
pp.  49-6$. .  b  *  \  .  .  - 

6.    Meyen,  E."L.  fc  Ve'rgaskn,  C.A.  ,  &  Whelan,  Rlj.  ^Alternatives 
for  teaching, exteptional  children.    Denver:  .  Love  Publishing 


Co.., 


7.  Morse,  W.C.  •  Special  pupils  p(  regular^  class.es:    Problems,  of 
accomodation. '  In  M.C.  Reynolds  &  M.'D.-  DaviSv,  (Edst.)1,  Ex£ep- 

*  , .  tional  children 'in  regular  classrooteg.    Minneapolis : .  Univer^ 

slty  of  Minnesota,  19*71.  *  ,  •     '  »  '  ' 

,  '    «  *  •   ?  ***** 

8.  Pappanikou,  ^U.,  Kochan^k,  T.Tu ;  &*Reich,  M.L.  ;  >Continuf"/)r 
andvliaity  fn'special  edvication.  *ghi  DeltaJCappan,,  1974,  *55\ 

*  546-548.  ■  .  T"-^  .  . 


9.'   Heyndlda^  M.C.    Categories  and  Yariabu.es  in  special  education. 
In  M.C  RSjpiolds  &'M.^/  Bavi&»(E4a.)  .Exceptional  children 
in  regular  classrooms.   'Minneapolis:    University  of  Minnesota, 
£*>rr—    1971.  '  . 

10.  Stoops',  E.'  ,^af ferty^  M;,  &  Johnson  R.E.    Handbook  of  educa-* 
tional  administration:    -A  guide-  for  the  pragtiti#fter.  "Boston:  t 
Allvn  &  Bacon,  1^75.  '  r        "  * 

;    '.     •       :a         ■  .  V  • 

11.  Weintraub,  F.J,,  &  ^beson,  A.    New  education j>olicies  for  the 
handicapped:  •  The  quiet  revolution*.    Phi  Delta  Kappen,  1974, 
55,  5^6-529.  \  * 
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^VEMENT  AND  MOMENTUM:     GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
fibyCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHlj^|N~II*^ 

During  the  pa^t *fev  yearsv  thqj^xtent  of  the  movement  has  increased 
and  the  pace  of.  the  momentum  *has  accelerated^  tQ  •provide  'Ml  handicapped 

children S^ith  access  to  an  appropriate  public  .education.  ^  '        ** 4      .  "> 

*     •  ^  \  -»  *» 

Almost  jail  states  have  in  force  some  type  of  jnandatory  legisla-  * 
tion  requiring  that  at  least  a  portion  of  ^their  handicapped  children 
be'provided  with  an  education.  ,'The  areasi  that^  have^recf ived  sta*  % 
legislative  attention  are  the  following^  x  j 

•  New  forms  are' different  because  many  contain  b^ic  policy  mandat- 
ing the  education  of  all  handicapped  children.  % 
'   •    State  legislatures  are  establishing  dates  by  which  compliance 

'  •    Many  leg&l  principle's  that  have  bee*  established  through,  right 
to  education  and  associated  litigation,  i.e.,  due  process,  have  been  v 
incorporated*  in^o  state  law.   m  . »  4 

•   •    Many  states  have  Imade  quantum  leaps  in  making  dollars  available 
to  educate .handicapped  childre*.  ,  ■ 

•  There  is  emphasis  upon  the  placement  of  handicapped  children  in 
educational  programs  which  are  as  close,  to  the  normal  situation  as 
possible,  yet  in-which  they  can  effectively  learn.  *  . 

•  The  training «oi  regular-education  personnel  hag  gained  state 
legislative  attention. y  %        .  *  / 

"    '      In  l^TSj^e/^resident  signed  into  law  P.L.  93^1T2  which  provides 
that  all  sci#ol  districts  receiving  federal  monies  may  not  maintain  , 
d  is  ctimina  tor?  policies  or  practices  directed  Wainst  handicapped 
children.    As  a  result  of  federal  aw%reriess,  tire  significance  of  many 
federai^related  activities  has  beefn  substantial  atriTcontributes 'to  the 
plac£ment^-o£  the  education  of  handicapped  children' at  the  tftp  of <  the 

*  ladder  of  federal  educational  commitments.  .      "  ' 1   *  t       f*'      t  * 


*Abe9on,  A,  Movement  and  momentum:  Government  .atid  the  education  of 
handicapped  children— -II .  Exceptional  Children/  1974,  40,  109- 
115.    (Summary)  V  ~+ 


4 
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REQUIRED  READING' 


WHO^GETS^ A  "SPECIAL  EDUCATION1"?* 


'Statistics  indicate  that  most  children  in  special  education  - 
classes  ate  f*pm  low-income  backgrounds;  .therefore,  suclf  sUtistics 
must  influehc^*he  ddreeti6ti  of  special  education  in  the  fiRire. 

iMfSre  happening  in  United  .States1  schools  today  that  W>-  * 
_J^tur\ities  for  children -who  shoul%be  getting  back  into  the 
class*a<OTjfrom*special  education  classes:    new  approaches? -to  diag- 
nosis', with  emphasis  on  diagnosis  as  a  continuous  process  that 
uncovers  feed's;  experiments  with  possible,  positive,  curative  steps; 
and  prescribe^  methods  for  use  in  *he  regular  classroom. 

•    *     the  programs  of '  the  Bu*€»au  of  'Educational  Personnel  Development 
•and  the  projects  of  the  Career  Opportunities  Program  are'also  help- 
ing schools  rise  to  the'  chailen&e  of  educating  disadvantaged  children. 
The  Career  Opportunities  Program  will  enhance  the  possibilities  of  a 
comprehensive  program  suited  to  each  chA<l.     Its  entire  thrust  is 
-  tcJtard  providing  a  better  educaticm  for  children  in  low  income  com- 
munities by  bringing  low- income  residents  into  the  schools  as  pafra- 
p*offessionals  to  wdrk  Un  the  classroom/  training  them  at  the  same 
,;  t±me  in  "colleges  and.  universities  toward  professional  accreditation. 


* Anderson,  Wt    Who  gets  a  'special  education?    In  M.C.  Reynolds 

M,D,  Davis"  (Eds.)-,  Exceptional  children  in  regular  classrooms. 
V*  '        Minneapolis:    University Minnesota,  1971.    "(Summary)  \ 

c  •  *     •  * 

•  •  -  -\ 
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strategies'  for  improvement  of  education  opportunities 

•for  handicapped  children:    suggestions  for  exploitation  ^ 

of  educational  professions  development  act  (epda)  potential 


*In  the.  opinion  of  the  researcher,  "better  coordination  of  regu- 
lar and  special  education  services  is  a  primary  need  of  our  time  if 
we  hope  to  improve  education  for  handicapped  children.     The  EPDA 
program  is  in  a  most  favorable  position  to  promote  this  needed 
articulation."  •    "  '  *  m"  % 

,It  is  li^el^  that  professionals  below  the  top-most  administrative 
echelons  are  The 'ones  who  will  actually  make  the  articulation  hapj*eji 
and  that  these  are  the  people  who  most?  need  to  acquire  new  skilflj  if 
the  goal  is  to  -be  accomplished.    Since  EPDA  funds  are  limited,  they 
are  best  directed  to  training  leaders  who  can  in  turn  move  or  train 
dthersT    However,  achievement  .of  .aUAC^sil.uL^ftltiplicaXion  effects, 
requires  'their  occurrence  in  a  field  #f  forces  moving  according  to  a  ■ 
compatible  plan  for  educational  improvement.    The  greatest  mileage 
may  be  achieved  from  limited  funds  by  supporting  projects  that  appear 
tlj|be,  congruent  with\a  well-coordinated- part  of  a  broad  statewide 
plan  of  act  ion.      ♦  *  \ 

*  "         •  c 

*  ;  •  In*th*e  same  way,  the  special  education  program  of  EPDA  may  best 
serve  the  misteio'h*  itvhas  been  given  if  it  combines  with  other  EPDA 
programs -directed  to  areas  seen  as  priority  targefes  for  improvement, 
if  the  number  of  children  perceived  as  handicapped  in  educational 
settings  J.s  to*  Be-  reduced •   (  e<  *, 

•  -  *  *  *  *  •  '* 

£s  accommodation  of  ihore  children 'with  different  learning  needs 
and  styles  vin  mainstream  settings  isvimprovecV  it  is  essential  that 
the  children  with  special' needs  be  protected f rom  a  too  easy  glossing- 
over  of  their #needs  and  problems^    If  this  meritorious  effotft  fails 
because  if, failed  the  *chij.dren-  for  whom  the  special  education  system 

  -  c 

*Deno,  E.     Strategies'  for  improvement  #of  educational  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children:*    Suggestions  for  exploitation  of  KPDA  pot en 
t*al.    'In  M.C.  Reynolds  &  M.D.  Davis  Cfids Exceptional  children 
in  regular  classrooms.    Minneapolis:     University  of  Minnesota, 
^971.     (Sunnnary)  • 


w^s  given  advocate  ^responsibility,  opportunity  for  arseeend  chance  may 
be  at long  time  coming,  ^Courage  and  xaution  need  to  combine  in  a  spe- 
cial amalgam  in  capitalizing  on  this  opportunity  provided  by  the  EPDA 
special  education  program  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  handicapped. 


-  / 


Or, 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MILDLY  RETARDED— IS 
MUCH  dF  IT  JUSTIFIABLE 

The  purpose  of  the  this  reading  is  twofold:     first,  to  provide 
reasons  for  taking  the  position  that  a  large  proportion  of  special 
education  in  its  present  form  is  obsolete  and  unjustifiable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  pupils  so  placed;  and  seeped-,,  to  outline  a 
blueprint  for  change.  -  4 

Under  the  first  purpose,  some  of  the  major  arguments  for  taking 
this  position  are  t&e  following:      '  - 

* 

•  Homogeneous  groupings  tend  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
slow  learners  and  underprivileged. 

•  The  findings  of  studies  on  the  efficacy  of  special  classes  for 
-*>he  *edu  eab-le-  »rc»fcai*ly*  -F^aFded-*eons  another  argument*  -for*  change 

•  Diagnostic  procedures  comprise  another  reason  for  change. 

•  Self-contained  special  classes  are  less  justifiable  because 
regular  school  programs  are  *iow  better  able  to  deal  with  individual 
differences  in  pupils. 

Under  the  purpose  of  a  blueprint  for  change*  two  suggestions  are 
proposed:     procedures  for  diagnosing,  placing  and  teaching  children 
with  mild  learning  difficulties,  and  curriculum  revision.  ^ 

In'  regard  to  diagnostic  procedures,  it  is  suggested  that  exist- 
ing disability  labels  and  the  present  practice  of  grouping  children 
homogerteously  be  discontinued.     Instead,  attempt  should  be  made  to 
keep  slow  learning  children  more  in  the  mainstream  of  education,  with 
special  educators  serving  as  diagnostic,  ^clinical,  pemedial,  resource 
room,  itinerant  and/br  team  teachers,  consultants,  and  developers  of 
instructional  materials  and  prescriptions  for  effective  teaching. 

Jt  is  the  view* of  this  researcher  that  fhere  has  been  too  great 
an  emphasis  in  special  classes  on  pr^ctital  arts  and  practical 


Dunn,  L.C.    Special  education  for  the  mildly  retarded — is  much  of 

it  justifiable?    Exceptional  Children,  1973,  40,  6-22.  (Summary) 
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academics  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ingredients/   If  there  is  to  be 
a  move  from  the  clinical  stage  to  a  science  of  instruction,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  a  rich  array  of  validated  prescriptive  programs 
of  instruction.    To  assemble  these  programs  will  take  time,  talent, 
and  money;  teams  of  specialists  including  creative  teachers,  curricu- 
lum specialists,  programmers,  and  theoreticians  will  be  needed  to  do 
the  job. 


V  V  >  ^  >  )  tV>    t,J       >  J.  ^.  v  .1  i  f>  »-  5-  1' 
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t 

(See  Supplemental  Handbooks  for  this  requirement 

Johnson,  R.A.,  Gross^  J.C.,  &  Weatherman,  R.F.  (Eds.).  Leadership 
series  in  special  eduqation<3  vols..).    Minneapolis:  "University  of 
Minnesota,  1973-1974.  *  .  r 

4  ' 

Vpl.  I  and  II  • 

Critical  .Issues  in  Special  Education  Leadership — Maynard  C.  Reynolds,, 
pp.  23-33.  m  * 

A  Look  at  History  and  Present  Trends  fn  the  Protection  of  Children's 
Rights  to  E4ucation-^Gunnar  Dybwad,  pp.  152-164. 

The  Rights  of  Access  to  Free  Public  Schooling  for  All, Children — 
Thomas  K.  Gilhool,  ppf.  167-177. 

fiMl^JtottQftJU^  Weintraub,  pp.  211-217:  : 


Implications  of  Recent  Court  Actions*  for  Leadership  Training — Maynard 
C.  Reynolds,  pp.  221-237.*  \  ' 


Vol.  Ill 


Educating  AllTHandicapped  Children:*    Critical  Issues  and  Troblems-- 

Duane  J.  Matthies,  pp.  7-14.  r 

•  "  > 

Safeguarding  the  lights  and  W«lf are  of.  Students  in  the  implementation 
x  of  Recent  Mandates— Wolf  Wolf ensberger ,  pp..  49-65. 


•  * 


0 
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THE  ALTERNATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Alternative  educational  programs  In  dealing  with  exceptional 
children  are  a  means  to  the  common  goal  of  appropriate  instruc-. 
tional  experiences.   ^Thempvement  for  alternative  programs  is* 
young,  bu£  the  rate  of  growth  is  substantial.    As  with  many  educa- 
tional movements,  th$  initial  progress  is  in  pp'erationalizingv 
experimental  or  demonstration  programs;  unfortunately  these  early 
efforts  are  couched  in  compromise. 

*  «      A  principle  concern  of  *th'e  ^current  emphasis  on  change  in 
Educating  exceptional  children  is  its  curriculum.    The  model  being 
^promulgated  is  referred  to  as  "mains trea»ingM  in  whicji  the  child'g 
'primary  educational  ,piacemenr*would  be  a  regular  class  letting.- 
The  parameters  of  alternative  models  aje 'defihable,  but  vary  more 
in  design.    Other  conjcerjis  include  population, 'matching  the  models 
with  characteristics °of  the  individuals  &nd»personnel  ^eftaratXon;\ 

1    '     Educators  must  ^earn  from  children.  %  If  tjfis.  occurs ,  instruc- 
tional programs  will  become  relevant  to  all  childtflh.  '  The  goals 
cajv  be  reached  through, the  efforts  of  well  prepared, *  competent,  ■  - 
humanistic  educator's  committed  to  the  precise  fornication  and 
-implementation  of  a  means. 

» 


V 


Meyen,  E.L. ,  Vergason,  G.A.^&  Whelan,  R.J.    Alternative  for  teach 
[     ing  exceptional  children.    Denver:    Love  Publishing  Co.,  1975. 
*  1  '  (Summary) 
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SPECIAL  PUPILS  m  REGULAR^CLASSES; 
PROBLEMS  OF  ACCOMMODATION 


In  seeking  the  placement  of  special  eduction  children  in 
regular,  classrooms,  a  diagnostic  awareness  of         pupil,  the 
teacher,  and  the  system  is  needed.    Methods  f o^!pf>reciating  the 
need  for  changes  on  all  frpnts  are  necessary  for*  the*f "allowing: 

*    the  indiyidual  pupils  witAis/her  problems;  . 
•*  Readership  (teacher  and  administration)  skills;  ^nd 
*    •    the  system  as  a  whole  with  its  tolerated  imperfections. 

Teachers -do  not  need  mora  advice    but*  more  specific  skill 
training.,   teachers  mustt  alsp  explain  the  problems  and  reduce  the 
anxieties -among  the  different  publics.     Concentrated  training  Is 
needed  in  .tVe.«dfrection  of  the  principal  to  mak$  a  system  flexi-  - 

way,  but  how  the  classroom  ecology  can  accommodate^Mfs/her  needs. 

What  is*  needed'  is  not  an  innovative  prograq|for  only  a  few 
youngsters.    The  symbiosis  of  regular  and  special  education  _that 
is  sought  i0  multifaceted,   *Lt  is  a  complex  change  that* cannot 
come  about "far  short  of* an  educational  revolution*  '  * 


^*ta>rse,  W'.C.    Speciai  pupils  in  regular  classe's:    Problems  of  j*ccop- 
.  J    modation:     In  M.C.  Reynolds  &  M.D.  Davis  (Eds. )»  Exceptional,  ^ 
/      children. in  regula*  classroopsU    Minneapolis:    University* of  s£ 
ij       Minnesota,  1971 4  (Summary) 
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-OTNTINUITY  AND  UNITY* IN  SPECIAL'  EDUCATION 


*  V 


1 


r 


•Emotionallyj/iandica'pped  dhildren  should  maintain  contact  with 
x  .  Vnox^nalf "  strong  Individuals  foA  trfe.  adulation  *of  positive  behaviors. 


In  addition,  each,  child  ^fioulc}  also  be  provide^  with  an  opportunity 
.-to  involve  itlmself /hersefc  fjrefely  with  youngsters  representing -the  : 
f;pormal*\m«n$tream,^Q^tto*t  reality  testing ,t#uld.  be  an  ongoing^ 
process,.    Thus/* the  traditional  breach  bep*een  special  eduction  and. 
the  Bg#u^ar  classrpdm  could  be  ejLimina^edi 


The^t»lowi,ny'contint[ium  model  allows!  a  chile!  to ^move  systematic-  j 
ally  througn  the  various  ^tActional  leyel/a  until  he/shspcan  consis*-. 
"teitiy  functiofi  independently  in  ^.regulir «fclass.  'These  include:  * 

Level  1-nClassradm  Int^rvenfflofi.      /"  *" 
\  •    Level  II—Extffe^cfasstoom  Diagnosis.  -  " 

.  •    Level  IXIr^fiitra-Classtootn  Assistance,      "  - 
•    Level- IV— Intensive  Extrar-Cla^s  Assistance  Plus  Social-  Exposure. 
$    •   Xevel  Mfchort*-Term  Corftr^lled  Environment .  ' 

X^e  above  continuum  lmod6ff,  based  Wpon  functional^  levels,*  is, 


« 


f  aimed  ; at* making*  the  term'^p^ciar  education11  synonymous  wijth  qualify 


/ 


* 


•1  . 


9 

»  I 


^  X 


"  ,!''--   1  r-'P8ppatiikou,-  A.J..  "Kochanek,  5J.T.,»&  |gich/  ».L.     Continuity  and 
■s  .  \  unity  in  special  education;    Pfhi  Delta^Kappan,  1374,  5>5,  546-; 

,-' jff  ■        .  54B.-k(Suwnary)  •  „.*•"*.. 
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REQUIRED  READING  •    *  /    i      '        S      •  . 


J?  ■  . 


*     9..'      '%  ^ 


CATEGORIES  AND  VARIABLES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


The  legislative  Structure  that  undergirds  special  education  is 
drawn  , in  lariguagfe  that  stresses  categories  an'd  surfacp* variables . 

terq!  is  a  ne^d  to  be  more  explicit  about  what  ^special  edue-afion  /^s. 
^        udylng-~in  terms  of  variables  that  aid  in  making  allocation  or 
placement  decisions  within  a  highly  differentiated  schooL  system 
is  stressed,  anci  identifying  t^eae  yari£bles  requires  res^eatch 
demoin?£r^£ing  aptitude — treatment  interactions*    This  reading  sug- 
y  *getfts,  that  attention  go  to  variables  producing  interaction  with# 
alternative  systems  rather  than  tcj  a  simple  description  of  .the. 
•♦handicaps  .  "  '  '    . '         '  » 

^/  *     Children  need  not  carry  labels  or  be  considered  defective,*  f 
impaired,  or  *  disabled  because  the  educational  procedures  aVe  um^suaV 
draining  programs  should  be  specific  *tb  instructional  systems  rather 
than  categories:  ,  Social/action  gropps^  and  legislation' may  organize 
according  to,  categorical  language,  bat  programs  ^and  children  should 
not  be- confined  to  this  l'anguage.    Special  education,  needs  aetfon 
that  stretched  old  lfegislation  and  concepts  to  include  netf  meanings 
and  flexible  programs!     '  ,  x  < 


1  * 


Reynolds,  M,C,    Cateogirfe's^  and  variables  in. spatial  education:  In 
M.C/  Reynolds' &-M.D.  Davis  (Eds.),  Exceptional  chi!4ren  in 
l  tegular  classrooms Minneapolis :    University  of  ftinnesotaf 
197-1.     (Summary)  4f  „ 
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AD*ttftlSTk#ING  -SPECIAL  EDUQAflOI*  PROGRAMS* 

"i  .  ■  •  - 


/Successful  administration  of  social  education  requires  skill  In 
providing  ptograihs  for'  all  types  of  exceptionality,  placing  pupils* 
advantageously ,^  using  all  resources,  counseling  pupils,  parents,  arid* 
'Ceachera,  interpreting  the  -programs,  ami  pro^ldihg- materials  and 
facilities.    Taking  the  extra  time  andveffort  is,a^minimum  requisite 
for  responsible  administrating special  education,"  because  increas- 
ing knowledge,  skills,  an4  interest  on  jthe  part  of  citizens  afid  legis- 
lat6ralhaye  resulted  in  accelerating  support tor  apeeial^duc at .ion ^ 

This  reading  also  defines  many  terms  used  in  special  education 
programs.    Children  with  special  needs  are  being  recognized  as  jjos- 
sessir^g  the  needs  of  normal  youngsters,  J.n  addition  to  a  need  for 
specijal^ssisfance  tfc  overcome 'and  to  compensate  fdr  their  handicaps. 
These  children  can  frequently  m£et  with  success  if  tfcey.cari  be  "inte- 
grated" into  marly  of  the  school's  instructional  activities  or  "main-  { 
atre^med"  into  regular  classes.      *    ~     m  '  >  ■        *>    *  ' 


icJb^[  plays  a  key  role  in  the  program — Supervising  ciedi- 
3tffi?  teaefiers,*  and  coop'eratftig  wfth  \parents  and  community. 


' "  The.princ 
cation,  Assist 

.Special  education  teachers,  have  a  difficult 'task  and'.face  many  'problems  ♦ 
The^  should  Jbe  ^elected*  carefully,  have  special  training,  and  pact%jV  , 
pate  in  inservice  programs.    They;*  need  the  support  of  the  principal?*?-* 
.and  understanding  from  other3  on  the  staff  arxi  in  the  district, 


Patents  dfopulrd  be  involved  betause  they  peed  Understanding  of 
their. child's  problem*an<l  can  Insist  the  school  so  their  child  receives 
the  ihaxlmum  benefit -from  his/her*  educft^tan^    Developing  an  understand-^ 
ing  in  the  community  is'neededFtQ  help  the1 children  adjust^  cturirig  , 
tTie  school  years,,  and  after  they,  leave  school. 


-   *Sjkolps,  E.,  Rafferty^M,,  &  Johnson,  4  R.E.    .Handbook  of  e&cational  |  s 

Eration-:    a  guide  for  the'.practitioner.»  Boston:  ^Allyn 


^    •       ,  adminisjira 

&  Bacon,  1975.  (Summary^) 
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*  » 
•* 

NEW  EDUCATION  POLICIES  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED:         •  "  i 
THE  QUIET  REVOLUTION* 

» 

Judicial  decrees  and  legislation  representing  the  public  policy 
shift  are  calling  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  education  in-sthe 
least  restrictive  alternative  educational|placement  as  .determines 
through , due  process.    The  stage  is  set  for  another  aspect  of  the 
"quiet  revolution11;  appropriate  education  riequires  individual  pro- 
gram planning  for  each  child.    Public,  policy  determines  the  degree 
,  "Td  which  the  handicapped  will  he  treated       fcjie  controlling  majority. 

* 

♦ 

>* 

I_gublic  policy  influences  how  society  perceives'  a  class  or  group  • 
of  individuals  and  how  a  clasps  or  grpup  will  feel  about  themselves. 
Respect  for ^ individual  differences"  by;  society  i^jieeded,  £nd'  the^  / 
place,  to  start  is  in.the  jacheol?.  -               V/  **•' 

A  qiiiet  revolution  is .occurrdSfe.    At  the  jptnimum,  it  will  m^ke 
educational  opportunity  a  reality  and  at  the  maximumH  ^e  schools 
•  will  be  healthier  learning  environments  .for  all  children.  * 

0  * 

V 

..." '                     -  "  ■  \  .  ' 

•  * 

»   ■<                      •*  * 

'-  ?  -•:  ■.      .  ^      /  — '  " 

> 

• 

1 

;  ** 
b 
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Jeffiintraub,  F.J.,  &  Abeson,  A.    New  education  policies  fo_r  the  handi- 
•       'capped:1    The  "quiet  revolutio'n.    PHi  Delta  Kappan,  1974,,  55,  5^6- 
"529.     (Summarf)                    .                        •          .  .'  " 
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EVALUATION. 


NAME 


'  DATE 


'■■J 


Complete  this  evaluation  frfra  based  on  the  exercise (*)  you  have  J  is  ted 
belov  and  return  it  with  your  assigpijextt-  for  this  section.    An  envelope 
is  provided. 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE   

EXCISE  NUMBER(^) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 
3URSE 

ment^ith  each  statei^ent. 


I. '  COURSE  MATERIAL  -Circle  the  response  indicating* your  level  of  agree- 


1#  The  course  material  is"  vgll  51 
Organized  and  enveloped  in  \ 
coherent  sequence.   '   fc  • 

•  —  « 

2«w  'The  .length  and  scope  of  £he' 
course  material  was  adequate* 

• '  \' 

*3.    The  course' material  . clearly 
'conveyed  abstract  concepts 
•  and* theories  *  * 
<  '  •  -  r 

^Basicajly,  *th^  course  material^ 
provided / me  with  learning  apdfc 
h     *    learning  tools  vfoioh  >erg_  hey 

'    >  to  me-  \     ■ ,   ■      '\\-  ; 

♦5*    The  style  df  waiting  was  clear f, 
concise  and  ln^r^tiMfc^ 

**  £.    ^he  .course  material  provided/ 
j       me  v£tir  activities*  which  were 
practical- arid  not  m^ke  work 
*  activities. 


The  course  material* is 
closely  related  to  the. 
objectives.. 
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-    8,    What  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  course 'material* 


-        *  ..  »  * 

■  *    *  *■  f 

*  '  .  u  - 

•        »  s  ~  v. 


II.    REQUIRED  READINGS  -A  ,  *  * 

-   -     1.    Which  reading  In  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?    (kHev  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding"  i 
will  be  sufficient)  "    f  -    .     k  *' 

-         ,  -  .  -  -  ■ .  :  .•->.  '-•>- 


2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  wjere  Apt  useful  to  you  and  tell  .  • 
why  they  did  iflbfr  meet  your  needs.  (The  title  after;  the,  appropriate 
\  worjl  igill  be  sufficient): 


V 


Nothing^  new:     /  "  -     —>  ' 

-  /Inaccurate:       (  *  4 

>  ■ 

^    -Redundant;'/  -  -#  .  '-p 

♦ff  *  *  ^  <  ^  • 

Hard  .to  Rea'dr 

Hard  tb  Understand?  #  *  _ 

3.  «  Put  -V check  in  the  proper  space.*  I  Wbuld  recommend: 


A)  -  more  dr  other  required  ceadljigs  y 

B)  feyer  «  othef  required/readings 


/ 


<?/f*  *  C),  no  change  pi  the  'required  readings  % 

ERIC 


....  •    «fc  -'■u'-  •  I  ' 


4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text(s)? 

}  A)  Yes 

 B)  No 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any?" 


V 


•  6 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT,  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your*  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


if/  f/  #  /  § 
**f  ^ 


Is    The  assignment  was  clearly ^and 
*  unambiguously  stated,  v 

]       J    *  # 
2.    The  length  of  tine  required  to 
complete  the  v'ritten  assignment 
— vw>  reasonable        -  -*  ;     7^  ' 

3+*  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an  oppottunity  tio 
shgw  what,  I  had  learned. 

kf    The  written  assignment  was  «nct  < 
a  make  wort  activity,  'it  was  • 
something  I  "presently  do. 


;  1 


2  r 


4  . 


5.   ^hat  would  you  do  to  Improve  the  written  assignments  for.  this 
lessen?  *.  '  •  «  ,  ,  fa 


V'-' 


.6.    Were  otf^er  .materials  required in  addition  to.those  provided^  for 
**  completion  6-f  the  exercises?  ^Tf  yes,  please  list  them.    *  4 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
^Objective  2 


Special  Education  Administration 
Training  Prugrtam 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Minnesota        .  ( 


COURSE  AUTHORS 


Dr.  Richard  A.  Johnson  -Dr.  Glenn  Snook  ' 

Directpr  of  Special  Education  Acting  Director 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools  *  '  Mihnesota  Valley  Special 

t  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  Education 

Waconia,  Minnesota 

W 


P  RET  ACE 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  is  one  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special 
Educatioa  Administrator  Training  Program.     The  training  was  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  first  application 
of  the  competency-base'd  education  model.     It  is  designed  so  that 
revisions- can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
'needs  of  the  participants.  .  The  student,  course  author  aijd  pre/post 
'test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation.. of  this  material. 

The  competency  areas  £pr  the -program  development  course  we,re 
empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special •education  -administrator. 
Although  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific  position,  . 
the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  performance  oa 
the  job:  *  - 

*  '  Special  Education  Philosophy  _  .  > 

i       Organizing  for  Planning  and  Administration* 

Decision  System  for  Referral  and  Placement  ^  ^ 

.  Assessment  of  Program  Needs    ^  "  - 

Program  Dasign  m  '     i  '        *    4  . 

Implementation  of  Piograms  ^  .  "        *  , 

Evaluation  of  Program  Data-  • 


Each  of  tKe  above  has  been  independently  designed  so  'that,  the 


program  development  course  can  be  tailored  to  me 
addition*   thj  competency  areas  contain  thejprfc- 
~  1  "mateTl^JU 

*d  re^i-f^s 


addition*   tt\e  competency  areas  contair 
instruction-?lncluding  course  authorJn 
^evaluation,  saAp^e  forms,  an(4  require 


eeds.«  In 
erials  for' 
qu,est  ions , 


^  *     Any  questions  you  have  or  problefy;  fou 
instructional  material  should.be  discuM^d 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and pro 
the  instruction  to  bettqj  meet  your  ne^dst 
administrator.      *  .     *  / 


ltarit . 

nputfor  modifying  v 
^ial'  education 
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ORGANIZING    FOR  ...  V 
PL'A^NN#I  N  G  AND. 

ADMIN  I  S\  RATI  ON  -.      •  '      "'. .  ■ 

•         #  ^  .  . 

A.   Introduction        {  » 

.  *    **     .  °  .  t  *"  . 

The  purpose  of  this  objective  is  to  organize  for  planning  and 
administration.  To  accomplish  this  competency,  the  *  following  objec- 
tives have  been  established:  ^ 

•  v  "      '  1      i  ,     '  , 

•  To.  review  and  analyze  various  means  cf  orgatH&ing  for  planning 
and  administration/of  the  to*al  special  education  program. 

*•    To  select  and76r  develop  a  model  for  planning  arid  administration 
''of  the;  special  education  program,  and  to  adapt  that  model  to  loca** 
condition's  and  needs.  .  ,      *  '- 

•  To  share,  as  a  means  of  seeking  legitimation  and  j*iput,  the 
proposed  model  for  planning  and  administration  of  the  special  educa- 
tion program,  with  others  in  the  internal' special  education  leader- 
ship structure,  in  the  regional /state  special  education  leadership 

strudtufe,  in  the  PeeT~SnM  superordinate  administrative  structure, 
and  with  thf 'hoard  of  education.  /,  .   -    ,     '  ■  „u 

V    •  '  To  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  prc-psed  model  based  on  the  .  • 
Input  received  from  others.  \  ,      j  ' 

.  •    Tp  receive  approval  for .  translation  of  the,  model  for  .planning 
and  administration  into  form  and  structure.  ,  ; 

•  To  organize  existing  and  new  leadership  and  administrative  ^ 
resources*  into  a  form  and  struqture  computable  With  the  approved  . 
model'for  planning' and  administration.'  .  . 

■         Also  included  *mthis  competency  area. to 'aia- in  the. further 
^understanding  of .this  objective  is  a  written  assignment,  required  • 
readings,- recommeritied  readings,  ajid  an  evaluation  f or>  tfiis  particular 
competency.  ...    %       *\.  J    •'       C  -  . 
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B.    Organization  Expanded  '«  * 

•  I. 

6  •  . 

The  ability  of  an.  organization  to  define  and  carry  oht.  organi- 
zational and, client  goals  and  objectives  through  the  proper  organiza 
tion  of  resources  is  highly  related  to  the  extent  and  type  of  formal 
structure  utilized  for  planning  and  administration.    The  structuring 
of  an  organization  s  leadership  resources,  then,  is  a  critical 
variable  in  conducting  quality  programs.      •  "  * 

Historically,  special  education  programs  have  organized  their 
planning  and  administrative  resources  aroun<|  categorical  lines,  , 
and  personnel-  selected  to  plan'and  administer  special  education 


delivery  systems  have  had  ^ajor  training  and'ex^erience^  only"  one 

Johnson  and  Gross  (1973)  discuss  this  point: 


categorical  program. 


With  few  exceptions,  at  any  level  of  school  govern- 
ment—nation, state,"  or  local — these  existing  leadership 
systems  have  at  least  two  'commonalities: *  (l)^persons  who 
hold  leadership  positions  have  generally  been' trained  as 
teachers  of  some  category  of  handicapped  persons  (retarded', 
speech  handicapped,  etc.)  >(Kohl,  1971)  and  (2)  leadership 
assignments  within  the  special  «*ducafcion  operation  are 
made  with  major  reference  to  categories  of  handicapping 
.condition,    Coordinators,  supervisors,  and  program  consul- 
tants are  usually  singularly  responsible  for  programs  for 
the  "retarded,11  the  "emotionally  disturbed, 11  and  "blind," 
.    or  other  categorically  titled  program  arenas,   (pp.  257-58) 

The  categorical  model  of  organizing,  for  planning  and  admini's-  ~ 
tration  is  only  one  apprdach,  however',^  and  other  models  have  been 
(suggested  and  implemented  in  the  past  Several  years.  Alternative 
models  for  structuring  and  vending  special  education  resources  for 
planning  and  administration  have  become  necessary  with  recent  trends 
to  create  service  delivery  systems  that  -minimize  categorical  labels 
and  classificatidns,  *nd  that  emphasize  use  of  a  wide  range- of 
placement  and  treatment  resources.    Johnson  and  Gross  (1973)  also 
discuss  this  point  and  go  on  to  suggest  use  of  the  noncategorical" 
model  in  structuring : special  education  leadership  resources. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  see  extensive  diss^mina-' 
tion  and  utilization  of  non-categorical,  multiple-option 
service  delivery  systems.     In  several  years',  school 
system^  operating  categorically  based  special  education 
programs  which  rely  principally  on  special  classes  will 
be  at  b,est  anachronistic. 

Obviously,  these  new  prbgramming  models  Ind  systems 
harbinger  the  need  for  leadership  systems  organized  much 
differently* than  those  now  extant.     It  will  be  very  * 

n  - 
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The  fol^^ing  activities  can  be  viewed  as  essential  to  the  organ- 
izational-process:   ,  * 

•  an  analysis  of  role  parameters- for  the  categorical  leadership 
model; 

•  the  creation  of  a  specialist-generalist  construct  related  to  - 
varying  expec tat ions ; 

•  the  development  of  function  clusters  for  organizing  leadership 
resources;  and*  *  9 

•  the  development  of  a  working  model  for  structuring  leadership 
resources  along  functional  rather  than  categortcal  lines. 

AiAfcanalysis  of  extant  role  and  function  of  leadership  personnel 
in  one  big-city  school  system  (Johnson  ^ Gross,  1973)  revealed  that 
persons  responsible  for  categorical  programs  were  accountable .for 
designing  and  operating  programs  for  students  of  all  ages;  were 
required  to  be  knowledgeable  in  all  curriculum  areas;  were  required 
to  be  equally  knowledgeable  about  resource  programs,  special  classes, 
and  special  schools;  and  were  required  to  attend  to  a  host  of  diverse 
functions.    The  following  is  a  list  of  role  descriptors  generated  for 
categorical  program  supervisors:  » 


Case  management, 
Parent  education, 

Budget  development  and  monitoring, 

Student  placement,  %  ^ 

Personnel  supervision, 

Personnel  recruitment, 

Personnel  evaluation, 

Facilitator *and  expediter, 

Program  advocate, 

Information  clearinghouse, 

State  reporting  system, 

Public  relations,  , 

Staff  development, 

Agency  liaison, 

Curriculum  development, 

Program  planning, 

Program  evaluation, 

Materials  evaluation,  and 

Miscellaneous  administrative  duties. 


Such  expectations  imposed  on  any  one  person  may  be  unrealistic 
and  unmanageable,  and  typically*'result  in  an  individual  focusing  on  * 
those  job  responsibilities  he  or  she  is  most  interested  in  and  skill- 
ful at,  with  little  energy  given  to  other  important  program  dimensions. 
This  analysis  of  the  current  role ^and  function  of  leadership  personnel 
made  it  clear  that  a  more  effective  siystejn  of  personnel  utilization, 
based  on  more  than 'categorical  relevance,  would  n$0d  to  be  developed. 
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In  seeking  to  develop  an.  effective  personnel  utilization  tormiat, 
two  primary  factors  seem  important:    the  relationship  between  the 
structures^  of  the  leadership  end  services  systems,  and  the  relation- 
ship -between  expected  job  functions  and  personal  skills  and  interests. 

The  f irst  of*  these — the  relationship  between  the  structure  of 
the  leadership  system  and  that  of  the  service  .delivery  system — is 
clearly  important.    If  the  program  is  of  the 'single  option  (fefther 
regulaV-vClass  or  special  class)  catefgorical  genre,  and  if  intentions  . 
are  to  continue  in  that  manner,  then  a  categorically  oriented  leader-  * 
ship  structure  should  suffice.  m  Howev^i*,  if  the  special  education  y 
delivery  system  is  expected  to  be  levels  oi  service* or  "cascade"  s\ 
(Deno,B  19^i)  in  structure,  then  the  leadership  structure  ought  tpr 
be  designed  around  the  requirements  of  that  service  model.  / 

s  S 
'  *  s 

%       S  The  second  of  these  primary  factors— the  relationship  between 
^expected  function*  and  human  variables— suggests  that  a/positive  and 
reasonable  relationship  must  exist  between  human  cojapetency  and 
expected  performance.  / 

In  addressing  this  problem,  a  construct  or  cognitive  set  might 
be  generated.  .This  contructi  or  cognitive  set,  is*  based  upon  the^„ 
_  notion  that,  at  any  given  level  of  sewftce  to  clients  (i.e.,  main-  ^ 
stream  support**  special  replacement/programs)  *  there  will  be  functions 
requiring  general  management/admjmstrative  competencies,' and  func- 
tions requiring  technical  j>ro^am  or  specialist  competencies.  Func- 
ti9ns  would  then- cluster  arotjnd  this  construct:  generalist  (manager/ 
administrate)  and  specialist  (program  supervisor).    Other  functions 
may  also  represent  "shared"  functions,  contingent' on  negotiations 
between  the  generalj^t -manager  and  the  spedialis t* supervisor .  Typical, 
examples  ate  "personnel  evaluation"  and  "personnel  supifvision." 

These  function  clusters  do  not  represent  mutually  exclusive 
domains,  as  both  generalist-manager  and  specialist-supervisor  will 
involvejr  in  some  way  in  the  other's  domain,:  i.e.,  both  have  jfablic,, 
relat^ohs  and  personnel  evaluation  responsibilities.    The  empt 
here  is  on  .the  relative  amount  of  time  spent, # and  -on  Dtfoximitj 
ori-line  programs.    In  this  model,  the  generalist  wojjrid  be  rj 
>/ble  for  a  specific  level  of  servi*  or  part  of  th*f  lfCasc£de"  j[l.er , 
'   /programs  in  support  of  the  regular'  classroom  teacher  oj^of  a^l 

special  schools),  and  would  manage  the  efforts  of  seyeral  technical 
specialists.    Through  this  approach,  it  is  possible  to  relate  leader- 
ship structure  to  the  levels  of  service  concept*/and  to  also  begin 
packaging  functions  into  manageable  units. 

Following  the  development  of  f unctiojr Clusters  for  organizing 
leadership  resources,  a  leadership  system  can  be  organized  to  focus 
efforts  and  accountability  in  the  development  of  strong  mainstream 
support  services  and  W  maximize  the  development  of ' nohcategorical 
special  education  instructional  service.    The  special  education 

/  ' 


^ro^rams  and  leadership  responsibilities  are  essentially  divided  into 
thpse  provided  in  concert  with  the  regular  schools  and  classes  (school 
based)  and  those* vended  in  special  facilities  and* stations  (low  inci- 
dence programs) . 

Another  approach  to  the  formal  organization  of^leadership 
resources  has  been  suggested  by  Gross  (1973) .    Gross  suggests 
that  special  education  organizations  currently  operating  with 
categorically  organized  leadership  .resources  can  move  away  from  % 
that  approach  by  using  an  ad-hocracy  approach.    That  is,  by  estab-  * 
lishing  temporary  role  assignments  where  persons  retain  some  element 
of  responsibility  for  a  "category,"  but  begin  to  take  on  more 
general  functions  as  "primary  systems,"    he  suggests  that  use  of 
this  approach  would  result  in  a  more  "elastic"  structure  fpr  plan- 
ning and  administration.  ^ 

"The  way  in  which  one  organizes  for  planning  and  admihistration 
should  be  conditioned  by  several  variables.     Among  these  are: 

•v  the  type  of  service  delivery  system  currently  in  use  or 

expected  to  be  in  use; 

•.  the  size  of  the  total  special  education  effort;  and, 

r    •    the  requirements  of  legislation  and  regulation.  "* 

Characteristics  of  a  viable  model  for  organizing  leadership 
resources  are  * 

•  affordable,  legal,  and  responsive  to  client  needs  and  to ^changing 
philosophy; 

»       well-defined  as  to  policy  and  procedure,  and  otg^nized' to  carry 
out'  functional  tasks  of  planning  and  administration;  and, 
*  •    flexible  and  responsive.  . 

C.    Review  of  Material 


The  purpose  of  this  objective  is  to  organize  for  planning  and 
administ ration  for  special  education  programs.    Jo  accomplish  this, 
a  review  of  some  current  Aterature  was*  presented  as  a  means  of 
organizing  foT  planning  and  administration  of  the  total ^special ^ 
education  program. 

The  fbllowing  material  wiMpc«gS?5rThe  further  understanding 
of  this~  cQtopefene^ " area :    written  assignment required  readings, 
recommended  readings,  and  evaluation, 
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WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

♦  «  * 

1.  Utilizing  your  own  district  or  any  other  district  of.  your  7 
choice,  develop  a  line-staff  chart  of  a  noncategorical 
leadership  structure'  fotf\ the  purposes  of  planning  and*.       •  * 
administration.     If  you  are  the  only  special  education 
administrator^  assume  th$t  you  have  three  assistants,    •  * 
and  design  noncategorical  roles  for  them. 

2.  List  three  superordinate, 'three  coordinate,  and  three  sub- 
\  ordinate  /organizations  or  persons  with  whom  you  would  have 

to  work  in  order  to  implement  yqur  noncategorical  leadership 
structure. 

3.  Describe  how  you  would  organize  in  order  to  implement* a 
district  pilot  project  that  has^ffroved  to  be  nationally 
successful  but  has  had  only  limited  Replication  in  your  own 
district. 

*  * 

4.  Define  decentralization.    List  and  discuss  tw6  advantages  for 
ca  decentralized  special  education  structure. 


REQUIRED  READINGS 

\  r 

l'    Erickson,  D.K.    Formula  for  change.  *  In  M.C.  Reynolds  & 

M.D.  Davis  (Eds.)t  Exceptional  children  in  regular  classrooms 
Minneapolis:    University  of  Minnesota,  197*1.  , 

*  •  ' 

2.  Johnson,  R»A.     Improving  effectiveness  of  a  school  organiza- 
V   tion  through  coordinate  statute  consultation.  %  In  C.A.  Parker 

(Ed.),  Psychological  consultation;    Helping  teachers  megt 
'  special  needs .    Reston,  VA:     The  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  1975.  .  r)  % 

3.  Johnson,  ft. A*,  Gross,-  J. C,  &  Weatherman,  R.F.  (Eds.).  Lead- 
etshfp  series  in  special  education:    Decategorization  and 
perfoi?nance  based  systems  and  special  education  in  court 
(Vol*  I  &  II}  .    Minneapolis:     University  of  Minnesota,  1973. 

*  -  v 

A  Plan  for  an  Ad  Hocracy — J.C.  Gross,  pp.  77-93. 

\ 

Restructuring  Special  Education  Leadership  Resources:  The 
Minneapolis  Model — R,A.  Johnson  and  J.C.  Gross,  pp.  257-274. 

4.  Nystrand,  R.O.  -An  overview  of  decentralization  theory  and 
process.  -In  M.C.  Reynolds  (Ed.)4  Report  of  the  conference 
vin  special  education  in  school  system  decentralization. 
Minneapolis:     University  of  Minnesota,  1975. 

*  "  -  :       '  i 

5.  Sergiovanni,  T.,  ^Carver,  F.    The  new  school  executive:  A 
theory  of  administration,.    New  York:  Dodd,  MeVd  &  Co.,  1973. 
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6.  Sergiovanni,  T\,  &  Carver,  F.    The  new  school  executive:-  A 
theory  of  administration.    New  York:     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1973. 

7.  Sergiovanni,  T.,  &  Carver,  F«     The  new  school  executive:  A 

.    theory  of  administration. ,  New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1973 . 

8.  Stoops^,  E.,  Rafferty,  M.\  &  Johnson,  R.E.  >  Handbook  of  educa- 
tional'administration:    A  guide  for  the  practitioner.  Boston: 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  1975/ 
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REQUIRED  READING 
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FOR  CHANGE 


A  comprehensive  change  in  the  content  and  organization  of  educa- 
tion is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  tke  educational  experience  has  a  . 
positive  influence  on  the  life  of  the  individual  student.  Since, 
improvements  in  education  depend  largely  upon  the  teacher,  bringing 
about  changes  in  the  process  of  training  teachers  should  be' a  major 
educational  goal,  tracked  by  financial  and  ideologic  support. 

x  Such  a  training  system*  using  instructional  methods,  materials, 
and  media,  has  been  developed  by  several  Regional  Special  Education 
Instructional  Material  Centers  across  the  country.   'The  training 
procedure  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  Individualize  instruction  through 
prescriptive  teaching.    It  advances  t^g  tea<*er-u^da£in^f unction, 
stimulates  maximum  content  flexibility  fosters  coopefaTive-and  con-  % 
structive>fforts  among  several  agencies  and  offers  the  potential  for 
reaching  a  very  large  number  of  teachers. 


^Erickson,  D.K,    Formula  for  change.     In  M.C.  Reynolds  &  M.D.  Davis 

(Eds.),  Exceptional  children  in  regular [ classrooms .  Minneapolis; 
-  University  of  Minnesota,  1971.  (Summary) 
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REQUIRED.  READING 


IMPROVING  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 
THROUGH  COORDINATE ' STATUS  CONSULTATION 


For  the  past  few  years,  a  sizable, and  defined  technical  assist- 
ance support  sys^m  has  provided  varying  resources  to  the  Department 
'of  Special  Services  of  the  Boston  school  system.    The  major  goal  has 
been  to  assist  the  system  to  strengthen  Its-  ability  to  provide 
quality  education  and  services  for  all  handicapped  persons.  Methods 
used  to  assist  the  system  to  date  have  included  the  provision  of 
coordinate  status  tonsuitat ton, -funds  -for  site  visits,  training 
opportunities,  gentfra*  advice  and  planning  help, .and  liaison  with 
various  institutions  of  higher  educltion. 

Critical  issues  which  have  been  raised  and  addressed  in  this, 
process  relate  to  the  following:  , 

•  scope  of  consultation; 

•  selection  tJf  consultation  style  and  change  model; 

.    the  extensiveness  of  change  and  the  attendant  risks  to  the 
internal  change "agent;  fc  ;  \ 

•  usefulness  of  the  coordinate  .status  approach;  and  "V 

•  macrosystem  pathology.  » 


9 

ERIC 


\j0hnsA,  R.A.    Improving  effectiveness  of  a  school  organization 

through  coordinate  status  consultation.    In  C.A.  Parker  (Ed. J, 
Psychological  consultation:    Helping  teachers  meet  special 
needs.    Reston,  VA:    The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1975.    (Summary)  • 
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REQUIRED  READING 


(See  Supplemental  Handbooks  for*  this  requirement.)  j 

j  , 

Johnson,  R.A.  ,  Gross,  J*C,  and  Weatherman,,  It.F.   (Eds,).  Leadership 
perles  in  special  educations    Decatggo.rization  and  performance 
based  systems  and  special  educat^pn  in  court  (Vol. " I ' &  » II) . 
Minneapolis; *  University  of  Minnesota,  1973. 

A  Plan  for.aiv  Ad  Hocracy —  Jerry  C.  Gross,  pp.  ' 77-93 

Restructuring  Special  Education  Leadership  Resources:  The 
Minneapolis  Model  «  Richard  A.  Johnson  and  Jerry  C.  Gross,  - 
pp.  257-274  ^  ' 
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REQUIRED  READING  • "      ./     '   .  '   .  -v  *  ' 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  DECENTRALIZATION  THEORY  AND  PROCESS  -  < 


Educational  decentralization,  or  distribution  of  authority,  is 
likely  to  produce  some  changes  in  organizational  and  school/community 
relations.    These  changes  can  provide  opportunities  for  specia^edu- 
cators  to  establish  closer  relationships  with  both  lay  people  and 
t)ther  educators,  in  pursuit  of.  greater  individualization  and  educa- 
tional benefits  for  all  students.  v 

Decentralization  can  occurAVeither  by  sharing^authority  among 
central,  regional,  and  building  level^admiaist^ators  or, by  sharing 
.with  an  expanded  number  of  citizens^   Although  only  two  major  cities — 
New  York  and  Detroit — have  experimented  with  implementation  of  a 
decentralized,  community-controlled  school  system,  the  reality  of  the . 
pluralistic  and  self-determination  aspfects  of  the  belief  system  of^ 
decentralization  sl^puld  £e  more  widely  accepted.    The  acceptance  of[ 
pluralism  £nd  self -determination  in  particular,  calls  for,  increased  . 
efforts  to  recruit  and  prepare  minority-group  pers9ns  for  teaching 
leadership  roles.       *  • 

-  9. 


i 
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Nystrand,  R.p.    An  overview  of  decentralization  theory  and  process, 
In  M'.C.^eynolds  (Ed.),  Report  of  the  conference  in  special 
^  educatioft  inL_school  system  decentralization.    Minneapolis : 
University  of  Minnesota,  1975.  (Summary) 
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^EDUCATIONAL  DECISION-MAKING 


k 


Decisior 
tioaal  adtivi 
effectiveness 


-making  is  at  the  center -of 'administrative  and  educa-  . 
ty  and  is  a  key  concept  in  bringing  about  administrative 
%for  school  executives.     EduJftional  decision-making 
as.  an  applip^  science  is  dependent  a)pon  hy^id  strategies  that  can 
mesh  and  synthesize  scientific  and  intuitive  ^proaches  ;  - 

A  number  of  helpful  decision-making  models  witji  clear  struc- 
tural features  and  standard  operating  procedures  exist.    The^f irst 
examftle,  Planning,  Programming,  Bodget  System  £PPBS) x  focuses  on  , 
allocating  scare  resources  toward  competing  goals.    The  second  example, 
the  Delphi  Technique,  focuses  oA  reaching  consensus— usually  in  tetms 
of  goals,  priorities,  and  objectives.  » 

**  ,        ^  §  ** 

in  the  final  analysis,  however,  judgment *is  the  important  deter-  . 
miner  of  effective  educational  decision-makings    Yet,- responsible 
judgment  cann6f  be  ex,ercis^d*Mnless  the  J>asiay;  f  or  judgment  rests  upen 
a  mental  or  intellectual. systems  approach  comprised  of  insight  from 
both  scientific  and  artistic  aspects  Qf  administration.    fojLthin  this 
systems  approach,  four  distinct 'systems 


the  belief  system;' 

the  human  system, 

the  organizational  system,  and 

the  action  system. 


can  be  identified: 


*  *Serglovanni,  T.,  f>  Carver,  F.    The  new"  school  executive:    A  theory 

of  adminis tra>t ion.    New  York:  -  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1973.     (Summary)  , 
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I      REQUIRED  READING 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  AND  SYSTEMS  CONOEpW 


Planning  is  an  essefltial  requirement  in 'building  administrative 
•effectiveness  for  school  executives.    Systems '-concepts  and  systems  . 
analysis — new  and  fashionable  plarihing  devices — attelnpt  to  'carefully 
map  each  of  the  interdependent  parts  of  the  whole  so  that. on^  part 
can  be  manipulated  with  full  awareness  off  the  effects  on- each  of  'the 
other  parts  of  the  system  and  the  effects  of  the  system  Qn  the*  envir- 
onment.   Although  systetfe  analysis  and  *'its  alternatives  have  their 
dangers,  systems  thinking  has  great  promise  in  promoting  ^dminis tra- 
ctive effectiveness  for  school  executives.    However,  it  is* not  recom- 
mended in  education.      .  «  *' 

-»  ..  i  * 

:         The  -authors'  recommend  a  flexible  systems  approach:   ^a  management 
systems  approach  'for  goals  associated  with  this  management  aspect  of 
schools  (e.g.,  food  services);  a  Cooperative  Systems  Approach, (€SA) 
for  goals  associated  With  the  professional/instructional  aspect;*  * 
Technical  System  Approach  *(fSA)  for. goals  associated  with  short  termN; 
aspects  and  specif ic_ time  conttaints  which  uses  specific  systems 
techniques  such  as  PERT  (planning  evaluation  and  review  techniques) 
and  PPBS  (program  planning  budgeting  systems).  »  '  . 


K  j  *  *  i 

Sergiovanni,  T * ,  &  Carver,         The  new  school  executive:    A  theory 
*    f>f<  administration^ "  New  Yorkl    Dodd",  Head  &  Co.,  1973.  (Summary) 
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REQUIRED  READING 


J 


7 


\ 


THE  SCHOOL  EXECUTIVE  AND  READERSHIP 


The  message  in  this  reading  is  clear,  "demonstrate  leadership.1* 
To  accomplish  this*  several  questions »ve re  discussed  by  offering 
definitions  of  the  concept  of  leadership,  by  including  an  analysis 
of  the  behavior  and  style  of  those  engaged  in  leadership, activities , 
.and  by,  suggesting  a  synthesis^  of  those  ideas  to  serj^  as  "bench- 
marks11 for  the  school  executive  as  t^e/she  meets  the  demand  for  leader- 
ship./ •  ,  1 

*  t  i  * 

Leadershipr  sh6uld  not  be  conceived  of  -  totally  as  t^ie  perogative 
of  an  individual,  even 'if  the  individual  is  officially  designated 
responsible  for  acts  Qf  leading,   *Yet  the  school  executive,  as  ^ 
"leader,"  must  make  sure  that  bdth  goal-achievement  and  group  main- 
tenance activities  are  effectively  carried  out.         "  , 
*%  „  - 

The  school  executive  must  be  a  leader  of  leaders.    Therefore,  1 
It  seenv3  appropriate, or  administrative  effectiveness,  to  involve 
as  many  people  as  possible  in  all  activities ,  including  leadership* 
activities.    Under  these  conditions,  whether  the  school  executive 
is  task-  or  person^oriented  is  less  relevant  than  whether  he/she^ 
insists  upon  being  totally  responsible. 


Sergiovanni,  T.,  &  Carver,  F.    The  new  school  executive:    A  theory  * 
of  administration.    New  York!    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1973>^-<Suinmary) 
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REQUIRED  READING 


* 

THE  ADMINISTRATOR'S  ROLE  AS  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADER 


Nowhere  in  administration'  has  change  been  so  far-reaching  in  the 
area  of  instructional  leadership.    This  chapter  provides  systems 
approach  tools  with  which  to  meet  the  challenge  of  thi6£hangfe,  inclu- 
ding « 

•  perceiving  functional  relationships  in* education; 
«  employing  a  systems  approach  model;, 

•  a  generic  model  for  effecting  change;  and 
»  a  curriculum  development  model. 

Two  recent  reasons  for  instructional  change  were  Sputnik,  result- 
ing in  new  stress  on  science  *av$  mathematics,  and  the  civil  rights 
movement*,  resulting  in  a  mo#e  to  fit  the  curriculum  to'  ;the  student. 
As  a  result,  the  administrator  must  now  be  conversant  in  both  the  * 
cognitive  and  affective  domains  of  educational  objectives. 

The  administrator  must  also  develop  tools  and  strategies  to  cope 
with  changing  instructional  needs,  specifically  a  systems  approach  as 
a  planning  tool.    This  enables  the  administrator  to  p^an,  develop v 
implement,  and  measure  their  success  or  failure. 

Instructional  programs  have  long  been  more  concerned  with  process 
than  with  ^purpose'.    Lack  of  direction  is  one  reason  so  many  innovative 
programs  fail.    Here  the  systems  approach  modej:  can^>e  extremely  valu- 
4  able  in  translating  district  philosophy  into  educational  goals  and 
then  into  specific  instructional  objectives.    Goals  and  objectives 
should  be  on  a  planned  needs  assessment  program. 

One  curriculum  development  model  staTEs""with  district  philosophy 
and  adds  the"  notion  of  measurable  objectives.    Its /'process",  sequence 
stresses  cognitive/affective  '.£ actors'/related  to -instruction,  and  inte- 
grates manner,  purpose,  process,  and  evaluation.* 

 7  1  ■    ■  '  1 

*Stoops„E;/J  Rafferty,  tfr,  &  Johnson,  R.E.    Handbook  of  educational 

administration:    A  guide  for  the  practitioner,    Boston:  Allyn 
£  Bacon,  1975.  (Summary) 
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EVALUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


-Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  section*    An  envelope 
is  provided.  t 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


Exercise  page  number  (s)^ 


I.*   COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the^response  Indicating  your  level  of 
pent  with  each,  statement. 


agree 


1. 

The  course  material  is  well 
Organized,  and  developed  "in 
coherent  sequence. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

The  length  and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate. 

1 

2 

3, 

4 

5 

The  course  material  clearly  k 
conveyed  abstract*  concepts 
and  theories. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

\ 

Basically,  the  ; course  material 
provided  me  with  learning  andA 
learning  tools  which  were  new™ 
to  me . 

1  * 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

The  £tyle  of  writing  was  clear, 
concise  and  interesting. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

^  ■ 

^he  course  material  provided 
me  with  activities  which  were 
practical  .and.'  not,  make  work  * 
activities. 

1 

2 

3" 

t 

5 

.  7. 

4 

The  course  material  is 

closely  related  to  the         %  ^ 

objectives.          ■  ?  , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

,  5 

> 

idt  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  course  material? 


II.    REQUIRED  READINGS 

1.    Which  reading  iA  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  .and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?    (A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)  , 


2.    List  any  of  the  readings  that  wire  not  tiseful  to0  you  and  tell 

why  they-did  not  meet  your 'needs  C£he  title  af  ter  *the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient): 

Nothing  new:  * 

. Inaccurate:  * 

Redundant:  *  , 

Hard  to  Read:         ,  m 

Hard  to  Understand:  ■ 


ERLC 


3.    Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space  *    I  wo\&ld  recommend:  - 

*    •   ^AVmcjre  or  other  required  readings 

c 

.  B)  fewer  or  other  required  readings  ? 

-    C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 

"  687   '  * 


/■  ■  - 
4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text  (a)  t 

 A)  Yea  , 

.  B)  No 

If  yes,  can  you  suggest  any?  , 

».  r  * 


4.  . 


HI,    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  *the  response  indicating  youi^levei  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1*    The  assignment  was  ^clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated* 


rv 


2*    The  length  •bf  time  required  «tp 
.  complete  the  written  assi^iment 
was  reasonable 

3.  .The  written  Assignment -really 
gave  me  ^n. opportunity  to 
show  what  I  had  learned.  4 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was 
something  I  presently  do; 


1* 

.2 

3 

4 

5 

.1 

•  2 

5 

"  • 

•  3 

4 

5 

1 ' 1 

,  3 

'  4*  ' 

5 

1  • 

2 

■'3  •  ' 

4 

5 

5.    What* would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  fop  this 
. lesson?  *  . 


6.    Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition 'to  those  provided,  for 
~   completion^ of  the  exercises?    If  yes,  please  list  them. 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  • 

4 

-   •  Objective  3 

1  * 


Special  Education  Admini&tratfbn 
Training  Program 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 
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VRSE  "AUTHORS  < 


v 


Dr^.  Richard  A*  Johnson  7 

Director  of  Special*  Edycatlon 
Minneapolis  Publifc  Schools 
Minneapolis, ^Miyiesota 

'  r  * 


Dr;  Glenn  Snook 

Acting  Director  "  , 
.  Minnesota  Valley  Special 
Education  *  •  * 

Waconia,  Minnesota 


P.R  E  F  A  C*E 


..-PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  is  one  of  tn-e  three  cours.es  i'n  tbe  Special 
Education  Administrator  Training  Program.    -The  training  was  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project^  and  this  is  the  first  application 
of  the  competency*-based  education  model.     It  is  designed,  so  that 
-  revisions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  t^e  participants,'    The  student,  course  author  ai)d  pre/post 
test  assessments  will  contribute  to  .rhe  .evaluation  of  this  material. 

The  competency  areas  for  the  program  development  course  were 

%  /    empirically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  administrator. 

Although"  additional  competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  spec i fie  J>os i t ion , 

the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  performance  on 
the  job:               _  ^ 

Special  Education  Philosophy 
Organi  /,ing  for  Planning  'and  Administration  4 
Decision  System  for  Referral  Hmd  Placement 
$         Assessment  of  Program  Needs  ^ 

Program  Design  -  • , 

Implementation  of  Programs 
.  Evaluation  of  Pmrogt^m^Data 

&  \  * 

Each-of  the  above  has  been  independently  designed  so  that  the 

program  development  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.     Tn  . 

addition,  the  competency  areas  contain  the  necessary  materials  for 

,  instruct ion^-including  course  author  material^  written  questions, 

evaluation,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings. 


Any  Questions  you  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with  the 
instrifrt  iAal  material  should  be  di<*fusr;ed  with  the  field  consultant, 
This  wi 11  I acil i tate  your  learning  and  provide  input  for  modi fying 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your  needs  as  a  special  e«k.ion 
administrator. 
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A.  §  Introduction  \.  :  i 

B.  ESTABLISNMENT  OF  DECISION  SYSTEM  ^.  ....  2 

1.     POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  .    .   A  ,   ;  4 

•  \  *  *■ 

2/-  PROCESS  AND  PROCEDURE .   .  C  ;  ;  4 

'  3.     PROGRAMMING  3  ■   .   .   .        *  '  4 

C.  Review  of  Material  | ................  5 

4  ■ 

WRITTEN  ASSIGWENT.  '  .  ■  .  .  .  -  -  5 

REQUIRED  READINGS  %.  7 

1.  f,A  Primer  on  Due  Process:     Education  Decisions  for 
Handicapped  Children".   .   ;  n 

v  "  '    '  ^ 

2.  "Educational  Uses  of  Tests  with  Disadvantaged 
Children".   .   .   .  *  *  13 

3.  "Instructional  Alternatives  for  Exceptional  Children".  .15 

4.  "Evaluating  Children  for  Instructional 'Purposes"  .   .   .  . 19 

.  5'.     "Psychological  Evaluation  of  Exceptional  Children: 

Old  Hangups  and  New  Directions".  T  .21 

6.  "The  Minnesota  Child  Study  System"  23 

7.  "Trends  in  Special  Education;     Implications  for 
Measurement"  v  ....  .25 

8.  "Conf irontation:     Special  Education  Placement  and  the 

Law">  .  .  .  r  :  ;  27 

9.  "identification  of  Handicapped  Children  and  the 
Classrpom  Teacher"  ............  $  *   .   .  :29 

REFERENCES  31 

EVALUATION  » 


Ill 

« 

DECISION  SYSTEM  FOR.  . 
R  E  F  E  R  R  A  U-A-N  D  PLACEMENT 


A.  IMTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  objective  is  for  participants  to*  be  able 
to  define  at\d  establish  a  decision  system  for  allocation  of  place- 
ment and  other,  resources  to  the  needs  of  clients.     In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  following  steps  need  to  be  taken: 

•  To  review  and  analyze  various  systems,  procedures,  and  theorie 
proposed  apd/or  utilized  for  defining  and  operating  a  system  for 
governing  the  allocation  of  placement  and  other  resources  to  the 
.needs  of  clients.        *  _ 

•  To  select  and/o.r  develop  a  resource  to  needs  allocation  and 
governance  systems,  and  to  adapt  that  system  to  local  rteeds. 

•  To  st&re,  as  a  means  of  seeking  legitimation  and  input,  the 
proposed  system  fpr  allocation  of  resources  to  individual  student 
needs  with  others  in  the  internal  special  education  leadership- 
structure,  in  the  regional/state  special  education  leadership 
structure,  in  the  superordinate  administrative  structure,  and  with 
sphool  faculty  such  as  principals,  special  education,  and  regular 
ciass  teachers* and  personnel. 

•  To  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  proposed  system  based  on  input 
received  from  others.  1  ^. 

"  •    To  receive  approval  for  translation  of  the  proposed  system  for 
allocation  of  resources  to  individual  syrdent  needs  into  form  and 
structure. 

•  To  organize  existing  and  new  placement  and  allocation  system 
resources  into  a  form  and  structure  compatible  with  the  approved 
system. 

To  aid  in  further  understanding  of  this  objective,  a  written 
assignment  and  required  and  recommended  reading  materials  have  been 
provided  at  the  end  of  the  narrative  section.  . 
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B.    Establishment  of  Decision.  System 

/  *  *  •  » 

The  basic  purpose  6f  'a  public  school  special  education  delivery' 
system  is  to  deliver, the  type  and  extent  of  service -needed  to  meet  . 
the  defined  nee^s  of  individual  handicapped  students.-  Of  majoT 
importance  to  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  provide  substantive 
and  timely  services  to  vLts  clientele  is  a  formal  decision  system 
for  determining  client  needs,  for  matching  client  n^eds  vith  the  „ 
appropriate  intervention(s) ,  and  for  assessing  outcomfe. 

In  the  past,  many  special  educators  have  npt  been  very  successor 
ful  in  designing  and  implementing  client  decision  systems  which  focus 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual  client.     Basically,  special  education 
placement  decision  ^systems  ha^e  focused  more  on  the  needs  of  ifhe 
organization  than  on  the  needs  of  clients.    Johnson  (1975)  suggests 
several  characteristics  of  referral  and  placement  systems  as  operated 
in  the^past: 

•  referral  of  a  student  to  special  educatipn  for  assistance abased 
.  on  a  problem  -the  teacher  is  having  with  the  student  rather  than  for 

specifically  and 'clearly  identified  student  needs;  * 

•  the  notion  that  a  system  supported  by,  in  many  cases,  less  than 
5  percent  of  school  district  resources  can  effectively  replicate  a 
quality  instructional  program  and  succeed  wherfe  the  so-called 
"regular11  education  95  percent  resource  has  failed;- 

•  the  assumption  that  special  educators  have  in  their  opejratiorifl 
•system  major  theory*  technology,  materials,  or  instructional  magic 

•  not  available  to  teachers -at  large;  ' 

•  the  misuse  of , one  form  of  providing  special  instruction  and 
services— the  special  class; 

•  the  , documented  tendency  for  permanance  and  rigidity  in  place^ 
ment  process  and  outcome; 

•  a  paternalistic,  jargon  saturated  and  sometimes  overbearing  < 
way  of  dealing  with  parents  of  handicapped  children  £nd  with  students 
themselves; 

•  a  data  base  for  determining  student  needs  and  for  allocating 
resources  which  misuses 'and  overuses  norm-referenced,  culturally- 
biased  tests  and  sociodemographLc  data;  ^ 

•  *J.ack  of  organizational  checks  and  balances  against  the  poorly 
considered  and  sometimes  capricious  student-related  placement 
de^Lsions  madefy  individual  regular  or  special  education  school  \ 
staff;  *  . 

•  tacit  organizational  and  community  approval  of  "waiting"  lists 
for  evaluation' services  and  for  placement  openings; 

•  poorly  defined  and  conducted  methods  fop  int*a  or  inter  staff 
communication,  resource  sharing,  assignment  of  responsibility,  and 

"tor  general  case  management  and  coordination; 

•  excessive' use  of  staff  time  and  placement  resources  on  "diag-  1 
nosticJI  £%udy  and  on  selection- rejection  decisions,  with  little 
time  spent  on  Individualized  program  planning; 
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•  ,<JVer dependence  on  use  of  pernicious  categorical  labels  and 
s  classification  systems  to. justify  provision'of  services; 

•  'limited  commitment  bf  hymanand  material  resources  to  Jthe* 
assessment  and  placement  'function  and  process;  and,    *  J 

•  lack* of  formal  policy  to  govern* and  guide  the  referral/ and 
placement  process,  plong' with  pooriy  defined- processes jjmcT procedures. 

'  '  '  . '      #       ■<  ,  .  ^ 

x In  addition  to  suggesting  these  problem  areas  related  to  past 
refertal  and  placement  systems,  Johnson  suggests  several  .criteria 
which ' contemporary  referral  and  placement  systems-  mu^  address: 

•  The  paints  and/or  student  must  bJ^nvolved  it!  all  aspects 
^of  the  assessment'  and  program  planning  decision^rocess. 

•  The  responsibility  of  local  school  staf^for  serving  most  of 
the  handicapped  in  the  loc$l  school  should  bfe  affirmed.  %  ** 

•  Compliance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  least  restrictive  alterna- 
tive oiust.be  insured, 

•  Decisions  about  placement  and  management  of  handicapped  students 
should  be  made  on  a  team  rSther  than  an  individual  basis,  and  these  ^ 
teams  .should  always  include  as  participants  the  referring  teacher (s) 
and  the  parent.  w  t  . 

•  Periodic  reearaluation  should  be  "an  integral  component  of  the 
system.  *  9 

•*    Performance  based,  culture  'faftr  assessment  systems  must:  be  used, 
linS  use  of  Categorical  labels  or  -categorical  classif ^cat ion ^systems 
should  be  avoided. 

•  Accountability  for  action  and  outcome  at  dfl  stages  of  the  proce«# 
must  be  clearly  specified/  *  *  * 

•  Students  who  have  been  identified  to  be  in.  need  of  modified  4 
v  programs  and/or  fcpctra  services  should  be  in  a  "holding  pattern"  for 
-no  more, than  a  f  ew*  weeks  prior  to  delivery  of  service.  *  *  ♦ 

•  A  defined  administrative  appeal  T^fcjcesfc  should  be  available 
for  parents  and  for  school  staff.  *  4 

•  Djie  process  procedures  muft  be  afforded  the  parent  oV^  surrogate 
parent  where  infoirme^J>arent  v consent  cannot  be  obtained,  Mid  whefe 
the  school  intends*  to  proceed  with  a  special  e'duGatioti  plAemenfc 

or  change  in  placements  s  -  .  ;   \  / 

*     •    The  referral  and  placement  system  should  havens  its  basis  written, 
policy?,  processes,  and  procedures,  and  these  should  be  evaluated  at 
least  annually  to'  assess  continued  relevance  and  utility. 

-  .  -  ■ 

Several  basic  ,  steps  or  actions  are  .generally  needed  in*  districts 
where  the  Referral  an<^placement  system  does  not  meet  these  criteria— 
.the^establi^hment  pf  supportive  school  policy,  the  development  of 
necessary  processes  a^d  procedures,  and  the  development  o{  program    :  , 
-/alternatives..  ^£  r  V 
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)f  1.    POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  ? 


Specifically,  actions  in  the  policy  development  arena  should 
include  development  of  policy  which:  • 

•  affirms  the  right  of  all  handicapped  persons  »to  a  free  public 
.education; 

•  resolves  that  an  alternatives-based  program  will  be  supported;  . 

•  declares  that  the  -  use  of  categorical  labels  and  classification 
systems  .will  be  minimized;       ,  f 

states  the  right  of  parents  to  be  involved  in'  the  total  decision 
process;  „ 

•  *  insures  the  right  of  tfue  process  where  informed  parent  consent 
'cannot  be  obtained;  .  *  *  v 

•  affirms  the  Doctrine  of  the  Least  Restrictive  Alternative;  and, / 

•  encourages  use  of  criterion  referenced  assessments,  and  con- 
strains use  of  norm-referenced  data  except  where, clearly  useful  in 
designing  individual  program  plans. 


2.-   PROCESS  AND  PROCEDURE 


Actions  in  the  process  and  procedural    arena  include, the  develop- 
ment of :  *  * . 

\    written  guidelines  on  parent/student  involvement,  including 
provisions  for  pbtainiijg  informed  parent  consent,  *and  for  providing 
due  process  when  necessary;  "  ^ 

S4   student  support  'teams  for'every  elementary  and  secondary  school, 
iWith  written  guidelines  and  inservice  training  provided  for  these 
teams; 

*  •  development  of  standard,  systematic  referral  forms  and  decision 
processes  which  include  %  data  on  obser^ble  performance  in  the  class- 
room; *  ' 

•  a  written  process  for  development  of  individual  program  flans 
that  are  measureable  and  that  are  reevaluated  periodically;  and, 

•  a  process  or  mechanism  for  careful  and  Critical  review  of  all 
requests  for  placement  out  pf  the  mainstream  program. 

N  *  .• 

3.     PROGRAMMING  c' 

"  Actions  in,  the  programming  arena  include  the  establishment  of: 

■  •    a  poncategorical,    levels  of  service  delivery  system;  * 

•  sufficient -program  alternatives ^o  special  class  or  special  x 


school  placements; 
'   •    sufficient  specialized  placements  for  seriously  handicapped 
persons;      '  • 
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'the  development  and  implementation  sof  an  Individual  education 
'plan  (lEP)^for  each  handicapped  child  and  a  system  for  the  deveiop-  ' 
ments  of  plans  through  a  team  function; 

•  a  description  of  related  services  available  to  handicapped 
children  in  the  district;  and        *  i 

•  a  child  and  program  monitoring  and  evaluation  system. 


C,    Review  of  Material 


This  objective  defined  and  established  a  delivefy  system 
for  allocation  of  placement  and  other  MB^urces  to  the  needs  of 
clients.        ✓  „ 

The  following  material  will  include  the  following:  -written 
assignment,  requi red  readings ,  recommended  readings,  a,nd  an  evaluation. 

.  '  •  *  ( 


WRITTEN  ASSWEffp 


/ 


1.  Assume  t*ij£t  your  school  district  has  a  court  case'  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  handicapped  children.^    The  parents  of 

^  'oh  eighth  grade  -student  are  suing  your  school  board,  your 
§yperintend'ent  and  yourself,  as  director  of  special  educa- 
tion because  their  child  at  age  14  h$s  only  second  grade 
reading  ability.  *  The  student  has  not  been  diagnosed  as 
retarded*,  and  has  had  special  education  service  for  fcfflfc 
>  reading  disability  although  the  service  has  been  spora'dic 

\  and  the  student  ^is  not  currently  receiving  any  service.  „ 

The*student  tends  to  be  shy  and  withdrawn  and  is  not  and 
has  not  bpen  a  behavior  problem.  ,  .  * 

Indicate  hovryot)  would  respond  to  this  case,  making  sure 
that,  due  process  procedures' ar^e  followed.    JUse  your  dis-  . 
trict  as  a  hypothetical  model,  and  answer  these  questions: 
Could  this'^iappen  in  your  district?    Do  you  have  programs 
for  students  *such  as  this  in*  eighth  grade?    Is  this  a 
special  education  problem?    How  would  you  defend  yourself 
n  such  a  law 'suit  were  filed?    Do  you  have  g*ood  documen- 
v    *  ,  tatidti  of  services  delivered? 

>  •  .  v 

*-  * 

2.  Evaluate,  describe  and  discuss  you?  district's  referral 

and  placement  system  ^using  trie  majoir^'cri  tenia  provided  in 
/  t^\e  expanded  narrative 'for  tAis  cfpmp-etencv  area. 


,\  "       >  \-  "  .  III-5" 


The  referral  and  placement  decision  system  relies  upon 
assessment*  and  measurement  of  children^  performance.  New 
legislation  requires  that  testing,  procedures  must* be  nonr 
discriminatory,  i.e.,  resulting  in  ethnic  o,r  racial  imbaj.^ 
ance.    Cofpplet^  the  following ^hart  to  describe  tlie  assess- 
ment  instruments  used' in  your  district  to  refer  and  plfece 
children  in  special  education  progr* 


tmiAL  ewcatmh 

A.    SLBF  («3UHpl«) 


iamb  of  assumtt 

IMSTRlAOfT 


1.  wise  _ 

2.  Duff«ll  JP 

3.  Flmndtrs 
Interaction 


■•1 
t 


"7 
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Ytt  90 


starwubieeb 


YES 
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«0 


SPECIALIST  wqcmiD 
io  awirister 

TEE  «Q 

SS 
•  ✓ 


DIRECT  OBSERVATlOK  07 
CLASSROOM  PERFORMANCE 
REQUIRED  w 

Yes       •*  no 


PLACEMDttS 
#  CIRU     #  SOTS 


FERCBrTAflt  OF  loCIORXtWRTO/fTA^to/rrnriC/ RACIAL  DttTHROTlO* 


CHDtSSB 


WHITE 
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REQUIRED  READING 


A  PRIMER  ON  DUE  'PROCESS :  EDUCATION 
DECISIONS  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


Public  Law  93-380,  The  Education  Amendment  of  1974,  focuses 
its  attention  on  the  right  of  due  process  which  governs  decisions 
regarding  fdentif ication,  evaluation  and  educational  placement  of  lk 
handicapped  children. 

Joday,  educators  can  no  longer  .deny  some  children  the  opportunity 
of  a  public  education,  either  on  £"shert  term  or  permanent  basis. > 
In  summary,  the  law  provicjes  several  guidelines  which  must  be  complie.d 
with.    First  of  all,  handicapped  children  must  be  placed  in  the  least 
restrictive  alternative  educational  setting. . .removal  from  the 
regular  education  environment  occurs  only  when  the  nature  or  severity 
of  the  handicap  is  suqh  that  education  cannot,  be  achieved  satisfactorily 
in  a  regular  setting.    Another  compltance  states  that1  handicapped 
children  and  their  parents  (guardians)  are  guaranteed  procedural 
safeguards  in  IJecis.ions  regarding  identification,  evaluation  and 
educational  placement  of  handicapped  children.    A  specific  procedure 
has  been  provided  which  includes    a  written  and  oral  notification 
to  parents  proposing  a  change  in  the/educational  program  of  the  child, 
permission  of  the  parents  to  do *Ln<Jjfvidual  evaluation  and-  assessment, 
periodic  review  of  the  educational  placement,  an  impartial  hearing 
or  staffing  to  include  parenta  and  professional  Staff  members",  and 
assignment  o£,  ^  surrogate  parent  for  children  who  are  in  need  of  one. 

'    This  reading  included  hearing'procedurea  in  detail  and  guidelines 
in  ttie  selection  of  heading  officers.    The*parent  surrogate's  role  .is 
also  provided  alpng  with  guidelines*  as  £o  the  selection  of  the  abovV 
and  how  it  could  be  organized.  *  •  . 

Due  process  may  produce  many  positive  benefits  some  of  which  are: 

* 

•    Provides  the  parent  with  the  opportunity  for  holding  the 
professional  accountable. 


*Abeson,  A.,  Bolic,  N.,  &  Hass,  J.    A  primer  on  due  process:  Education 
decisions  for  handicapped  children.     Exceptional  Children,  1975, 
42 (?),  68-74.  (Summary) 
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*  School  personnel  c*n  be  open  .and  honest  with  *th!e  consumers  of 
their  service.         %  ^  ,    3         '  /  * 

•  Educators  can  provide , individually  designed  education  progrdms^ 
with  periodic  review  and  reevaluation* 
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EDUCATIONAL  USES  OF  TESTS  WITH 
DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS* 


Background  information  concerning  the  use  of  psychological  anS 
educational  testing,  in  particular  intelligence  tests  and  their 
misuse,  is  presented;    Also  presented  in,  this  reading  is  an  attempt  - 
to  give  several  'definitions  af  intelligence  and  the  shortcomings 
of  "each  definition*    A  discussion  is  included  .indicating  why  there 
is  confusion  concerning  the  proper  category  in  which  to  place 
certain  tests:    achievement  or  intelligence?  '  * 

.        j        ■  ■ 

Following  the  .above,  there  is  a  discussion  of  test  use  and 
misinterpretation.     Test  misuse  is .easier  to  correct  th£n  test 
misinterpretation  because  avoiding  misuse  requires  complete  well-written 
test  manuals  and  test  administrators  sufficiently  trained'  and 
disciplined  to  follow  all  instructions  and  guidelines.    Test  misinter- 
pretation is  a  more  difficult  problem  because  it  is  compounded  by 
commonsense  usage  of  trait  namek  as  w$Ll  as  by  the  old,  well-estab- 
lished professional  literature.     Education  of  test  users  is  required. 
Intelligence  and  other  ability  testes  are  useful  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  arg  Correlated  with  socially  relevant  and  important 
criteria,  not  whether  or  not  they  measure  someone's  conception  Qf 
'an  innate  capacity. 

Evaluating  the  "fairness"  of  tests  in  use  is  another  consideration 
covered  in  this,  reading.    Three  types  of  validity  were  discussed: 
Content  validity,  construct  validity  and  criterion-related  validity 
or  predictive  validity  given  tHe  major  emphasis.    Predictive  validity 
is  the  extent  to  which  test  scores  are  related  to  a  socially  important 
ycr iter ion  measure.     In  practice,  the  problem  of  assessing  fairness 
is  impossible  .to  attain.    In  essence,  there  are  too  many  v&riables 
.-attached  to  one  person  to  be  able  tp  classify  him/her  in  a  particular 
■group.     If  however,  the  criterion  to  be  predicted  is  GPA  in  a  regular 
college  program/  almost  all  of  the  research  demonstrates  that 
standardized  tests  ar£  useful,  both  within  and  between  groups \ 


Cleary,  T.A.,  Humphreys,  L.G.,  Kendrick,  S.A. ,  &  Wesman,  A, 
Educational  uses  of  tests  with  disadvantaged  students. 
American  Psychologist,  1975,  30  (1),  15-41. (Summary) 
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Alternatives  X>6  commonly  used  intellectual  tests  are  discussed 
and  grouped  as  follows: 

•  procedures  or  measures  other  than  tests; 

•  tests  of  important  qualities,  other  than  intelligence; 

•  promising  varients  of  commonly  used  intellectual  tests;  and 

•  better  use  of  existing  tests  bj*  means  of  new  and  better* data.  - 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  use  of  diagnostic  testing  to  provide  remedial 
education,  as  they  are  designed  to  identify  the  specific  weakness 
of  the  learner  and  suggest  appropriate  areas  for  corrective  efforts.  ^ 
However,  much  criticism  is  directed  toward  diagnostic  tests  and  must 
be  used  with  care.    It  appears  that  the  most  practical  would  be  to 
start  with  surve^testfr;    Only  students  who  are  unable  to  demonstrate 
adequate  reading  ability  or  arithmetic  ability  on  the  survey  tests  * 
would  be  referred  M>r  diagnosis. 

In  conclusion,  more  and  bett^  data  are  recommended  as  one 
of  the  most  desirable  elements  in 'a  program  concerned  with  better 
and  fairer  use  of  tests. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  ALTERNATIVES  FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN*  • 


*        Several  models /have  been  developed  as'  alternative  programs 
for  handicapped  children.    Most  of  the  centers  have  determined 
their  program  emphasis  through  the  assessment  of  priority  needs 
in  their 'geographic  areas. 

i 

The  Statistician  Model"  was  developed  at'^fie  Rocky- Mountain 
Center  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  in  the  region  served  by  the 
Center.    The  strategy  facilitates  the  development  of  special 
education  service,  helps  to  prevent  unessential  labeling  and 
avoids  the  segregation  of  service  for  handicapped  children.  A 
stratlstician  is  a  trained  special  educator  who  functions  as  a 
teacher's  resource  on  request  and  who  collects  data  on  the  problems 
of  handicapped  children  in  the  classroom  and  on  effective  facilitation 
strategies.    Use  of  the  teacher  resource  model  was  based  on  two 
main  assumptions:     all  children  can  learn  regardless  of  their  hand- 
icaps, and  all  teachers  can  perform  more  effectively.  f 

Much  time  was  spent i identifying  the  learning  problems  of 
handicapped  children  in  the  classroom  and  developing  a  resource 
system  that  would  help  teachers  to  solve  the  problems.  The 
prime  target  of  the  stratf stician  is  the  classroom  teacher.  How 
the  model  was  set  up,  the  duties  of  the  statisticians,  and  *, 
the  population  they  serviced  was  described  in  detail.  The 
stratlsticians  found  that  the  teachers  needed  informal  training 
in  clajssroom  diagnosis  and  task  analysis.    The  interventions  most  ' 
often  suggested  and  adapte^  included  behavior  modification 
techniques  and  tutors.    The  use  of  resource  aids,  analysis  and 
modality  change  Increased.    This  program  by  and  large 'was  successful 
and  met  the  need*  of  the  area  for  which  is  was  developed  * 

*        Another  alternative  discussed  was  "A  Learning  Problems 
Approach  to  Teacher  Education"  developed  by  the  University  of 
Miami.    A  basic  assumption  of  the  program  is  that  the  same 


Deno,  E.   (Ed.).  Instructional  alternatives  for  exceptional 

Children*  Arlington  VA:  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1975.  <Summary)  . 
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information  processing  functions  are  present  in  all  children  and  .  \ 
consequently  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  effective  Instruction.  \ 
The  program  was  designed  to  train  experienced  regular-classroom 
teachers  to  work  with  learning  disabled  children  through  a  learning 
problems  approach.    This  approach  is  used  to  determine  through 
task  analysis  what  it  is  that  children  need  to  know  to  succeed. in 
the  schools  as  they  are  now  constituted,  or  basically  individualizing 
1    instruction.    The  theoretical  framework  of  the  program  was  explained, 
and  how  the  teachers  identified  the  child's  strengths  and>weakness  A 
in  his  learning  process.  For  the  child,  success  must  be  the  mode 
rather  than  the  exception.    The  training  program  required  of  the  -  4  I 
teachers  was  described  along  with  their  practicum  experience.  The 
program  had  a  positive  impact  on  local  school  systems  and  school 
officials  were  very  impressed  with.it.    The  program  is  continuing 
to  grow  and  can  be  applied  to  diverse  educational  settings  and 
many  types, of  teacher' training  programs. 

t 

Another  instructional  alternative  covered  in  the  reading  was* 
»     "An  Introduction  to  a  Regular  Classroom  Approach  to  Special 

Education11  which  is  a  program  designed  to  fit  a  statewide  (Vermont) 
^special  education  development  plan.    It  is  remarkable  for  the 
degree  of  collaboration  it  represents  among  the  state  and  local 
education  agencies  with  the  University  and  the  program's  strong* 
commitment  to  evaluation  of  the  services  undertaken  and  the  extent 
to  which  funds  have  been  coordinated  to  support  the  components.  In 
this  program  consulting  teachers  assist  and  train  regular  classroom 
teachers  to  provide  successful  learning  experiences  for  children  „ 
eligible  for  special  educational  services.    Regular  class 
placement  for  all  children  but  the  profoundly  handicapped  is 
made  possible  by  inservice  training  in  applied  behavior  analysis 
j^^Tand  individualized  instruction.    This  article  outlines  the  Tegular 
{  classroom,  special  education  approach  including  the  following  areas: 
the  modfel,  the  training  of"  consulting  teachers  %  the  inservice 
trainittgvcrf— regi^ar  classroom  teachers,  examples  of  services  to 
the  children,  the  implementation  of  the  approach  in  a  school 
district,  support  given  by \ the  state,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
approach  to  date  with  an  indication  of  superintendents'  appraisals. 
In  general  It  was  felt  than  as  long  as  consulting  teachers 
cdntinued  to  provide  classroom  teachers  with  success,  this  approach' 
would  remain  a  real  and  effective  alternative  to  special  class 
placement.  *  * 

The  "Diagnostic /Prescriptive  Teacher"  was  another  alternative 
that  was  discussed  in  this  reading*    George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  was  responsible  for  developing  this  program  which 
provides  noncategorical  professional  training  at  both  the  under- 
graduate apd  graduate  levels  for  teachers  preparing  to  worK  at 
preschool  through  secondary  levels.    The  diagnostic/prescriptive 
teacher  is  a  specifically  trained,  school  based,  special  educator. 
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Basically  this  person  serves  as  an  educational  diagnostician- 
consultant  to  the -regular  class  teacher  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  instructional  and  socialization  experiences  for 
children  who  are  viewed  as  posing  problems  in  learning  and/or 
behavior,    A  major  objective  of  the  program  is  the  concommitant 
reduction  in  the  negative  differentiation  and  exclusion  of 
children  from  the  regular  class  environment.    The  use  of  categor- 
ical labels  is  rejected  both  in  theory  and  practice  in  this 
ptogram.    A  discussion  of  the  training  program  for  diagnostic/ 
prescriptive  teachers  was  ^included  along  wit^'how  the,  model 
works,  e.g.,  the  referral  system  used,  evaluation 'and  so  forth.  ' 
Support  for  ttvis  program  has  been  very  favorable  from  school 
administrators  and  professionals  to  parents  and  students.  Expansion 
of  this  program  was  also  discussed  along  with  some  of  the  factors 
that  tend  to  inhibit  the  program's  growth,  and  possible  ways 
to  overcome  this. 

The  last  model  discussed  in  this  reading- was  "The  University' 
of  Connecticut's  Classroom  Specialist  Model."    It/  is  basically 
a  program  for  trifling  personnel  to  help  regular  class  teachers 
develop  the  skills  needed  to  work  with  handicapped  children  within 
their  own  classroom.    The  idea  was  originally s conceptualized 
by  Dr.  Stephen  Lilly  and  enlarged  upon  by  Stan  and  Wilma, Shaw  in 
their  article  "The  Inservice  Experience  Plan:  Changing  the  Bath 
Without  Losing  the  Baby."    Shaw  felt  that  "current  alternatives" 
(1972) — special  class  settings,  remedial  services,  resource 
facilities,  diagnostic-prescriptive  services  ar  a  combination  of 
these — share  two  operational  characteristics  that  make  it  improbable 
that  they  will  prevent  learning  failure.    First,  each  removes  the 
mildly  handicapped  child  from  the  regular  classroom  for  all  o,r 
part  ^>£  the  day,,  thus  the  clasroom  teacher  is  encouraged  .to 
relinqi^ph  direct  responsibility  for  the  child 's* learning.  Lastly, 
the  majoif  objective  of  each  is  direct  service  to  the  child,  an 
emphasis  that  does  not  encourage  change  in  the* classroom  teacher's 
training  behaviors  and  fosters  dependence  on  special  service 
education.     Current  thinking  in  education  reflects  a  "continued 
support"  model  rather  than  a  "restoration,  to  normalcy"  model.- 
Much  discussion  in  the  reading  was  given  to  implementing  this 
strategy,  administration*  the  roles  of  various  professionals, 
competencies,  inservice  training  and  opening  "tactics.  The 
benefits  of  a  program  like  this  are   not   limited  to  handicapped 
children  alone,- but  are  evident  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
individual  learning  differences. 
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EVALUATING  CHILDREN  FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL  PURPOSES  , 


To  ensure  the  most  successful  instruction  of  children  with  *  " 
learning  disabilities,  the  teacher  must  have  considerable  under--  *  f 
standing 'of  each,  pupil's  psychpeducational  strengths  arjd  weaknesses. 
A  total  evaluation  of  the  child  is  discussed  using  formal  standard-    .  * 
ized  tests  anc!  informal  tests  and  observations  to  determine  what 
was  best  for  the  child  in  question.    If  assessment  results  that 
are  meaningful  tor  school  use  are  to  evolve  from  { he  total  evaluation, 
the  teachers  and  pthers  charged  with  the  diagnostic  function  must  ^      *     *  * 

recognize  Chat  instruction  and  'evaluation  are  not  separate  worlds. 
In  general,  an  attempt  is  made  in.  formal  evaluation"  to  assess 
many  areas  ef  mental  functioning,  including  intelligence,  language,  < 
academic  achievement,  speech,  p5rceptual-motor  skills  and  social-     ,  # 
emotional  development.    From  thiA  an  individual  program*  should  V  -  v- 

be  able  to  be  prescribed  for  the%hild,  along  with  informal  tests     „  ^     •  . 
and  observations  fro*  the  regular  teacher.    However,  there  are  • 
several  specific  1  invitations  of  formal  testing  which  are  also  • 

cjiscussed  in  the  reading.  /-  0F 

'  An  optimal  procedure  for  use  in  the  public  .schools  has  been  ?* <  '  ' 
described.     This^process  is  characterised  by  its.  heavy  educational 
orientation,  reli'ance  upon  informal  assessment  techniques,  and 
recognition  of  the  teacher  as  a  partner  in  the  diagnostic  decisitflj- 
'  making  phase  of  the  evaluation.    However, ^asic  changes  shopid  be  * 
made  in  present  school  policies,  and  persofflfcel  thinking  beforfe  this 
program  carube  implemented.  «.    .w  .  "w  " 


, *Hamill,  D.D.  Evaluating  children  for  instructional  purposes^ 

Academic  Therapy,  1971,  6  (4),  341-353-  '  ;  . 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  EVALUATION  *OF%  EXCEPTIONAL'  .  ;  ] 

CHILDREN:  OLD  HANGUPS  IN  NfeW  DIRECTIONS*  s  t 

The  school  psychologist's  3pagnostic  contribution  is  limited 
■  to  often  providing  mere  confirmation  of,%a£her  than  insigh^;  into,  4 
the  problem  fdr  which  a  child  is  referre^L    Tests  used  bj^chool 
rayfchologists  were  developed,  for  the1  most  part  ,  •  to  -give  a  global 
Assessment  of  a  child's  ability,  and  results  are  dually  expressed 
in  a  single  unitary  satire.    This  does  hot  provide  direction  in 
^solving  the  problem.    Process  data  are  .  legitimate  and  important 
additions  to  diagnosis,  but, the  .question  to  be  asked  Is  not  just' 
THoV  much11  but  also  "How"?    Children  are  different,  yet.»rftahdardized 
psychological  tests  form  £he  b*a$ is' for  major  dec^sipns^  as  to  children1 
•e4ucatidnal^placement  and  classroom  programing.' 

is  the  special  education  teacher1  s. responsibility  to 
maxitoiae  the  child's  mastery  of  schodl  tasks  by  providing  a  variety 
.of  possibte  ways  to  "reach  b>  learning  goal.    The-  psychologist's 
•responsibilities  to  provide  the  ^teacher  with  information ^ich 
can  be  used  is  aJb^sis^for  a  positive  match  between -child  and  meEhod^ 

in  conclusion ,\it  seems  reasonable -that  a  somewhat  different 
model  olS^aibjs'^l  psychology  be  -a^optred  if  services^  exceptional 
t*child*an  are  to  be  effective.    A  broader  view,  of  i^choeducational^  . 
*  evaluation  may  allow  too  re  productive  use  of  the  S9hool  psychologist's 
services .  / 


-4 


"  *keoah/  B.  Psychological  evaluatidfi  of  exceptionalVhildi^n : 

Old  ^hangup's*  and  new  directions.  '  Journal  of*Schcol  Psychology, 
1972;  lft>fS),  142-144,  (Summary)   •  |  .   "  " 
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SOTA  CHILD  SOJlfr  SYSTEM* 


ie  pupose  -of  this  reading  was  to  describe  the^ child* study ^  , 
its  goals  and  hpw  it  works..    It  is  a  systematic  organized 
'structure,  which  is\chftd-centered  arid  is  Arected^fcrd  identifying 
,atfd*meeting  the- educational,  needs  of  the  child  ln  a  ™W  * 

that  the  child'sjfcd  pact's  jrighjts  are  upheld  witl^espe^t  and 
dignity.  ' 


.         The  system  entails  the  concept  q£  team  functioning,  and  it 
atfempt^  to  utilize;  the  skills  of^specialists  itt  solving  educational 
problems.    Ttfe  child  study  system  also  attempts  to^  normalize,  T 
as  much  as  possible,  the  educational  experiences  of  children  by 
'maintaining* them  as  cloS*  to  mainstream  as  possible. yThis  Involves 
a  close  interaction  between  regular  and  special*  education,  as  *it 
willTlopefully  be  the  vehicle  for  individualizing  instruction*  1 
for^all  students-enot  just  thl  handicapped.  < 

This 'system  is  very  adaptive  to  local  districts,  and  ishoj^d 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  local  students— the  more  local  iiiput,; 
the  more  it  is.  designed  to  meet  local  community  .weeds.  Child 
•  stud#  systems  can  take  on  jaany  shapes  and  forms  but  will  haye 
,  four-  things  la  common:  V  •  t  *  « , 

an  effective  method  of 'indent if ying  *and  meeting  the  needfe  of  t^ 
children;     .  -*  > 


^  i4n  effective  method  oJL  using  'huvpn  reposes  to  the  Vest     *  " 
advantage,  o£  tjh0tid;r.    \  ^ 

•    a  systematic  structure,  to  meet  legal  and  regulatory  Tewittaents 
»'  •    establish  effective  communication  betweet^regular  and  sp.ecfaj 
education;- between  education* and  .consumer. 


This 'reading  goes  on  -to  explain  in  detail  flevetaf  areas 
the  child  study  system  which  Iran  be  adapted  to  any  schooled i 
needs:  child  stud^ysbem  subdivisions,  human  resources  subdivisions, 
%and  a  list  of  handUfcpped  persons;tp  be*  included  arid  varioif^ 


"*Mart'inson,*G'.  The  Minnesota  child  study  system.  ■  A  pamper,  prepared 
for  the  University  of  Minnespta,  Minneapolis,  1.974 . 
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cooperative  referral  agencies  and.!coffl*unity  resources  available  to 
help  in  this  task.    Much  at tent io^'  was  also  giyen.to  the  identification 
and  screening  process  to  determine  individual  educational  needs 
of  handicapped  children.  '  ,  .  / 

This  reading,  also  listed  and  explained  some  of  the  categories 

of  exceptional  children  set  up  by  the  Sfrate'  of  Minnesota: 
'%  *  '  * 

*  •  ~* 

•  special  learning  and  beha^cior  problems, 

educable  mentally  retarded,  .  '  _  • 

•  trainable  mentally  retarded, 

•  ■  physically  handicapped, 

•  hearing  impaired,  %  f  -  , 

•  5  visually  impaired,  »  *  *  - 

•  multiply. handicapped, "  and 

•  speech.  .     ,    0  * 

The  component  of  staffing  in  the  child  study  system  is  the 
Vehicle  for  bringing  together  all  other  components  o£-the  child 
study  system.    A  multidisciplinary    team  approach vfs  used  for 
decision  making.    The  possible  personnel  involves  was  listed,  along 
witji  their  Various,  roles,  and  procedures  for  making  educational^ 
'decisions.  ,  .  ^  ' 

Categorical  criteria  for  placement, 'and  the  level  of  setvice 
needed  to  maximize  educational  opporunity  and  growth  for  handicapped  , 
children  are  impoftant  raas^  ig  the  child  study  system.    Legal  factors, 
were  discussed  as  progrfll  determination  and  placement  must  also 
consider ^parental,  rights  to  d«e  process. 

A   In  summary,  child  st;udy  system^  must  be  flyid  and  constantly 
Ranging  to  meet  t]jl*  needs  of  today's  society  and 'to  improve 
services  and  responsibility  to  all  handicapped  individuals  and 
the$r  parents. 

*  * 
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TRENDS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:^ 
^IMPLICATIONS  FOfif MEASUREMENT 


V.  •  :  ' 

Readers  should  be  aware  of-  the  great  changes_ln  all  education, 
both  special  and  regular,  which  requires  a  set  of  related  changes 
in  the  systems  of  measurement  vhidh  are  used  in  the  schools-. 
Historically  .-special  educatipn -has  been  a  party  to  the  prediction- , 
orientation  and  rejection  process.    Cqprently,v the, court*  have 
•insisted  that  schools  shall  not»reject  any  child,  and  that  they 
provide  an  appropriate  education  for  e^ch  child  as  an  individual. 

A  brief  background  of  special  education  is  included  along 
-with  present  practices  and  trends-in  this  reading-.    Instead  of  % 
institutionally-oriented  procedures  that  were  us^ed  in  .the  past, 
there  is  a  need  to  turn  to  approaches  that  enhance; individual^  • 
development,  i.e.,  aptitude-treatment  interactions ,  domain-and 
criterion-referenced  testing  and  to  concepts  aUd  procedujres  of  * 
"rate"  assessment.    A  good  sphool  fs  the  one  tibat  can  -aggregate 
its  microlevel  decisions  and  say'  in  tru^b,  Jttfat  it  serves  the  . 
children— each  of  them—  equally,  .ihdjvldfiajly  and  well.  ^ 


ERIC 


* 


^Reynolds,  M.C.  fiends  in  special  education Mmpljcati^ns  for 
measurement.    In  W.  Hively  &  M.C.  Reynolds  (Eds.).,  Dp— 
referenced  testing  in'  special  education.- Res  Con,  VA 
Council  'for  Except idnal  Children-,  1975/  (Summary) 
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CONrtCklATION;  SPECIAL  EDHCATION 
PLACEMENT  AND  THE  LAW* 


Recently,  suits  have  heen  brought  against  public  schools  for 
placing  certain  children  in  special  classes  for  the  educable  mentally 
retarded.    Through  the  courts  parents  are  challenging  the  administration 
and  use  of  standardized  tests,  placement  procedures,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  harmful  impact  of  special  class  programing.  Special 
educators  are  urged  to  initiate  immediate  reform  in  testing  and  ^ 
'placement 'procedures  or  there  is  a  likelihood  that  changes  will  be 
imposed  by  the  courts.    The  possibility  of  punitive  damages  may 
stimulate  these  changes. 

Who  will  direct  educational  changes  and  reform,  judges  or  .  ' 

•  educators?    Educators  have  "3n  opportunity  to  lea<J  in  the  change, 

rather* than  have  it  imposed.    Each  educator  must  decide  whether  shue/  ** 

he.  will  continue  dealing  with  the  symptoms  or,  start  working* on 

the  causfe.  „  * 


ftorfs,  S.,  DeYoung,  H. ,  &  Cohen,  J.  Confrontation:  Special  education 
placement  and  the  law.    Exceptional  Children  ^971 ,  38,  5^12. 
(Summary)  *  * 
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< 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  'CHILDREN  AND 
THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER* 


Traditionally,  the  developm^t  of  special  educational  programs 
has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  problems  to  be  dealt 
with— i.e.,  learning  disability,  hyperactivity  or  mental  retarda-  i 
tion— are  problems  inherent*  in  the-  child  and  relatively  independent 
of  the  school  settings  in  which  they  occur. 

In  a  study  conducted  to  determine  tl>e  numbers  of  children  vho 
wei^  experiencing  di$f  ictllty  with  the  regular  school  curriculum  as 
to  have  necessitated  special  actions,  it  was  reported  that  the  tota 
number  of  children  who  had  receded  special  services  or  had  been' 
identified  as  showing  some  type  of  behavior"  problem  was  41  percent 
of  the  total  atudy  population.    Because  of  this,  it  is  apparent  that 
identification  of  children  as  "handicapped"  or  "in  need  of  Special 
education"*  is  intertwined  with  the  expectations  and  resources  of 
the  regular  classroom  environment. 

Through  an  extensive  study  of  £he  literature,  the  findings 
revealed  in  this  reading  strongly  suggest  th*?t  a  far  higher  propor- 
tion of  school  children  fall  beyond  the  boundaries  of  what  would-be 
termed  "acceptable,f  school  achievement  and  behavior.     If  such  is 
indeed  the  case,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  total  educational 
enterprise  involving  teachers,  administrators,  -specialists  and  con-tt 
aultants  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  educational  system 
that  is  richer  in  strategies  and  programs  for  all  children. 


c 

*Rubin,  R.A*^«enti£ication  of  handicapped  children  and  the  class- 
•    roop  teadWr*.     In,rf.A,  Johnson,  R. F .  Weatherman,  &  A.M.  Rehman 
°  .  leadership  series  in  special  education:    Handicapped  youth  and 
the  'mainstream  educator  >Vol.  IVO  .    Minneapolis:  University. 


of  Minnesota,  1975, 
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EVALUATION  ' 


'DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
belgrv  and  return  It  with  your  assignment  fox'&hl*  section.    An  envelope 
Is  provided.  , 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE.  PAGE  *UMBER(S) 


I.*  COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  each  statement.  < 


1.  The  course  material  is  well 
s        Organized  and  developed  In 

coherent  sequence. 

2.  The  length  and  scope  of  the 
course  material  was  adequate. 

3^   The-s£Ourse  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
dnd  theories. 

4.    Baslqally,  the  course  material 
provided  m£  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me.  % 

5..  The  style  of  writing  waa  clear t 
concise  and  interesting. 

'  i 

6.  .The  course  material  provided 
^ne  with  activities  which  were 

-    practical  and  not  make  work 
.activities. 

7.  The  course  material  is 
closely  related  to  the 
objectives. 


it 
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4 
4 


4 
4 


5. 

5 

/ 
5 


8.    What  would  you  do  to  Improve  this  course  material? 


II.  m  REQUIRED  ggf^TNGg 

1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?    (A  few  words,  such  as  "background1'  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)  - 


9 
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2*    List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 

why  they  did  not  ceet  your  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient): 

Nothing  new: 

Inaccurate:  f 

Redundant: 

Hard  to  Read.: 

Hlri  to  Understand: 

3.     Put  a  check  i*i  the  proper  space.     I  would  reconpend:  *  * 

 .  A)  more  or  other  required  readings 

-   B)  fewer  or  other  required  readings 

«  x  C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings 

718      '    '  , 


4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a) t 

 m  A)  Tea 

 B)  No 

If  yea i  can  you  suggest  any? 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The  assignment-  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to 
complete' the  written  ^assignment 
was  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  I  had  learned.  * 

t 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  not, 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was 

t      something  I  presently  do. 


1 

2 

   1 

3 

A 

1 

2 

3 

A 

1 

2 

3 

A 

1 

2 

3 

A 

5.    What'would  you  do  to. improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
lesson?     "  « 


6.    Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yes,  please  list  them. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
Objective  4 


Special  Education  Administration 
Training  Program 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 
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COURSE  AUTHORS 
♦ 

Dr.  •  Richard  A.  Johnson  * 
Director, of  Special  Education 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 

•  Minneapolis,*  Minnesota 


/ 


\ 


DrL  Glenn  Snook 

Acting  Director  /***J 
kinnesota  Valley  special 
I  Education 
Waconia,  Minnesota 
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PREFACE 


PfcOGRflM  DEVELOPMENT      one  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special 
'Education  Administrator  Training  Program.    The  training  was  ^developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the  first  application 
of  the  competency-based  education  model.    It  is  designed  so  that 
revisions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  the  participants.    The  student,  course  author  and  pr^/post 
test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  material. 

The  competency  areas  for  the  program  development  course  were 
e^irically  derived  from  the  job  of  the  -special  education  administrator. 
Although  additional  Competencies  may  be  needed  in  a  specific  position, 
the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  ywr  performance  on 
the  job: 

Special  Education  Philosophy 

Organizing  for  Planning  and  Administration  . 
Decision  System  for  Referral  arid  Placement 
Assessment  of  Program  Needs 

Program  Design  ^  * 

Implementation  of  Program 

Evaluation  of  Program  Data 

»  «.  _ 

Each  of  the  above  has  been  independently  designed  so  that  the 
program  development  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.  In 
addition,  the  competency  areas  contain  the  necessary  materials  for 
Instruction — including  course  author  material,  written  questions, 
evaluation,  sample  forms,  and  required  readings. 

Any  questions  you  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with  the 
Instructional  i&ateclal  should  be  di? cussed  with  the  field  consultant. 
'This •will  facilitate  .your  learning  and  provide  input  for  modifying  " 
the  instruction  to  better  meet  your  needs  as  a  special  education 
administrator.  x. 
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AS"St#S*ENT   OF   PROGRAM"  NE  EPS 


A.  Introduction 


« 


•        A^frassessment  of  need  or  "needs  assessment"  can  be  conducted 
at  any,  one  of  several  levels' within  special  education  organisations 
anii  can  be  a  point  in  tjLme  assessment  <^~an  ongoing  process.  Needs 
"of  individual  handicapped  students,  for  example,  may  >W  Assessed  . 
through  a  child  study  or  individual  prograA  planning  system..  Data  % 
on  the  needs  of  several  handicapped  children  may  b^jg&efegated  for  \ 
a  classroom,  a  tot'al  school,  or  1  school  distri^t^to  estimate  pro-  J> 
gram  needs*    In  addition,  data  on  the  opinions  fattttuded,  perfor- 
mance, and  b^kground  of  staff,  <9  well  as  data  on  effectiveness' 
of  processes  and  prefcedures  can  also  be  considered  needs  assessment  \ 
datrf*if  the  "objective  of  collecting  the  data  is^to  design  m^re* 
effective  ways  of  meeting  client  needs  —  .  ,  < 

•  Actually,  a  needs  assessment  is  essentially  an.^ercise  in' 
discrepancy  evaluation;  and,  in  this  'sense,  is  highl^^elated  not 
only  to  referral  and  placemdbt,  but  is  also  related  to  district  "1 
pWJc^ophy  and  evaluation  procedural*?.  If  fojf  example,  as  a  part  ~ 
ofStated  philosophy,  one  indicates  a  desire  to  min^pize  labeling 
anA  Classif  ication  of  children, • then  an' assessment  of  the  decree 
to  wfiich  children  are  being  laieled  and  categoricallv^xlM&if  led 
cali.be  cpnsM^yd-  either  a  .needs  assessment  or  an.  evaluation  ques-' 
vtion.    If  oMKs  assesering  the  degree  to  which  preexisting  indi-, 
■fridual:  student  or  organizational  goals  and  objectives  have^gen 
met  Cexpectation  minus  outcome  equals  discrepancy  or  addition!* 
need},  this  is  likely  to  be  an  evaluation  competency  activity  an 
is  likely  to- be  par^  of  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  degree  to 
which,  goals  and  objectives,  have  been  mep.  .On  toother  hand,  if 
in  the  unlikely  .event  there  are.  no  stated  goals  or  objectives  for 
the  organization  or  for  an  individual  student,-,  or  if  additional 
or  new  goals  appear  to  be  needed.,  tKen^an  attempt  to  gathe?  data, 
to  determine  need  and*  tb  establish  j^als  and  ofcject^ves  is  consld-  * 
ejed  a  needs  assessment* activity".  «  : 
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While  the  distinction  Between  neetfs*  assessment  and  evaluation  . 
nay  not  bs.ttiat  important,  needs, assessment  activities  are  likely 

Yto  be  ppi^t-4n  .tlme  special  Efforts  (an  assessment  of  all  children 
in  the  diatfict  with  autiatic-like  behaviors  to  determine  resource 
heeds  before  the  Jfairch  15  budget  meeting),  and  evaluation  activities 
part  of  ah  ongoing*  process  (monthly  data  gathering  to  analyze  • 

^-referral  flow).  .         »        •    *  ,  .  *  ' 

*  »  * 

In  essence,  then*,  gata'from  needs  assessment  activities  are.  * 
#asi£all^  used'jto  establish  goals  andobjectivefe,  and  evaluation  is 
the  process  utilised  to  detelrmine^feh'e  degree  to  wW^ch  state'd  goals 
and% objectives  have  teen  met.,  ,  *  %* 

Organizational  level  needs  assegsmen Aare  conducted  through 
a  combination  of  review^  of  existing  £ata^mei,  state  reports) , 
'  through  formal  8tr*uctur<»d  team,  reviews  o^pftetviews,  and/or 
through  .administration  of  opinionaires  or  (questionnaire*.  ^  The 
type  of.  instrumentation  or  procesa  utilised,  the  populations  sur- 
veyed, and  the  time  expended  will  b*  determined  bv  th£  purpose  of 
the  particular  needs  assessment.    If  on|i  is  conducting  a  district- 
widfe  needs  assessment  witji^he  purpose  of  redirecting  total  organi- 
zational effort,  the  riftlbwing  steps  miglrt:  be  considered: 

*  All  significant  actors,    including  t fate  administration,  instruc- 
tional staff  ,  regional'  consultants*,  parent s\  students  and-  citizens 
should  lie  involved  in  some  meaningful  way.  *    \  * 

The  needs  assessment  should  examine^ and  consider* the  educational 
philofcopfiy  and  policies  of  the  district/cooperative, ^particularly 
.  as  tlaey  relate  to  stated  philosophy  and  to  statute*  and  requirements 
of  the  State  Department  *qf  EducatiA.  *  *  , 

#  Needs  assessment  Instruments  should  be  developed  suitable  to 
ttJfe  kind  of  information -sought,  with  methods  designed  and  employed 

*    $hat  are  appropriate  for  the  taAkV     #  *  •    -       t  t 

%         Baseline  *fca'ta  should  be  obtained  th^cH  should  include  data  on  . 

"    previous  and  present  effectiveness  of  programming.    State  Reports, 
individual  prpgram  plans,  questionnaire  data  and  other  sou^ft.m&y 

"f-  be  used.  ,  -  *  ^         *  * 

•  •  Needs  assessment  results  stu>ul<T  be  analyzed  and,  conclusions 

ohed  basecf  on  the' needs  - assessment  data.  »  •  * 

*       Goals  and  objectives  should  be  formulated  based  on  the  Analysis 
pf  the  needs  assessment  data. 

Bi  "  Review  of  Material   •    '  '/  ' 

The  purpose  of  this^  objective  ||  for  participants  to  develop 
the  ability  to  assess  service  and^program  needs  and  to  establish 
prior ity  among  various;  needs .    .  •  .  ' .  » 
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In  order  to  accomplish,  the^above  goal,  this  competency  area 


will  aid  in  ibe  following/ 


•  to  review  tutd  analyse  variotls  models  and  methods  f or \  conducting  » 
a  client-based  assessment *or  program  and  service  needs;  ) 

•  to  select  and/or  develop  a  program  needs,  assessments-model  and 
.adapt-  that  model  to  local  heeds; •  • 

r   to  share  ttye  proposed  needs  assessment  model  with  others  in  , 
the  internal  special  educatioa.JLeadership  structure,  in  the  regional/ 
state  special  education  leadership  structure^  in  parent /cohsumer 
organizations,  aia^jfith  principals;  " 

•  to  refise,  asappVopriate  ^  the  propped  ntfeds  assessment  model 
based  on  input  from  others; 

•  ta  gain  approval  of  the0  superordinate  administrator  for  imple- ' 
mentation  of  the  needs  assessment  process  as  revised;      -  ,  t 

•  to  conduct  the  program  needs  assessment;  h 

•  to  analyse  needs  assessment  and* other  available  data  on  program 
needs,  abd  to  identify  clearly/ defined  needs  op'»a  priority  basis; 

•  to  share  the  priority  list  of  needs  with  others  in  the  internal 
special  education  leadership  structure,  in  the  xegionit/ state  special 
education  leadership  structure,  dn  parent/consumer  organizations, 
and  with  principals;  .v  ' 

•  to  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  priority  list  of  n&e<|s  based  on 
input  from  others;  and,  c 

•  to  secure  approval  from  superordinate  administrators  to  develop 
program  prospecti  for  priority  programs  and  services,  and  to  develop 
budget  requests.  «  , 

*   Also  included  in  the' competency  area  is  a  written  assignment, 
required  readings,  recommended  readfng  list  and  an  .evaluation. 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

1.  Design  a  needs  assessment  step -by-step  process  for  assess- 
ing the  special  education  service  needs  in  any  elementary, 
or  secij^dary^chool  of  your  choice,  and  develop  at  least 
one  data  gathering  instrument  or  form  related  to  this  task. 

'  ':"  « 

2.  Develop  a  needs* assessment  form  to  determine  how  many 
teachers  in,  eitch  school  would  participate  in  alternative 
inservice  training  programs* for  increasing  fcheir  skills-  " 

,<       in  working  with  children  who  have  special  needs.  * 

'  '  '       •  *i 

'         .  ^  1  v 
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REQUIRED  READINGS  *  \         .    .      ,  • 

0 

1.    Abeson,  A.    Recent  developments  in  the  courts.  -  ImR.A. 
Johnson,  J.C.  Gross    &  R.F,  Weatherman  (Eds .) ,  Leadership, 

,  *    series  in  special  education:    The  right  t.6  an  education 

mandate  *  (Vol .  111)..  ^Minneapolis:  University  ,o£  Miripdsota p* 
1974.      /  .  . 

t  0  ' 

2\    Kelly,  E*J*  .Parental  roles  in  special  educat iot^iprogr ai- 
ming—»a  brfef 'for  involvement.    Journal  of  SpecfegljEducatioft 
1973,  7(*4),  357-364.  \  4     \  7 

»    ''  ~ 

3.    Melcher^  J.W.    Some  questions,  from  a  School  administrator. 
*  Exceptional  Children,  1$72;  38,  547-^31.  f  ' 

/ 

,4.    Mercer^  J;R.    Crosscultural  evaluation  of  exceptionality. 
In  E.L.  ,Meyen,  G.A. . Vergason  &  R.J.  Whelan,  Alternatives 
"  for  te^fiiing  exceptional  children.    Deliver Love  Publish- 
»    .         ing  CoT„  1975.  v  # 

* 

'    5.    O'Leary,  K,D.    Behavioral  assessment;:  .  An  observational*  » 
f    sUht.    In  R. A. *  Weinberg  &  J.H.'Wood  (Eds.).,  Observation 
of  pupils  and  teachers  in  mains treato  and*,  special  educa- 
tion  settings:    Alternative  strategies.-  Minneapolis:  ^ 
University  of.  Kinneso'ta^ 1975/        *  . 

6.    Seinnel,  M^.I.j  &  Thiagar&jan,  S.)  Observation  systems  and, 
*       the  special  education  teacher.    InrE.L.  Meyen,  p. A.  Verga- 
son &  R.J.  Whelan,  Alternatives  for  teaching  exceptional 
children,.    Denver:    Love  Publishing  Co. ,  1975., 
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REQUIRED  READING 


(See  Supplemental  Haqdboolcs  for  this  requirement.)  * 

Johnson,  R. A. , 'Gross,  JsC.,,  ^^Wjeatheifman,  R.F.  (Eds;)*    Leadership  ^ 

series  in  special  education:  l_The  rightf  to  an  education  mandate 

(Vol.  Ill) .    Minneapolis:    University  of  Minnesota,  1974*  *  ,    ,  ' 


Recent  Developments  in  the  Courts — A,  Abeson,  pp.  69-80, 
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REQUIRED  READING 


,  PARENTAL  ROLES  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMMING — 
A  BRIEF  FOR  INVOLVEMENT* 


/"Parental  involvement  Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  effective 
instruction  in  both  general  and  special  education.    Parents  are  an 
Jjiportant  resource  to  benefit  children;  if  program   goals  are  to  be 
realized,  parents  must  be  extensively  and  constructively  involved. 
Education  is  a  parental  responsibility;  shirking  this  responsibility 
jeopardizes  the* educational  future  of  the  children  by  affecting 
their  attitude  toward^ the  educational^roces's. 

While  many  educators  continue  to  disparage  involvement  in  both 
contexts/ .a  growing  consensus  favors  £  variety  of  active  home/social 
working  relationships.    In  spec  ia^  education,  such  a  trend  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  parent^  in  the  program  efforts ,  the  present  program 
growth  has  been  a  result  of  parental  Influence  on  public  p#licy-and 
legislation.  • 


*Kelly,  E»J.    Parental  roles  in  special  education  programming--^  brief 
for  Involvemtot .  Journal  of  Special. Education,  1973,  2(4),  f 
357-364,  (Summary) 


*  ?D,  IV-9 


REQUIRED  READING 


3 :  - 


SOffi  QUESTIONS  FROM  A  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATOR* 


Special  education  needs  a  system  which  covers  all  aspects  of 
Interprofessional  and  interagency  relationships.    What  is  l^eft  to 
do  la  to  crearte  models  of  programing  that  stem  from  the  current 
and  long-term  needs  of  the  children.    A  major  t$*rusjt  of  special 
education  is  to  normalize  educating  the  handicapped,  although  there 
is  an  organized  force  reacting *in  thevopposite  direction;-  and  * 
teachers  are  using  personal  And  collective  bargaining  powers  td 
prevent- the  Integration  process* 

A  similar  problem  of  noninvolvement  exists  with  the  school 
priitfcipals-^certification  requirements  do  not  include-  specialjedu- 
catioh  courses,   .Today1  s  special  education  acene  needs  a  collective 
effort  amalgamating  many  elements  that  comprise  a  program  into  a 
"homogenized1'  or  "broad  spectrum"  system.    Special  education  must 
become  more  viable  and  willing  to  adapt,  and  must  be  willing  to 
negotiate  its  contributions  with  other  educational  enterprises. 


*Melcher,  J.W.    Some  questions  from  a  school 

.  tioAal  Children,  19*2,  38,  547-551.  (Summary) 


rator.  Excep- 
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REQUIRED  READING 


CROS S CULTURAL  EVALUATION  OF  EXCEPTIONALITY 


Using  special  inventories  to  assure*  consideration  of  information 
relevant  to  a  child's  backgroiahdT,  the  multicultural  pluralistic  assess- 
ment system  departs  from  reliance  on  intelligence  tefiW*  and  focuses./ 
on  the -child  and  his/her  social  situation..    This*  system  requires 
securing  information  ftom  t^p  sources',  the  child's  mother  or  primary 
caretaker,  and  'the  child.  f  ^ 

la  pluralistic  apsessm^nt,  the  sociocultural^milieu  is  identified 
in  which  each  child  is  being  socialized.    To  determine  ar  prognosis,  '« 
ta  child's  performance  is  compared  with  sociocultural  norms  for  ^the 
standard,  individual  intelligence  tests  and  the  adaptive  behavior 
inventory  for  children  >(ABIC)  along  with  examining  the  ^following: 

•  health  history ,  *  / 

•  impairment  inventory,  and  * 

•  motor-coordination  screening. 

The  educational  .program,, is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  degree 
of  performance  of  a  child's  standard  and  sociocultural  norms.  Thus, 
pluralistic  assessment  would  distinguish  between  individual  subnqprAality 
and  cultural  difference,  alleviating  t^e  monocultural  biases  resulting 
from  exclusive  reliance. on  standard,  prognostic^ terms. 


* 


Mercer^3 Cros6cultural  evaluation*  of  exceptionality.    In  E.L. 
Meyen,  G.A.  Vergasdn    «rH.J.  Whelan  (Eds.),  Alternatives  for 
te^cMng  exceptional  children.    Denver:    Love  Publishing  Co., 
- — ifr75v  ~i ; Smbmar y>—  — —  —  -  —  -  — —  


REQUIRED  READING 
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BEHAVIORAL  ASSESSMENT:    AN  OBSERVATIONAL "SCANT* 


The  rationale  for  using  observational  systems  in  behavior  is 
generally  straightforward:    to  provide  some  objective  evaluation  of» 
the  behavior  to  be  changed.    Specific  observation  systems  are  often 
related  to  the  general  model  of  treatment  or  change.    The  observa- 
tion system  used  in  the  behavioral1  model  Is  no  exception.  Host 
observation  systems  are  designed  to  eyaluate  one  or  two  critical 
problems;  these  behaviors  are  deemed  11 target"  or  critical  behaviors 
and  changing  these  becomes  the  treatment  focus. 

Future  directions  for  behavioral  assessment  "should  include 
observations  of  positive  behaviors,  because  these  behaviors  can  be 
affected  by  treatment  and  are  often  incompatible  with  disruptive 
behaviors.    While  the ^observational  method  is  not  without  problemat- 
ic will  probably  be  seen  as  one  among  a  variety  of  techniques  avail- 
able to  behavior  modifiers  for  obtaining  important  classroom  data  in 
the  evaluation  of  any  program.  * 


\ 

\ 


*  " 


O'Leary,. K.D.    Behavioral  assessment:    An  observational  giant*  In 
R.A.  Weinberg  &  F.H.  Wood  (Eds*)',  Observation  of  pupils  and 
teachers  in  mainstream  and  special  education  settings:  Alterna 
^ive  strategies*    Minneapolis:  .  University  of  Minnesota,-  1975. 
CSummary) 
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OBSERVATION  SYSTEMS,  AND  THE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  TEACHER 


For  a  teacher  to  be  effective  a£  a.  facilitator  of  pupil  perfor- 
mance or  behavior  change  J  a  procedure  to  determine  present  pupil 
efforts  must  be  devised  and  implemented.    Effective  teachers  display 
many  competencies  enabling  pupils  to  progress  toward  relevant  social 
and  adademic  behaviors.'  Precise  observation,  plus  actions  based  \ 
upon  them,,  eliminates  redundant,  inappropriate,  and  ineffective 
planning  and  implementation  of  learning  programs.    Most  observation 
systems  are  content  free  and  do  not  imply  value  judgments.  Many 
gaystems  were  originally  designed  as  research  instruments  for  study- 
ing teacher  behavior^  but  are  now  used  in  training „and  supervising 
teachers. 

The  focus  has  gradually  shifted  from  the  teacher  to  the  student, 
and  the  teacher  sets  goals  in  terms  of  student  behaviors,  which  he/she 
elicits.    The  use  of  observation  systems  for  self -development  and 
exploration  has  to  be  actively  experimented  upon  by  the  teacher.* 
The  mere  use  of  observation  systems  will  not  make  better  teachers; 
however,  the  systems  pro^de  powerful  and  neutral  tools  for  helping 
teachers  reach  goals  of  more  effective  instruction  of  exceptional 
children. 


SemmeX,  M.I;,  &  Thiagar^jan,  S.    Observational  systems  and  the 
special  education  teacher.    Ib  E.L.  Meyen,  *G,A.  Vergason  & 

 it;  J;  Whelan  flgdsv)    Alternatives  -fair  teaching  exceptional  ~ 

children.  -Denver:    Love  Publishing  Co.,  1975.  (Summary) 
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1975.  0  %  .  - 

Seanel,  M.I.,  &  Thiagarajan, ;S.    Observation  systems  and  the  special 
education  teacher.    In  E.L.  Key  en,  (J.  A.  Vergason  &  R«J.  Whelan, 
,    Alternatives  for  teaching  exceptional  children.    Denver:  Love 
^PubliAfiing  Co.,  19,75.. 
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EVALUATION. 


"4 


HAHE 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exertis^(s)  yo\i  hayp  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your* assignment  for  this( action.    An  envelope 
lis  provided*  ~  '  \  "".j 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERQISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER(S) 
I. 


COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
ment with  each  statement. 


1.    The  course  material  ais  well 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  \ 

Organized  and  developed  in 

coherent  sequence. 

* 

2.    The  Itength  and  scope  of  the 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

course  material  was  adequate. 

ft 

3.    The  course  material  clearly  . 

i 

2 

3 

.  4 

5 

conveyed  abstract  concepts  / 

and  theories.  * 

• 

4.    Basically,  the  course  mateffH 

i 

■  2 

3 

4  " 

5 

provided  tjae  with  learning  and 

learning  tools  which  were,  new* 

to  me. 

5.    The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 

i 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

concise  and  interesting. 

\ 

6.    The  course  material  provided 

i 

2 

3 

.  4  . 

5 

me  with  activities  which  were 

practical  and  not  make  work 

.activities. 

7.    The  course  material  is 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5  , 

closely  related  to  the 

objectives. 

FRir 
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8.    Wha^wpuld  you- do  .to  improve  this  course  xS&^&fcll  t.  ' 


*  • 


4  k 


-  II.     REQUIRED  READINGS 


1.    Which ^ reading  in  the, lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  "  (Indicate  0 
py  author -and  title  or  by  number  of  ^reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?  ^(A  few  wor;ds;  such -as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)       \  «  -# 

■  "  '  ••'  V.  .  •;. 


1  > 


10 
J 


2.-   L*st  any  jbf  the  readings  that  were  not_  useful  to  you  and  tell-  . 
$    why*  they,  did  riot  meet  your  needs '(The' tible  after  the  appropriate 
wori  will  be  sufficient)':    *  '  V 

•  4  •  •  y 


A 


Hp  thing  new: 
fnaccuratej, 
'•Kedundanf^ 
Hard  to  Read:       _  1 

-   *   -  : 

•Har£  to  Understand: 

■  ■     v  , 

#3V    Put  a  4>eck  in  th£  proper  spac£.v  I  would  recotnmeiid:  € 
^  iO  ijbwtfi  or  other  required  .readings       -  - 


B)  fewef  or  other  required  readings 
n  >   C)  no -change,  in  the  required .  readings 


V 
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Would  you  prefelf  an7  assigne^text  (s)? 

A)  Yes       7  ™ 

B)  No 

•       >  /         -  V  1 

/*  If  yes,  can  yoU  suggest  any?      v  * 


XII ;    WRITTEN  A*S S IGjft! ENT  -  Circle  the^ response  indicating  your^level^  of 
agreement  witih  eafch 'statement. 


e  assignment  was  clearly  and 
tatnbiguo^sly  stated. 

e  length,  of' t^me  Required  to 
complete  the  written  assignmeft& 
was  reasonable 

3.    toe  written  assignment  really 

give  me  an  opportunity  ,to 

show  what  I  had  learned.  , 
♦   *  % 

-  s 

^>^»*^^^«f^*irtixt&\  assignment  was  not 
a  mfcke  work  activity,  'it  was 
*•      .something  I  presently  do./ 


«3  ^  /     ^  /    ^  / 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5* 

'  3 

4 

4 

* 

5  * 

m 

i 

-  0 

2 

3 

4 

,5 

2 

3r.!.. 

..  4 

.5..  What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  fpr  this  * 
lesson?  »  ^  *  * 


6;    Were  other  materials  required,  in  addition:  to  thofe  provided,  for 
completion  , of  the  exercise^?    If  "  yes,  please  list  t,hcra.  ^ 


\ 


9 
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PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
Objective  5 


Special  Education  Administration 
Training  Program    •  f     »  , 

*  College  of  Education 
«n  i  ve  r  s  i  t y  *  o  f  ^kinn^e  o  fca  ^ 
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Dr.  Richard  A.  Johnson             \  .  Dr."  Glenn  Snook 

Director  of  Special  Edycat^on-  Acting  Director^. 

"Minneapolis  Public  ^chools  Minnesota  Valley  Soecial  * 

.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota*  ,  Education       :  k     "  *C 

r  t  Waconia,  Minnesota        t  \ 
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.   •  PREFACE 


PROGRAM  DEWLCPMENT  isr?>ne  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administrator  draining  Program',    .The  training  was  developed 

part  of  af  three-year  project,  and  this  is  the"* first  application* 
of  the ^ompetency—based  education  model/'   It  is  designed  so  that 
revision^  can  be  made  according  to  objectives"  dnd^tfee  instructional^ 
needs'  ol:  the-  participants,     The  student1  ,/course  au*Hor  and  pre/post, 
test  assessments contribute  to -the  evaluation  ,of •  this  material, 

^he  competency  areas  for  the  program^ development 'course  were 
empirically  derived1  from  'the  job  of  the  special  education  administrator 
Although  additional  competencies  may  be- needed  *in  sa  specific  position, 
the  'following  areas  were  determined  -essential  ".for"  your  performance  on 
the  job:        >  "  ,  x 

•  .      .  .  -  •  .  •  •  \    /.  "  : 

Special  Education  Philosophy,  '- 
Organizing  for  Planning  and  Administration 
^  r  DecisiQn  System  for' Referral  agd  Placemdht 

Assessment  of  Program  Needs     *     '  4  #  ^ 

>_  *r  Program  Design  *  ' 

unplementaction  *o t  Tx&fr-arm-^ , ^    _  _  > 

Evaluation  pf  Program  Data   *  *  ■ 


!-->  f  p.  »-  >.  *-> 


QJ7 

r    *  ,  •  ,. 

TSac^i  of  the'  above, has*  been  independently  designed  sto  *that\the 
program 'development  course  can  be  tailored  to  mee*t  your  need's.  In, 
addition,  the  'c6mp'et»ncy  areas  contain  the  necessary  materials  fof 
.instruction — ^including"  course  :author  material  ;  w^ittfcn  question^, 
evaluation,  sample^  forms, *ami  required  readings.  '  *  *f 

/  Any(  fliiestions  ?.ou  have  or  problems  you  c*nGQunter  with-thje       m  • 
Instr-uctionaJ,  material  ^should  be*  discussed  wrtl^the  Meld  consultant  . 
'This wil}  facilitate  you?.  leap*%rtg  and:provide  input>fqr  modifying'  ^ 
the  in^ttuctifri  rto  better  meet  your  needs  as  A  special  education^  ; 
admiriis't rator .  '  1  4  ' 


!  .CONTENTS 


• 


A.  Introduction   

B.  -fev^W  OFMaTERIAL  I  \. .  •  •  •  •  2 


♦ 


^  .  \  y.  .......  * 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  "  •    ^ «...  3 

REQUIf^REAI 

tWbdels  for'  Alternative'  Prog'ranmii^:  ^  A  Perspective"  .  7 

2.    "Leadership  Series  in  Special  Education"  (See  Supple- 
mental Handbooks*,  Vol.  III).   .   9 

Impli^tlon^  for  Training  Xpp.  93-120) 
ImpaT?  on  University  Training  Programs  (pp,  121-125) 


EYAUJATION  , 

.  it 


.11 


PRO.GRAM  DESIGN 


A.  IhflRODUCTION 


A  major,  predictor  of  a  quality  tspecial  education  program 
the  rigoxousness  of  the  program  design  process  and  the  comprehen 
siveness  of  the  program  model, or  blueprint.!*  Major  variables, 
criteria  for  judging  the  quality  of  a  program  model,  and  a  sug- 
gested taxonomy  for  conanunicating  about  program  models  are  all 
disciissed' in%ohoson  (1975)  .    The,  trainee  should  also  be  aware 
of*  the  importance  of  developing  and  following 'some  defined  proc 
throygh* which  programs  not  previously  validated  or  field  tested 
can  be  developed  and  validated.    An  outline  of  bnf  such  process 
follow^:  »  ~  


A  GENERIC  MOD9L  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 
OR. A.  Johnsoh,  Unpublished  Manuscript*) 

Ideational  Stage  s 
a*.    Develop  premises  ^ 
b\     Validate" premises  %  4     "    #   :  f 
'Experts  in  the  field 
.      (2)  State  Department  and  regional  consultants 
•*       (3)  Internal  management  team  fpr  special  education 
dA)  Citizens  advisory  committee 

(5)  Principals'znd  other  administrators 

(6)  Parents  and  others  as , appropriate 

.c;    Develop  broad  statement 'of  purpose  from  premises 

d.  Establish  criteria  for'an  operational  system  designed 
x  t6  achieve  the  overall  purpose       „  *  t 

e.  1  identify  /.evaluate-  existing  systems,  if  any,  for 

achieving  the  stated  broad  purposes  ^  *■ 

f.  Design  a.. preliminary  model  based  on  c,  d,  and  e 
above**      *  * 
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■    .    •  .  .  ; 

g*    Face-validate  model  for  -relationship  to  statement 
or"  purpose  and  criteria,  utility  for  field  applica- 
tion, and  clarity  of  organization  and  description 

(1)  Experts  in  the  field 

(2)  State  Department  and  regional  consultants 

(3)  Internal  management  team  for  special  education 

(4)  Citizens  advisory  committee 

(5)  Principal^  and  other  administrators 

(6)  Parents,  and  others  a$  appropriate  + 

2A*Field  Test  Stage  ^ 
*  a.    Develop  evaluation  design 

b.  Select  pilot  field  application  sites — eieme/itary  and/or 
secondary  school  (s) 

c.  Train  gite  personnel  in  proposed  model 

d.  Implermnt  model  at  field  -sites  for  a  define^  time 

e.  Evaluate  implementation  experience 

f.  Modify  model  as  appropriate  and  necessary  based  on 
i  the  evaluation 

g.  Recycle  once  (Stage  2/  Steps  a-f) — optional  %tep  contin- 
gent on  extent  of  modifications  required  by  Step  f 

h.  Develop  final  operational  model  \ 

3.    Application  Stage 

a.    Establish  system-wide  ipbdel  adoption  schedule  ^ 
b*    Package  model  and  training  resources  in  vendable  form 

c.  Develop  public /professional /consumer  information  and 
dissemination  system Kfor  creating  knowledge  and  • 

d.  Organize  technical  assistance  resource?  as  necessary 
to  assist  schools  &nd  other  service  facilities  as 
necessary  with  training  and  with  model  implementation 

e.  Implement  information/disseminatidn  system 
f*    Provide  technical  assistance  as  requested 
g**  Evaluate  mpdel  implementation  process 

•  ,  1     h>    Revise  model  and/or  technical  assistance  system  as 
appropriate  and  necessary 
fc  i.    Recycle  Stage  2;  Steps  a-h  as  necessary 

B.    Review  of  Material  i  '  *  \ 


The  purpose  of  this  objective  is  for  the  trainee  to  develop 
the^ability  to  select  froif  existing  models  or  to  design  services  and 
programs  for  the  designated  target  population (s)  as  indicated  by 
na^ds  assessment  and  other  data.  *  v 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above  goal,  this  competency  area 
will  aid  the  trainee  in  the  following:  *  \ 

I  V-  '     '  >  • 
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•  to  review  and/or  analyse  various  similar  services  and/or 
/program^,  and  to  (based  on  this  review  and  other , information) 

develop  a  preliminary  list  of  general  criteria  which  every  special 
education  program* and/6r  service  must  meet; 

•  to  share  the  proposed  list  of  criteria  -with  *oJ:fiers  in  the 
internal  special  education  leadership  structure £in  the  regional/ 
state  special  education  leadership  structure,  in  parent/consumer 
organizations,  and  with  principals;  ^ 

•  to  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  proposed  list  of  general 
program  criteria  based  on  input  from  others ; 

:    to  gain  approval  from  superordinate  administration  for  the 
■revised  list  of  general  program^  criteriaj  * 

•  to  develop  a  preliminary  individual  program  or  service  design 
prospectus,  iifcorporating  both  the  general  program  criteria  and 
factors  idiosyncratic  to  each  program; 

to  share  the  proposed  prograj^design  prospectus  with  both 
internal  and  external  experts*  or  knowledgeable  persons  in  the  pro- 
gram or  service  area  under  consideration,  with  superordinate 
administration,  and  with  regional/state  special  education  adminis- 
trators, and  to  gain  their  input  to  the  proposed  program, design- 
in  an  drganized  manner;  and,        m  4' 

•  to  revise,  as  appropriate,,  the  proposed  program  design  prospec- 
tus based  on  input  from  others. 

Also  included  in  this  objective  :is  a  written  assignment ,  required 
readings,  a  recommended  reading  list  and  an  evaluation. 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 


,1 


lv    Select  any  special  education  program  of  your  choice  (i.e., 
the  speech  therapy  program  in  your  district,  or  a  special 
project,  or  the  MR  program)  and  conduct  a  discrepancy 
evaluation  of  that  program  based  on  the  criteria  for  pro- 
gram models  listed- in  the  required  reading  "Models  for 
'   Programming:    A  Perspective."    Indicate  whether  each  of 
the  criteria  have  been  addressed  by  the  program  and,  if 
not,  indicate  probable  reasons. 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  you,  as  director  of  special  programs, 
financially' support  a  program  th^t  results  in  services  being 
delivered  to4the  handicapped  child  because  the  regular  class 
teacher  has  been  provided  support  services. 

3.  Gompare  and  contrast  the  costs,  personnel  requirements,  and 
support  systems' required  of' a  center-based,  early  education 
program  for  handicapped  children  and  those  required  of  a 
program  that  focuses  on  home-based  training.  , 
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REQUIRED  READINGS 

1.    Johnson,  R.A.    Models  for  alternative  programming:*  A 

perspective.  In  E.L.  Meyen,  G.A.  Vergason  &  R.J_  Whelan, 
Alternatives  for  teaching  exceptional  children.    Deniter : 
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Love  Publishing  Co.,  1975. 

2.    Johnson,  R.A.,^G#bss,  J.C.,  &  Weatherman,  R.F.  (Eds.)* 
Leadership  series  in  special  education:    Right  to  an 
education  mandate  (Vol,  III).    Minneapolis:  University 
of  Minnesota,  1974. 

/ 

"  Vol.  Ill 

Implications  for  Training-- M.C.  Reynolds,  pp.  93-120. 

Impact  on  University  Training  Programs — J.  thaffin,  pp. 
121-125* 


>  
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r 


REQUIRED  READINGS 


»  >  »-  »  I.  V-  T-  >-  >       if  >  >  >  >-  >  V  >  >  >      J  T  *■  "*  J"  >• 


-p-  >-  »i->  >-V  *>■-?.  1*        *  ■» 


\ 


V 


►  >  -»-  >-,»■-  v,  >■  v  *  )-  >  >  »jt>~yr'>-  1 
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REQUIRED  READING 


H  *  t 


MODELS  FOR  ALTERNATIVE 
PROGRAMMING:  A  PERSPECTIVE* 


KIC 


be  \ 


in 


Several  issues  related  to  the  development, and  utilization 'of 
models  for  ^programs  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped  are  discussed 
in  th£s  reading.  *  ^  /  .  v  . 

The  first  issue  is  the  need  for  more  definition  an4,  scientific  - 
rigor* in  designing  and  communicating  model  programs  and  practices. 

^     The  second  issue  relates  to  .the -urgency  of  the  task.  The 
profession  is  beiivg  pressed  to  provide  *fuli  service  to^all  the  - 
handicapped  and  to  prpvide 'that?  service,  with  the  majox  eniphasis  - 
on  ^documentation.    Also,* services  must  b,e  giveii  to  ^ensure  that 
the  doctrine  of  least,  restrictive  alternatives  and  other  courts 
mandated  safeguards  a,ve  applied.    Given  the  urgency,  there  ipust 
not  only  a  defining  oft  model  programs  ancji  practices,  but  a^so 
communication  and  dissemination  of  these  pjogr^jjs  and  practices 
an  understandable  manner.  /  /  - 

The  final  issue 'discussed  is  the  need  to  standardize  a 
professional  communications  base,  through  the  use  -of  a  suggested 
tlassif ication  schema.    This  schema  as  .based  on  the  assumption 
that  certain  types  of  information  would  be  helpful  to  the  potential^ 
consumer  (director  of  special  education,  school  supertntend^f, 
teacher,  etc.)  and  that  three  of  the  mos£  imgortatvt  are  mofeT  V 
type,  model  focus,  and  mod^l  comprehensiveness.    e0f  these,  model- 

'  comprehensiveness  is* Critical ,  because  it  is  established  by  i 
analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  a  particular  model  program  of 
practice  meets' several  criteria,*  including  the  presence  of  a 
defined  client  decision  system,  the  rise, of  functional  descriptions 

"in  defining  client  population,  and  others. 

-  As  special  education  becorfes  l^ore  complex  and  as  various  ideas 
-  and 'practices  increase  geometrically,  there  will  be  a  need  to 

f 


A 


^ Johnson,  R.  A.  MgdeJ-S  for  alternative  programming:  A  perspective. 


In  E.  Meyer",  G.  Vergason  &  R 
teaching  exceptional  children^ 
(Summary) 

•  v  :     pd  v-7 


Alte  rnatives  for 
Denver:  Love  Publishing 

750  , 


have  some  me^ns  Of  sortltlg  out  model  programs  and  practipes^  for 
replication  purposes.    Th?S^PFf  *  there  wjLU  be  a  need  to  *  . 
standardize  a  prefessisoti 'communications  base. 


*  a 


er|c  ■ 


r 


pd  y-8 


V 


.  jequiHd  reading  *' 


2 


* 


(See  Supplemental  Ha^tfbook  for  t^is'  requirement*). 

>  V    *'  \        '  ^*  '  /  -  '  ■ 

-**  Johnson,  R.A. ,  Gross,  J.C\,  &  Weather^n,  R/F,  (Eds,)«  Leadership 

^ames  in  special  education:    The  right  to  an  education  mandate 

CVol.  ill).    M^neapoTie:    University  of  Minnesota',  1974.  . 

,    *  '  •        "       *        f  "  "  '     "    •  ■     "  1 

Implications  for  Training — M#C."  Reynolds,  pp^  93-^120. 

*     .•>.>*/       1 .  .  * ,  .  >  ' 

impact  on  University  Training*  Programs^— J .  Chaffin,  pp.  I^rl25.- 


* 


/ 


* 


r 


*  > 


*  6 


i 

»»  *  •  *****  ♦ 
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NAME 


tion  . 


x  DATE 

J?  - 


'Complete  this  evaluation  form  based  on  the  exercise  (s)*you  have  listed 
below  and  aeturn.it  yith  yourjtssignment'  foi.this  section,  envelope 
is  provided.  '*  *  *  • 

<j|jECTIV^TITLE    *     :  -    ,    f  # 


EXERCISE  NUMBER (S) 


.EXEjfclSE  PAGE  -NUMBERCS) 


I;    COURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  'level  of  agree- 
ment with'^eacti  statement .        -  .  * 


*  li  ,,The^ course  material  is  well 
■Organized  and -developed  In 
coherent  sequence*,  - 


t 

3. 


iJ 


The  length-  and  sco'pe  of  the. 
course 'material  was" adequate, 

The- coursfe  ^material  clearly  - 
conveyed  abstracj  concepts 
And  theorJ.es. 

Bjp/fcally»  the,  coutae  material 
y^rovided  me  witfc  leaxriing  and 
f  learning  tools  whlCft  were ,  nevr 

4       to  me.  '  • 

* 

5,  The  style  of  writing  was  cl%arf 
concise  knd  interesting.  * 

6.  w   The  course  material  provided 

;       me  v^th^ctivities  which  .weA 
practJ^l  and  not  make  work 


1 
1 


activities* 


7»    Ihe 'course  material. is 
closely  related  to  the. 
I^bjtfcfcives.;  m 
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^  A0  <?/ 


i 

2 


1   J  2 


A 
4 


4 
'4 


•5 


n 


V 


8.'  What  would  you  do  to  improve \  this  course  material?. 


REQUIRED  READINGS  •  '  •  ^  ,  . 

1.    Which  reading  In  pie  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  ,  (Indicate 
hy*  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading    How  were  they, 
helpful?    (A  few  words;  suf .  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient.)    '  1 


2.    kist  toy  o£  the  readings  that  were  not  usefult to  you  and  tell 

-why  they  did  oot';meet  your  needs  (The  title  .after  th$  appropriate 
'  ,    .  word  will  be  sufficient)';'   '    m  '* , 

^  •     V   * 


Nothi^lhew:,        *■  -  ~ 

:  •  .  /**>, 

Inaccurate:  % 


Redundant: 


flarrf  to  Reader      -  > 

Bard  to  Understand: .  *  .  ;  ,  . 

^  •    •  <"\  fc' 

♦     '•»'»  . 
3^    Pu^  a  check  in  the  prope^  space,    I  would  Recommend: 


 •  A)  more  or  other, required  readings 

j  >         j,  B)  fewer  or  other  ,flequired  readings 


C)  no  charfge  in  the  requited"  readings' 


4*    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text(a)? 
>     A)  Yes 

*  t         :  ■'.       '  • 
  B)  No  * 

11  y^T^n  you  surest  day? 


XXI.    WRITTEN  ASSlQKMENfr  *  Circle  the  response  Indicating  your  level' of 
agreement  vith  each ,s tat emerit. 


1. 

—  ▼ 

The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated . 

1  ■ 

/  2 

* 

*    •  ' 

3  - 

'  4 

5  . 

2. 

Thfc  length  of v time  required  to 
complete  the  written  assignment  * 
vaa  reasonable  * 

2 

"  3 

5 

> 

Tlje  written  assignment,  really 
"five  me  an  opportunity*  to 
•how  what  I  had  learned/       ~  ^ 

i 

v. 

2 

3 

F 

.4 

-  5- 

4 

•  4. 

4 

The  written  ass  £  gnmfent.  was  qctf 
a  make  work  activity,  it  was  W 
•omething  I  presently  do. 

0 

i  - 

2l  - 

* 

4  , 

4 

5 

J.    Wpt'wouidj^u^do  to  improve  the  written  d3sigftm£nt&%  for.  this 


6s  Were  other  materials  required,  lft -addition  to  those  provided,  ^r 
^    completion  of  qxg  exercises?    If.  yes ,  please  list  them.  * 
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PREFACE  •  . 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMEI^T  is  one  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special 
Education  Administrator  Training-  Program.    The  tr^inj.ng  was  developed 
as  part  of  a  three-year  project,  aiid  ^is  ist|te  fir^t  application  * 
of  ttye  ^competency-based  education, mode&    1^1?  designed  so  that  %* 
^visions  can  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs  of  it  he  participants.    The  student,  course  author  and  pfre/post 
test  assessments  will,  contribute  to  the  "evaluation  of  this  material. 

T^e  competency,  areas  for  ttye  program 'development  course*  were  , 
empirically  derived  from  the  Job  of  the  speci\lrfeduc*tion  administrator. 
Although  additional  competencies  may  be  need™  in  a  spec  if  id- position', 
the  following  areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  performance  on 
the  job:  *  /  .     t  V  * 


—  ^^Specia2^ix^ation^- Philosophy  ^        /  "»„ 

'   Organizing  for  Planning  and  Administration  * 

Decision  System  for  Referral  and  Placemen$K          *  „ 

Assessjnent:       Program  Needs         t           x          '\  /  >  . 

Program  Design      '  ;,  * 

Implementation  of  Prog  rasas                       -  '  ,  j„  * 

Evaluation  of  Program^  Data            . .  ,  •  )  *\ 

Each  of  the  ab6ve«has  been  independently  designed  3o  that,  the 
program  development  course  can  be  tailored  to  meet  your  needs,  Jn 
addition',  tKe  &<$mpetency  areas  contain  the  necessary  materials  for 
instruction— including  course;  author*  material*  wc^  It  en  .questions, 
evaluation,  *samf*(Le  forms,  afid*  required  readings.    ,  -  -    \        * ^ 
\  -%  '»  ' ;  ;'  3       .  -      ,vV-  \       s    .  ^  /r  -  /  — '  ;  * 

Any^ questions  you  have  or  problems  you  encounter  with  1  the  ^ 
instructional  mat,erlj&l.  should,  be  discussed  with  the  f  ield  >c«nsuitant. 
flrhls  wil^  facilitate  your  learnings ^nd  provide. input  for  modifying 
[the  Instruction  to  bfetter  -meet  your  needs  as  a/special  education 
administrator.'  '  * 


cop  E  N  is 
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EVALUATION  -   .  J 


IMPLEMENTATION   OF  .PROGRAM 


'A.  ■  IhmmjcTioN 

w 

While  effective  implementation  of  any  proposed  program  or 
prograj)/ model  is  highl/  dependent  on  'the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
program  design  or  model,  even  the  best  design  will  not  insure  ^that 
implementation  within  a  school  organization  will  take  place,  or  7 
that  the  implementation  will  nfct  over. time  distort  the  original  * 
goals  of  the  proposed  program  In  an  unintended  manner.  * 

.  •  ..    .    .  -  r  '  '    *  ' 

Of  critical  important*^  to  effective  program  implementation 
Is  the  degree  to»  which  the  chief  administrator  and  his/her  leader- 
ship staff  understand  and  utilize  various  change  models  and  change 
strategies.    Change  models  or  defined  change  processes  serve  as 
the  cognitive  blueprint  or  guidance  control  mechanism  for  the 
implementation  of  programs.  « 

Program  implementation  always  means  both  cfljtorfizatiohal  and 

person-rcfentered  change,  and  change,  is  not  alwaySpelcomed.  A 
defined*  change  model  or  process  cah  serve  as  a 'raafonal 'touchstone 
npt  dnly:as  something  that  can  be  evaluated  from  tiro^to-time,  but  ; 
aiso  as  a  means  of  helping  to  prevent  organizational  and  person-  • 
centered  resistance  and  emotion' from  distorting  or  negating  the 
program  implementation  effort*    Basically,  the  implementation  of 
a  designed  and  proposed  splcial  education  program  from  design, 
securing  of  funding, \ employment,  of  personnel,  and  selection  of 
clients  is  a  political  process  which' can  be  constructively ^Impacted 
by  application  of  a  defined  and  systematic  change  model  or  process. 


B«  'Model^for  Creative  Change    *  ■  - 

* 

■ 

Bfcsic  to  any  change  operation  are  various  assumptions  on  change, 
Several  of  these  assumptions  follow  (Johnson,  1973):         ;      ;  ' 
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•  Change  is  more  %han  alteration  in  something.    As  defined  by  , 
Miles  (1964),  change  is  that  which  is  willed  rather  fhan  natural, 
planned  rather  than  haphazard,  and  specific  rather  tSi&ri  general. 

•    •    Change  is  a  process  that,  if  it  is  to  be  managed  so  *?hat  is 
willed  cqmes  to  fruition  in  both  form  and  substance,  required 
sjzecifig  .leadership  attenticfh  and  focus.  ■  A  specific  person  or 
persons  privy  to  and  j$  part  of  the -organization  targeted  for  change 
must  advdcate  and' manage  processes  and  strategies  for  creating  ] 
defined  change.    The  content  of  the  idea  or  innovation  base  can* be 
externally  evolved  and  ongoing  external  technical  assistance  can  . 
be  provided,  but  the  implementation  process  must  be  constantly 
advocated  and  managed  by  an  internal  agent.    Many  use  .the  terms 
"content  initiator"  and  "process  initiator"  to  describe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  person  who  defines  the  content  or  substance  of 
an  innovation  and  the  person  who  initiates  and  gives  substance 
to  the  process  of  translating  the  idea  into  practiae.    Other  dis- 
tinguish between  no hd irec ted, and  directed  change.  ♦ 

•  .Not  all  formal  organizations  are  equally  open  to  planned 
'change,  but  all  canjpe  changed  to  some  degree  through  planned  change ( 
strategies*    As  a  group,  school  systems  h&ve  n^ver  been  particularly 
known  for  openness  tp  innovation  or  change.    The  perspective  that 
all  organizations  can  be  changed  to  some  degree^  through  planned* 
Change_8t£ateg±est  ia'-necessary  if  Xhe  expectation  for  change  is  to 
be  realized.    Obviously,  the  rate  of  change  in  given  organizations  m 
will  very*  according  to  variables  related  to  organizational  readi-  *  *  j 
ness,  'such  as  tl\ose  suggested  by  Gallagher  (1965)  and  Johnson  (1*973)  - 

•  There  is  no  one  way,  to  conceptualize,  direct  or-^anage  change*  ^ 
Variations  in'types  of  presenting  problem^  organizational  readiness,, 
style  of  change  agent,  availkbility  of  resources,  and  othetr  factors  , 
require  the  conceptualization  and  management  of  change  in  a  somewhat 
eclectic  manner.    Obviously., 'Although  one  does  not  always  engage,  in 
formal  mo4el-building  exercises  prior  to  initiating  change opera- 
tions, one  must  be  at  leas*  familiar  with  various  theoretical  and 
functional  perspectives  and  willing  to  use  2jftrUS£of'  existing  models 


iation. 


that  seem  to  be  germane  and  reasonat^#to4 

Many/strategles^or  ^del^4ppr<^ri^e*£gtt 


*  managing 'the' chaag^.  procels  ar^;^vai$abl$... /^^^^g^ss  ;will  | 
depend  "on  the  setting  or  situation?  W  wy-'to  des^lp^tiie  continu- 
um oS  choices  might  be  from  formaJAmadlpg^def inetj/plahned  change 
operations  to  very  informal  strifeiffltf  almost  totally  ad  hoc  ghartge 
opelfetions.    Other,  important  dimdnsib^P  include  fch,e  Visibility  of  kv 
*the  ehangep  expect&d\and  the  styie  or  manner  in  which  target  popula- 
tioptf~are  involved  in  any.  aspect  of  change  operafcitm..'  Styles, range 


from  a^ inductive  approach,  Wheff  all  aspects  of  the' change  opera-, 
tion'are  derived  through  formal  needs  assessment  to  a  , deductive  * 
style  relying  on  internal  norms  and/or  philosophy  for  an  informa- 
tion base,  * 

.  *  • 1  •  "  ,*  •        "  \ 

Several  models  for  creating  change  are  available."   One  si>ch 
model  is  the  technical  assistance  process.    Although  external 
tephnipal  assistance  support 'must  assist  personnel  in  the  client 


76?i 
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>i.e.,  receiving, -system  to  implement  change,  change- is  most  meaning- 
ful when 'the  technical  systepf  team  does  not  futi$tion  nor  is  feen  as 
the  change  agent.    The  dh.ange  agent(s)  must  be' Internal-*  if  change,  * 

*  18  t^rbe  ■anaged.  5s  an  0IJ80ing  systemic  aspe&t  of  the  developing 
otgarflzation.    Consequently,  3  Aajo;  function  for  the  technical 
assistance  team  is  thS  specif ic  training  of  internal  change  agents 
in  the  design  and  management  of  specific  changes  and  in  skills  neces- 
sary for  the  diffusion^of  innovations  or  chdnges ' throughout  the  total 
system:    The  technical  assistance  suppoft  effort,  therefore,  can  take 
the  form  of  assisting  with  the  determination  of  priority  rupeds  aird 
strategies,  a?nd  providing  and  coordinating  training  and/or  other 
technical  resources  as  necessary.  ^ 

^  *The  technical  assistance  process  consists  of  the  following  eight 
phases  ^  1  * 

-  Preliminary  Negotiations; 

•  Needs  Assessment;  "  > 
Goal  Setting;  ; 

•  Model  Building;  % 

•  Tasl^,  Strategy, -and  Accountability  Specification;  m 

•  .  Implementation         -  V tm  m 

•  Outcome  Evaluation;  atid      y  ^  f 
Recycle*                                                        *  „ 

All  eight  phases  include  generic  activities  of c legit^lteiion,  protess 
evalua£ion,  maintenance  or  decision  record,,  task  arkTstrategy  repro- 
gramming,  and  <Jhange 'a^ent  draining.    These  activities  Ate  described- 
•belowy  "  *  ~~      '     "  '     r-  — ' 


1. 


/ 


I^GITIMATION 


"To  make  legitimate"  is^a  process  vital  to  creating  change.  ' 
^Sponsors,  superordinates,  subordinates,  constituencies,  and. others 
all  play  varying  roles  *  improvising  legitimation  for  specific  change 
goals  and  activities.    Each  prospective  change  'goal  and,  all  attendant 
activities  mugt  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  iteed  for  legitimation  and 
of  legitimation  source^.    Leg£tim*tiQji  a'ctfrities  are  productively 
applied  gft  oily*  to  formal  organizational  legitimation  but  also  to 
securing^supjtort  of  any  other  group  or  individual  isi  a  position  to 
iijfluence  the  proposed  changd.  * 


1 


2.    PRQCESS  EVALUATION 


<  * 

Each  phase  sho»ld  include  at  least  one  review  of  process  and^ , 
progress  to  date  and  the  implementation  phase  should  include  process 
evaluation  sessions.    Simply  stopping,  in  a  fQtrmal  sense,  to  ask  how^ 
this  or  thjit  worked  out,  and  ^re  we  on -schedule  and  still  target- 
specific,  or  to  review  actions  taken  tor  date,  ^ten,  produces- the 
insights  necessary  to  determine  future  steps.  ^1 


PD 


3.    DECISION  RECORDING 


A  record  of  all  assumptions,  lunderstanditfgs,  and  decisions  made 
regarding  models,  strategies,  assignments  agreed  upon,  and  the   *  *  » 
schedule  for  kction  must  be  maintained;  it  is  a- useful  £ool  for  i 
verifying  th^tactions  were  taken,  communicating  to  significant 
others,  a$d  referring  %o  earlier  decisions  o*r  actions. 

■  ■  -    :.    :::  \- 

4.    TASK  AND  STRATEGY  REPROGRAMMING  * 


Any  plan  designed  to  create  change  in  formal  organisations  ' '  * 
represents,  at  best,  the  best  guesses  of  those  originally  involved, 
and  these^best  guesses  must  be  refined  through  experiences.  Also, 
as  a  timetable  very  often  goes  askew,  it  is  important  that  at  efpd' 
during. e^ch  phase  new  timetables  be  developed. 


.5.    CHANGE  AGENT  TRAINING, 


As  discussed  earlier , ^change  needs  specifier  leadership  atten-  % 
tion  and  focus,  and  external  agents  are  not  appropriate  in  that  role 
bq^ond  a  certain  point.    Most  adininis'trJ^ors,  however  high  the! risk 
quotient  of  change  is  for'  them,-  ate  generally  "poorly  prepared  in 
the  use  of  change  strategies  anci  they  i^eed  training  in  the  use,  of  .  *  ,  ^ 
The  strategiesT^Te^nicBi^Assidtekee  ^Censultatits-toist  insur^  £hat 
every  interaction  with  the  internal* change  agept  is  a  learning  or 
•broadening  expedience,  and  they  mus,£  train  the  change  agent  suCfly 
ciently  to  allow  independent  applications  in  <tHe  absence  of  techni- 
cal consultation.         s  %  " 

'     ■  ^  *      '  '     '  - 

In  essence,  then;  the  model  support  , system  functions  as  a; funnel 
for  or  locus  of  resources  which  are  turned  to1 assist  Any  client 
system  :in  creating  and  managing  ^change,  and  &  determiner  of  the*  - 
extent  and  configuration  ©f  n^ce^ssary  resources,  based  on  xetommenda-  ' 
tion  f  torn  -in  internal  technical  ^se^tance  *#am  tfhich  ig  comjpofced  . 
of  both  a  specified,  internal-tp-the  system  change  agent,  and  a  per- 
son or  persons  de^ignated^by  the  external ^support  system.  „~ 


4.  . 


C.    Re*§p*  of  Material 


The  gurpose*  of  this  objective  is  for  tlhje  trainee  .to  develop  the" 
ability  *to  tmpiffnient  services  and  pr6grams  as,  designed.  * 

In  order  . to  accomplish  the  above  goal,  this  competency  area 
will  aid  the  trained  in  developing  the  following:-  *_  •"''*.' 


O 
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•  to  Secure  ^approval-, ^utilizing  the  written  "program  prospeefci, 
of  superordinate  administration  to  develop  forma^  budget  r^uests; 

•  to^  develop  preliminary  budget  requests  and  Review  wita  super-  , 
ordinate  administrator  and  others  as  appropriate; 

.    •    to  revise  original  budget  request!  and  submit  consistent  Vifh  , 
defined %proc$ss  and  procedures,  or  as  arranged;  .  • 

•  to  develop  a  detailed  implementation-activity  plffc  for  each 
program,  including  specification,  of -ac^vity  accountability  and      *  • 
£imetai>le;  '  . 

to  provide  orientation  afid  inforjnatiori  abbut  the  specifics  of 
thfe  impleitffentation  plan  for  all  persons  directly  involved/accountable; 
fqr 'tasks  or  activities  within  fche  plan}  £yid,  . 

•  '  to  carry  out  impj. Mentation  and  to  revise  aS  required  by  subse- 
quent inforrifj^tijrfn  and/or  events, 

s  •    :'#  •         "  "  .  ~ 

The  followin^materials  include  a  written'assignment,  required 
readings,  a  recommended  reading  list  and  an  evaluation  of-  this 
objective.  .  *  ~ 


WRJTTEN  ASSIGNED  -  jf 

*     .•,  J.^  The  following  statements': are  made*abou£  Independent  Scjiool 
*     District  4000  and  its  special  ^lucation  division. 

*  •       '        J  %  v 

#a.    The  .school  system  is  under  court  order  to  desegrega^,  „  «: 
'has  had  a  union^strike,  has;  problems  with  aging  facili-1 
ties,  is  in  a  fiscal  ^pee^e,  and  has  declining  enroll- 
ments,      *  ^  '  — 
b#    A  little  over  10  -percent  of  the  total  school  budget  is 
allocated„f or  special  education  programs.*"   ^The  majority 
of  the  .al^&r.ation  fa-used  for  instructional  program^ 
/      >        resources  (with  the  Remainder  for  support  services  such 
*  '    •              as  school  psychologist^,  social  yorkers,  administration.) 

C.  •  In  1970,  leadership  a^si^mehts  within  the  special  edud!-^ 
f       •„    tion  division  ^re  made  In  reference  jto  specific  category 

*  of  handicap  and  usually' filiied 'bj'  person^  Vho,  yere  ^   "  r 

*  k«       trained  as  teachers  of  a  category  area.^   There  was  a^ 

heavy  reliarice  on  special  class  option.  §  :    *  , 

;  ■    1  "         \  *  , "  r  •  ' 

'  "       tfov  do  these  observations  putsch  .wifeh  the  current  ,admlnistra-# 
tive  organisation  and  p£Ogr%m  delivery  model  used^  iti  your 
(      district*  ~    i  •  '*  *  *         '  ,  * 

2.  There  were  at  }east  two  reasons  foTr  restructuring  Independent 
School  District  ^00©  special  education  administrative  arrange* 
ments .  .  - 

.    '    a.    Thft  leadership  structure  was  out  of  phase  with  $dtual 
\^  program  delivery  ^nd#future  plans  for  decategOrf zatTo'fu^ 


b.    The  current  leadership  Structure  llid  not  minimize  the 
impact  of  labeling  or*  reduce  reliance  on  special  classes 
and  further  required  general  education  administrators*  to 
^interact  with  six  to  seven  different  special  education 
supervisors  "depending  on  which  category  fhe  problem 
could  be  forced  into.'11 

What  is  your  reaction  to  thes^  reasons?    Are  there  any  other 
reasons  fbr/decategorizing  a  special  education^leadership 
system?  •  What  are  the  particular  reasons  that  might  apply  in 
your  district?       *  * 

3.    Write  one  possible  effect  (implication)  for  each  of1  the.  six 
basic  assumptions  for  managing  the  change  from  a  categprical 
system.        s*  ^  * 

0 

a.  The  major  issue  was'  to  develop  a  structure  that  would 
maximize  the  life  chances  of  handicapped  children.  - 

b.  The  phrase  "reorganization"  gather  than  "decategoriza- 
tion"  implied  more  total  efforts  than  "mere  shuffling 
of  titles."  -  ' 

c.  .Property  organized  leadership  resources  (even  only  5 
percent  of  the  special  education  resoutces)  are  funda- 
mental to  creating  tfyst^Aic  change . 

u  d.   h Change"  leads  to  personal  and  organizational  trauma 

*  which  would  generate  overt  and  covert  efforts  to  dis-^ 
credit  or  retard  'change.  * 

e.  Reorganization  itself* would  not  solve  the  problems  of 
labeling,  lack  of  due  process,  etx * ,  but  would • provide 
a  more  defined  basis  *f or  addressing  the  problems. ^ 

f.  Current  leadership  pe*r&onnel  were  adequate.    (The  reor- 
ganization would  riot  require  new  people.) 


REQUIRED  READINGS*  ' 

£.    Johnson,  R.A.    Change  strategies  for  special  education.  In 
R.A.  Johnson,  J.C.  Gross  &  R.F.  Weatherman  (Eds.),  Leader- 
ship series. in  special'education:    Decategorization  and 
*  performance  based  systems'  and  special  education  in  court 

(Vol.  I  &  II).    Minneapolis:     University  ofi  Minnesota,  1973.  # 
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1 


•  0 


Supplemental  Handbooks  for  this  requirement.) 


1 


Johnson,  R.A.    Change  strategies  for  special  education!    In  R.A. 
Johnson,  J.C.  Gross  and  R/F.  Weatherman  (Eds.),  Leadership  series 
in  special  education:    Deeategorjzation  and  performanced  based 
systems'  and  special  education  in  court  (Vol.  I  &-II).  Minneapolis: 
University  of  Minnesota,  1973,    pp.  56-64.  ' 
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Gallagher,  A.  Directed  change  in  formal -organizations :  The  school 
system.  In  R.  Carlson  &  A.  Gallagher,  Change  processes  in  the 
public  schools:    Eugene,  Ore.:    University  of  Oregon  Press,  1935. 

Johnson,  R.A.    Change  strategies  for  special  educators.    In<R.A.  John- 
son, J.C.  Gross  &  R.F.  Weatherman,  Leadership  series  in  special 
education;    Decategorication  and  performance  based  systems  and 
special  education  in  court  (Vol.  I  &  II).    Minneapolis:  Univer- 
•    sity  of  Minnesota,  1973. 

Miles,  M»B.    Planned  change  and  organizational  health.    In  M.B.  Miles 
(Ed.),  Innovation^ in  education.    New  York:  ,  bureau  of  Publica- 
tions, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1964. 
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EVALUATION 


IAMB 


DATE 


) 


Complete  thla  evaluation  form  based  on-  the  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
below  and  return  it  with  your  assignment  for  this  -section.    An  envelope 
Is  provided.  ^  »  , 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


/EXERCISE  PAGE  NUMBER (S), 


li    COQRSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree- 
it  with  each  statement. 


1. 

The' course  material  ia-vell 
organised  and  developed4  in 
coherent  sequence. 

1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

The  length  and  scope  of  the 
coutse  material  was  adequate. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

The  c&urse  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
and  theories. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

Basically,  the  course  material 
provided' me  with  learning  and 
learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me.  * 

1 

*> 

2 

3 

■  4 

5 

5. 

The  style  of  writing  was  clear.  . 
concise  and  interesting. 

i 

2 

3  ' 

4 

5 

<  6. 

The  course  material  provided 
me  with  activities,  which  were 
practical  and  not  make  work 
activities. 

i- 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

9 

The  course 'material  is 
closely  related  to  the  * 
objectives. 

2 

\ 

4  . 

5 

s  "A 


9 
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8.   What  would  you  do  to  improve  this  course  material?* 


REQUIRED  READINGS 

1.    Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)    How  were  they 
helpful?    (A  few  words f  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 
will  be  sufficient)  / 


s 


2.  List  any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  end  tell 
why  they  did  not  meet  you*  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
word  will  be  sufficient) ?  • 

Nothing  new: 

Inaccurate: 

Redundant:  „ 
Bard  to  Read: 
•  Hard  to  Understand: 

•  t  <    <-  \ 

3.  Put  a  check  in  the  proper  space*    I  would  recommend:  ^ 

.        '  a)  more  or  other  required  readings 
-        B)  fewer  or  other  required  readings 

C)  no  change  in  the  required  ^readings  \  . 


4.    Would  you  prefer  an  assigned  text (a)? 

 ^  A)  Yea 

 B)  No^ 

If  yea,  can  you  suggest  any? 


f 


III.    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response*  indicating  your  level  of 
agreement  with  each  statement*  v 


1.  The  assignment  was  'clearly  and 
unambiguously  stated. 

# 

2.  The  length  of  time  required  to  * 
complete  the  written  assignment 
wai  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
.   gave  me  an  opportunity  to 

show  what  I  had  learned v 

.  \ 

4.  The  written  assignment  was  not 
a  sake  work  activity,  it  was 
something  I  presently  do. 


I — % — - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5- 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4. 

5 

1 

2 

3 

-  4 

5 

r 

1 

2 

3  .' 

4 

5 

\  ■ 

5.    What  would  you  do  to  improve  the  written  assignments  for  this 
•  leaaon? 


% 


6.    Were  other  materials  required,  In  addition  to  those  provided,  for 
completion  of  the  exercises?    If  yea,  please  list  then. 
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Special  Educatior^  Administration 
Training  Program 

College  of  Education 

„  .  \ 

University  of  Minnesota 
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COU&SE  AUTHORS      v  .  '  - 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Johnson  Dr.  Glenn  Snook 

Director  of  Special  Education  Acting  Director 

*  Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  , 


■  C 


Minnesota  Valley  Special 

Education 
Waconia,  Minnesota  * 
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PROGRAM. DEVELOPMENT  i£>  one  of  the  three  courses  in  the  Special 
ucation  Administrator  Training  Program,     fhe  training,  was  developed 
aa^part -of  a  three-year  project,  and  this  is  tlie  'first  application 
or^he  vc6mpetency^based  education  model.     It  is  designed  so  that 
revisions  c^n  be  made  according  to  objectives  and  the  instructional 
needs^of.  the^ participants.     The  student,  course  author  and  pre/post 
•test  assessments  will  contribute  to  the  evaluation  of  this  material. 

TheAcompetency  areas  fbr  the  program  development  course  were 


empirica] 
Although 
the  followj 
the  job: 


derived  from  the  job  of  the  special  education  administrator. 
Lditional  competencies  ma'y  be^needed  in  a  specific  position, 
areas  were  determined  essential  for  your  performance  on 


.  Special  Education  Philosophy 
^OrganiZingVfor  Planning  arid  Administration 

Decision  System  for  Referral  and  Placement 

Assessment  ot  Program  'Needs 

Program  Desi\ 

Implementa*tio)ikof  Programs 
Evaluation  of  program  Data 


4 


i 


Each  of  the  abo>)A  has  been  independently  Resigned  so  that  the 
program  development  coXrse  can  be*  tailored  to  meet  your  needs.  In 
addition,  the  competence  areas  contain  the  necessary  materials  for 
instruction — including  tfburse  author  material,  written  questions, 
evaluation*  sample  forms^Vand  required  readings. 


Any  questions  you  havA  or  problems* you  encounter  with  the 
instructional  material  shouJffr  be  discussed  with  the  field  consultant. 
This  will  facilitate  your  learning  and  provide  input  for  modifying 
the  instruction  to  better  meat  yfeur  needs  is  a  .special  education, 
administrator,.  \*  ' 
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P  RP  G  R  A.M  -DATA 
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&      I  INTRODUCTION   1 

B/  .Evaluation  Models-  •  •  ^  ..<....:>  , 
C.    Review  of  Materials-  /...'......>.. 


WRITTEN  ALIGNMENT;  • 
REQU IRED/READINGS  • 


3 
4 


*  I. 


1.  "An  Historical  Overview  of  Systematic  Appt*aches*  to' 
^Observation  in  Jigjjool*  Settings",  f  7 

2.  Systematic  Observation  Schedules  as  Measuring   '%         m  ^ 
%  Instruments^'  .  .   .  .  *  •  ^.  .  4.  .  .  #  •  '  •   •  *  •  9 

3. '*   "Clfeat^g  and  Evaluating  Remediatioh^for  the  Learning 

"    'Disabled"'.,  r  .  ,  .   .  \  .  t  11 


"Special  Education:    Assumptions,  ^Techniques,  and 
*        *     Evaluative  Cril^ia"  K  . 


5*     "Accountability  and  Special  Educatif 
REFERENCES*  i  V  ................  . 

.EVALUATION  • 
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E  V;A  L  U  A  T  ,  OF 
PROGRAM  DATA 


A.'  Introduction 


The  purpose  iof  this  objective  is  to  give  the  trainee  the 
ability  to 'evaluate  service  agU  program  options  anc^o  utilize* 
this  evaluation  data  ifo  tnakin^pi;ogra*m  and  service  modifications. 

'  In  order  to  achieve  the  above  goal,  the  following  material 
must  be  explored  and, • finally,  accomplished;      ,  .  , 

•  to  review  and  analyze  various  methodology  and  systems  for 
evaluating  both  organizational  and  indivi<Jual  client  status  and 
progress;  ;  '  ^  :     0         *      \    %  +  ^ 

•  *  to  develop  a  preliminary  written*  plan  ot  design  for  continuous^ 
evaluation  of  the  total. special  education  effort,  of  individual  ; 
program  efforts,  and  for  client  progress;  ,  '  ' 

•  t.o  share  this  overalL  evaluation  design,  for  purposes  of 
information  and  input,  with  superordinate  administration,  with 
internal  special  education  administrative  personnel,  with  regional/ 
state  special  education  administrators,  and  with  others  as  appropriate 

•  to  revise,  as  appropriate,  the  preliminary  evaluation  design  * 
based  on  input  from  others; 

•  to  gather  find  organize  the  resources  and  personnel  required  to^ 
conduct  the  designed  evaluation  procesfr;  and, 

•  to  develop  a  communications  and  decision  system  through  which  v 
process,  product,  and  outcome  evaluation*,  data  pn  the  total  ofgani-  t 
zation,  on  individual  programs  or  services,  and  on  clients  can  be  -4 
received,  'analyzed,  and  acted  on  for  purpo&es'of  improving  the 

total *tfpeci$l  education  effort.  1  " 

>  .  *'      '  '  . 

Also  included  in  this, objective  to  aid  in  further  understand-  • 

ing  of  the  abovg  material,  is  a  written  assignment,  required^readings, 

a  list  of  recommended  fadings,. and  an- evaluation  sheet  for  thils 

coidjpetency  area.  »  *   *  , 
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B.    ^EyAMJAT40N  HopELS 


,         One  critical* variable  of  a  total  special ' education  system  (TSES) 
is  supported  by  this  rationale:'  . 

v  A$  educational  program  that  is  accountable  is  an 

education  program  that  can,  at  any  point* in  time,  give 
'    evidence  that  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  %  , 

.       .  enrolled  in  the  most  economically  efficient  manner 
possible.    Such- a  program  has  current  and  reliable 
data  to  show  student  need  «and  student  progress  and 
precise  information  .regarding  cost.    Such  a  system 
is  called  evaluation.    The  current  "statfe.of  the  artM- 
in  educational  evaluation  is  in  the  embrflgnic  stages* 
A  concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  advan^Pfrom  this 
•  stage  to  one  of  sophistication  and  reliability. 

The  "state  of  \the  art11  in  special  education  program  evaluation  in  most 
school  districts  is  .quite  unsophisticated.    Most  districts  have  no 
defined,  operational  evaluation  system  for  assessing  process  and  out- 
come. 'Some  districts  have  attempted  child-certtered  outcome  evaluation, 
and  a  few  are  conducting  evaluations  of  |tocess  and  procedure.  In 

*  Minnesota  the  TSES  ptoce^s  will  be  helpful  in  encouraging  districts 
to  develop  systematic  eva^uktipn  plans^  which  utilize  both  process  % 

and, outcome  data.       '    v       „  * 

.     ^  *     .       *  *         *  •  «•"••' 

'^Systematic  and  coippreh£tisive  evaluation  programs  cos^  vonejr 
and  require*  personnel  with  special  training.    Most  districts' have 
almost  no  evaluation  money  budgeted  for  general  instruction*  ev^^a- 
tion,#  and  have  no  budget  for  special  education  progtata  evaluation. 
Also,'  most  special  education  administrators  ar.e  not- trained  to 
desigfr^ and  manage  program  eva&uat ion  systems,  ]  ' 

Each  special  education  administrator,  however,,  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  an  ongoing  evaluation  system  is  designed 
and  maintained  for  an  evaluation  system,  and  a  means  for  utilizing 
evaluation  data  is  essential  to  ongoing  renewal  of  program  and.- 
organizational  goals,  objective^' and  operations. 

Several  major  are&£  which  need  ongoing  ev^luati^n  v^hin  a 
Special  education  effort  are  organizational  goals,  the  pl^nniilg* 
process,  "fiscal  and  personnel  management  systems,  information  and 
coBtaunication  systems,  child  study  and /individualized  program  plan- 
ning systems,  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination,  atid  student 
growth. 

Methods  and  models  for  eValtigting  these  are  -available  in  most  , 
texts  on  educational  evaluation,  and  tjie  most  useful  of  these  ; 

•  usually  focus  on  evaluation  of  ffche- total  system,  including  evalua- 
tion .of  process,  product,  <and  outcome. 
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An  evaluation  model  involving  an  internal/external  evaluation 
team  has  been  utilized  by  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  for  a  four- 
year  longitudinal  evaluation  of  its  renewed  special  education 
division.    This  modei,  utilizing  a  team  consisting  of  two  infernal 
^special  education  Administrators ,  one  external  to* the  district 
special  education  administrator,  ^nd  three  special  education  profes- 
891^  from  three  different  training  institutions,  was  'used  to  .both 
design  and  carry  out  a  major  evaluation  system  effort.    This  approach 
is  known  as  the  ad-  hoc  evaluation  team  approach. 

Other  possibilities  for  designing  and  conducting  evaluations^ 
of  the  special  education  program  effort** include  the  following: 

•  use  of  a  single  external  evaluator  or  evaluators  employed  for 
specific  evaluation  tasks; 

•  the  employment  of  a  full-time  evaluation  specialist^  within 
the  district; 

•  the  "borrowing"  of  time  from  the  ,local  district  evaluation 
department  if  one  exists;  <  * 

•  the  use  of  volunteer  citizeiv  evaluators;  and, 

•  the  .training  of  eaqh  supetvisor/consultant  to  design  and  con- 
duct ongoing  evaluations  of  his/her  program  effort. 

UHereyer  evaluation  is  conducted  solely  on  an  internal  basis,  however 
a  certain  degree  of  impartiality  is  usually  lost',  and  evaluation 
findings  may  lack  credibility.    Qn  the  other  hand,  evaluations  con- 
ducted solely  by  external  consultants  may  lack  relevance  and  useful- 
ness to  line  administration*    A  combination  of  internal  and  external 
evaluation  efforts  compensates  for  these  problems  but  is  generally 
more  expensive  ajd  time  consuming.  -  ^ 


C,    Review  of  Materials 


With  the  presentation;  of  evaluation  materials^in  Section  B 
above,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  written  assignment,  required  and 
recommended  readings  below,  the  trainee  should  be  able  to  evaluate 
service  and  program  options  and  to  utilize  this  evaluation  data 
in  making  program  and  service  modifications.  ^ 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  J  ~    '  * 

1.    Design  an  evaluation  system  for  the^s^ecial  education 
program  in  your^district  or  for  any  district  of  your 
choice.    Indicate  fiscal  and  personnel  requirements,  and 
provide  for  evaluation  of  special  education  goals,  pro- 
*        cesses,  procedures,  and. for  student  outcome. 
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REQUIRED  READINGS  "  ' 

1.    S^andt,  lR.M*    An  historical  overview  of  systematic  approaches 
to  observation  In  school  settings.    In  R.  Weinberg  &  F.  Wood 

^  (Eds\)*  Observation^  pup^ils  and' teachers  in  mainstream  ^and 
special  edug&tlgh  settings;, .Alternative  strategies.  Minner 
apolisr,    University  of  Minnesota,  1975. 

^    2.    Medley, /u'M.    Systematic  obselrvatiQn  schedules  as  measuring 
instrument.    In  R.  Weinberg  &  F.  Wood  (Bds.),  Observation 
.  x       of  pupils,  and  teachers  in  mainstream  and  special  education 

Settings:  Alternative  strategies.  Minneapolis:  University, 
of  Minnesota*;  1975.    .  . 

3.'  Minskoff,  E'.H.    Creating  and  evaluating  remediation -for  the 
learning^ disabled.  ~~Ii>E.L.'  Meyen,  G.^Vergason  &  R.J. 
Whelan  (Eds.)  ,  Alternatives  for  teaching  exceptional*  child- 
ren.   Denver:1   Lbv^  Publishing  Co.,  ,1975.   , • \ 

J    k  4.    Quay,  H.C.    Special  education:    Assumptions,  techniques,  and 
*  evaluative  .criteria.    Exceptional  Children,  1973,  40(3),  165- 

A70..  ^  :  *     ;  T 

s/^  Weatherman,' ;R.F.    Accountability  and  special'  education.  ifn- 
^  ~  published  manuscript,  1973.     (Available  from  the  University4 
of  Minnesota)  , 
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/      REQUIRED  READING 

/  t 


A  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW  OF  ^YSTEMATIC  -  ^  *  1  w 

APPROACHES  TO  OBSERVATION  IN  SCHOOL-  SETTINGS  % 


/Jhe  main  purpose  of  this  reading  is  ^to  review  background  and 
discuss  reasons  why  systematic  observations  within  a  classroom 
environment  are  important.    Reasons  for  classroom  observation  studies 
are  analized  along  with  student  outcomes.    The  author  supports  a 
checklist  to  be  able  to  determine  the  stability  of  leadership/ 
fellowship  behavior  over  time  and  across' settings.  Observation 
.offers  the  promise 'of  not  only  assessing ^both  process  and  outcome 
separately  but -also  discerning  relations  between  the  two  and 
ultimately  helping,  to  determine  whatare'and  what  are  not  significant 
educational  dimensions  •  *      *  ■  4 

•       An^overview  of  four  perspectives  Is  included  in  the  reading: 

*•  ecological  psychology, 

•  etho logical  research, 

•  in teraction*  analysis,  and 

•  behavior  modification.  .  <.  ,  *  ~  > 

Also  discussed  are  studies  that  need  to  be  done  depending  upon 
cft^ifying  purposes  and  lpoal  needs  before  tools  and  procedures 
can  be' selected  with  finality.    Several  kitt^s  of  studies  were 
suggested:  a  t 

•  behavioral  suxVeys,  t 

•  program  monitoring,* 

•  situational  response  studies,  and  \^ 
•«  case  studies  of  individual  pupils. 

•  ** 

It  ta  most  important  that  concern  is  given  to  objective  data 
that  accurately*  describes  whatever  is  being  reported  and  studying' 
ongoing  activity  under  realrlife  conditions. 


Brandt;  R.M.  An  historical  overview  of  systematic  approaches  to 
r*     observation  in  schoftl  settings.    In  R.  Weinberg  &  F.  Wood 
(Eds.),  Observation  of*  pupils  tod  teachers  in  mainstream  % 
'  and  special  education  settings:  Alternative  strategies., 
Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota^  1975.  (Summary) 
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SYSTEMATIC  OBSERVATION  SCHEDULES 
AS  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS* 


*  Measurement  of  classroom  behavior  earn  be  achieved  only  to 
the  degree  that  its  observation  instruments  meet  the  standards  for  • 
scientific  measuring  instruments.  -  A  gQOd  measuring  instrument  * 
must  be  objective,  reliable,  valid  and  practical. 

This  reading  includes  a  discission  of  objectivity,  reliability, 
validity  and  practicality,  .^dinting  prut  ttie,meariing  of  each 
property  vhen  it  is  applied  %o  an  observation'  system  and  makes  > 
suggestions  about  what  Qan\^  done  to  ensure  that  a  system  possesses, 
each  given  property*     1     ^  .  \  ^.  ^        ^       .  .  / 

A  grfeat  deal  can  be  do$e  in  constructing  a  category  system  and  , 

devising  scoring  keys  to;enbance  the  system's  usefulness  as  a     %  " 

measuring  instrument.  The  constructor  is-'free  to  .emjjh^size  the 

importance  <5f  objectivity  as     gpal  in  *tUe>  eSrly  phasfe  of  the 

project.    Similarly,  the  inveatigatdr,  trying  to  select  an  already 

constructed  instrument,  can  concentrate^ on  oSj'ectivity  rather,  than 

.the  nature  of *  the  scoring  keys  available. 

i  1  •   .  *      t  * 

*•    %0  »  *  *  w 

The  phase  in  whicli  scoring  keys  are  devised  provides  another 

Opportunity  to  upgrade  the  study  by  bringing  all  the  available  \ 

experience;  wisdom  .and  creativity  to  bear  6n  the  problem/ of  defining 

meaningful  scoring  keys  to  capitalize  on  the  objectivity rof 

the  instrument ■ 


Mfedley,  D.M.  Systeraaticobservation  schedule^  as  measuring 

instruments.  In  R.  Weinberg  &'  F.  Hood  {eds.),  Observation 
of  pupils, and  teachers  in  mainstream  and  special  education 
settings:  Alternative  strategies,  Minneapolis:  University 
of  Minnesota,  1975.(Sumpary) 
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CREATING  AND  EVALUATING  REMEDIATION         •  k  N 


FOR  THE  LEARNING  DISABLED* 


This  article  lists  "twelve  guidelines  for  creating  and  modifying 
materials  that  are  practical,  e&sily  understood,  and  applicable 
to  all  children, ' regardless    of  label^    Teachers  will 'find  these 
guidelines  most  valuable,.    In  addition,  the  article  features  a 
.dimension  of ten  ,overiooked--evaluation.  Specific  steps  ,age_  \ 
provided  for  teachers *to  employ  to  determine  whether  instructional 
practices  lire  working  and  to  what  extent  they  are  eff^ti^fe.  t 

«  *  '         ^r"  * .  ' 

♦the  major  issue  here  is  whether  or  not  the  conclusions  reached 
,  by  the  researcher  are  merited  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
^tudy.    Unfortunately,*  some  researchers  find  that  certain  methods 
and" materials  work  for  only  some  children,  yet  they  cbnclude  that 
thia  form  6f  remediation  is  appropriate  for  all  learning  disabled 
fchildteh.    Conversely,  if  remediation  is  fo,und  not?  to.be  effective 
with  children  in  a'  study,  it  shoqlcUnot  follow  that  such  Remediation 
would- be  ineffective  with  all  learning  disabled  children.  When- 
ever there  is  complete  acceptance  or  complete  rejection  of  remedial 
methods  or  materials  from  the  findings  of  on  ^tudy,  then  otie  -must^  • 
seriously  question  the  conclusions,    *The  learning  disabled  are  a 
heterogeneous    population;  therefore, some  of  these  children  will 
profit  from  certain  methods  and  material^  whi}.e  others  will  Aot 
benefit  from  these  same  methods  and  materials. 

.  ,  The  question  to  be  answered  by  studies  purporting  to  evaluate 
various  kinds  r>f  remediation  is,  What  type  of  learning  disabled 
children  will  profit  from  what  specific  remedial  methods  and 
material^?    This  is,  indeed,  a  complex  and  chaliengilfg  question, ^  * 
,  but  one  designed  to  tighten  and  refine  the  nature  of  both  research 
on  remediation'  as  well  as  evaluation  of  such  research.  OnQe 
the* answers  to*  this  question  are  forthcoming,  it  will  be  possible 
to  educationally  meet  each  learning  disabled  child's  unique  needs. 

TT  ' . .        '    '  ^  ' 

Minskoff,  E.J!.  Creating  and  evaluating  remediation  for  the 

learning  disabled.    In  E.  L.  Meyen,  G.  A.  Vergason  & 

R.J.  Whelan,  Alternatives  for  teaching  exceptional  children. 

Denver:  Love  Publishing  Co.,,  19/5 .  (SummaryX  ~ 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  ASSUMPTIONS, 
TECHNIQUES,  ,AND  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA* 

Current  conceptions  afbout  the  nature  of  educational  - 
exceptionality  are  examined.-  These  very  different  conceptions 
have  formed  the  basis  for  three  types  of  remedial  approaches 
to  the  same  manifest  educational  handicaps,   tin  some  instances 
these  recommended  approaches  are  either  theoretically  *or  practically 
incompatible.    Criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
remediation  §re  seen  to  -vary  in  terms  of  t£e  generality  or 
specificity  of  the  outcome  and  the  temporal  interval  between 
the*  temediai  effort  and  the  desired  effect. 

Work  in  the  development  of  short  term  Ape^if ic  performance  , 
objectives,  f 01^  education  is  clearly  on  the  rise.    While  these 
shfert  term  specific" criteria  need  to  be  related  tor  longer -term 
goals  for  the  development  of,  individual  potential  in  a  democratic 
society,  their,  coming  importance  in  the  assessment  of  special  ^ 
education  programs  cannot  be  ignore^.  *  ■ 


J  \ 


h 


9 

ERIC 


Quary,  H.C.  Special  education:  Assumptions,  'techniques;  and 
evaluative  criteria.    Exceptionkl  Children »  1^73/40  (3)  f 
165-170.  (Summary) 
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ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION* 


V 

"Accountability"  in  the  field  of  education  has  come  about 
through  a  concetn  of  the  public;  not  only  should  children* be  held 
accountable  for  their* performances,  but  educators  and  educational 
systems  should ..al&>  be  held  accountable  for  their  performance  and 
outcomes  of  school  systems.  * 

The  term  of  "accountability"  has  a  variety  of  meanings  which 
were  discussed  in  this  reading  along  with  the  implications  attached 
to  those  meanings.    Because  this  is  a  new  and  emerging  term  in 
education,  it  needs  much  more  expansion  if  any  precision  in  meaning 
is  to  be  achieved.    Two  factors  that  should  not  be  part  of  account- 
/ability  are:  /  -  * 

•  It  should  not  be  crisis  generated — "putting  out  small 
fires"  without  consideration  of  long-range  goals  or  objectives. 

\   •    It .  should  d6t  be  highly  informal  programs  decided  tipon 
feelings  or  folklore.^  ^ 

Some  of  the  elements  of  accountability  shojulg  be: 

t  Decision  making  in  respect  to  resource  allocation  is  dependent 

upon  «cost  benefit  analysis! 

•  'Feedback  are  based  on  some  objective  form  of  measurement— not 
just  an  eval'uation  of  student  performance  but  of  the  instruction 
process  #*o . 

•  Individuals,  schools,  and  other  education  agencies'should  be 
accountable  to  a  number  of  different  populations.  jfafc 

•  Schools  should  be  accountable  to  parents,  taxpayers,  Srachers, 
.school1  superintendents^  government  agencies  and  students. 


Weatherman,  R.  F.  Accountability  and  special  education >  . 

Unpublished  manuscript,  1973.  (Available  from  the ^University 
of  Minnesota.)  (Summary)  c 
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^Educational  goals  were  discussed  as  being  frequently  too 
general  in  terms  so* that  it  is  difficult  to  define  them  completely 
and  precisely;  goals  which  one  tries  to  measure  must  be  translated 
JfAp  measurable  terms    and  must  be  decidec  upon  a  foundation  at  mutually 
agreed  upon  goals.    Most  importantly,  the  responsibility  for  go^t^f 
achievement  must  be  assigned  as  nearly  as [possible  and  be  definitely 


assigned.    In  summary,  accountability  as 


9  ?C 

is  clearly-  identified,  is  measurable  and 


( i  form  of  responsibility 
assignable. 


'8S*- 
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tVALJUATION 


NAME 


DATE 


Complete  this  evaluation  form  b^sed  on  the  exercise (s)  you  have  listed 
below  and- return  it  with  your  assignment  *  for  this%sectiori.    An1  envelope 
*is  provided* 


OBJECTIVE  TITLE 


EXERCISE  NUMBER(S) 


EXERCISE  HGE  NtJMBERCS) 


I.    CbURSE  MATERIAL  -  Circle  the  response  indicating  your  level  of  agree 
Bent  with  each  statement. 


1.  The'  course  material  ,i$  well 
Organized  'Snd  developed  in 
coherent  sequence. 

2.  The  length  and  scope  of  the* 
course  material  was  adequate. 

3.  The  course  material  clearly 
conveyed  abstract  concepts 
and  theories. 

K 

4.  Basically,  the  course  material 
~7  'provided  me  with  learning  and 

, learning  tools  which  were  new 
to  me, 

5.  The  style  of  writing  was  clear, 
,      concise  and  interesting. 

6.  The  course  material  provided 
me  with  activities  whidh  were 
practical  and  not  make  work  " 
activities. 

7.  The  course  material  is 
closely  related  to  the  " 
objectives. 


I 

i 

3 

4  . 

5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1  * 

2 

3 

4 

•  5 

< 

/.  . 

1 

2. 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4' 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

*^  #     •  • w 

*  v  "  . 

*     •  *       •  -I 


J* 


fc.    What  would  you  4ok  to  improve  this  course  mateVial? 


xx*.  Required  readings 

1.  Which  reading  in  the  lesson  did  you  find  most  helpful?  (Indicate 
(.'  .    by  author  and  title  or  by  number  of  reading)"  How  were  they 

helpful?  '(A  few  words,  such  as  "background"  or  "understanding" 

will  be  sufficient)  '  . 


2*    List 'any  of  the  readings  that  were  not  useful  to  you  and  tell 

why  they  did  not  meet  your  needs  (The  title  after  the  appropriate 
wbrd  will'be  sufficient): 

Nothing  new;  ,  ^  ; 

Inaccurate:  * 

4  * 

Redundant:  > 

.  ■     -        (  • 

Hard  "to  Read:  •      *  *L 

HaifiF  to  Understand:  v  \  .'; 

3,    Put  a  check  in*  the  proper  space.    I  .would  recommend: 

 _  A)  mftre  ,or  other  required  readings 

  6)  feyer  or  .other  required  readings 

^         C)  no  change  in  the  required  readings. 


A 


791 


4.   Wbtdd  you  pr«ftr  an  Mtlgnad  t«xt(«)T 
If  yes,  can  you  Suggest  any? 


III.    WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT  -  Circle  the  response  indie* 
agreement  with  each  statement. 


1.  The  assignment  was  clearly  and 
V        unambiguously  stated 

2.  The  length  of  tine  required  to 
complete  the  written  assignment 

^      vu  reasonable 

3.  The  written  assignment  really 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
show  what  i  had  learned. 

4.  The  written  assignment  was-  not 
a  make  Work* activity,  it  was 
something  I  presently  do/ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J5 

1 

2 

3  ' 

4 

5 

i.  2 

3 

* 

4 

5 

* 

J- 

$•   What  would  you  do  to  improve  the 
lesson? 


en  assignments  Cor 

•  4 


*  i.   tlSert  other  mateH^J*  required,  in  additldn,  to  those  provided;  .for 

completion  of  the  elercisfs?    If  yes,  please  Hit  them.  "*  0 


'7.9? 


)- 


